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Lying in an Irregular sbape near the west- 
ern border of luiliaua Is a county rich In 
historic interest and scenic beatity. The 
southern aiid eastern boundary lines are 
strali^t, tmt the weatern and nortbrni 
lorw fhe neanduIiigB of fhe Waliaah zlTer, 
a stream noted for Its crooks and turns. 
When the French hunters and trappers wan- 
dered down the margin of the Waba&h, more 
than two hnndned yet.xB ago, they tou^d In 
what Is now Fountain county, hlUs and 
dales, deep woodlands and bright prairies, 
alternating in the most beautiful harmony of 
nature. The river was then a broad and 
beantlfiil stream, wending its war to tiie 
Golf, now rndilng over xaplda, and then 
sweeping with a broad and deep swirl In Its 
onwai-d course. Then the Plankeshaw an<l 
Wea Indians hunted along its margin and 
llsbed In Its watehi. Then the deep forests 
were filled with aU manner of wild game, 
and on the prairies fed and wandered the 
shajrpy-necked bison. Then birds of bright 
and varied plumage waked the echoes of the 
forests, filling the air with their praises to 
the GlTer of all good. It was a rare and 
beautiful sltrht. The advetttarous Canadian 
had wadi 1 nlonir the low and overllowed 
lands of the upper Wabash and through the 
swamps that bordered the Kankakee, and 
BO donht his soul rejoiced when his eyes ftrst 
lighted on the beautiful and flower^Tered 
prairies of Fountain county. Here were lim- 
pid streams In every direction: here was the 
choicest of game forjiis eating; here were 
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the fur-bearing animals he was In search 
The Indians were peaceful and friendly; they 
had not yet learned to mistrust the white 
man. They had peltries to sell and wanted 
flrearms and ammunition. The first comers 
of the strange white men were not traders 
so much as they were hunters and trappers 
on their own account, but they were wel- 
comed by the red man. 

Jnst when the first white man traTersed 
what Is now Fountain connty Is not known. 
It has been pretty well established that La 
Salle a.sconde<3 the Wabash river about 1G70. 
It is highly i)robable that some adventurous 
Canadian trapper had preceded him In the 
Wabash country, although nothing Is defl- 
nitely known on this subject. The "wood- 
rantjers" of Canada were an adventurous 
class. They loved to live in the woods, away 
from any drllised settlement Taking their 
canoes, they would cross tho lakes, and then 
shouldering their knapsacks, containing a 
supply of ammunition, they would break 
away into the almost impenetrable forests. 
Day aftw day they would pursue th^r way 
Into hitherto unknown countries. If they 
met any of the aborigines, they would make 
frion<l.s -ttith them, live with thorn awhile, 
aud then go again on their way, hunting and 
trapping, concealing their peltries until they 
would desire to return again to the haunta 
of civilization to renew their supply of am- 
munit' tn 'i'hus It wa?? then when the first 
actual explorers, or the missionaries, would 
reach a new country, they would hear stories 
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•of some of their race that had preceded them. 
It was an easy matter to reach the Wabash 
from the Maumee. A hunter plying his ca- 
noe along the shores of Lake Erie could 
readily enter the Maumee, and on reaching 
its headwaters, hear of the Wabash, only a 
few miles away, and that it would lead him 
to the hiding places of the coveted beaver. 
Shouldering his canoe, he would cross the 
few miles of portage and float on down the 
new found stream. Or, leaving his canoe, he 
■could break away to the uplands and follow 
them to where the waters of the Wabash 
meet those of the Ohio. 

From the stories and traditions of the In- 
dians when the first actual settlers came. It 



is uncertain Just where the first trading post 
wa.9 established in what is now Indiana. 
Vincennes has long claimed that honor, but 
Fort >Vayne and Tippecanoe county have 
both disputed the claim. The weight of au- 
thority Is that the first post was established 
in Tippecanoe county, not far from the Foun- 
tain county line. It was called by the 
French, Ouiatenon. It was at the site of an 
Indian village of the Wea tribe or band. It 
was the most advantageous place for a post. 
It was near the beaver country, and was at 
the point where cargoes would have to be 
transferred from the large canoes plying on 
the Wabash below the rapids to the smaller 
ones used for transportation to the Maumee 
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is made certain that both trappers and mis- 
sionaries had preceded them. The French 
claimed all the territory by the right of dis- 
<?o\'cry and exploration. They wanted it for 
Its trade, and not for actual settlement or 
occupancy. Hence, instead of settling colo- 
nies, they at first only established trading 
posts. These were simply points where the 
liunter and trapper could take his peltries 
and exchange them for powder and lead, or 
such other necessities as he might want. It 



portage. Then, too. the Weas were a friend- 
ly tribe. This first post being so near what 
is now Fountain county, and Its streams be- 
ing the favorite resorts of the beaver, and 
its forests abounding in other wild game, it 
is highly probable that it was much fre- 
quented by the white Canadians very early 
in the eighteenth century. The French made 
no attempt to form a permanent settlement 
at Ouiatenon, although a few families did 
gather there, and remained until the Pontlac 
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Portland Arch in Fountain County. 



war. A post having been established at Vin- 
cennes, farther down the river, and a per- 
manent settlement having been formed at 
that place, there was frequent communica- 
tion between the two. Sometimes this com- 
munication was by way of the Wabash, and 
sometimes overland, traversing Fountain 
county on the way. 

In those old days the name of the Wabash 
was spelled In various ways, the most com- 
mon being "Ouabache." The name is of In- 
dian origin, and the French gave it the pro- 
nunciation tlie nearest they could come to 
the Indian sound, and then spelled the name 
according to their own pronunciation. When 
the Indians, under Pontiac, captured the post 
at Ouiatenon, the few French settlers in that 
vicinity left and went to VIncennes. It was 
no longer safe for them to remain so far 
away from protection. The British had es- 
tablished a small garrison at that point when 
the country bad been surrendered to them, 
but with the capture of tlie garrison by the 
Indians, it was wholly abandoned, and so 
far as is known no white men settled in all 
that region until about 1820. After the cap- 
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ture of VIncennes by General George Rog- 
ers Clarke, and continuing for several years, 
the Indians on that part of the Wabash re- 
mained hostile, and several exi)editIon8 were 
sent against them, commanded at different 
times by Clarke, Scott and Wilkinson. Sev- 
eral times the villages of the Weas were de- 
stroyed. On every expedition the white 
troops followed the trail through Fountain 
county. 

When Indiana was admitted as a State in 
the Union all this section was still Indian 
land. About one-third of the State, and that 
l)elng the southern one-third, was all that 
had been ceded by the original occupants of 
the soil. On the 6th of October, 1818, a 
treaty was signed with the Miami tribe, la 
which all the land in central Indiana was 
ceded to the government, except a few small 
reservations. The Weas agreed to this treaty 
a few days later. This cession even extend- 
ed Into western Ohio. It was by far the 
largest cession that had been made at one 
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treaty, up to that time. The treaty had 
hardly been concluded when settlers began to 
make their way Into different parts. So far 
as can be ascertained, the first that located 
in Fountain county did so in 1823, when sev- 
eral families erected their cabins and began 
the work of active farming. Everything was 
Inviting to the farmer. Along the Wabash 
was a strip of the most fertile bottom lands 
that could be found. Back of this were the 
bluffs and beautiful uplands, and still further 
back was high table land, sufficiently rolllug 
to give It the best of natural drainage. 



a lovely dell, and there a romantic grotto. 
Towering trees shaded most of the land, and 
their boughs were peopled by hundreds of 
birds. In the springtime the prairies were 
covered with gorgeously arrayed flowers. It 
was many miles away from towns, and 
cities there were none in all the State. The 
Wabash furnished them the only outlet to 
the world, except the Indian trails through 
almost trackless forests. Here they saw 
their Ideal homes. When they should be for- 
tunate enough to have a surplus of farm 
products, by plrougues and flatboats it could 
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Fountain Coux 

About one-third of the county wa-s prairie, 
the other two-thirds being heavily timbered. 
The soil everywhere was rich, the numerous 
streams watered every section and furnished 
Bites for the future mills for the accommoda- 
tion of the people. The landscape was one 
of surpassing beauty. Here were deep val- 
leys, there a picturesque ledge of rocks; here 



V Court House. 

be floated out to the Ohio, and then on to the 
South. 

The early plonkers kuew privations and 
hardships were before them, but they saw 
In the future plenty, and even opulence. 
Their cabin homes were safe from the in- 
cursions of hostile Indians, and thus they 
were spared much that the pioneers of other 
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sections had had to endure. So, with the 
bright future before them, they settled down 
to the hard worlc of clearing away the for- 
ests and carving farms In the wilderness. 
The first settlers were a hardy, intelligent 
race, fearing God and eschewing evil. The 
first cabins had hardly been erected when 
the itinerant preacher found his way into the 
settlement, carrying the story of the cross. 
One of the privations of the early settlers in 
Indiana was the scarcity of salt. Soon after 
the first settlers made their homes in Foun- 
tain county several salt wells or springs 



sumption, it had to be carried through a 
trackless forest to a mill in the southwestern 
part of what is now Parke county, to have 
It ground into meal. In 1824 a mill was 
built on Coal creek, and was a great relief 
to the settlers. This mill was of the rudest 
structure, the dam b ing made out nf 
brush, and the mill stones of boulders. The 
capacity of the mill was about five bushels 
of meal a day. Among those early settlers 
of 1823 was Absolom Mendcnhall. He was 
the first justice of the peace. He was a man 
of many qualities. He performed all the 




Pine Crkek Dam in Fountain County. 



were found, and they were extensively 
worked until the opening of the Wabash and 
Erie canal brought salt in from the cast. 
Thus the early pioneers were abundantly 
supplied with this necessary article. Steam- 
boats frequently forced their way up the 
Wabash river as far as Lafayette, bringing 
with them cargoes of what the people want- 
ed, and taking back their surplus products. 
In the fall of the year a fleet of fiatboats 
were annually sent south. 

When the pioneers harvested their first 
crop, before they could utilize it for con- 



marriage ceremonies, wrote all the deeds, 
played auctioneer at all public sales and set- 
tled all the disputes of his neighbors. He 
was, in fact, a typical pioneer, and through- 
out a long life enjoyed the confidence of all 
the people. Schools were early Introduced, 
and the typical log schoolhouse erected, 
where, during the winter months, the ele- 
ments of education were taught Of the In- 
telligence of the early pioneers of Fountain 
county, the following story is told by Judge 
Thomas F. Davidson, In his history of the 
county: 
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A Road Through the Woods in 
I Fountain County. 



"In the year 1820 Mr. Jesse Evans came 
to Fountain county from Virginia, and locat- 
ed about six miles east of Covington. The 
next year a man from Ohio settled in the 
same neighborhood. After these two men 
became acquainted Mr. Evans asked his 
neighbor what his object was in leaving an 
old settled country ana coming to the wilds 
of Indiana. His neighbor replied that he 
came for the purpose of securing a home 
for a growing family, and for no other pur- 
pose. Mr. Evans then said he had no such 
object in view, that he was well fixed in the 
country he came from, had a sawmill in the 
mountains and could sell all the lumber he 
could cut: was well respected by his neigh- 
bors; had the confidence of all his acquaint- 
ances and as he was the only English schol- 
ar for miles around he had to do all the 
Avritiug, 8U(rh as articles of agreement, etc. 
He went on to say that he expected to find 
Just such a people in Indiana as he had left 
in VlrglnS.i, and be elected Governor of the 
State or to a seat in Congress. Now, said 
he, I have become acquainted with the i)eo- 
ple of Fountain county and I find that I am 
the most ignorant man among them." In 
those early days It was a little difficult to get 
married among the settlers. It is told of the 



first marriage that the would-be groom had 
to go to Terra Haute after his license, and 
as there were no roads, he had to walk the 
entire distance. On his way back be stopped 
at the house of a preacher who had Just 
moved into the section and the two mude 
their way to the home of the bride on foot 

On the 30th of December, 1825, the Leg- 
islature passed an act creating Fountain 
county. The new county was formed out of 
parts of Montgomery and Wabash counties. 
In seeking a name for it it was finally called 
Fountain. Among the gallant men of Ken,- 
tucky who took part in the disastrous cam- 
paign against the Indians led by General 
Ilarmar was Major Fountain. On that fatal 
22d of October, 1790, when the brave but 
rash Colonel Hardin met Little Turtle and 
his warriors on the site wljere Ft. W^ayne 
now stands, Major Fountain was among the 
slain, and to keep his memory fresh his 
name was given by the Legislature to the 
new county. Proper provisions were made 
In the act to put the new machinery In oper- 
ation, and the work of organization went 
bravely on. One of the first things to dOi 
was to select a town for the seat of Justice. 
As a matter of necessity that town would 
have to be on the river, as it was the only 
source of connection with the outside world. 
In fact, It was hardly thought possible la 
those pioneer days to make a town off a nav- 
igable river. 

Settlers came slowly into the county. In 
1800, tliirty-seven years after the county was 
first settled, the population had reached only 
to 15,506. It had a boom, however, when the 
Wabash and Erie canal was completed. 
When that waterway was first projected and 
its course was finally Jind definitely fixed, the 
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counties along ita line experienced for a 
short time quite an active boom. The great 
panic of 1837, destroying, as It did the great 
system of Internal Improvements commenced 
by the State, and destroying the credit of 
the State as well, had a chilling Influence on 
immigration, and all parts of the State suf- 
fered. Work on the Wabash and Erie canal 
languished for a while, but finaly It was 
again commenced and pushed on toward 
completion. That acted as a stimulus to the 
towns especially along Its line, and In a less- 
or degree on the country sections. The canal 
was completed to Covington In 184G. It was 
A great boon to Covington, as It had been to 
every city and town along the line. It opened 




Van Buken Township, Fountain County, 
Graded School. 



up an easy way to the markets of the world, 
and all looked blooming for the people of 
Fountain county. The completion of the 
■canal and the rivalry that then existed be- 
tween Covington and Attica came near cul- 
minating in a tragedy. When the water was 
turned Into the canal below Lafayette, it 
necessarily filled the Attica level first The 
people of Covington were anxiously expect- 
ing the water in the Covington level, but It 
did not come, and a belief arose that the 
friends of Attica were preventing the water 
from reaching the Covington level. Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Hannegan and a party of Covington 
men went to Attica to have the water turned 
Into the Covington level. A number of boats 
were already at Attica, and the boatmen In- 
terfered and prevented the accomplishment 
-of the purpose. This aroused Mr. Hannegan 
and inflamed the people of Covington until 
they were ready to fight A party of about 
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200 men was organized and marched to Atti- 
ca. The party took possession of the lock, 
placed guards around It and turned on the 
water. The Attica people soon rallied In de- 
fense, but not In sufilclent numbers to drivQ 
away the enemy. They, however, resorted 
to a scheme to prevent the fulfillment of the 
Covington plans. They secured a large 
amount of straw, threw it in the canal above 
the lock, and thus soon stopped the flow of 
water. Intense excitement prevailed, and 
several fights were Indulged In. Mr. B. M. 
McDonald led the Att!ca forces, and In the 
melee was struck by a club and badly hurt 
Mr. McDonald determined to hold Mr. Han- 
negan personally responsible for his Injury, 
and sometime afterward, meeting him in the 
hotel at Covington, assaulted him. Friends 
interfered before either was injured. Mr. 
Hannegan retired, rallied about forty men 
and returned to the hotel, demanding that 
McDonald be surrendered to them. The 
landlord Informed them that McDonald had 
left, and the crowd started out la search of 
him. A horse was obtained, and McDonald 
hastily left for home by a circuitous route. 

The canal did not do for Fountain county 
all it was hoped it would do. It did stimu- 
late trade some, but the county and the 
towns languished. After awhile the Wabash 
railroad was constructed, crossing the north- 
em corner of the county. The canal had not 
been altogether abandoned at that time, but 
It was so much out of repair for the most 
part of the year that it was practically use- 
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less. Railroads were building or were pro- 
jected In almost every part of the State, but 
for several years none touched Fountain ex- 
cept the one crossing the northern corner. 
Finally the I., B. & W., now the Peoria di- 
vision of the Big Four, was completed 
through the county. This was followed by 
the Clover Leaf and the Coal road. Now the 
county has ample railroad facilities. 

Fountain county was sparsely populated 
when the Mexican war came on, but It 
promptly raised a company for that war. Ac- 
cording to Adjutant Terrel's report. Foun- 
tain county had more than one thousand vol- 
unteers In the armies of the Union from 18G1 



Inous of excellent quality. It Is easily mined 
and Is accessible to market. The clays of 
the county are also another great source of 
wealth. Immense quantities of It are annu> 
ally made Into brick for street paving pur- 
poses. Under the whole county Is also great 
deposits of sandstone. In many places are 
flowing wells of medicinal water. The 
waters from these wells have already at- 
tracted much attention and are gaining la 
popular favor. In short, few, If any, of the 
counties of Indiana are more favored by 
nature than is Fountain. 

Fountain county Is remarkable for Its 
scenic beauty. The following brief descrlp- 




Shawnee Crkek, Fountaik County, Looking South. 



to 1865. For bounties and to supply the fam- 
ilies of those who were absent In the army, 
the people of Fountain county gave $252,- 
000. 

Fountain county Is rich In Its agricultural 
resources and In mineral wealth. The central 
and southern parts are underlaid with coal 
of the very best quality. It Is remarkably 
free from sulphur and other Impurities. 
Some of It resembles the celebrated block 
coal of Clay county, while the rest Is bltum- 



tlon of the Illustrations In this number will 
help the reader to understand their beauties: 

"A Road Though the Woods"— Shows a 
picturesque piece of landscape on Shawnee, 
four miles south of Attica. It Is but one of 
many of the beautiful drives near the city. 

"Glen" (see frontispiece)— Is located on a 
farm Just east of Attica. In the ravine 
where this scene Is located numerous lovely 
glens are to be found, so that the searcher 
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after the beautiful in nature may admire the 
scenery at any turn he malces. 

"Portland Arch"— la one of the best 
known and patronized picnic spots In the 
country. It is situated but a short distance 
from the town of Fountain, and is easily 
reached by the Covington branch of the Wa- 
bash. People drive twenty and thirty miles, 
and often special trains are run a hundred 
miles, to spend a day among this beautiful 
scenery. The "Arch" is a natural opening 
through the roclj. 

"A liCdge of Rocks"— Located near Port- 
land Arch, is over one hundred feet high. 
The ravine at its foot is several miles In 



all nature seems at rest, and where the 
seeker after the beautiful in art and nature 
may feast his eyes upon one of the loveliest 
spots in all the world. It is on Big Shawnee 
creek four miles south of Attica. 

"Shawnee Creek, Looking North"— Is a 
companion piece to the former, a cool and 
shady retreat near the old beaver dam, about 
two miles south of Attica. 

"Pine Creek Dam"— Is an ideal picnic 
spot one mile from Attica. It is the most 
frequently visited of all the many attractive 
retreats near that city because of its pic- 
turesqueness no less than for the piscatorial 
sport it presents. During the season the 





Shawnee Creek, Fountain County, Looking North. 



length and is filled with scenery that ex- 
perts say rivals that of Colorado. 

"The Old Mill Race"— Is a picturesque bit 
of scenery located a mile northwest of At- 
tica. It is kept In its natural state, and al- 
though it has not been in use for forty years. 
It Is as perfect as when the water coursed 
through It on its way to the old mill— long 
ago rotted away. 

"Shawnee Creek, Looking South"— Is at 
-once a charming and soothing view, where 



banks of this famous creek are lined with 
fishermen, who find In the stream plenty of 
black bass, whose fighting qualities are wor- 
thy of the best art that anglers can produce. 

"A Bend in Shawnee"— Is one of the most 
beautiful scenes on this picturesque stream. 
It is situated about three miles south of At- 
tica, and to reach it the tourist must pass 
through a regular panorama of the most 
beautiful landscape gems to be found in the 
country. 
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Fountain county has given to the State 
many distinguished men, three of whom be- 
came members of the United States Senate, 
and one was Treasurer of the United States. 
Among the earlier settlers of the county was 
the McDonald family. For a third of a cen- 
tury or more the name of Joseph E. McDon- 
ald was a familiar sound In every Indiana 
family. A prominent member of Congress, 
a distinguished leader of his party for years, 
at once time Its candidate for Governor of 
the State, and then for six years represent- 
ing the State with distinguished ability and 
Integrity in the United States Senate, he be- 
came a familiar figure in the political bls- 



diana has had but !<><> years of senatorial 
life, and Fountain has filled nearly one-fifth 
of that time. 

The early history of the district schools 
of Fountain county is about the same as iu 
other parts of the State. 

When the law providing for a County Su- 
perintendent was passed, James A. Young 
was elected. From that time there has been 
steady progress, until now the county, edu- 
cationally, ranks among the foremost in tlie 
State. Mr. Young ser^'ed two years and wa» 
succeeded by W. S. Moffett, and he by A. 




Railroad Bridge over the Wabash kt Attica. 



tory of Indiana. Daniel W. Voorhees grew 
to manhood in Fountain county, and there 
started on his marvelous career as an orator. 
It was In Fountain county he first began the 
practice of law, and it was there he first 
entered upon politics. United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, member of Congress and 
Senator for twenty years was his record. 
Edward A. Hannegou, the brilliant orator 
and Senator, lived all his manhood life in 
Fountain county. Mr. Joseph A. Ristlne was 
another of Fountain county's citizens who 
became a political leader In the State. Mr. 
E. H. Nebeker, who Is still living, has served 
the country as Treasurer of the United 
States. Thus Fountain county, through her 
sous who entered upon public life while liv- 
ing within her boundaries, has honored the 
United States Senate thirty-two years. In- 



M. Booe. Both Mr. Moffett and Mr. Booe 
continued the work of organization. In 18S3 
James H. Bingham was elected and served 
four years., He established a system of 
gradation and a uniform course of study for 
the county. During his administration the 
first examinations were held and the first 
diplomas issued to common school graduates. 
His administration was the dawn of the 
present glorious school system In Fountain 
county. He was succee<led by James M. 
Bussey, who 8erve<l two years, and he by 0. 
C. Perry, who served two years. In 1891 EU 
L. Myers was elected and served four years. 
Those gentlemen can-led forward the work 
of advancement until 1895, w hen the present 
Incumbent, Grant Gossett, came Into office. 
Since then there has been great advance- 
ment in all lines of school work. Mr. Gos- 
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sett has worked untiringly to advance the 
cause of education. He is very popular wltli 
the trustees and teachers. In 1897 he was 
unanimously re-elected by Republicans and 
Democrats. He has just been re- 
elected for a term of four years. 
In 1805 there was not a single 
township high school in the county. Now 
there are eight, and before the present board 
retires from office every township in the 
county will have high school advantages. 
The present trustees have taken more inter- 
est in educational affairs than any board 
that Fountain county has ever had. Several 
of them have been teachers and know the 
needs of the schools. They have erected 
splendid new buildings in several of the 
townships for their graded schools. In many 
cases they had to do this in the face of great 
opposition. At Wallace (formerly Jackson- 
ville) there was only a small one-room school- 
house. John W. Shuler, the present trustee, 
was at the time of his election a young school 
teacher. He, with a few other young men of 
his class, started In to erect a four-room 
building and establish a high school. His op- 
ponents hired an attorney and fought the 
plan in every way possible before the Board 
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of County Commissioners, but Mr. Shuler 
was successful, and now the common school 
graduates drive from all parts of the town- 
ship to attend the high school. The teachers- 
maintain a lecture course, and the former 
rowdy town of "Jackville," with its present 
classical name of Wallace, has become a lit- 
erary center. They will probably have a 




Fairview School. 



commissioned high school In the near future. 
It is not necessary to say that there is no op- 
position now. 

John W. Cronk, trustee of Van Buren 
township, had tlie same kfnd of opposition in 
building the beautiful building and establish- 
ing a high school at Sterling, a suburb of 
Veedersburg. 




Wallace Graded School. 
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Anderson RatcUff, trustee of Mill Creek 
township, had the same experience at Yeddo 
and Kingman, but he now has two good high 
schools. 

John D. Llnville, trustee of Cain town- 
ship, will this summer, erect a new six-room 




District Scuool No. 2, Logan 
Township. 



building at Hillsboro, and this will be the 
largest township building In the county, 
W. T. Mellott, trustee of Richland town- 

W" 




Portland School, Shawnee Township. 



ship, has two splendid high schools, one at 
Mellott, and the other one at Newtown. 

S. J. Jackson, although at present be has 
only a one-room house at Roberts, teaches 
the higher branches to the common school 
graduates. 

John R. Hardesty, of Fulton township, 
will this summer build a four-room building 
and establish a high school at Gates. 

Mr. Hetfield, of Troy township, transfers 
bis graduates to Covington for high school 
advantages, and Mr. RIggIn, of Logan, trans- 
fers his to Attica. 

The people are very proud of their schools, 
and especially do they appreciate their new 
township high schools. The former oppo- 
nents are now enthusiastic. The township 
commencements are the great events of the 




High School, Veedeksburg. 



season. The buildings will not hold the 
people who wish to attend. There are about 
125 graduates each year. One hundred aud 
thirty teachers are employed In the township 
schools, ten of them being high school teach- 
ers. The county teachers' association holds 
an enthusiastic meeting each year. The next 
meeting will be held at Kingman. James 
W. Watkins Is the present president. 

Fountain county Is noted throughout the 
country for Its stockbreeding. Some of the 
heaviest breeders of fine cattle In the coun- 
try have their breeding farms In Fountain, 
and their stocks always commands the high- 
est prices at the great sales. 



It is not too much for the people of Foun- 
tain county to look forward to the time when 
Fountain will be one of the great health re- 
sorts of the country. The mineral springs of 
Orange and Martin counties have already 
made those counties famous. Fountain has 
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no such springs, but by deep boring she has 
developed flowing wells of wonderful health 
giving waters. The following Is the analysis 
of the Lithium well at Attica: 

Grains 
to Gallons. 



Calcium sulphate 4.10 

Sodium chloride 338.82 

Potassium chloride trace 

Lithium chloride 1.16 

Magnesium chloride 14.72 

Calcium chloride 10.13 

Calcium carbonate 21.65 

Alumina and oxide of Iron 08 



With natural scenery of surpassing 
beauty, rich In her deposits of coal, clay and 
shale, richer still In her intelligent people 
and admirable school system, blessed with 
mineral waters of the greatest value, what 
may the future of Fountain county not be? 



or two that might In time blossom into 
towns, but that blossoming was still In the 
future. It was settled In the minds of all 
that the new county seat must be on the 
Wabash river, but where? There were no 
roads in all that section, and wherever the 
new town was to be located roads to and 
from it would have to be cut though an al- 
most unbroken forest. Isaac Coleman, a 
Virginian, had settled where Attica now 
stands. He was a shrewd, far-seeing busi« 
ness man. He wanted to be founder of the 
new county seat. He was qulcic to perceive 
that his then location was too near to one 
comer of the county to secure favor as the 
county scat, so he wandered down the river 
until he came to the site where Covington 
now stands. There was the place. He en- 
tered the land from the government, and 
began the work of securing favorable action. 




A Street Scene in Covington, Fount.\in County. 



When the act of the Legislature was 
passed organizing Fountain county, the ques- 
tion arose at once, where shall the seat of 
Justice be located. Practically there were no 
towns in the county. There was a settlement 



He laid off a town, and It was chosen as 
the future capital of the county. Mr. Cole- 
man gave to the county one block, near the 
center of the town plat, for public buildings. 
He also set aside four lots for churches and 
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four for schoolhouses, and a p^ot of ground 
for a cemetery. He then gavi; to the county 
four out of every Ave of tl.e remaining lots. 
The county accepted his proposition, and the 
name of the new town was called Coving- 
ton. In October, 182C the agent of the 
county was ordered to oflfer for sale all the 
lots belonging to the county. Thus was a 



spasmodically until 1875, when It was finally 
abandoned. The town was Incorporated In 
1851. In 1869 the building of the I.. B. & W. 
railroad gave new life to the town, but It 
has had many things to contend with, and 
has never made a rapid growth. At the 
very outset of Its career it met with opposi- 
tion as the permanent seat of Justice of the 






Covington, Fountain County, in 1861. 



new town bom. Its growth was very slow. 
The first thing to do was to build a tavern, 
and then came the agitation for public 
buildings. 

A store was opened for the sale of gen- 
eral merchandise, but to get a stock of 
goods was a different thing. The first stock 
was brought overland, the enterprising mer- 
chant having to chop bis own road through 
the woods for most of the way. Another 
stock purchased at Cincinnati in the winter, 
and started down the river, did not reach 
Covington until the following May. The town 
lingered along until 184C, when the Wabash 
and Erie canal was completed. The com- 
pletion of the canal brought a large increase 
of trade, but did not add so materially to 
the population. The canal was operated 



county, and many efforts have been made to 
have the county seat removed to some other 
point The story is told that that in 1830 a 
most determined effort was made to get the 
prize away from Covington. It was to be 
done by petitions to the Legislature. The 
relocatlonlsts, so It Is said, got all the living 
people possible to sign their petition, and 
then they resorted to the graveyards. At 
that time the graveyards of Fountain county 
were not largely populated, so they visited 
those in an adjoining county to find people 
who were willing to say to the Legislature 
that, though they were dead, yet were they 
fully satisfied that Covington was not the 
proper place for the seat of Justice of Foun- 
tain county. These signatures were ob- 
tained on the Bible doctrine, that, "though 
dead, he yet speaketh." 
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Covington hearing of this search among 
the dead, determined not to be outdone. So, 
to their counter-petition, they obtained the 
signatures of the adults, the half -grown, and 
the babes In arms, the dead who were burled 
In their own cemetery, and the number of 
names still being short, they obtained a mus- 
ter roll of a company that had fought under 
Jackson In the Seminole war, and strange as 
It may appear, every one of those gallant 
soldiers was decidedly In favor of Coving- 
ton. This muster roll was the winning card, 



Some time In the year 1892 two ladies of 
Covington visited where there was a live 
and flourishing club of women. On their 
return they spoke of .'t to several of their 
friends, and were surprised to find so many 
who felt as they did— the desire to resume 
the education they had laid aside for family 
and household cares. It culminated In their 
meeting at the home of Mrs. J. L. Allen, on 
November 4, 1802, and organizing a society 
for the purpose of mutual Improve) ent. 
Mrs. y. E. Llvlngood was chosen president. 




Bird's-eye- View of Covington, Fountain County. 



and the Legislature decided that a town so 
earnestly supported by men who had fought 
with Jackson was the proper town for a 
county seat. By this it can be seen that 
Jackson's name was all-powerful In Indiana 
In those early days. Almost three score 
years and ten have rolled away since then, 
and Covington still remains the capital of 
the county. 

Covington was for many years the home 
of Hon. Edward A. Hannegan, one of the 
most brilliant men Indiana has ever had. 
The people are Intelligent and hospitable, 
and, with Its churches and schools, it Is a 
pleasant town in which to live. 



Mrs. J. L. Allen vice president. Miss Jennie 
Du Bois secretary, Mrs. Anna Savage treas- 
urer. 

The name selected was the Woman's Club 
of Covington. At that time twenty names 
were enrolled, which soon Increased to 
thirty, and the members thought that num- 
ber sufficient, so no more names were added 
only to fill the places of members who re- 
signed or removed far away from the city. 
Soon the idea occurred to the members that 
something must be done, at least once a 
year, to bring out the husbands for a social 
evening. A banquet was suggested, which 
met the approval of all and as a result they 
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have banquetted once a year for the past 
five years. A llterai'y treat, with toasts and 
responses, also an elaborate spread, after 
which a social interchange of opinion has 
been the order of the evening's entertain- 
ment, and all have enjoyed It to the utmost 
The work has been uplifting and helpful, 
and the members certainly think there has 
been a very noticeable and marked improve- 
ment in papers and general club work. All 
seem deeply Interested in the research for 
what has heretofore seemed hidden, and 
great delight Is taken In biography, history 
and the more modem subjects of ever In- 
creasing interest given by the program com- 
mittee. Many of the members have done 
meritorious work. 

One of the members says: "As club 



this country early in the eighteenth century. 
He is a man of high literary attainments, • 
close student of history and the sciences, 
nis daughter early developed literary tastes, 
and wrote both prose and verse while in her 
young womanhood. Her nom de plume was 
Ermina Jennings. Of late years she has 
been much Interested In club work, and was 
in attendance at the General Federation of 
Woman's Clubs which met at Denver In 
June, 180S. She is strikingly original In her 
productions and Is most interested In early 
history and literature. She Is one of the 
organizers of the Woman's Club of Coving- 
ton, and was president the first and second 
year, but declined to accept the third term. 

Physically she is not a strong woman, but 
mentally a bright, active and extremely com- 





A Bend on Shawnee Creek, Fountain Coi ntv. 



workers our Ideas and thoughts have been 
deepened and broadened, and we have a 
stronger faith that womankind can accom- 
plish a good work in any of the many fields 
of activity to which she Is summoned by 
the call of modern progress." The first 
president, Ida Elizabeth Livingood, was born 
near Crawfordsville, Ind. She is the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. J. G. Johnson, who is of 
Englisli extraction, his ancestors coming to 



panlonable friend. To know her Is to ad- 
mire and love her. We quote an extract 
from a pretty little poem composed in her 
girlhood for the Crawfordsville Heview, en- 
titled "Changes": 

I am sitting by my window 

Watching the clouds as they fly; 

For the day Is dark and so dreary, 
And threatening clouds fill the sky. 
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I am tiiiuklng of life's many changes, 
Of the ebftacM we all muet soBtalii; 

For we knowtliftt with eteh Joy and pleasnre 
There erer cornea boztow and pain. 

Oft n life that heginneth In sadness, 
And o*or It dark shadows are cast. 

At the last meets with jcy so completed 
Tbat It shuts out all woes of tlie past. 

Bnt there eometh a rest noTer ending 

When the turmoils of life shall ceases 

And the spirit escapes from Its moorings 
And flies to that realm of sweet peace. 

The seeond presldeat was Uanr Don- 

lap (nee Belle), a worn; a of extraordinary In- 
telUpcnce. She was educated at the Episco- 
palian College, St. Agnes Hall. Terre Haute, 
Ind., while under tiie direction of Dr. Her- 
bert, bnt left a covple of months prior to her 
graduation. She is a woman more than 
ordlnarlh- gifted. Di.L'nificHl In maniier. 
Of a most social nature, and higliiy esteemed 
for her graees of wind by a large circle of 
admiring friends and acqnalntances. 8he 
served the club as president for two years 
faithftiHy and well. 

The third president was Ada Kogers (nee 
Adamson), whose father, John Adamson, 
was one of CoTlngton's earliest settlers. A 
man of great thrift and energy, who, dying, 
left ills family In most comfortable circum- 
stances. She being the eliiest daughter, and 
desiring a college edocation, her mother re- 
moved to Oreencastle and remained these 
until after her daughter's graduation In 
1877, afterward returning to the family 
homestead near this city. Mrs. Rogers pos- 
sesses great breadth of cl aracter, is a most 
estimable woman and unlllnohing in her 
duties. Her sterling worth is highly appre- 
ciated by her sister ch-l) workers. She did 
great credit to herself a presiding oltlcer, 
and tile dnb was in a most flourishing con- 
dition when her term of oflice eaqpired. 

The fonrth and present president is Mary 
Townsley (nee Curtis), who was born near 
Georgetown, 0. She is a woman of marked 
ability for dnb work. She is interested heart 
and aoni In the npllfting of woman to higher 
and nobler work. She took a fonr years' 
coiir«e in the Chautauqua Reading Circle, 
graduating in 18»1. She has a decided talent 
for Utenuy WMk and seems born to lead. 



She was recently re-elected to a second term 
of ofllee as iwesldent The Woman's dnb 

colors are heliotrope and lavender. 

The Budding T.ltornry Club Is the next 
oldest club and is composed of twelve young 
ladles who graduated this June (1S99). The 
dnb Is about six years old, and ttie yoong 
ladles evince a deep interest In ttieir work, 
and their papers show a highly meritorious 
research and composition. They are thor- 
oughly alive and quite conversant upon gen- 
eral topics of the day. They haTe their an^ 
nual reunions, with toasts, papa^^ etc Olnb 
colors, heliotrope and green. 

The Bachelor Girl's Club Is another Inter- 
eetlng club of young ladies, organised In 
Oetober of 1897. The number Is limited to 
twenty. They devote themselves to readings 
from favorite and distinguished authors, 
with occasional papers, etc. In this club is 
quite an array of talent and Interesting 
yonng ladles. Bnt in the past tfz months 
cnpid has been busy, and seversl of their 
number liave tnlcen other and more realistic 
vows. Of course they have been expelled. 

The Oooking Clnb has been organised for . 
several years, and la one of the busiest that 
c an be imagined. All kinds of palatable and 
fnn V fil l V mnflo to suit tlic taste of the 
most la^^tidious, is prepared by them, and 
enjoyed by all who aae fortunate enough to 
be luTlted to partake of the elnb*s hospl> 
tallty. Their object is to be< ome adepts In 
the art of cookery, a very laud..ble enter- 
prise and commendabli to their industry and 
good soise. 



The first paper printed In Fountain coun- 
ty staggered under the name of Western 

Constellation, Issued fu-st in 183(3 by Heniy 
Coinlngore and George W. Snyder. The paper 
was next conducted by J. P. Carlton, who 
was succeeded by John R. Jones. Mr. Jones 
changed the name to the more simple Peo* 
pie's Friend, and it is now called the Coving- 
ton Friend. Mr. Jones located in Cotington 
and established the paper In 1841. He 
brought a handpress with him from Cincin- 
nati by boat on the Wabash river. He was 
the real founder of the Feople's Friend, as 
it was larger than the Western Constella- 
tion and an entirely dlCfer^nt paper. It was 
Democratic in politics, and has continued 
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under the control of a long line of illustrious 
Democratic editors to the present time. In 
184G Mr. Jones sold to Solon Turman. Mr. 
Turman came from PerrysvlUe and pub- 
lished the paper until 1853, when he sold the 
office to Edward PuUen and moved to Green- 
castle, and began the practice of law with 
his father-in-law, Henry Secrest. Mr. Pullen 
sold in 1850 to C. L. Hansicker and went 
south and became a major in the confed- 
erate army, but baa not been heard from 
since a prisoner at Johnson's Island in Lake 
Erie. Mr. Hansicker sold the paper, April 
1, 1858, to H. R. Claypool, and in a short 
time after died in Covington of consumption. 
Mr. Claypool sold the paper to M. V. B. 
Corwin. In the spring of 1850 Mr. Corwin 
sold to J. H. Spence, who sold in 1874 to 
Ezra C. Vorhis, of Crawfordsville, Ind. Then 
Mr. Vorhis sold to Benj. Smith. Mr. T. D. 
Collins then purchased the office ard sold to 
Edward Harris in 1877, who in turn sold to 
Charles Quinn, who took in Charles Bore as 
a partner, who shortly af*^er sold the paper 
to John B. Schwin, and Mr. Schwin to Mr. 
Neil, who in turn sold back to Mr. Schwin, 
who is the present proprietor. 

Spence's People's Paper was established 
in 1874 by J. H. Spence, sole editor and i ro- 
prietor. Mr. Spence was bom in Covin~ton 
in 1833, September 4. From 1850 to 1874 1 e 
resided in California, engaged on the Daily 
Maryvllle Express. On his return to the 
States he worked at times on the Evening 
News of St. Louis. Mo., and the Cole County 
Ledger, established by George C. Harding, 
who died in Indianapolis. He published the 
first paper published in Mattoon, 111. In 
1850 he purchased the People's Friend of 
Covington, Ind., which he published fourteen 
years. Mr. Spence then started an independ- 
ent paper at Veedersburg, Ind., called the 
Fountain County Herald, but finding it un- 
profitable moved his office to Attica, chang- 
ing his paper's name to Attica Herald, and 
still not finding a liberal support moved his 
press to Lafayette, again changing its name 
to the Lafayette Republican, and ran his 

paper in the cause of the Republican party 
until after tiie election that fail (1874). when 
he again removed the plant to Covington 
and began the publication of Spence's Peo- 
ple's Paper. 

There is also published in Covington a re- 
ligious paper called The Gospel Echo, A. 
Elmore, editor and proprietor. 



The early history of the Covington schools 
is shrouded in oblivion. There are no rec- 
ords of the early schools whatever, and the 
only data concerning them are those obtain- 
able from the memories of the "oldest inhabi- 
tants." The meager sketch here given is 
based upon facts contrlbated by several 
venerable citizens whose accuracy In remin- 
iscence and chronogy Is proverbial, and 
hence it may be considered reasonably re- 
liable. 

The first building erected exclusively for 
school purposes of which any account can 
be found was a little brick building of one 
room, built about 1835. Prior to this Ume 
schools were conducted in available rooms 
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High Schooi. at Covington. 



in private houses, churches, and upper 
rooms of business buildings. Sometime be- 
tween 1835 and 1840 a second building, a lit- 
tle frame structure, was erected. 

The little brick did service as a temple 
of learning for many long years.. One of the 
earliest teachers of this school was Robert 
Lyons, a student from Asbury, now DePauw 
University. Hon. E. N. Bowman, the ven- 
erable landlord of the Colonial Hotel, was a 
pupil of Mr. Lyons in this building in I&IO,. 
and he remembers him very distinctly. Mr. 
Lyons seems to have stood very high In the 
estimation of his pupils and patrons, and 
also in the eyes of the faculty of Asbury 

University. As an evidence of the latter, 
Mr. Bowman recalls an occasion when he 
and his school were visited by no less a 
personage than Bishop Simpson, who was 
at that time president of Asbury University 
Another early teacher in this building was 
William H. Ward, who afterward became 
a distinguished lawyer and moved to Wash- 
ington City. Captain H. R. Claypool, who 
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still resides in Co\ringtoa, also taught in this 
tnittding darlmg the winter of ISMMM. 
In 18i0 a two-ttorj frame bnlUUng oon« 

talning two rooms was erected on the south- 
west corner of the present High School 
square. This structure served as the prin- 
cipal CMiter ot learning t&t about twenty 
yean, when It was destroyed by fire. The 
earliest teacher of whom we can find any 
account wlio wns principal of this building 
waa Benjamin Itankin, who had charge for 
three or Xoor year*. This was prior to 18^ 
as it was ta that year that Mr. Batftin re- 
moved to Oregon. J. 11. McEwing was prin- 
cipal of this building for two years, from 
1851 to 1853. This gentleman was succeeded 
by Captain H. R. Claypool. who had charge 
of the school from 1853 to 1855. 

In ISGl a four-room brick building was 
erected on the site of the present High 
School building. This structtire did service 
iO(V about fifteen years, or uuUl the schools 
ontgrew its capacity. Wm. G. Ensminger 
was one of the early principals of this build' 
ing. serving from 1863 to 18(>5. At a later 
period he served anotlior term of two years. 
A Mr. Iiynn also served as principal of this 
building for a time. Daring the term of 
service of this building the schools became 
8o crowded that for two years the Christian 
COinrch bnlldlng was used as a school room. 

During these early years the school term 
was very short, rarely exceeding three 
months, often mndi less. To supplement the 
public school term, many private subscrip- 
tions schools were mniutaiued, some tem- 
porarily, some regularly for a term of years. 
Among the latter may be mentioned a school 
organized by a Mrs. Maddox abont 18i4» 
wliich flourished four or five years. In 1846 
a Presbyterian minister organised a private 
school, which he conducted In ttte Presby- 
terian Church for seven or eight years. This 
was a very successful school, which gave in- 
stroctliHi not only In the elementary 
branches, but also in several higher studies. 
In fact, it might be more appropriately 
termed a high school than an elementary 
school. At the close of this school's term of 
service a Mr. Harris organized a private 
high school in an upper room of a business 
block on the west side of the public square. 
This was in 1%3, but the sdiool flonrfshed 
but a sliort time. 

In 1870 the present High School building 
was eomideted. This is a magnificent bnlld- 
lng, by far the largest and most imposing 
structure, either public or prlTBte^ in Foun- 
tain county. It is a three-story building, 
substantially and beautifully constmcted of 
brick and stone, and contains thirteen 
rooms, with an<ampla supply of cloak rooms, 
closets, and large, well lighted halls, pro- 
vided with broad, massive stairways. The 



building contains a large assembiy room on 
tiie third floorr with a capacity of serersl 
hundred people. 

In 188C the Fifth-street building was 
erected. This Is a plain but handsome brick 
building, two stories high, and contains four 
rooms. 

Tbe first snperintendent 'of the Corlngton 

city school'^ wnf! J. C. Jennings, who served 
for one year, from 1876 to 1877. The suc- 
cessive superintendents, in order, with their 
respectlYe terms of service, are as follows: 

G. W. Barr, 1S77 78; .1. Warren McBroom, 
1878-82; H. N. McKnight, 1882-88; V. E. Liv- 
engood. 1888-87; 8. A. D. Harry, 1887-91; W. 

H. Fertlch, 1891 95; W. P. Hart, the present 
Incumbent, from 1885 until the present time. 

The present Board of Bducatl<m is con- 
stituted as follows: .Tolm W. Sullivan, presi- 
dent; H. G. Yount, treasurer: Julius lioeb, 
secretary. It Is a very capable board, and 
the members are all devoted to tbe schools 
and exert every effort in their power to ad- 
vance them to a higher standard and pro* 
mote their efficiency. 

After the civil war the school term grad- 
ually inrreased in length, varying from five 
to nine months, as the amount of funds 
would permit. In 1800 the term was permsr 
uently fixed at nine mmiths, and it has 80 
remained ever since. 

In 1876, when the present High School 
building was ready for occupancy, seven 
teachers were employed. Tlie next year the 
number was Increased to eight, and so re- 
mained for fifteen years. In 1892 a ninth 
teacher was added, and this continued to be 
the number for three years. In 1895 ten 
teachers were employed; in 189G, eleven; in 
1897, thirteen; and the present year there are 
fifteen teachers In the corps. 

The total enrollment has Increased nearly 
two hundred since 1891-92. and during the 
.same time the number neither tardy uor ab- 
sent has increased from six in 1891-92 to 
143 in 1898-99. Graduates from tiie High 
School have increased from foar In 1881<02 
to nineteen in 1898-99. 

The High School was organized by Su- 
perintendent J. Warreu McHroom In 1S79. 
The course of study covered two years of 
worli, and tlie Urst class, eonsisting of four 
members* was graduated in 1881. A third 
year was added to the course by Superin- 
tendent V. E. Liveugood in 1SS4. The fourth 
year was added to the course by Superin- 
tendent W. P. Hert In 1896. 

For the first thirteen years all of the High 
School instruction was given by the sui>erin- 
tendent. In 1891 the first principal of the 
High School, Miss Lethea Fertich, was elect- 
ed. She served one year, and was succeeded 
by Miss Mollle McMahon, now Mrs. Dr. J. 
H. Honan, of Berlin, Germany, who servpd 
two years. In 1894 Miss Edna Hays wna 
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elpctpd principal, and served three years. She 
was succeeded in 1887 by James F. Mlllis, 
the present Incambent. 

In January, 1896, a second teacher was 
added to the High School faculty, and in 
1807, ft third tefteher, and a fourth was added 
to the corps In IStlS. 

The High School N. aa commissioned hy 
the Stete Board of Bducatlon, May 28, 1896. 

When Superintendent Hart assumed 
charge of the schools in 1895 he changed the 
gradation from annual to semi-annual 
classes, promotions being made twit-e a year 
throughout all the schools from the first 
year to the twelfth. T7n<ter tlds arrange- 
ment two classes will graduate from the 
High School each year, in January and 
Jone, respectively. 

During the present school year the sixth, 
seventh and eighth year classes were or- 
ganhsed on the departmental plan, one teach- 
er having charge of the same line of work 
in aU of these grades. In order to carry 
oat this arrangement, the teachers of these 
grades exchange rooms at stated intervals 
during the day, the pupils remuluing in their 
own rooms, thus avoiding the confusion and 
loss of time incident to the passing of 
classes. All of these rooms are ou the sec- 
ond floor of the High School building, a con- 
dition that greatly facilitates the plan. The 
system has resulted in economizing the time 
and efforts of the lenchers, and greatly aug- 
menting their teacliing power and interest, 
and In increftsed Interest and power on the 
part of the pupils. 

In 1897 physical culture was Introduced 
into the schools, and a thorough course is 
systematically carried out thoughout all the 
grades, both common and High School. The 
Freece system Is nsed. 

During the past four years tlie course of 
study in the elementary schools has been 
greatly enriched by the introduction of na- 
ture study and elementary science, vocal 
music, the reading of classics, and much 
carefciny directed Impromptu composition 
woris. 

The work in the High School is also ar- 
ranged on the departmental plan. Each de- 
pai*trnent is In charge of a college graduate 
who has taken advanced training in his spe- 
cial line of work, and It is not drawing the 
cas«' ton ^^tr Ti^iy to state that each of these 
teucherH i8 uu expert in his department The 
worlc is conducted on the laboratory plan, 
and the constant aim is to give to each pupil 
the power of self-directed efCort in a philo- 
sophical manner toward a definite end In 
view. 

There are five courses of study in the 
High School, Tis.; English, History. Bciencei 
Mathematics and Lutln. The English course 
extends over four years, and Is arranged in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Conference on College Bntrance Bequlre- 



ments. The eourse in History covers two 
and one-half years, one year of General His- 
tory, one V 11 of Amerlcnn History, and one- 
half yi'ar of Civil Government. The course 
in Science extends over three years, one- half 
year in liotany, one year in Zoology, one 
year in Physics, and one-half year in Physi- 
ology. The course In Mathematics embraces 
three and no Inlf reai-s. one and one half 
years of Algebra, one year of Plane Geom- 
etry, one-half year of Solid Geometry, and 
one-half year of Higher Arithmetic. The 
course in Latin extends over three years, 
one year Ir. Latin Lessons, one year of 
Csesar with Latin pros^ composition, and 
one year of Cicero with L>atiu prose composi- 
tion. 

These courses are all required, and arc in 
no sense * leetlve. It is the belief of the man- 
agement that election of studies on the part 
of the pupil is destructive of the psycholog- 
ical evolution of the iudividual. The aim has 
been to build the course of study firmly on 
a psychological basis, with a philosophical 
trend toward the highest and broadest plane 
of lofty.sympathetlc social fudty. 

Superintendent W. P. Hart was bom in 
Ripley county, Indiana, February 22, 1801. 
His early life was spent on the farm, and 
in the district schools of the neighborhood 
he received bis elementary education. His 
secondary training was received in the High 
Schools of Columbus, Indiana, and Edin- 
bui^, Indiana. He began teadbing at the 
age of sixteen, and in this manner obtained 
the means of defraying the expenses of bis 
collegiate course. Ue was graduated from 
the National Normal University with the 
class of 1881. That institution conferred the 
Master"? (li'Lire upon him In 1SS8. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, he took charge of the schools 
of Versailles. Indiana* a position wldch he 
held for three years. In 188^1 he began prac- 
ticing law, and followed this profession for 
three years, one year at Versailles, and two 
rears at Crawfordsville, Indiana. He was 
then for two years editor of The Teacher 
and Examiner, an educational journal pub- 
lished by the Normal Publishing House of 
Danville, Indiana. In 18S9 he accepted the 
superlntendency of the schools of Osgood, 
Indiana, and after two years of service there 
he was tmdered the superlntendency of the 
city schools of in ton. Indiana. He con- 
tinued in this posiUun for four years, when 
he resigned to accept bis present position as 
superintendent of the city schools of Coving- 
ton. This position he has held since 1895. 
During his bosy career he has found time to 
write some seven or eight books on edtica- 
tlonal subjects, among which may be men- 
tioned "The Civil Government of the United 
States and the States," "The Voice of the 
People," **A Study of the American Poete.*' 
and "Outlines In Arithmetic." lie has also 
contributed some work to literary magaalnes 
In the shape of short stodeo, sketches and 
poems. 
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Attica, the largest town In Fountain 
county. Is one of the prettiest In the State. 
Its neat, modern homes surrounded by well 
kept lawns. Its twenty miles of concrete 
walks. Its handsome shade trees that almost 
arch the broad streets, at once catch the eye 
of every stranger, and never has one left the 
city who does not carry with him a lasting 
impression of beauty, contentment and hap- 
piness. The city Is on a hillside that gently 
slopes to the river and every rain that comes 
to freshen the beautiful lawns also washes 



of Atticans that no man shall say aught but 
good of his town, and this community feeling 
has cemented its inhabitants and given 
them local pride that is the comment of all 
who come in contact with It. 

Its society Is of the kind that despises 
caste and that at once wins the hearts of all 
who come within Its province. Attica lies 
alongside the finest farming country the sua 
shines upon, settled by happy, irosperoua 
and liberal farmers, but It does not depend 
entirely upon this for its prosperity, for 






Attica, Foi xtain County, in 1S5*X 



the dirt from the streets and alleys, leaving 
them clean and pure. It is this fact, to- 
gether with the pun' water furnished, that 
has given Attica the reputation of having 
the lowest death rate of any town or city in 
the United States, a reputation given it by 
the Philadelphia Medical World, and sub- 
stantiated by statistics. The water works 
are without a superior, the purest spring 
water being furnished by five wells, with a 
daily capacity of over a million gallous. 
The pumping machinery is of the most 
modem and the entire plant is one that can 
not be surpassed. The stores of Atticu are 
of the most modern, and their owners the 
most enterprising. It is an unwritten law 



within its limits a number of prosperous 
factories run at full capacity the year round. 
Attica's schools are without a superior and 
are a Just pride to every citizen. They are 
among the few public schools of the State 
having free kindergarten, and in them is 
given special art Irstruction and every aid 
that can perfect the pupil's work. T*<e 
postoffice Is an anomaly to those who do not 
know where it gets its great patronage. The 
business of the office for the month of May 
amounted to $4,500, and for tLe year ending 
March 31, it amounted to more than any 
other second class ofilce In Indiana. It has 
free delivery, is the smallest town in the 
United States requiring an electric cancel- 
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Wug machine, and Is the only one of Its size 
with a government mall wagon. In short, It 
could not be out of place In a town ten times 
as large as Attica. This immense business 
is made possible by the Sterling Remedy Co., 
which further aids Attica by giving employ- 
ment to one hundred and fifty of her people. 

It may be truthfully said of Attica that 
she is one of the most prosperous of the 
smaller cities of the State. The natural ad- 
vantages, having two direct trunk lines, the 
Wabash running east and west and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois running north and 
south; the enterprising spirit of her citizens; 
her excellent society; her model schools; all 
mark Attica as an Inviting place for indus- 
tries and for a home for those who wish to 
enjoy the best of life's offerings. Attica's 
grit and ability to combine in matters of mu- 
tual Interest was clearly shown in 1885, 
when, in three minutes, a deadly cyclone 



was left It Is this spirit of pluck, of com- 
bined Interest and ceaseless enterprise, that 
has made Attica and that will keep her in 
the front rank of the smaller cities of the 
State of Indiana. 

Among the industries of Attica Is the 
largest handle factory in the State. The 
company operating It own enough timber In 
the State of Missouri to supply them for 
thirty years with their present capacity. 
Two large carriage factories, two wagon 
factories, a hub and spoke factory and an 

iron bridge works are among the Industries 
of the place. A syndicate has been formed 
and Is now erecting a sanltorlum. It will 
contain sixty rooms, with all the modern 
conveniences. The sanltorlum will furnish 
electric and mud baths. The grounds around 
it are very beautiful, and when completed It 
will be one of the most delightful healtl re- 
sorts in the State, Building is very active 
this year, and more new houses are being 
erected than any time before. 




Perry Street, Attica, Fountain County, Looking South. 



swept over the town, wiping out scores of 
houses, razing factories and destroying the 
accumulations of years. It was on the 12th 
of May and before the night of the 13th con- 
tracts had been let for rebuilding. Within a 
year better homes and larger factories stood 
In the places of the scores destroped and not 
a trace of the work of the deadly air monster 



Attica is one of the oldest towns in the 
county. When It was first settled there was 
quite a rivalry between it and Rob Roy, both 
striving for pre-eminence. The completion 
of the caual to Attica gavt; It the advantage 
and its old-tlnio rival hn.s long ceased to 
make any pretensions in that line. At ont^ 
time Attica was a formidable rival of La- 
fayette. 
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The Monday Club Is the oldest club in At- 
tica— an alma mater of the rest, and is the 
out^owth of an organization first known 
as the Shakespeare Club, which was formed 
in September, 1S92, at tlie home of Mrs. A. 
P. Green, for the purpose of reading Shake- 
speare's historical plays and studying their 
contemporaneous history. After two years 
of that work, Iluskln was studied for one 



a hundred friends with a lecture by some 
eminent lecturer, the '.ast one being Profes- 
sor Mllford, of Wabash College, whose sub- 
ject was Edgar A. Poe. 

The Musical Art Society had its begin- 
ning in the I^adles' Chorus, which for three 
years enjoyed more than a local reputation 
under the direction of Mrs. L. E. Davie, 
daughter of L. O. Emerson, of Boston. 




4 




Perry Street, Attic.'^, Fountain County, Looking North. 



winter. But in 1895 the present club was 
formally orgaulzed, with Miss Llllle Clark as 
president, the member.shlp limited to twenty- 
five, and Its regular place of nieetlug the par- 
lors of Mrs. James Martin. For two years 
**tlie lilstory of our homeland," with its liter- 
ature and some miscellaneous work, engaged 
Its attention, while the last year has bt'cn 
devoted to French history, Its ancient begin- 
nings, with a sprinkling of present day top- 
ics. One unique feature of each meeting is 
a parliamentary drill. 

With its elliclent president. Miss Minnie 
Parker, the club is doing most excellent 
work, its aim being the elevation of its mem- 
bers in intelligence and power; to make them 
broad, alive to the questions of the day, ca- 
pable of independent thought and easy in its 
expression. Each winter the club entertains 



In September, 1805, it was decided to en- 
ter upon work with the Boston Society for 
Encouragement of Study at Home, and a 
club of twenty-five ladles, with Mrs. Esther 
T. Green as president, and Mrs. Jennie Nave 
musical director, was formed. With Sir 

George Groves's Musical Dictionary, Parry's 
"Art of Music." and Matthews' "History of 
Music," this club has done thorough work. 
Beginning with the earliest form of music, 
they have traced Its evolution through ten 
centuries from the foundation and "Pipes o' 
Pan" to the Stelnway grand and cathedral 
organ. Each program has been unique la its 
conception and rendition. Illustrating as it 
has the music of all nations with their folk 
songs and the vai-lous schools. With Mrs. 
Nave as president, the society is at present 
studying the lives and oratorios of Handel 
and Iladyn. 

Mention must be made of the Club for 
Physical Training, of twenty women, who 
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are studying "Poise, Physical, Mental and 
Moral." This club Is specially fortunate in 
having for its instructor Miss Cocroft, pres- 
ident of the Physical Culture Extension So- 
ciety. 

The Winona Reading Circle has completed 
its first year of worli with a membership of 
twenty-eight This organization has entered 
upon a four years' study of the history of 
the world, taking the subject by epochs. The 
course just completed comprises the reading 
and discussion of four boolcs, Starr's "First 
Steps in Human Progress, Fradenburg's "An- 
cient Religions," Wlllilnson's "LaUn Clas- 
sics in English," and Froude's "Biography of 
Ccesar. Next year will be devoted to the 
study of the Introduction of Christianity Into 
Europe. 

The Attica Art Club Is the youngest child 
of the club movement, and had its birth in 
the desire of a few women to know some- 
thing of the great pictures of the world and 
their painters. The program for the present 
year starts with "Egyptian Architecture," 
and Includes such topics as "Greek Art as 
Debtor and Creditor," " The Faun of Praxi- 
teles," and the "Attic School." Lubke's 
"History of Art" is the chief text book, and 
most enjoyable evenings are spent with "Art 
for Art's Sake." 

"What is a woman's club? A meeting ground 
For those of purpose great and broad and 
strong, 

Whose aim Is toward the stars; who ever 
long 

To make the patient, listening world resound 
With sweeter music, purer, nobler tones. 
A place where kindly, helpful words are 
said. 

And kindlier deeds are done; where hearts 
are fed; 

Where wealth of brain for poverty atones, 
And hand grasps hand and soul finds touch 
with soul." 

Attica enjoys the distinction of one of the 
best school systems in the State. Her schools 
are regarded with favor by educators gener- 
ally. And it is needless to say that her cltl- 
sens take great pride In them, and give them 
their hearty support. 

The system comprises a careful organiza- 



tion of work beginning with the kinder- 
garten and extending through a full four 
years' high school course. Attica was the 
second town in the State to Incorporate the 
kindergarten as an integral part of her pub- 
lic school system. She thus offers to her 
youth fourteen years of continuous instruc- 
tion. Something of the school spirit and the 
energy of the school management is shown 
In the fact that the enrollment of pupils la 
the schools of the city this year Is 105 per 
cent, of the school enumeration. Excluding 
all pupils under six years of age, the per cent. 
Is 07. This percentage is partly explained 
by the attendance of country pupils In the 
grammar and high school grades. These 
young people are willing to pay board and 
tuition fees in order to secure the better fa- 




Attica High School Building. 



cllitk'S. But the percentage Is chiefly ex- 
plained by the fact that the community has 
a healthy school interest. The children are 
kept In school. * 

The high school Is commissioned by the 
State Board of Education, and under the 
present admlnlstrntlon has attained suffi- 
ciently high rank that its graduates receive 
advanced stand'ng in the colleges to which 
accredited. It Is equipped with physical, 
chemical and biological laboratories, and a 
working library of a tliousand volumes. The 
work in the high school and eighth grades Is 
arranged entirely on the departmental plan. 
The high school faculty comprises six in- 
structors, each of whpm is a specialist In bis 
department. Prof. W. F. Mulllnnlx has 
served aa principal for five years. 

No teacher Is employed In Attica who haa 
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not had college or normal training or the 
equivalent. To secure and retiUn such teach- 
ers, the highest salai'ies are paid. The aver- 
age grade salary in Attica is ten cents higher 
than the average grade salary in the thirty 
most active towns and cities of the State. 
The course of study is aligned with the best 
educational thought of the day. Is well bal- 
anced and free from fads. Something of its 
recognition among educators is shown in the 
endorsement of the course of instruction in 
sociology by Dr. Small and Dr. Henderson, 
of the Chicago University, and by Dr. Com- 
mons, of New York. Specimens of grade 
work in elementary science were last year 
used for Illustrative purposes in the depart- 
ment of botany in one of the strongest uni- 
versities. The course in art has been ex- 
tended through tlie high school recently and 
placed in charge of a special instructor. The 
department of art in the high school proba 
bly ranks third or fourth in the State. 

The office of superintendent has been oc- 
cupied in recent years by a number of strong 
men, prominent among whom are Prof. S. 
E. Harwood, of the Southern Illinois Nor- 
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The McDonald Ho.mkstead at Attica. 

mal University at Carbondale, and Superln- 
lendeuts Kenaston, of Crawfordsville, and 
llersluuan, of New AU)any. The present in- 
cumbent, W. A. Mlllis, who has been in charge 
of the school for five years, is an Indiana 
University man, writes extensively for tlie 
educational pres-s. Is a.ssociate e<lltor of The 
Winonlan. and dean of tlie Winona Summer 
School. He has the cordial support of an 
active and sensible board of education, un- 
der the presidency of Mr. J. A. Brady. The 



members of the board are active business 
men and represent the progressive element 
of the city. 

Accessory to the schools are the High 
School Alumni Association, a very success- 
ful mother's club, special study clubs, and 
a series of educational meetings, which 
are held for the purpose of stimulating and 
directing the sentiment of the community. 
In this manner the people have been brought 
into personal contact with such educational 
leaders as Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. W. L. 
Bryan, Dr. Hallmann, Dr. J. M. Rice, Dr. 
John M. Coulter and Dr. Chas. A. McMurry. 
The standard set by these educators has 
borne fruit in the fine school spirit 



The Fountain Ledger was established by 
James P. Luse, who afterwards made his 
mark in journalism ^and became an impor- 
tant factor in national politics. Mr. Luse 
selected Covington as the home of the 
Ledger, and, after running It a year, in May, 
1852, sold it to Isaac A. Rice. Democracy 
made It so warm for Mr. Rice that in a few 
months he moved the plant to Attica and 
changed the name to the Attica ledger. He 
continued as Its editor until 1858. Two 
years later he was the Republican candidate 
for Congress, and died while making the 
canvass, at Delphi. The I^edger then passed 
into the hands of C. W. Bateman. after- 
wards to Oscar F, Stafford, and In 1864 to 
lieujamin F. Hegler. who for ton years made 
it a power in politics. In November. 1874. 
tlio paper was purchased by L. D. Hayes 
and A. S. Peacock, who conducted it five 
years, wlien the latter withdrew. Mr. Hayes 
remained in possession a year, and then sold 
to A. S. Peacock and H. C. Martin. These 
gent'.emen made a complete revolution In the 
plant, making it one of the most complete 
provincial onicos In the State. In 1885 Mr. 
Martin wltlidrow and Mr. Peacock conduct- 
ed the btislnosa (with the exception of one 
.voar) until 1S08. In 1S07 he punhasetl the 
.Vttica Evening News, which had been 
started a few months previous by C. D. Case, 
and tlianned its name to tlie Attica Daily 
Ledger. In 181)8 the Attica Ledger Printing 
J'umpany was organized, with A. S. Peacock, 
F. P. Cooke and Ed R. Campbell as stock- 
holders. In Atigust of the same year Mr. 
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Peacock sold his Interest to R. C. Gault. In 
April of the present year another change 
was made whereby Ed R. Campbell and C. 
W. Randall became the owners. The pro- 
prietors are putting good worlc on both the 
daily and weelcly editions, and their efforts 
promise to keep the Ledger in the front rank 
of Indiana journalism. The Ledger has al- 
ways been a hard tighter for Its town, a pop- 
ular home paper, and a consistent and effect- 
tive advocate of Republican principles. 

In 1884 H. W. Thaten established the 
Fountain-Warren Democrat, and succeeded 
in making a second paper In Attica a suc- 
cess, after a number of failures in that di- 
rection. He sold the Democrat to R. Mc- 



cases whole families were picked up and car- 
ried a distance of from one hundred to five 
hundred feet. The loss amounted to about 
1200.000. 



One of the historic buildings of Attica is 
the old stone house, a view of which is 
given. It was built In 1840 by Edward 
Hemphill. It stood on the bank of the mill 
race, and so close to the water that It was a 
common thing to sit on the steps and fish In 
the race. It was then used as a woolen 
mill, and Is now occupied as a skirt factory 
by the sons of the original builder. 




The Oldest Hoi'se in Attica. 



NelU, who, in 1892, disposed of it to George 
M. Williams, its present owner. The Demo- 
crat is an effective party paper and a strong 
advocate of Attica and her interests. 

The latest addition to the Attica news- 
paper fraternity is an independent weekly, 
the Saturday Press, published by R. E. Ray 
and E. W. Gumert. The first number evi- 
dences the proper spirit of local pride. 



The great tornado, of which we givr» six 
views, swept over Attica a few minutes after 
0 o'clock p. m.. May 12, 18S0. The factories 
had Just closed down, and the working peo- 
ple had gone home, or the loss of life would 
have been fearful, but, as it was only, one 
death occurred— that of a woman who was 
buried beneath the ruins of her own home. 
More than one hundred buildings were swept 
away In less than three minutes. In some 



Indiana, In the years that have gone, has 
lost millions of money because the people 
have not taken advantage of the resources of 
wealth lying at their very doors. Let a story 
come of the discovery of gold in the far off 
Klondike region, and although it is made 
known that the gold can only be obtained 
by undergoing hardships and privations of 
the worst character— such hardships that 
only few can survive — and at once thousands 
of men will rush forth, ready to undergo the 
toil, endure the hardships, risk death from 
starvation, and buoyed up only by a faint 
hope that they may find a fortune and save 
It. This they will do while at their very 
doors will be a source of wealth. If properly 
utilized, greater than nil the gold of the 
Klondike. Indiana, in her clays, has more 
wealth than tlie Klondike can furnish. For 
years Indiana cities sent to Ohio and West 
Virginia to purchase brick for paving pur- 
poses, while Indiana could have furnished a 
brick equally good. Thus the cities of the 
State, in a few years, sent out more than a 
million of money, and thereby the State be- 
came that much poorer. It is true the cities 
had the brick, but Ohio and West Virginia 
had the money, while if the brick had been 
purchased in Indiana we would not only 
have had the brick, but the money also. It 
is short-sighted political economy to go away 
from home to purchase anything we can buy 
at home. 

That million dollars, if kept In Indiana, 
would have built up a hundre<l otlier trades, 
and those trades, feeling the inflation thus 
coming to tliem, would have encouraged oth- 
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ers to come into the State. Had the people 
of Indiana properly developed the resources 
for wealth so lavishly given them by Provi- 
dence, our population to-day would be at 
least three and a half million, and our State 
would be one of the wealthiest In the Union. 
The people are but Just beginning to realize 
what great wealth is to be found in her beds 
of clay and shale. 

Fountain county Is rich In her clays. She 
has, indeed, the wpalth of an empire bidden 
under her soil. Perhaps the most noted shale 
deposits are found in the vicinity of Veeders- 
burg. The knowledge of the value of these 



and pay out about $5,000 per montn in 
wages. Their capacity is 70,000 brick per 
day, and they are operating twenty-two 
kilns. During the shipping season they load 
about twenty-five cars per day. 

Veedersburg Is favorably situated for 
transportation purposes, having the Big 
Four, the Clover Loaf and the Coal rail- 
roads, and is destined to become one of the 
chief manufacturing centers of the State. 
The demand for paving brick must increase 
with every year, for as our cities grow in 
population, and our towns become cities, the 
Improvement of the streets will increase, and 




deposits did not come all at once. Before 
the value of the shales were fully understood 
the Wabash Paving Company had located a 
plant about half a mile from Veedersburg, 
to manufacture pavers from the Are clay 
which outcropped at that point While thus 
engaged, the company experimented with 
shales, and found them the very thing for 
their purpose. Now their vitrified bricks 
and blocks command a ready sale every- 
where for paving purposes. This company 
was organized In February, 1892, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The factory was started In 
August of that year. They work 100 men 



vitrified bricks furnish a splendid pavement 
Nor is this all. The time is coming when 
many of the highways of the country dis- 
tricts will be paved with brick. The demand 
for good roads Is becoming almost universal, 
and some other substance than gravel will 
be resorted to after awhile. Nor Is this 
future of vitrified products confined to pav- 
ing purposes, but they are already being 
used in a limited degree for foundation pur- 
poses, and this use will Increase with every 
year, especially If their value in this direc- 
tion is thoroughly advertised. 

The clays and shales of Fountain county 
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Railroad Junction, Vkedkrsburg. 



are not confined to the nelRhborhood of 
Veedersbux'g, by any means, but are found 
in nearly every part of the county. The dis- 
covery of natural gas directed the attention 
of all the people to the gasbelt, and manu- 
facturing industries sprang up there as it 
were in a night, and within a few years In- 
diana became one of the great manufactur- 
ing Slates of the Union, but within the last 
few years public attention has been called 
to the value of the clays and shales of the 
State, and they are to furnish her a great 



source of wealth in the future, and Fountain 
county will reap her full share. 

Uob Itoy was laid off as a town in 1S26. 
It became almost at once an important cen- 
ter of trade, although it was four miles from 
the river. In 1836 it had five dry goods 
stoi'cs, four groceries and a tavern. At one 
time it had live tlouring mills, a carding mill, 

an oil mill', a packing house and a still house, 
and did more business than Lafayette at that 
time. The building of the Wabash and Erie 
canal to Attica destroyed its prosperity. 



WANDERERS. 



Wc followed the path of years, 

And walked for a while together 
Through the hills of hope and the vale of 
tears, 

Sunned by laughter and washed by tears, 
In the best and the worst of weather. 



Till we came to a gloomy wood. 

Where our steps were forced asunder 
By the twisted, tangled trees that stood, 
Meeting above like a frowning hood, 
With a world o* darkness under. 



And whenever by chance we met 
In tlie woodland's open spaces, 
We were bnilsed and tattered and soiled and 
wet, 

With much to pity, forgive, forget. 
In our scarred and dusty faces. 

Well!— It was long ago, 

And the leaves in the wood are falling, 
As we wander wearily to and fro. 
With many a change In our hearts, I know; 

But still I can hear you calling. 

—Arthur J. Legge. 
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OLD GLORY. 

BY KEV. WILLIAM A. QUAY LB. 



We have heard the battle-bvgte braak the 
silence of the nigbt. 

We have seen th« tattle coIquumi In the tem- 
pests of the flgbt. 

And belield Old Glory sbining witb its stars 
of uorning light; 
While Freedom marched along. 

Chorus.— Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, ballplujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Freedom Is marching on. 



We have seen our country battle when the 

North and South were foes, 
We have seen heroic stnigglee 'twizt the 

battle's dawn and close; 



But that day of fatal warfhie dims Into a 
deep repose, 
And Freedom mardies on. 

We have lived to see Old Glory float its stara 

from straud to strand. 
And have seeu it wave in triumph o'er the 

Spaniard's conquered land; 
And the North and South are Tailisfaed, for 

Americans we stand* 
And Freedom marehee en. 

Under Stripes and Stars we're marching to 
the fxering of flie woiM; 

And for Freedom, tlccts and armlee Into bat- 
tle's thick are hurled; 
And the dear folds of Old Glory to Olft 

world's winds are unfnrled 
While Freedom marches ou. 



AFTER THE BURIAL* 

BY JAMES BU8SBI.L IvOWCLI.. 



Yea, faith Is a goodly anchor; 
When skies are swept as a psalm, 

At the bows It lolls so stalwart, 
In blull, broad-shouldered calm. 

And when over breakers to leeward 
The tattered surges are hurled, 

It may keep our head to tLe tempest. 
With its grip on the base of the world. 

But, after the shipwteck, tell me 

What help In Its Iron thews, 
Still true to the broken hawser, 

De^ down among sea-weed and ooze? 

In the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
"VVlit'U the helpless feet stretch out 

And find In the deeps of darkness 
No footing BO solid ae doubt 

Then better one spar of Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human hnirt may cling to. 
Though hopeless oi shore at last! 

To the spirit Its splendid eonjectaree, 
To the flesh Its 8we<'t despair. 

Its tears o'er the thin-worn locket 
With its beauty of deathless halrl 

Immortal? I feel It and know It, 
Who doubts it of such as she? 



But that is the pang's very secret- 
Immortal away from me. 

There's a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would eearce stay a chUd in his race. 

But to me and my thought It Is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 

Your locrfc, my friend, Is perfect, 

Your morals most drearily true; 
But, since the earth clashed on her eoffln, 

i keep hearing that, and not yovu 

Console If you will, I can bear It; 

'Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 
But not an the preaching since Adam 

Has nude Death other tiian Death. 

It Is pagan; but wait till you feel tt~ 

That Jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to oar primitive rock. 

Communion in spirit! Forgive me. 
But I, who am earthly and weak. 

Would give all my Incomes fn>ni dreamland 
Fur a touch ol her hand on my cheekl 

That little shoe In the corner, 
So woru aud wrinkled and brown, 

With its emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down. 
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DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 



■ 

1820. Daaifil BooM, the li«n» of Ken* 

tucky, died. 

1820. Gas first introdaced Into America 
for illuminating pnrpoMe. It was first used 
at Baltlmonk 

1820L Site of TnffianapoUe eriMtod. 

1820. A regular line of Conestoga wagons 
for transportation of freight egtabllshed be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore in the 
East and Fittslnirg and WbeetUng in the 
West 

1820. The Mlaeouxl Oempfomlee pwMed 

by Oongrees. 

18^. Florida ceded to the United States. 

1820. Aabbel P. WlUard, once Oovenior 
eC Indiana, botik 

IKO. William Tccumseh Sherman born. 

1821. Gen. Andrew Jacksoo appointed 
Governor of Florida. 

1822. Boston racelved a dtj charter. 
1822. John Glbaon, for sereial Tears Bee> 

retary of Indiana Territory, died. 

1822. Great negro conspiracy at'Cbarlea- 
ton, S. C. Xliirty-flve negroes executed. 

1622. Ulysaea S. Grant bora. 

1822. Bothorford B. Hayea born. 

1822. WUllam H. BncUsh, of Indiana, 
bom. 

1823. The United States and Great 
Britain onlte to vm»m the al&Te trade. 

1828. <NlTer P. Morton, the great war 

Governor, born. 

1823. Schuyler Colfax born. 

1824. First locomotive intxoiluced into 
the United States, its speed was six miles 
an hour. 

1824. Lafayette arrives In the United 
State*! on his la-st Y!<?it to tbLs country. 

im^. Albert G. i'oruir. Governor of In- 
diana, iMxn* 

1884. Gen. Wlnfleld Scott Haneodc born. 

1825. The great Erie canal completed. 
1825. The Oiiio canal, from Cleveland to 

Portsmouth, began. 

182& Thomas Jeffoaon and John Adams 
died on the Mune day. 



1828. Organlsatton of the great Temper- 

ance soolety known as the Wasblngtonlans. 

1S26. Duel between Henry Clay and 
John Randolph. 

1826L Gen. George B. HcOlellan bCHm. 

1827. The first ralhroad In the United 
States bnUt 

1827. Michael C. Eerr, of Indiana, once 
SpeaJcer of the Honse of BepresentatireSr 
born. 

1829. The Legislature of Missouri adopt- 
ed a resolution requesting all the State 
ofllccfs and members of the Leglshutnrs to 
wear no clothing except made from prodncts 

of that State. 

1820. The Ohesapeake and Ohio canal 

commenced. 

1830. The first railroad for conveying 
passengers In the United States completed. 

1830. Famous <teb&te In Oongress be- 
tween Webster and Hayne. 

1S30. Mormon church organized. 

1830. Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States, bem. 

1881. James Noble^ Boiator fkom In- 
diana, died. 

\K\\ The famous Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion m vuginia. 

1831. James Monroe died. 

1831. Outbreak of jQie war between 
Maine and New Brunswick. 

1831. President James A. Garfield born. 

1831. Capture and execution of the uoted 
pirate GIbbs. 

1881. Gen. PbU Sheridan bora. 

1832. First steamboat at Chicago. 

1832. Bill for re-charteriug the United 
estates Bank vetoed, 

1882. Outbreak of the NuIlUlers In South 
Catellna. 

1832. Charles Carroll, the last of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independenccv 
died. 

1832. The great meteoric shower. 
1882. Onthreak of tbe Black Hawk wa . 
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1832. Beginning of tbe great nnandai 

panic. 

1833. Deposits removed from United 
States Bank. 

1888. President Benjamin Harrlmn bora. 

1834. Lafayette died. 

1834. Jolin Marshallt tbe great Chief 
Justice, died. 

1884. Jonatlian Jennings, first GoTornor 
of Indiana, died. 

1835. Osceola opens the Semlnolo w rir. 
1835. Major Dade and one huudred 

United States soldiers massacred by tlie 
Indians. 

1835. Great fire In New York; 674 houses 

burned. 

1835. Attempt made to assassinate Presi- 
dent Jaclisoa. 

183S. Benjamin Parke, a distlngalshed 
jnzlst of bidlana, died. 

1886L President James Madison died. 



183G. Slm<m Kenton, the great Indian 
scout, died. 

1836. Anti-slavery riot In CindnnatL 
1880. Massacre of tbe Alamoti 

1836. Great contest In Oongress over the 
right of petition. 

1837. Osceola, the great Seminole clilef. 
died. 

1887. B. P. Lorejoy Idlled by pro«laTerr- 

ites at Alton, IlL 

1837. • Morse granted a patent on bis tde- 
graph. 

1837. The steamer Caroline bimied by 

the Canadians. 

1837. Chic-a?ro incorporiited. 

1837. Tlic famous expunging resolutions 
passed by the United States Senate. 

1887. ^rest aurora borealls display. 
1887. G rover Cleveland bom. 
1839. Mormons settle at Nauvoo, 111. 
1839. All tlie banks of tbe country sus- 
pend specie pnyments. 

1838, G^ George A. Custer born. 



THE MONTH OF JUNE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 



The followinf? Important events in Ameri- 
can and Indiana history occurred in tbe 
month of Jime: 

June 1, llS^t John Adams presented to 
George III as the first ambassador of tbe 
United States. 

June 1, 1830, first conference of the Mor* 

mon church held. 

June 1, 1813, American ship Chesapeake 
captured by British ship Shannon. 

June 1, IS'i.S. James Hudianan (lI»>iL 

June 2, lbl5, Giin. Phil Keuruey born. 

June 3, 18(^, peace declared between the 
United States and Tripoli, 

June 3. 1808, Jeff Davis bom, 

June 3. ISOl. Stephen A. Douglas ditnl. 

June 8, 1845, President Andrew Jackson 
died. 

June 10, 1801, war dedared against 

Tripoli. 

June 11. 1741, Dr. Joseph Warren, the 

liiTo of 'nnnkrr HlTl, born. 

June 11, 1841), Jutues K. Polk died. 

June 12, 178G, Nathaniel Greene, one of 
the great generals of tbe Revolutionary war, 
died. 

June 14, 1777. Paul Jones hoists the Stars 
.ntni Stripes for the first time on an Amerl> 
cuu vessel. 

June 15, 177.J. Washington made com- 
mander-in-chief of the colonies, with the 
title of general. 

June 15, 1777, Lafsjetts landed In 
America, 



June ^' 1S7!>. cutting of great Peace 

Jubilee at lioiiton. 

June 10, 1806, great eclipse of the sun. 
June 17, 177S, Battle of Banker HUl. 

June 17. 1850. John C. Fremont nomi- 
nated as tbe first candidate of tbe Republi- 
can party for President 

June 18, 1812, war declared against Great 

Britain. 

June 19. 18G4. Kearsarge destroys tbe 
Alabama. 

Junp 10. 1881. Henry S. Lane, S^iator 

from Indi.'iiia, died. , 

Junu 21, 177S, Battle of Monmouth. 

June 22. 18S)8. Shafter invades Cuba. 

June 24, 1833, John Kaudoiph. of Roa- 
noke, died. 

Junr 2."., 1870. troops under Gen. Custer 
massacred by tbe Indians. 

June 20, 1857, the first attempt to lay a 
cahlf .u ross tlie Atlantic failed. 

June 20, 1803, Commodore Andrew Hull 
Foote died. 

June 27, 18H. Jnsoph nnd ITyram Smith, 
leaders of the Muraiou.s, killed by a mob at 
Carthage. lU. 

June 27, 1800, Great Bastem arrives at 
New Vurk, 

June 27. 1878, Hiram Powers, the great 

sculptor, died. 

June 28, 1776, Moultrie defeats British at 
Gharleston. 

June 20. 1852, Henry Clay died. 
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HISTORY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



QUBSTIOlfS rOK MAY. 

1. When audi where was the tint baah 
of lesne eetabUsbed in Indiana? 

2. "What safecniards were made for de- 
positors and biUhoiders? 

3. What became of that bank? 

4. When was the State' Bank diarteredt 
tk What limitatlona were placed upon Its 

Iraue of billB? 

6. How was its capital raised? 

7. What were the results of its manoge- 
nientl 

8. When and why was *he Bank of the 

State chartered? 

0. What was tbe free banlung syatem, 
and wiiat were Its resatls? 

IOl What two great flnandal panlee oe- 
cncxed in the earlj liletory of banking in the 
States and what wow the caoMS of them? 

ANSWKKS. 

1. The first bank ct issue established In 
the State waa the Bank of Vinoennee, at 
VIncennes. At the same aeiston of the L^;ta- 

latvn e the Farmers' and Mechanics* Bank of 
Madison was chartered. These charters 
were granted by the Territorai Legislature 
in 1814. 

2. The Charters were rery loosely drawn, 

and contained no safeguards for either de- 
positors or billholders. Everytiiing depend- 
ed upon tlie honesty and fidelity of the offl- 
eers. It was reqnired tliat they should kee]^ 
In their vavlts a certain amount of spede^ 
and the amount of circulating notes was lim- 
ited, but no provisions were made for ex- 
amiuatious of the bank, or to otherwise en- 
force the proTlsi<»is of the chartm In xe* 
lation to tiie amount of specie lidd» or of 
the notes issued. 

3. The banlkS were both profsperous for 
awhile, and the business was conducted hon- 
estly and legitimately; that of the Farmers* 
and Medianics' Bank at Madison continued 
always so to he conducted. Under the con- 
stitution of ISIO the charters of the two 
banlis were continued, and the Legislature 
was authorized to adopt either of them as a 



State Banic with authority to estabttsb 

branches. On the first of January, 1817. the 

Lej?lglature did adopt the VIncennes Bank, 
and it was authorized to increase its capital 
Stock $1,000,000, of which the State had the 
right to take a ewtain amount The bank 
adopted the Farmers' and Mechanics' as a 
branch, and established branches at Coi-y- 
do4 and Brookvilie. Almost immediately up- 
on being thus made a State Bank It entered 
upon an era of wild and criminal misman- 
agement, until Its doors v; t i finally closed 
by the court. The Farmers and Mechanics' 
Bank maintained its credit, redeemed all its 
bills, paid Its depositors* and when Its 
diarter exptoed was anthorined to cmir- 
tlnue business. The deposltom and bill< 
holder"? of till- 11:1 nk at Vlnoennf>fi and the 
branches at Brookvilie and Gorydou never 
recdyed anything. 

4. TIm State Bank of Indiana was char- 
tared tai 18S4. Tiie State waa altering upon 

Its system of internal improvements and the 
demand for some banking system was lm» 

peratlve. 

5. It could not issue bills of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars, nor could It put 
In ctrculatton bills of other banks, of a less 

denomination than five dollars. 

6. The capital .stock was at first placed 
at $1,000,000, of which the State was to take 
one-half. It was afterward Increased from 
time to time, until the holdings of the State 
amounted to about $1,500,000. To enable 
private individuals to subsrril)e for the re- 
maining one-half of the stock, the State 
offered to loan to the subscriber sixty-two 
and one-half per cent of the stock sub' 
scribed. 

7. Through the cfTlcient and honest man- 
agement of Its alYairs, by Its ufhcers, the 
State Bank became the model bank of the 
whole country, and when its affairs were 
wound up, on the expiration of its <diaiter, 
the profits to the State and the other stock- 
holders wflfl very large. During the panic 
of 1837 the Bank suspended specie payment 
for awhile, but its bills were evei-ywhere 
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taken with but a slight discount It 
deemed in <;pccle all Its blllSi and paid «T€a7 

depositor in full. 

8. The State Bank bad been so prosper- 
ous tliat when Its charter was about to ex- 
pire a CMttblnatloii waa effected by ofhor 
partfea to prevent ita renewal, and then se- 
cure a charter for themselves. Beforc tlmt 
the new constitution had been adopted 
wUch pjTohiblted the State from being a 
atockbolder In any mooeTed laatltatlMi. Hie 
Legislature refused to renew the charter, 
and the bank began to prepare for going out 
•of business. Those who had engineered to 
prevent the renewal of the charter sought 
«nd obtained a charter for the Bank of the 
State of Indiana. Tills charter was graiitr l 
in the clf>s.in;7 (layf5 of the session of 1855. 
It was vetoed by Governor Wright, but was 
passed over his veto. H« then sought to 
prevent the Mvanisation of the bank by 
appealing to the courts, but failed. At the 
next session of the Legislature he charged in 
Lis message tbat the granting of the charter 
had been secured by gross frauds, and that to 
aecore the neceaaary number of votes, mem- 
bers of the Legislature were recorded as 
having voted for it who were not In Indian- 
apolis at the time. An investigation was 
■ordered and a large mass of testimony taken, 
^e committee reported tiiat the diarter waa 
•obtained by dishonest and disreputable 
means, but nothing further wns done about 
it. The bank was organized au<l l>ecame one 
of the great iiuauciai iusiitutions of the 
country. 

9. The eonatltntloo of 1^ authorized 

the Legislature to adopt a general banking 
system, in addition to the State Bank, and 
its brancbes. A few years before the demand 
was for '*hard money," and the people were 
atrongly opposed to all banks. By 1862 they 
had gone to the other extreme and wanted 
money of any kind, and demanded tbat 
banking should be practically free. This 
brought on what has been known as the era 
of "wlld-calf* currency. A gmeral banking 
law was passed in 1852, which permitted the 
«stabll8hment of a bank anywhere, on a 
deposit with the State Auditor of the bonds 
<»r certlflcates of Indebtedness of any States 
On such a deport the bank was authorised 
to Issue $100,000 In bills, for every $110,000 
<ace value of bonds so deposited. As most 



fA such bonds were purchased at a dlaoount; 
most of the banks issued bills in excess of 
the value of the Iwnds. The banks were 
lyermitted to retain the plates and dies of 
ttielr blllSi and In some cases they Issued 
large amounts of bills without the knoirl* 
edge of the State auUiorlties. Within a year 
or two after the passage of the law more 
than a hundred baaiis were started, with a 
circulation of more than |10,000,000;» About 
seventy-five of these banks collapsed before 
they had been In existence n y<^nr, causing 
great loss to the liillholders. Such was the 
flood o^ paper money that it could only be 
passed at a large dIseonnt» and this discount 
varied from day to day; dius a man might 
receive a bill one afternoon, taking It at 
ninety cents on the dollar, and the next 
morning find he could only pass it at eighty 
cents. The people of the State were neaily 
bankrupted by these banks, while the State 
sufferec! In its repntatlon to such nn extent 
that it took mai^ years to recover from the 
results. 

10. The hrst great liuaueial panic the 
banks of Indiana had to pass thfoni^ waa 
that of 1837. It was caused by a seclea of 

events. There had been an era of wild 
speculation throughout the country, Induced 
by its rapid settlement, the completion of the 
Ehle canal, and the flood of p4^»er mon^. 
Preddent JTadwm had caused the govern^ 
ment deposits to be withdrawn from the 
United States Bank, and transferred to 
banks in tlie various States. Tliis brought 
about a large Increase In the number of 
banks, the number Increasing more tiuua 100 
per cent. !n six years*. The Issue of bills by 
the banks inercasod in like proportion, while 
the amount of specie on which the bills were 
Isued actually decreased. All this tended to 
increase the mania for speeulattoa. Oovetn- 
raent lands were purchased in wild pro- 
fusion, canals and railroiids were projected 
in every direction. In Indiaua the State 
Itself altered upon the constroctloa of a 
glgsntlc system of Intecnsl hnprovementSi 
The banks of the country loaned money 
right and left, and tlils liberality only added 
to the speculations of the people. Presently 
the government called in its deposits from 
the banks and required tiiat the return 
should be made In specie. The govemmenl 
had been receiving paper money in paymwt 
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for public lAndi. This was stopped and all 

payments were required to be made In 
specie. Many of the hanks did not have the 
specie to return the government deposits, 
and fboM tbat wem aUe to ao eomply wltb 
the demand of the government were com- 
pelled to stop the redemption of their bills, 
and consequently ail the banks suspended 
specie payments. Thousands of people had 
purchased goTernment laiid% making a part 
payment, but ooold not obtain the q;)ecle to 
make the subsequent payments, and they 
•were driven iuio bankruptcy. The govern- 
ment lost very largely, Its losses amounting 
to aomeUdng like |00,<XKKOOO. 

The second great panic occurred In 1867. 
rrbe country had been again flooded ivlth 
paper currency, especially in the Weat Ball- 
road bnilding had been pro^sslng rapidly, 
and the abundance of money had brought 
about another era of speculation. Many of 
the rallroada were oonatiucted In nnpio- 
ductlve sections of the country. It was 
known as the "era of paper cities." 
Throughout many of the Western States and 
Terrttorlee cities were projected on mag- 
nlflcent scales and lota were sold at f abnlona 
prices. About the beginning of September 
the focllnjr In the flnauchil centers of the 
country- began to grow feverish, and there 
was a steady decline in railroad stocks. This 
was followed by the collapse of the Ohio 
Insnrance and Trust Company. This Insti- 
tution had been conducting a business of 
great magnitude, amounting to millions of 
dollars, with thousands of individuals and 
oorporattons. Its pwfect soundness had 
never been questioned, when anddody Its 
hdlure was announced. This was like a 



flionderbolt from a clear sky. It was rapidly 
followed by the failure of banks iu Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. Many of the 
banks in New York held out until about the 
middle of October, whra they aU sueeumbed, 
except the Chemical. That with the Bank 
of t!ic State of Indiana, and the Bank of 
Kentucky, were the only banks in the coun- 
try that did not suspend specie payment. 
The panic broke every tndlTidual bank in 
Indiana, except two at Indianapolis and one 
at Fort Wayne. The Bank of the State of 
Indiana came out of the panic with flying 
colors, and thereafter was regarded as one 
of the safest Institutions In the whole 
country. 



QUBSTIOKS POS JtrWB. 

1. When was the first court established 
in Indiana? and how was it ccmstituted? 

2. What did It attempt to do in the way 
of making grants landaY 

3. What courts were thece under ttie Ter* 

ritorial government? 

4. What controversy arose between the 
Jndges of tiie courts and the Teritorlal L^s- 

lature? 

5. What courts were established by the ' 
Territorial Legislature? 

6. What was the iirst system of courts 
established by the State? 

7. What was the pay of judges under the 
first State Courts? 

8. When was the practice changed in the 
courts? 

9. What was the court of common pleast 
lOv Of what does the present Judicial st*' 

tern consist? 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM INDIANA 

SBCOMD PAPER. 



Although to those of the present genera- 
tion the name of John Tiptou Is almost 
wholly UDkiiowu, yet wheu the future bio- 
graphical htotory of fbe State eomea to be 
written Ua name wlU be found to be one of 
the most prominent In the sclwtlon. He was 
one of the pioneers of the St;ifp, one of the 
great pioneers. Ue was one of those who 
latd ti^e fonndationa of tiie oommonwealOi. 
He was one of the heroes of those pi<Hiew 
days. Hadhelivedlnthedaysof the Plymonth 
colony h!s name and fame would hnvp been 
handed down by Longfellow wltii that of 
Httea Btandlali. Had be Uved in the daya 
of Cromwell he wonld have been one of the 
favored followers of that doughty chieftain. 
To him more than to almost any other man 
the pioneer settlers were Indebted for their 
freedom from Indian incursions. He made 
their cabin settlementB aecnre; he puraoed 
and punished the marauding Indian; he was 
also the terror of the white lawbreakers. 
Of dauntless courage, of untiring activity. 
With an idomitable will and a phyalcal frame 
that knew no fatigue, he was the man of all 
others calculated to lead in the settlement of 
a new country. He was a born leader of 
men. His counteuance was stern and his 
firm aet Jawa Impressed everyone that when 
he gave an order It was best to obey it with- 
out question. A man of medium height, with 
Broal), sunkpu gray eyes, wrinkled forehead, 
sllil sandy hair— such was Juhu Tiptou 
physically. Mentally he was as strong aa he 
was physically. lie had none of the graces 
of education, for of schooling' he never liad 
any. Fie was strong because nature made 
him su. 

Among the pioneers of East Tennessee, 
was one Josbna Tipton. He was a Mary- 
lander by birth, but had emigrated to Tea* 

nessee shortly after the close of tlje Revolu- 
tionaiT war. At tliat time tlie Clieiukees 
were a powerful tribe, and were iiostiie to 

the whites. They were determined that the 
whites should not take possesion of their 
grounds, and predatory warfare was kept 



up. Joshua Tipton was brave, adventurous, 
just such a man as to become a leader of 
other adventurous spiiits. It was not lou^ 
after his appearance in Tennesaee until he 
became the leader of the settlers, and led 
many an expedition against the hostile I'l 
dians. He was versed in all the Indian 
methods of wai-fare, but at last was killed 
by ttiera In an ambush they had laid for him, 
for they fearo<l him more than any other 
man iu that section. On the 14th day of 
August, 1780, he had a son born to him who 
was destined to become even more noted as 
an Indian fighter than hlmaelf, and to riae 
to high distinction in civil life. That aon 
was John Tipton, to whom Indiana owes so 
much. Born amid the strife with the wily 
savages, he grew up In an atmosphere of 
danger and bloodshed. He was only seTen 
years old w^ben his father was murdered, but 
at that early age he declared otema! hostility 
to the red man. As a boy he became a scout 
against the Indians, and before he had 
reached the years of manhood had bera en« 
gaged In more than one deadly strife with 
them. Like Boone, Kenton and otliers, he 
learned to track the savage through the 
forest and stream with an unerring cer- 
tainty. His courage equaled that of his 
fathv. Early used to hardships and ex- 
posure, nothing could exhaust iiis phyalcal 
endurance. 

In 1807 he determined to seek a new home 
in Indiana, a territory just beginning to at- 
tract attention. He selected Haniaoii county 
as his future home, and with Ms mothw and 
the other members of her family he left 
Tennessee. He bought fifty acrf^s of ground 
on the Ohio river and began the life of a 
farmer. He soon became a leader In the 
settlement, as his father had been in Tennes* 
see. At that time the settlements along the 
Ohio river were infested by couuterfeiters, 
horsethieves and other desperadoes. Against 
them the honest settlera organlaed, with 
young Tipton as their leader. He met the 
lawless men, told them they must Immedl- 
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ately depart and remain away, or take the 
consequences. So stern was bis countenance, 
so determined his manner, that tbe desper- 
adoes instinctively felt that he not only 
meant what he said, but was able to carry 
out his threats. They left the neighborhood 
for good. The Indians were beginning to be 
troublesome, and several predatory in- 
cursions had been made by them on the set- 
tlements. In 1809 a military company was 
organized in Harrison county under the 
command of Captain Spier Spencer, Tipton 
became a member of tlils company. In Sep- 
tember, 1811, it was ordered to Join General 




Hon. John Tuton. 



Harrison at VIncennes, to proceed against 
the hostile Indians who were organizing un- 
der the leadership of the Prophet. He kept 
a daily Journal of tiie campaign. lie was 
without education, except such as he had 
been able to pick up out of school. In this 
Journal, in quaint plirasoology and spelling, 
he recorded the inci«lents of each day during 
that memorable campaign, which ended with 
the battle of Tippecanoe. At that battle he 
was Ensign of his company, and during the 
engagement all his superior officers were 
killed or wounded, and he was loft in com- 
mand of the company. Ills account of the 
battle is as follows: 

"Last night we were answered by the 
firing of guns and the Shawnies Breaking 
into our tents a blood Combat Took Place 
at Precisely 15 minutes before five in the 
morning which lasted two hours and 20 min- 



utes of a continewel tiring while many times 
mixed among the Indians so that we Could 
not tell the Indians and our men apart, they 
kept up a firing on three sides of us took our 
tent from the gueard fire. Our men fouglit 
Brave and By the timely help of Capt Cook 
with a company of infantry we maid a 
charge and drove them out of the timber 
across the prairie. Our Loost in killed and 
wounded was 179 and theirs graiter than 
ours, among the dead was our Capt. Spier 
Spencer and first Lieutenant mcmahan and 
Captain Berry that had been attached to our 
company and 5 more killed Dead and 15 
wounded, after the Indians gave ground we 
Burried our Dead. Among the Kentuckians 
was killed mayj Owen and mayj Davis badly 
wounded and a number of others in all killed 
and wounded was 179 but no company suf- 
fered like oui'S. we then held an Election 
for officers. 1 was elected Capt, Saml. Flan- 
agan first Lieut and Jacob Zenor second 
Lieut and Philip Bell Ensign, we then built 
Breastworks our men in much confusion, 
our flower been too small and all our beeve 
lost. Last night onely half Rations of 
whisky and no corn for our horses, my horse 
killed I got mcmaJians to Ride. 37 of them 
had been killed wounded and lo.st last night 
I had one quart of whisky." 

On the return of the company Tipton re- 
mained in the militia, and finally became a 
General. During the war with Great Britain 
he commanded a company of rangers, who 
acted as scouts. During tliat time he led 
several expeditions against tlie hostile In- 
dians. When the State constitution was 
adopted in 1816 he was elected sheriff of 
Harrison county, and held that office until 
1819, when he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature. In 1820 he was appoint- 
ed by the Legislature as a member of the 
commission to locate the site of the future 
capital. It was on his motion that the pres- 
ent site was chosen. In 1821 lie was again 
electe<l to the Legislature, and was chosen 
by that body as the comml.<sioner on the 
part of Indiana to establish the boundary 
line between Indiana aud Illinois. 

In 1823 President Monroe appointed him 
agent for the Pottawattamie and Miami In- 
dians in Northern Indiana. The agency was 
at Fort Wayne, and to that place he at once 
removed. Two years later he secured the 
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nmoval of the agency to the montli of Bel 
river, where the city of Logansport now 
Btaitds. As Indian agent he was firm, de- 
cided and honest. He stood between the 
Indiana and ffaMMO wbitea wbo ioaght to takA 
advantage of them. ' Hla fivce of character 
had made him one of the prominent men of 
the State, and notwithstanding liis want of 
education his name begaii to be canvaased 
among tboae who woold make dealtahle 
members of the United Btates Soiate. When 
Senator Noble died Governor Ray appointed 
Robert Hauua to the vacancy. This appoint- 
ment did not meet with the approval of the 
people, and Ions before the Leglilatnro met 
they began to cast around tfx aome one to be 
elected. Tipton was known as a "Jackson 
man," and the axihei-ents of Uiat leader 
chose him as their best candidate, and he 
vaa duly dected to fill out the nn«xplred 
term. In IfiBS be waa elected for the full 
term. 

His sterling integrity, liis sti'ong common- 
sense, made him a prominent figure in the 
Senate notwlthetandlng his want of edacsr 
tlon. He was not an eloquent speaker, but 
was a strong debater, going at once to the 
heart of the quesiiou under discussion. 
Wiieu he took any matter In charge he gave 
to It aU his thought, and s^dom failed in 
carrying through his measure, ^e was a 
friend and follower of President Jackson, 
but when that distiuguished man attempted 
to desU'oy tiie United States Baniw he op- 
posed him, beileving the bank to be a neeea* 
Sity for the country. He died April 5, 1839, 
a few days after the expiration of hla term 
In the Senate. He purchased from the gov- 
ernment the laud on which the battle of 
Tippeeanoe waa fought and presented it to 
the State. He did much to advance the in- 
terests of Fort Wayne and of Logansport. 
He owned a great deal of land in different 
parts of the State. Among his holdings was 
an ttrtenalve tract In what la now Bartholo- 
mew county. Of that tract he gave sixty 
acres to the connty on which to erect public 
buildings. 'I'lif^ cuuMty sent was at first 
called "Tipiomu." A bUeeL m Uie new town 
was also named ^mpton street'* After 
awhile the county olllcers, being of a differ- 
ent political faith* changed Tlptonia to 
OoIumbuB. and Tipton street to Third street, 
but they kept the land giyen to them by 
Qeneral l^pton. 



The first real exciting contest for United 
States Senator !n Indiana occurred In 1838. 
The second term of Senator William Hend- 
ricks was about to expire. He was de- 
sirons of succeeding hinisdf. Noah Noble^ 
who was GoTemor, also had an ambition for 
the Sennte. Tt was at a tltuo before political 
parties had assumed party names in Indiana. 
Kobie and SmlUi were of the same political 
fidth and bdMiged to the partar afterward 
known as Whig, while Hendrlcka waa a fol- 
lower of Jackson. No caucuses were held 
in those days, but a senatorial contest waa 
a sort of free-for-all race, with as many 
entries as there were aspiring indlTiduala 
who could control a vote in the Legishiture. 
Among those aspiring individuals at that 
time was Oliver Hampton Smith. Smith en- 
tered the race to contest against Noble and 
Hendricks. Hie matter had been prettj 
thoroughly canvassed by the people, and the 
few papers then published In the SUite, and 
it was Ruppotied the rae« would be between 
Hendricks and Noble. In fact, nobody talked 
of any one ^se. The election, or rather the 
contest for tbe election, was watched with 
a good deal of interest In the other States, 
especially In those west of the Allegheny 
mountains. The contest was still going on 
between Jackson and the fri^ds of the 
United States Bank. Van Buren had just 
been elected President, but the political com- 
plexion of the Senate was in doubt, and both 
DemoeraU* and Whigs watched for every 
possible advantage. Hendri<dcs waa the sit* 
tiug member, and had been very popular and 
still was very pnpiiiar in the State. He had 
done much iu tlie Senate to advance the Ih- 
leiests of his State and had claims upon the 
gratitude of the people. 

Noble was tike most popular man person* 
ally in the State. He was what in these 

later times is termed a "mixer." He knew 
everybody, and everybody knew bim. As a 
public speaker he was of that kind who 
please a p<9ular audience. He had been 
twice elected Governor. While he was popu- 
lar with the people he was unpopular with 
tbe politicians. In one way and another he 
had managed to antagonize about all the 
leading politicians of his party. He did not 
anticlpato any opposition in his own party, 
and was greatly surprised when he was told 
that another Richmond would enter the 
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field. Oliver Hampton Smith bad served 
■ereral terms tn tbe State Leglslatufe^ and 
a tenn or two in Congress. He was known 
as one of the ablest lawyers of the State, 
and was aiubitlous to go to the Senate, but 
no one supposed be woold have mnch follow- 
ing in the Leglslatare, and nobody but blm* 
self dreamed of there being even tbe remot- 
est possibllltj' of his election. He was a 
shrewd politician, kept his own counsel, laid 
his plans with skill, and when some of his 
CHendB langbed at bis candidacy be Joined 
readily In the laugb, as if be looked upon bis 
race as n sort of a joke. Kntllff Boon, an 
ardent follower of Jackson, also entered the 
race. Boon bad served two terms aa Lieu- 
tenant Ooyemor of the State, and when Mr. 
Eendriclcs was deeted Senator, Boon filled 
out tf'rm Governor. He liad also 

served several terms in Congress. He was 
a man of marked ability, and was a Demo- 
erat oC tbe most partisan kind. With the 
people of his own district he was immensely 
papular, but wa«? not popular throughout the 
State. The Whigs bad Just carded the State 
by a large plural!^ on the vote for Presi- 
dent, and Boon was a Democrat of too radi- 
cal a type to win any votes from the Whigs 
In the Legislature, so the best he could do 
would be to divide the Democratic vote 
with HendrlclLS. 

Thus there were four entries, but every- 
body beUered tiie contest was between Hen- 
dricks and Noble, with the chances in favor 
of H^-ndrlcks. owing to his holding the posi- 
tion and the opposition of the Whig poli- 
ticians to Noble. On the first ballot Be&> 
drieks led, with Smith the tidrd in the race^ 
Boon only getting a very few votes. Smith 
knew how to handle his forces and Noble 
did not Tbe result was that on tbe second 
ballot Smith made a gain, and continued to 
gain at each ballot until the ninth, when be 
was elected, the friends of Hendricks 
voting for him. Smith at that time lived at 
Connersvllle. He was not only a lawyer, but 
was largely engaged in farming and In deal- 
ing In hogs, which was the msin prodnct of 
Indiana farms in ttioee days. As soon as 
his election was secumi left Indianapolis 
for his borne, and at uuce started to Cincin- 
nati with a drove of bogs. He tells the story 

''Late in the evening I reached Henrle^s 



Mandon House, in Cincinnati, covered with 
mnd. There were many Inquiries abont the 

result of our senatorial election; I was asked 
if there had l>een an election. 'Which Is 
elected, Hendricks or Noble?' 'Neither.* 
'Who then can It bel* 'I am elected.' You! 
What Is your aamef* 'OllTer H. Smith.' 
Ton elected a United States Senatorl I 
never heard of you before.' " 

Mr. Smith was bom on Smith's Island, 
near Trmton, N. J., October 23, 1794. He 
attended a school In his neighborhood until 
he was about nineteen years old. His father 
having died he started out in the world for 
himself, visiting New York, but finally set- 
tling in Pennsylvania, where he worked for 
awhile In a woolen mllL His share of his 
father's estate amounted to about IL.'^OO. 
which was paid to him on his reaching his 
majority. With that he entered into busi- 
ness and in a very short time It was gone. 
He Hhea determined to seek a home In the 
West On arriving at Pittsburg hie means 
were rrliansted, so he hired out as a captain 
of a (uul boat bound for Louisville. He ar< 
rived at his destination safely with his boat, 
but her consort was lost by sinking. 

Louisville did not offer mndi Inducement 

for a young man without means, so In 1817 
he settled at Rising Sun. Ind., but soon after 
removed to Lawrenceburg and commenced 
the study of law. In 1820 he waa Ueensad 
to practice and op^ed an offlce at Ver* 
sallies, in Ripley county, but not liking that 
place removed to Connersvllle. He soon ob- 
tained a large piacUce. In 1822 he waa 
elected to tbe Legislature, and although he 
had been practicing but a- little more than 
two years he was made chairman of the 
Judiciary eommittee. He had thus in two 
years fixed his status as a lawyer. In 1824 
Oovemor Hendricks (whom he af toward de- 
feated for tbe Senate) appointed him prose- 
cuting attorney for the third judicial circuit. 
He was well fitted for such a position. He 
was not only well versed iu the law, but was 
full of courage and of untiring Industry. 
Few criminals prosecuted by him escaped a 
conviction. It was during bis t&nn as piese> 
cutor that three men aud a boj' were prose- 
cuted for killing a party of friendly Indians 
near Pendleton. Tbe crime was a most 
atrocious one^ and might have had grave 
consequences bad It not been for tbo prompt 
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action of the auUioritles. Of the court and 
Jury at that time Mr. Smith thus speaks: 

"I was circuit prosecuting attorney at the 
time of the t-lals at the falls of Fall Creek, 
where Pendleton now stands. Four of the 
prisoners were convicted of murder and 
three of them hung for killing Indians. The 
court was held in a double log cabin, the 
grand Jury sat upon a log In the woods, and 
the foreman signed the bills of indictment, 
which I had prepared, upon his knee. There 
was not a petit Juror that had shoes on— all 
wore moccasins, and were belted around the 
waist and carried side knives used by 
hunters." 

This was the only occasion in the history 
of Indiana where a white man was hung for 
killing an Indian. As a lawyer he ranked 
among the ablest in the State, and certainly 
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was one of the most successful. He studied 
his cases thoroughly and seldom was he 
taken by surprise. He was quick of re- 
sources and if it did happen that he was 
driven from one position he had taken he 
(luickly assun^ed another. He was genial 
and kindly. He was always an optimist, 
never a pessimist He always looked on the 
bright side. He was sometimes disappoint- 
ed in bis political ambitions, but his disap- 
pointments did not sour him. He was an 
Irrepressible Joker, and this sometimes 
caused him to unintentionally wound the 
feelings of others, but when he discovered 
such to bo the case his regrets were so quick- 



ly and so honestly expressed that the wound 
was soon healed. In his political speeches, 
and he made many of them, he was never 
bitter nor abusive. 

In 1826 Mr. Smith was elected to Con- 
gress. His district at that time comprised 
about one-third of the State and extended 
from the Ohio river to the Michigan line. 
During the campaign he traversed the entire 
district and addressed the people. He took 
a prominent position in Congress, and was 
mainly instrumental in securing the passage 
of the bill appropriating money to construct 
the National road. His argument in favor 
of the bill was the ablest delivered in the 
House. When his term was ended he re- 
turned to the practice of law, until he was 
elected to the Senate as narrated. In the 
Senate he was one of the most industrious 
members, and for several years was chair- 
man of the committee on public lands, at 
that time one of the most Important com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

In 1842 he was a candidate for re-election, 
but was defeated by Hon. Edward A. Hanne- 
gan. While still a member of the Senate 
he had removed to Indianapolis, and on 
leaving that body he made Indianapolis his 
home, interesting himself largely in railroad 
matters. He was mainly Instrumental in the 
building of what is now the Big Four to 
Cleveland. He was President of the road 
for sometime, and successfully managed its 
business. He died March 19, 1859. Shortly 
before his death he published a series of 
sketches of life in Indiana, that is still a 
IK>pular book. 

The session of the Legislature of 1838-9 
witnessed an exciting senatorial contest The 
term of Senator John Tipton was about to 
expire, and it was known he would not be 
a candidate again. The State was In the 
throes of a financial paic; Its great system 
of internal Improvements bad fallen of its 
own weight, although It had not been wholly 
abandoned as yet. Long before the Legis- 
lature met the people began to canvass the 
names that might be presented to it for 
Senator. Tilghman A. Howard was the 
ablest man in the Democratic party at that 
time. He was a man of great learning, and 
on the stump an impressive speaJcer. He 
wa.s a warm personal friend of General 
Jackson, and had been his champion in In- 
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dlaiuu Wltb tbe nuMcet ot bis party It wm 
genetally tnppoaed tbat he would be tbe 

party choice for the Senate. Noah Noble 
was still ambitious for a seat in that hlg-hest 
legislative body in the world, aitbough be 
wms not at tfaJ« time an actlTe candidate for 
tbe lOace. He bad been defeated In bis ae- 
plratloDs three years before and bis defeat 
had Romevrhat soured him. Milton Stapp, 
of Jefferson comity, wbo bad been Lieuten- 
ant QoTernor, and bad served several terms 
In tbe LeglSIatnre, was also a candidate 
Gbarles Dewey, one of tbe brightest legal 
r7i!n<1»i the State has ever had, also bad a 
number of friends wbo were desirous of see- 
ing blm elevated to tbe Senate. Iiong before 
the Legidatnre met It was seen the strogi^e 
would be a warm onp, and nobody was able 
to predict what the outcome would Iw. The 
balloting began on December 7, tbe tblrd 
day of die session, and eomUnned until tbe 
afternoon of Dec. 11, wboi, <»k Xh» fldrtgr- 
sixtb ballot, the question was settled by tbe 
election of Albert S. White. On the first 
ballot tbe Wblg vote was divided between 
sereial persons, Thomas H. Blake, Milton 
Stapp and Indge Dewey leading. Blake was 
au able lawyer, and bad been a distinguished 
member of Oontrress. The Democratic vote 
was divided between Howard, Boon and Du- 
mont, Noah Noble onlj recetving one vote. 
Tbe vote gradnally dropped away fhun 
Boon, until be finally abandoned tbe race on 
tbe blnth ballot. On that ballot the vote 
that bad been given to Stapp was thrown 
to Noble. Dewey bad also, practically 
dropped, and tbe race was left to Blake, 
Noble and' Howard. Noble's vote increased 
until on tbe thirtieth ballot be received 
slxty-tbree. Howard at tbat time was also 
practically oat of tbe figbt, and Blake run 
up to slxty-fonr votes. On tbe th!rty*tblrd 
ballot tbe name of Albert S. White was in- 
troduced and he received nineteen votes. The 
Noble men commenced going to bim and on 
tbe tiiiiyHilxtb ballot be leceived serenty- 
flve votes, a majority of all the votes cast, 
, and was dedared elected. 

} Albert 8. White was bom at Blooming 

Grove, N Y., October 24, 1803. He gradu- 
ated iioni 1 nion College, New York. !n the 
same class with tbe late VVlUiaiu ii. 2>eward. 
After leaving college Mr. White stodied law, 
and was admitted to practice In 1825, He 



then sovgbt a borne in Indiana, first locating 
at BttshviUe; He did not remain long there, 

however, but removed to Paoll. Not being 
satisfied with tbe outlook he soon after made 
another move, this time to Lafayette, where 
be lived nntll bis deat*u Jnst before be re> 
moved to Lafayette he attended a session of 
the Legislature, reporting the proceeding for 
the Tn lianapolls Journal. This brought him 
Into acquaintance with many prominent 
men, and at the next session of tbe Legisla- 
tttte be was elected asidBtant ctok of the 
House of Representatives, and two years 
later was made principal clerk. His polished 
manners, and bis ability as a public speaker 
had already made blm prominent among the 
rising yonng men of the State, and while 
clerk of tbe House be became a candidate 
for Congress, but was defeated by the bril- 
liant Edward A. Hannegan. Four years 
later, however, be was elected to Oongress 
by a large majority. . In 1886 be was one of 
the Wblg electors of tbe State, and cast his 
vote for William Henry Harrison. When 
elected to tbe Senate he was but tbirty-slx 
years of age, and was Just completing bis 
first term In Congress. He was well fitted 
for his duties, being a ripe scholar, and hav- 
ing ma do a riose study of national and inters 
national ailairs. 

As a Representative in Congress he had 
been active m seeming grants of buMl for tbe 
completion of the Wabash and Brie canal, 
and In the Senate was a steadfast friend of 
that iraprovoment. During his term as Sen- 
ator tbe absorbing question was tbe annex- 
ation of Texas, which be strongly and active- 
ly opposed, becanse It would extend the area 
of slave territory. He took part In all the 
debates of the Senate, and was one of the 
strong men of tbat body. His speeches were 
always able and dignified, and were replete 
with classical allusions and quwtations. 
Physically he was a small ma^^, but bad an 
intellectual face ami hea'1. which attracted 
the attention of those who met bim. He 
was possessed of a fond of Information upon 
all questbms arising in bis congressional 
duties, and with it all was learned in the 
law. 

On the expiration of his senatorial term, 
lu be returned to Lafayette and again 
took up the practice of law, but becoming 
actlvdy Interested in railroad building be 
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gave moit of Ub tlnie to tiwt He ww Pees* 
Ident of liko IndUuuipollB A l4ifBjetto xomO, 

now a part of the Big Four system, and for 
some years was also at the head of the Wa- 
bash road. In his administration of the 
alKUn of these roodt he wbs lemaikably 
racceflSfiiL Ho had retired fkom politics, but 
had not lost his Interest therein. He had 
been a Whig while that party lasted, but 
when the Bepublican party was organized on 
a platform of opposition to the eztensfam of 
slaTtty, be tinlted with It, and became one 
of its foremost champions. In 18C0 the Re- 
pnblican candidate for Congress In that dis- 
trict died daring the campaign, and Mr. 
White was nominated to the vacancy. Ho 
entered heart and sonl Into the fif^t and was 
elected. Tlie shadows of the coming civil 
war were just then beginning to cast them- 
selves over the country. When Congress 
was odled in eztraordlnary session. In ISSl, 
1^ Presldtfit Lincoln, Mr. White was made 
chairman of a special committee to take Into 
consideration the question of corupeusated 
emancipation. From that commltiee he re^ 
ported a bill appropriating $180,000,000 to 
relmburee loyal holders of slaves. He made 
a powerful speech in advocacy of this mess- 
ore, but it was defeated. 

His advocacy of the doctrine of compen- 
sated emancipation cost l.Im his seat In 
Cougress, hb being defeated for a renomlna- 
tlon on that account. In 1864, on the death 
of Caleb B. Smith, United States Districi 
Judge for Indiana, PrL-sideut I.incolu ap- 
pointed Mr. W liite to the vacancy. The ap- 
potuimeut was made on the 7th of January, 
but Mr. White was not destined long to fill 
this high and Important place, for on the 
7th of the following September hu died at 
his home in Stockwell, Tippecanoe county. 
His pleasant manners, his high leai'ning, and 
exalted worth, had endeared him to the peo- 
ple, and his death was a shoclc to all. His 
remains were talcen to Lafayette for burial, 
and were met at the sUiUou by the mayor 
of the city, the city council, the members of 
the bar and thousands of tbo dtisens. No 
such signs of mourning had ever appeared 
In Lafayette. His friend, William F. Bey- 
nolds, erected over his remains a handsome 
monument. The story of his life could not 
be better told ttian It Is by the Inscription on 
the monument: "As a friend, sincere; as a 



dtisoi, publle-q;»lrlted; as a lawyer, honest; 
as a legislator, wise; as a Jndge^ wltiioat 

leprnnch." 

Albert S. White wa^; one of the purest 
and best citizens to whom Indiana can lay 
claim. He spent only ten years of his life 
In pnbUc office, but In those ten years be 

nrcomplished much for the good of the State 
It was as a private citizen, however, that 
he did the most to build up the State and 
adrnnce Its Interests. 

Now we come to one of the eaddest chap- 
ters In Indiana politlcsl history. It is a 

chapter In which the romance of a brilliant 
success is chronicled, and ends with a dark 
tragedy. There are not many now living 
Who knew Bdward A. Hannegan, yet not 
so very many years ago his name woa a 
household word in Indiana, and his fame 
as an orator tilled the Inn^l Those who re- 
member him, or those who write of him, do 
SO with a mixture of admiration, lore and 
deQ[> sorrow. He was a man to be admired 
for his wonderful and brilliant talents, loved 
for his genial and kindly disposition, and the 
sorrow comes thai a iife so brilliant at its 
springtime, so high at Its noontide, should 
have been donded over by a dark tragedy. 
The love of strong drinlx, brou'.:lit darkness 
into tlie life of Edward A. Hannegan, as it 
did into that of Jouatiiou Jennings, the bril« 
llant young champion of free soli, and who 
was the flnt Governor of Indiana. Indians, 
has nourished many men of brilliant talents, 
but few, if any of tUem, equaled Edward A. 
Hannegan. Mr. Uanuegan was born In Ohio, 
but removed to Kentudcy when but a boy. 
He studied law at Lexington and after being 
adiidtted to the practice he sought a home 
in Indiana, locating at Covington, then a 
struggling little village on the Wabash. Hi» 
genial nature and his great eloquence soon 
brought him a large practice. In those days 
every lawyer took part in the political war- 
fare troiug on. Newspapers were few and 
small aud the people depended upon the pub- 
lic ipeakers for their , political Information. 
A. lawyer was always supposed to have some 
powers as an orator, and he was sure to be 
called up(W] by Ills party to expound its 
principles ou the mump. The public speaker 
of those days studied oratory; studied how 
to control the msseos through the powor 4^ 
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speech. Logic and argument was not so 
much sought after as the power to arouse 
the passions. This art Mr. Hannegan pos- 
sessed to a wonderful degree. So great was 
his eloquence, so wonderful his descriptive 
powers, that when he addressed an audience 
they became mere creatures of his will. 

This eloquence, coupled as it was with 
a winning address, genial manners and a 
courtesy that won all hearts, made him the 
Idol of his party, and he soon be- 
came popular with the people. He was of 
a fiery and impetuous nature, strong in his 
lllces and dislil^es, but ever ready to mal^e 
up with an enemy, and when convinced that 
be had done a wrong he was quick to repair 
it In 1832 he was elected to the State 
Legislature and at once took a prominent 
part in the proceedings ol that body. He 
was one of ^he champions of the proposed 
charter of the State Bank, and was largely 
instrumental in having that charter granted. 
In 1833 he was elected to Congress, defeat- 
ing Hon. Albert S. White. He was re- 
elected in 1835, and served two terms. Dur- 
ing that service his fame as an orator be- 
came national, and he was In frequent de- 




HoN. Edward A. Hannegan. 



mand as a campaign speaker in other States. 
In 1840 he was defeated for re-election by 
Hon. Henry S. Lane, after a most exciting 
contest. In Congress Mr. Hannegan fol- 
lowed the creed of Andrew Jackson, and was 



an eloquent champion of Democracy a» 
taught by that distinguished cltlzea. 

In 1842 the State Legislature was equally 
divided between the Whigs and the Demo- 
crats, and a lively contest was expected over 
the election of a Senator to succeed Hon. 
Oliver H. Smith. Mr. Smith was a candi- 
date to succeed himself, and was the choice 
of the Whigs. Hon. Tilgbman A. Howard, 
who had been the choice of the Democrats 
three years before, and who had been theli 
candidate for Governor In 1840, was the 
nominee of the Democrats. Among the mem- 
bers of the Legislature was David Hoover, 
Democrat, of Wayne county. Wayne had 
been reliably Whig, but In a struggle over 
the question of removing the county seat, 
Mr. Hoover was elected to the Legislature 
by one vote. To secure the support of the 
Whigs of his county he had promised to vote 
for Mr. Smith for Senator, and had person- 
ally so pledged to Mr. Smith. In this situa- 
tion of affairs the friends of Mr. Smith confi- 
dently expected his election. It turned out, 
however, that Kelso, a Whig from 
Switzerland county, would not vote for 
Smith and another Whig who was not for 
Smith and who on the first ballot cast his 
vote for Hon. Joseph G. Marshall. The first 
ballot resulted in Mr. Smith receiving 72 
votes. Hoover voting for him as had been 
promised, Howard 74 votes, Hannegan 3 
votes and Marshall 1. On the second ballot 
Mr. Smith received 75 votes. Hoover, and 
the one voting for Marshall, supporting him. 
Howard got 74 votes and Hannegan 1. that 
of Kelso. By the end of the fifth ballot it 
became certain that under no circumstances 
could Mr. Howard be elected and he with- 
drew from the race and his supporters went 
to Hannegan, electing him on the sixth 
ballot, with the aid of Kelso and Hoover. 
Mr. Hannegan took his seat on the 4th of 
March, 1843. His fame as an orator had al- 
ready been established, . lA he entered the 
Senate under the most favorable auspices. 

He entered the Senate at the time when 
Tyler had severed his connection with the 
Whig party, and had divided Congress into 
factions. The war with Mexico was casting 
Its shadows already In advance of Its com- 
ing, and there was a controversy with Great 
Britain over the Oregon boundary question 
that threatened serious complications. A 
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new President was to be elected, and the 
sbibboletli of the Democrats was "Fifty- 
tom-tmrtj or fight," refoilDff to tiio twim- 
darles of Oreson as dalmed by tlie Ulilted 
8tatea. it was an age of what in these times 
would be called by the sentimental press, 
"Jingoes," and the people grew wild over the 
prospect of 'twisting the lion** taJL" Uadw 
Uiat cry James K. Polk» the candidate of the 
Democrats, waa triumphantly elected. Mr. 
HMnnegan was one of his most nrdent sup- 
j>urterM. He awakened thoughout Indiana a 
blaze oi enthusiasm, wUdi carried the 
State taaadeomdy tar Polk. Four yean be- 
fore Indiana had given a majority of nearly 
ten thousand for Harrison, and Hfnry Clay 
had long been the idol of the Whigs of the 
State, and the triumph of Polk waa uneit- 
pected. 

In the Senate Mr. Haimegan bad been 
-one of the most ardent aapporten of liia 

party, but on one question he at first took 
strong groands against his party colleagues. 
He was opposed to the annexation of Texas, 
holding that It waa cwteln to embri^ fUa 
■eonntcy in a war witti Mexico, and that audi 
a war would be contrary to American Ideas, 
and that It would como nt a time wlien the 
Oregon question ougiit to be settled, and 
vthus force tbia country to back down from 
Ite pretenatona againit Oreat Britain. Hla 
vote being necessary, however, to secure the 
annoxation, he was tinally iuduced to change 
his attitude and vote with his party. Thus 
bla vote made annnation possible, ^tb all 
its coneeqnent reaolte. Aa anticipated by 
him, his party did l>egin to recede from its 
position on the Oregon question. This out- 
raged Mr. Hannegan, and he was herce in 
•bis oondeninatlon. Mr. Dallas, Vice Presi* 
dent, waa one of the eameet cbamplona of 
the moat extreme ground on the boundary 
Qtiestlon. His fr!(»u<ls prepared to give him 
.a banquet at Philadelphia. To this banquet 
Mr. Hannegan was invited. Not being able 
to l>e present he sent to the committee the 
/(blowing toaet: 

«<Oregon~eTery foot or not aa inch; 54 
<leg., 40 min., or delcnda est Britannia.'* To 
this the committee replied: 

"The Hon. Edward A. Hannegan— The 
true-liearted American statcsmau, who truly 
jTopresents the people on the Oregon ques- 



tion—the wh<He of It or none; Oregon or 

warl" 

Tbeae extrane liewa be nmlntalned in the 
Senate on BOTenl notable occaalona. Presi- 
dent Polk favored a compromise policy. 

This ^fr. Hannegan opposed most bitterly, 
and in one of his speeches on the question, 
in referring to the President, be need tbe 
following language: 

"So long aa one human ^e lemalna to 

linger on the page of history, the story of his 
abasement will be read, sending him and his 
name together to an infamy so profound, a 
damnation so deep^ that tbe band of reanr* 
rectlon will never drag talm fortti. Sofaraa 
the whole tone, spirit and meaning of tbe 
remarics of the Senator from North Garollna 
(Mr. Haywood) are concerned, if they speak 
tbe language of James E. Polk, then James 
E. Polk baa qpokmi words of folsdiood with 
the tongue of n seipoit" 

The policy of the President prevailed, 
notwithstanding the ardent efforts of Mr. 
Hannegan. At tbe expiration of his term 
Mr. Hannegan waa not re-dected, although 
' bis party bad n ma|ority in tbe Legislaturfc 
His convivial habits had grown on him to 
such an extent that many meml)ers of his 
party believed it would be better for him to 
be removed from tiie scenes of oMivivlal 
temptation. President Folk, however. ap» 
pointed him Minister to Berlin. His habits 
of conviviality followed him, and within a 
few months he was recalled. He then re- 
turned to ^vato llfe^ maUng bis borne 
again In Covington. Soon after bla return 
he became a candidate for the Legislature, 
but in the county where his name had so 
long been honored al>ove that of all other 
men, he waa defeated. Tbla defeat caused 
him great mortification, and be took to drink- 
Ing harder than ever. Now comes the sad 
chapter in his life. One day while drinking 
with his brother-in-law, Captain Duncan, a 
dispute arose between them, and Mr. Ouma* 
gan snatched up a daggw and plunged it 
Into the body of his friend. This occurred 
in the home of Mr. Hauucpau. They had 
quarreled in the presence of Mrs. Hannegan, 
snd she had persuaded her husband to go to 
his room. Her brother followed him, vrtien 
the tragedy was enacted. Captain Duncan 
did not (lie lor some hours after being 
stabbed, and freely told everyone that Mr. 
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Bannegan wa« not to blame. The affair 
eaoMd fhe moat Intmse ezdteinmt in every 

part of the State. No Indictment was found 
against Mr. Hannegan, nor was hp ever 
prosecuted In any way for Lis crime, but re- 
mone followed blm the few years he was 
yet to Uve. He died at 8t Louis, Mo., on 
Febmary 25, 1859. 

Mr. Hannegan did not wlold that influ- 
ence In the Senate his talents entitled him to 
owing to his free habits. He was not a truly 
great man. He was not pzoConndly learned; 
he was not a student. He saw things qnick- 
ly, and In law or politics depended more on 
his intuition than upon his knowledge. 
Ev^ when drinking he was nnlformly 
conrteoDB'to ladies, and kind to children. 
Hon. B. H. Nebeker, Uite United Statea 
Treasurer, relates nn Incident of his kind- 
ness. It occurred on the day he was de- 



feated for the Legislature, Just referred to. 
]£r. Hannegan had Jnst beoi Informed of 

his defeat, and was greatly under the Inlllt* 
ence of liquor. He startpd tn his home, n^*- 
companled by some of his friends. He was 
exceedingly angry, and was condemning 
thoae who had bronght about his defeat In 
the most violent language, pouring cnreee 
upon their heads. Mr. Nebclier was but a 
lad, and was playing with some other chil- 
dren in the yard of Mr. Hannegan. They 
were axonaed at hearing his angry and ez> 
cited TCrice^ and stood in terror. Mr. Hanne- 
pan did not see them at first, but when he 
discovered them, the curses died upon hla 
liiw. Straightening hlmsdf up, he placed 
his hand Idndly upon iSt» heads (rf the chil- 
dren and apologfaed for his rough language, 
and told tbein nevpr to form the habit Of 
either drinking or swearing. 



THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE SEPUBUC 



BY JULIA WAXD HOWE. 



Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord; 
He Is trampling ont the vintage where the 

gt^ies of wrath are irtMed: 

He bath loosed the fateful UgbtalngB of His 

terrible swift sword: 

His truth Is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hun- 
dred circling camps; 

They have buiided Him an altar in the even' 
lag dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous lantenee by the 
dim and flarlne: lamps: 
His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery goqiel, writ In bnmished 

rows of steel t 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with 
yoQ my grace shall deal; 



Let the iiero, born of woman, crush the ser- 
pent with His heel, 

Since God le marching on!** 

He hath sonnded forth His tmmpet that 

shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 

His judgment seat; 
Oh! be swift, my eonl, to answer Him! bo 

jubilant, my feet! 

Oor God is mardilng on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bora 

aeroas the sea. 
With a glory In His boaom that transflgnres. 

you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 

While God la marching on! 
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HOW INDIANA RAISED TROOPS DURING THE SEBELUON. 



BY WILUAM BLENRY SMITH. 



When war raddenlr fell upon the countiT 
In April, 1881, It Amnd IndUum whoUy im- 

prepared for »uch an event, except In pos- 
sessing brave and patriotic men and women. 
It is hard to conceive a State or Nation de- 
fenseless as IndUuift wbb In tbe banning 
of 1881. Tb« muttcfliiSB of tbe coming 
•torm of war had been heard for several 
months, and the clouds hanging over the 
nation*8 life bad been grovring deeper and 
blacker, yet nowhere in tho NorOi had any 
preparations been made to meet It There 
ww» wlae men, patriotic statesmen who saw 
it, and advised that preparations be made 
for It, but still the people of the North went 
placidly on, attending to their dally business 
aitalra» marrying and giving In marriage, as 
if life and peace were secure^ 

The storm broke siidtleoly over the nation 
at last, and the shot hurled from the Charles- 
ton batteries on the flag of Sumter stmck a 
msgartnt of patriotism in the North, and a 
natUNl sprang to arms and a bloody struggle 
of four years followed, to result In a reunited 
eouutry, stronger, purer and wiser than it 
had ever l>eeu— a nation of freemen; not a 
alare In all Its borders. In that grand atmg- 
gle tax the perpetuity of the Union, for the 
preservation of "i trovernment ot the people, 
for the people, nntl iiy tlie people," Indiana 
took a glorious part, and forever established 
her right to be called one of the greatest and 
most patriotic Btatea of the Union. Indiana 
had been a member of the sisterhood of 
States less than fifty years, but she sent to 
tbe field more than two hundred thousand of 
her sons, besides famishing Hfty thousand 
more for the defense of her own borders. 
Summarized the record Is this: 

Commissioned officers at original 
organisation 6,298 

Non-commissioned offlceffs and mtt> 
Bldans 1,112 

Bnllsted men, at original organlup 
tlon lS7,4ia 



Becmlts, privates 35,836 

Re-enllsted veterans 11*718 

Unassigned recruits, regular army, 

etc. 18.007 

Grand total troops furnished 208,367 

Commissioned offleers ktlled or died 

of disease 862 

No n commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, killed or died of dls^ 
ease 23,704 

Itotal 24,416 

This is the record, bnt Hie stoiy of how 
this grand army was recruited, armed and 

sent Into thf> tifld is to be tolri !n this paper. 
When the white settlers first l"^;;in to make 
homes for themselves in Indiana, the Terrl> 
tory was oTemm with hostile tribes of In- 
dians. It was the favorite home of the great 
^Ilaml confederacy, the fierce and Implaca- 
blp Rhawnees, and the treacherous Pottawat- 
ainies. The settler was encompassed by a 
thousand dangers, and It was necessary that 
he shoold be need to carrying arms, and Ills 
trusty rifle was seldom ever far from his 
side. When civil governmeut was estab- 
lished it was necessary to organize a mili- 
tary fwce of some kind for the proteetloit 
of the settlements and to pursue marauding 
bands of hostile Indians. To those hardy 
pioneers the bearing of nrn;« was a second 
nature, and it was not hard to perfect a 
mllltia Mganlsatlon. By tiie time Indiana 
was ready to be admitted as a Stoto Into the 
Union the necessity for an organized forre 
of mllltia had passed away, but the military 
spirit was stiil btrong among the people, and 
mlUtla drill, mllltia most^ and mOltta pa- 
rades were of frequent occurr^ice. Muster 
days were great days for the people, and 
mllltia officers strutted with all the i^mp 
and pai'apheruoiia of war. 

By the law every able-bodied male dttsen 
between certain ages In those days had to 
enroll himself In the mllltia, and on ap> 
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pirfnted days aniear for nmster. Undw 
State authority the mlUtla rapidly to<A on 

the form of a regular onranlzatlon, and 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
State were proud of holding titles as militia 
ofllcera, and nrastered and drilled fhelr forces 
on all possible occasions. In 1832 the returns 
showtHl the following ns the strenj^th of the 
militia of the State: Tbirty-oue general of- 
ficers. 110 general staff officers, 566 field ofll> 
cers, 2,1M cconpany offlcm, and 51,002 mn- 
aldanst arttficers and prlvateB, thus making 
a TOry respectable army, a little top heavy 
with generals, it is ti'ue, but still an army. 
At that time the military spirit began to die 
ont, as the people began to glTe mote time to 
the arts of peace and Uie stmgi^e tat wealtlL 
Rank in the militia was no longer a stepping 
stone to preferment in civil life, iieuce the 
number who sought to be colonels and gen- 
eralB was greatly reduced. 

Many ^orts were made to fevive flie mil* 
itary spirit, but they were spasmMic and 
without cohesion, until war was declared 
with Mexico. Indiana was then called on for 
three regiments, and their ranks were speed* 
lly filled. Afterwards two more regiments 
were called for, recruited and sent to the 
fkx>nt That war ended, and souu Uic people 
fell back into the regular order of business 
Ufa, without a regnlar militia. In 1802 an 
act was passed by the Legldatare for the 
organization of the militia by congressional 
districts, and a large number of commissions 
were issued by the Governor. About a dozen 
eompanles were organised, bnt soon fell to 
pieces. What became of the arms that had 
l>€en distributed to the mllitlh durlnir all the 
years of its existence has never been kaown. 
They were gone, and when the war came In- 
diana was without arms, Mcept those in the 
hands Of aome half dosen Toliintew compa- 
nies. 

Among those who wf^re wise enough to 
see that a struggle was inevitable was Oli- 
ver P. Morton, the great war Ckivemor of 
Indiana. Hon. Henry S. Lane, In his ieang' 
ural address in January, 18G1, called the at^ 
tention of the Legislature to tiie Importance 
of an organized militia force, and a bill for 
that purpose passed tfie Honse, but failed in 
the Senate. 'OiIb, too, on the wej ere of 
hostilities. As soon as the Legislature nd- 
Joomed, in 1801, Governor Morton hurried 



to Washington and earnestly urged the gOT- 
emment to f umiab him a supply of arms for 

State troops he proposed to organize. The 
national armories were empty, the former 
Secretary of War, John B. Floyd, having 
lent all the arms to the South, where thegr 
wore captured and used by the Gonfedecata 
forces against the Union. The Governor, 
however, got an order for five thousand 
muskets, but before they were shipped the 
war bad come, and the arms were urgratly 
needed elsewhere. Thus it was that when 
war came In April, 1861, It found Indiana 
without a militia and almost wholly desti- 
tute of arms and mnnitioos, and a terrible 
burden was placed on tiie shoulders of the 
Oovemor. He bad to organise troops arm, 
clothe and equip them, and in all the State 
there were but three or four men who had 
ever had eipal^ce in such matters. He 
had to Imiwoyise and organise an olllce force, 
a quartermaster's department, and a com- 
missariat. He liad men for the army, but 
that was all. 

For ytars the South had been threaten- 
ing a dissolution of the Union, whenever 
things did not go just to suit them, and when 
the threats were again made In 1800 bnt few 
believed they would carry them to the ex- 
tent of armed resists nrf' to the authority 
of the government, and iu the North were 
not a few who openly adTocated tihe pni9ost< 
tion to let the South, go off by Itself. The 
apathy of the general public and the open 
advocacy of peaceable secession In sorae 
parts of the North led the peo- 
ple itf the Soutb to bdle?e that 
patriotism was dead, and that tiiey 
would meet with no opposition In tholr de- 
signs to erert a new government witViin the 
bounds oi the Uuiou. There was in the 
North a magaslne of patrlotiBm and dero* 
tion to the Union undreamed of by the South 
or the world. The first shot at Fort Sumter 
exploded that magazine, and the Worth was 
all iu a flame before the flag of the Union 
had ceiisBd to ware oyer the fragments of 
Sumter. In Indiana the excitement was 
most intense. In every city and town busi- 
ness was almost suspended, and the people 
gathered together in crowds to talk abuut 
treaeon and traitore, secession and Union, 
and on the highways and byways of the 
country the farmers met each otber and with 
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glowing faces and bated breath discussed 
the necessity of pottlDg down tbe rebeUioa 
with arms. 

As soon as the news of the fall of Som- 
ter was oonflrmed Qovemor If orton sent tlio 
firilowiog diiiMitcb to tlie Prealileiit: 

"TO Abraham Uncoliif Pnaident of the 

United States: 

♦'On behalf of the State of Indiana, I ten- 
der to you, for the defense of the Nation, 
and to ii|>bold tbe aotborlty of the goTom- 

ment, ten tbousnud men. 

(Signed) "OLIVEU P. morton, 

"Governor of Indiana." 

When It Is remembered that ten thousand 
men was more than General Bcott had un* 
der his command when he captured the 

Olty of Mexico, and twice as many as Gen. 
Jackson had wlien he won the great victory 
at New Orleans, this offer appeared exceed- 
ingly large to the people. And when it Ja 
remembereil this offer was made at a time 
when there was no (»ganlaed militia in the 
State, and no arms or equipments of any 
kind, the sublime faith of Governor Morton 
in the patriotism of Uie people of Indiana 
will be readily acknowledged, and that mUb- 
lime faith met witli a noble response from 
the people duHng the four years of bloody 
struggle, when, on many occasions, it looked 
as If the cause of liberty and tbe Union was 
Irretrievably lost The same day President 
Lincoln Issued his prodsimation as follows: 

"Whereas. The laws of the United States 
have btH^u for some time past, nud now are, 
opposed, and the execution thereof ob- 
striicitMl, In the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi. Lou- 
isiana and Texas, by combinations too pow- 
erful to lie suppressed by the ordinary 
course of Judicial proceedings, or by tbe pow- 
ers rested In the marshals by law; 

"Now, therefore. I. Al»raham Lincoln, 
I'resideut of the United States, in virtue of 
the power in me vested by the Oonstitoflon 
and laws, have thought fit to call forth, and 
hereby do call forth, the militia of Uie sev- 
eral States of the Union, to the aggregate 
number of seventy-five thousand, in order to 
suppress said eombinatlous, nud to cause the 
laws to be duly enforced. 

"The details for this object will bo itnnip- 
dlately communicated to the State auiluui- 
ties til rough the War Department 

"1 appeal to all loyai citizens to favor, 
facilitate and aid this effort to maintain the 
honor, thu integrity and the existence of our 
National Union, and the perpetuity of pop- 



ular govern ro on t and to redress wrongs al- 
ready long enough endured. 

deem It proper to say that the first 

serrloe asslj^icd to the forces hereby called 
forth will probably be to repossess the forts, 
places and property which have been seized 
from the Union; and In every event the ut- 
most care will be observed, consistently with 
the objects aforesaid, to avoid any derastar 
tion, any destruction of, or Interference with 
property, or any disturbance of peaceable cit- 
izeni?. In nny part of the country. 

"And I hereby command the persons com- 
posing the combinations aforesaid, to dis- 
perse and retire peaceably to their respective 
abodes within twenty days from this date. 

"Deeming that tiie present conditions of 
public affairs presents an extraordinary oc- 
casion, 1 do hereby, in virtue of the power in 
me vested by the Constitution, convene both 
hoiisf>s- of Oonffrcfs. Senafnr'=; nnd Repre- 
sentatives are therefore summoned to assem- 
ble at th^ rewectlTe chambers at 12 
o'clock, noon, on Thursday, the fourth day 
of July next, then and tliere to consider and 
determine such measures as, in their wis- 
dom, the pablic safety and interest may 
seem to demand. 

"In witness \vhert:M)f, T have set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. Done at tbe 
city of Washlnpton. this fifteenth 

[L. S.] day of April, in the year of our 
Ijord one thonaand eight hnndred 
and sixty one. and of the Independ- 
ence of the Uuited States tbe eigbty- 
tifth. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

"By the President: 

**W ILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
"Secretary of State." 

The quota of Indiana under this call wafr 
fixed by the War I>ei»artrnent at six regi- 
ments of infantrj'. aggregating about five 
thousand men. On April 16 Governor Mor- 
ton issued his proclunatlon calling npcm the' 
people to fill these regiments, and in almost 
an instant the wlmie st.He was ablaze with 
enthusiasm and drumt^ were beating in every 
locality. Before the night of the 17th of 
April five hundred men were in camp, and 
every train Into Indianapolis bore others 
anxious to volunteer in defense of the im- 
periled Union. They came by companies, by 
squads, and by Indlvldvals. AH business- 
was forgotten for the moment and every 
thought was given to tlie preservation of the 
government. Not n voice was rais^ed any- 
where against this t^poutaneous burst of pa- 
triotism. In less tiian seven days twelve- 
thousand men were In camp, all eager for 
the march to the front. On the 2iOth Gov- 
ernor Morton, being impressed with the be^ 
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lief that the war would unt end In Uie ninety 
days for wbiob the ti ooi>s were called out, 
nor tbat tbe rebeUloa oonld be put down by 
Vb» seTesty'flTe tliousand called for, offered 
to the government six additinti il regimenta. 
The offer was not accepted, but the Gov- 
ernor feelLog sure they would be needed de- 
termined to put the six reglmentB Into camp 
as state troops, wber» they conld be organ- 
ized and drilled into aoldlen, ready for eerv- 
ice when needed. 

The calliag for volunteers wn.s not all 
the labor Imposed upon the State adminis- 
tration at that time. The State treasury 
waa empty. The State Treamrer^s report 
showed tliat the State had In cash but $10.- 
368.58 on the 11 th day of February, ISGl, 
and most of that was trust f undfi that could 
not be need for general purposes. Money 
bad to be provided, and the Governor at once 
called the T^egislature together in extraordi- 
nary session. Money, however, was freely 
proffered by patriotic clUs&eBs. the great 
banWng honse of ^Knnelow, Lanier ft Co., of 
New York, offering $25^000 without interest, 
and without time for repayment. Lewis 
Wallace, of Crawfordsvllle, wa.s made Adju- 
tuut-Geuerul, and entered at once upon the 
work of organlatng the volnnteeni Into reglr 
meats. CSoL Thomaa A. Morris, a gradnata 
of West Point, was made Quartermaster- 
General, and Isaiah Mansnr. Commissary- 
General. Neither tbe State nor the general 
goremment conld supply dothhug and eqnlp- 
menta for the troopa thns suddenly called 
together, and the Quartormaster-Genftnl en- 
tered into the open market and purchased 
supplies for temporary use. 

Fixed ammunition was not to be had. A 
few old Springfield rifles were gathered to- 
gether, but they would be nselesa without 

ammunition, and Govprnor Morton turned 
to the work of supplying this demnnd. The 
government could nut supply the troops iu 
the States nearest the sc«ie of hostilltlea, 
and could spare none for troops In the West. 
GoTemor Morton determined to pnter upon 
the manufacture of ammunition for the In- 
diana troops, and secured the services of 
Captain Herman Storm, who had a thorough 
knowU of the work. The Quartermaster- 
General furnished the materials, and an em- 
bryo arsenal was established in a small 
blacksmith shop, where tbe forge furnished 



the fire to melt the lead for the bullets. A 
few hand bullet moulds ^ere all that could 
be obtained, and a detail of soldlm from 

the Eleventh Indiana was put to work under 
the direction of Captain Sturm manufactur- 
ing cartrldgee. This liuprovise<l axseual was 
expected to be only a temporary affair,- but 
the necesilty for Ita existence continued 
throughout the war, and eventually a large 
force was employed in tbe mnnnfncture of 
ammunition of all kinds. Bo well waa tbe 
wotk managed, and so ecmiomically waa It 
operated, that when it waa Anally wound up 
in 1864, the profit to the State amounted to 
$75,000, On many n: i nslons this nrsenal 
furnished the troops at the front wiih am- 
munition in timea of great peril, when with- 
out thia supply they would bave been com- 
pelled to retreat from before the enemy. 

Arms were n«?«ded. The Legislature met 
April 24, at the call of the Governor, and im- 
mediately authorised a loan of 92,000.000^ of 
which 11,000,000 were appropriated for gen- 
eral military purposes, !?ri'K>,fXX> for tho pur- 
chase of arms, and $14u,uuu tor organizing 
and supporting a militia force. Anticipating 
the action of the Legislature^ the GoTonmr 
seut Calvin Fletcher, of Indianapolis, to the 
Eastern States, to visit all the manufactories 
of arms, and make examination of the kind 
and quality, and the prices at which tbey 
could be purchased for cash. But few arms 
of any kind could be found. On May 30 he 
resolved to send Hon. Robert Dale Owen 
to Europe to procure arras, equipments and 
munitions of war. Mr. Owen received the 
following letter of au11u»lty and Instructions 
from the Governor: 

"The Hon, Robert Dale Owen is hereby 
appointed agent of the State of Indiana, to 

visit the Ea.stern States and Europe in order 
to purchase arms for the use of said State. 
He is to exercise his best diligence to pur- 
chase arms on tbe best terms, for military 
I'lirposes. He is to select tbe best tiuality of 
approved modern arms, rifles, or rifled mus- 
kets with bayonets, and carbines. His pur- 
chases are not to extend beyond six thou- 
sand rifles and rifled muskets, and one thou- 
sand carbines. These arms are to be for- 
V, ;>rfi('d to this city (Indianapolis) as fast as 
possible, and the arms purchased In Europe^ 
are to be paid by drafts upon the State of 
Indiana, at the office of Winslow, Lanier Sc 
Co., in the city of New York. No arms to 
be bought until .ifter full inspection and trial 
as to their fltuess for service. Mr. Owen Is 
to proceed in the execution of his mission 
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with all dlligenoo. Original bills and ln> 
T<^ce8 signed by the parties from whom pur- 
chases are made shall be preserved and filed 
With the Governor Xor his io^pecdon and in- 
formation.'* 

The powers of Mr. Owen were enlarged 
from time to time^ nntil he had pnrchasod 
for the State: 

Bngllth Bnlidd xUtat 40,000 

Carbiues 2,781 

Hevolvers 751 

CaTOlry mbrea 797 

These purcbaaes made at a total 
cost of $752,694.75, of which the general gov- 
ernment reimbursed to the Slate $(>11,240.48. 
In addition to these purchai^ee) of arms, Mr. 
Owen bought for the State eavalry equip- 
ments to the amount <tf |8k005.44; army 
blankets, $50.40C.0o. and Infantry great 
coats, $84,829.13, making the grand tot&i of 
his purchases amount to $891,830.25. 

In partalng the work of the Governor In 
iwbearing eftnlpments and ammnnltlon we 
have wandered away somewhat from the 
raising and orgauizing of troops. By the 
27th of April the sis regiments called for 
by title FMsldent w^ fully organised* and 
training tM the duties of aoldlws. The 
State had furnished five regiments during 
the war with Mexico, and it was determined 
to begin the numbering of the new regi- 
ments at six. . These refi^rats formed 
Into a brigade with Thonas A. Morris as 
brigadier-general. Six additional regiments 
had been recruited and they were place<l In 
camp as State troops to await any addi- 
tional cell of the govemmmt Col. Joseph 
J. Beynolds, of the Tenth Regiment was 
placed In command of these troops as biiga 
dier-geueral. On ^fay IG the Pre.sideut 
called for four additional regiments, to serve 
three years, and the Thirteenth, Fourtemth, 
Flfte^tb and Seventeenth promptly re- 
sponded. Their enlistment had originally 
been for one year, but they promptly en- 
tered the service for the extended term. In 
July the Twdfttk and Sixteenth altered tiie 
service of the United States for thtir unex- 
pired term of one year. 

The three mouths troops -vvero rapidly 
hurried to the front, the Eleventh Regiment 
being SBkt to Omnberland Maryland, and the 
other five to West Tlrglnla, where they took 
part In the campaign which made CJcncral 
George B. McClellan commander-in-chief of 
the army. The story of the services of these 



and the other regiments called to the ilold 
will be detailed In future papers. Gov. Mor> 
ton was one of the flrat to see that the war 
wa« one of great magnitude, and would le- 
qulrslargearmies, and this view he owatantlj 
urged upon the attention of the government; 
thus he tried to anticipate the calls of the 
government rather tlian wait for them to be 
made. Oall after call was made, and It to 
the proud boast of Indiana that bv people 
were always among the llrst to respond, and 
that all calls were fllled by her own citizens, 
without having to resort to the expedient of 
fllllng her quota by enlistments of colored 
men In the South. The magnitude of the 
sacrifices made T>y the people of Indiana, and 
their patriotism is shown by the fact that in 
1861, the first year of the war, she furnished 
six regiments for Uiree months, six regi- 
ments of State troops afterward transferred 
to the UnltfHl States service, reorganized the 
three months' regiments for three yeais' 
service, recruited the infantry regiments up 
to the Fifty-ninth, and portions of some otb" 
era, three regiments of cavalry and twdve 
batteries of artillery. 

Thtts a grrand total of more than fifty 
thousand men were furnished by Indiana 
during the first year, and all by volunteering. 
The second year of the war was not so im- 
tnnate In producing recruits, owing to many 
ranscfs. Except the victories In West Vir- 
ginia, whicli were .t11 of really .small mo- 
ment, the campaign of 1801 wus not fortu- 
nate for the Union arms. The disasters of 
Big Bethd. Bull Bun and Ball's Bluff had 
been greater than all the victories of the 
Union troops in other helds, but notwith- 
staudiug the discouragements of the Union, 
Indiana loyalty stood the test Under the 
call for troops of May 8, 1881, the quota of 

Indiana was nS,S.32, and she ftirnlshed 61,- 
341. Under tl^e lirst call in 1SG2 her quota 
was 21,2tjO, and she furnished ;k>,359. Dur- 
ing tiie wbde of 1881 vecroltlng was going 
on in advance of the calls of the government, 
but the victories cf Mill Springs and Fort 
Do nelson In January' and February, 1862, led 
to a t>ellef on the part of the government 
that Uie end <^ the war was In sight, and 
an <»d» was Issued to suspend all recruit* 
Ing. This was an unfortunate mistake of 
the government, for when the next call was 
made it was after the disastrous PeniQ5ul& 
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campaign of McClellau, and the equally an- 
foctuiiate campaign oC General Pope. In 
fhe West fbe Union had Mill 8|»ilngap ITort 

Donelson, Shlloh, Fea Ridge and Island No. 
10. In the East one disaster crowded upon 
anoUier until the drawn battle of Antletam. 
It wai under the dlacouragementB of the de- 
feats In tiie Bait tiiat the fecraltlng waa 
again begun; yet under the call Of Jnljt 
1862, when the quota of Indiana was 21,000, 
she furnished oU.ooO. Thus in two calls, ag- 
gregatlug G0,0S2, she had sent to the field 
91,700. 

It was in 1862 that another great irave 

of iwtriotism was witnessed. General Bragg 
outgeneraled General Buell, ntnl a race from 
Tennessee to the Ohio river began. The prize 
in trout oi Bragg was the capture of Louis- 
ville and Cttndnnatl. He had SO maneavered 
as to get his army between BnsU and the 
Ohio river, and between him and the two 
great prizes for which he was aiming there 
was no force to intercept him. His army en- 
tered Kentncky at two points. Kirby Bmlth 
passed through the Cumberland mountains 
and aimed at Cincinnati, while General 
Bragg entered Kentucliy by tlie way of Mun- 
fordsTiUe, intending to strilwe at Liouisviiie. 

▲bont the first of August It became evl- 
dent that some great movement of the Con- 
federate forces was Imminent, and that 
Kentucky was tlie object. The Secretary 6f 
War urgeuUy appealed to Governor Morton 
to hasten the recruiting under the call of 
July. On the 9th of August the Governor 
replied that the call would be filled in twenty 
daya. By this time urgent aijpeals were be- 
ing received frooi Keutucl^y. General Buell 
sent one dispatch after another urging hute. 
He Instmcted ttiat troops should be sent at 
the earliest practicable moment Into Ken- 
tucky. General Boyle, who was in com- 
mand in Kentucky, wcs Just aa urgent. 
There waa a wof ul lack of correct Informa- 
tion as to where the enemy was or what he 
designed doing, but all felt that a crisis was 
at hand, and that Indiana was the sole hope. 
Governor Morton and his stoil ot assistantu 
woclced night and day, pushing forward le- 
<»tdiiag and oiganhdng the reglmttiita for 
Bcrvlce. The government had offered ad- 
vanced pay and bounty to the volunteers, 
but had furnished no money. So energetic 
had CtoTemor Morton been that by tiie night 



of the 11th of September 20,000 men were in 
the Tarlons camps. On the morning of the 
18th the Seventieth Beglment 1^ Indian^ 

'apolls, and was at Bowling Green on the 
15th. On the IStli the Seventy-first was 
mustered and armed. The Governor had no 
money with which to pay the promised 
bonnt^, bnt he addressed the reglmoit, glv- 
ing them hfs promise that he would see to It 
that the money was forwarded to them at 
the earliest possible moment The patriotic 
men of tte regiment took the promise of the 
Governor and hastened to Kentucky. They 
were paid on the battlefield at Bl(dimond, 
only a half hour before the battle. 

The next day the Governor obtained from 
the banks of Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
about half a million of money, on his own 
Individual credit, and ti» work of mustering 
and dispatching troops went rapidly for* 
ward. During that day and night the two 
reorgnnized regiments, tlie T^A-e!fth and Six- 
teenth, and the iJixty-eighth and Sixty- 
ninth, were mustered, paid and started for 
Kentucky. By the evening of the 20th three 
more regiments, the Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth 
and Sixty-seventh, were on the way to tho 
front. The Seventy-fourth and Seveuty-hf Ih 
went on the 2lBt, and so the work went rap* 
Idly forward, regiment after regiment rush" 
ng Into Kentucky, followed by several bat- 
teries of artiliery. While all this was going 
on the Governor aud his stall had to give 
some attratlon to the defense of oar own 
borders. The Ohio river was fordable In 
many place« niirl was easily crossed by boots 
at others. One or two raids had been m.ade 
Into he State, and the Indiana Legion was 
otdoed to defend tiie border. On the 6th 
of September the Governor declared martial 
law in all the cities and towns on the Ohio 
river, and ordered that all business should 
be closed at 3 o'clock p. m. each day, and 
all able-bodied male dtlsens betwem the 
ages of eli^teen and forty-five rcBlding on 
the border were ordered to organize them- 
selves into companies and report for duty. 
At the Indiana arsenal 300,000 rounds of 
ammunition were turned out dally. 

While troops w«e thus bting hurried Into 

Kentucky, an urgent call for help came from 
another qtiartcr. Cincinnati was threatened 
by General Klrby Smith, and Indiana ^7as 
called upon to help defend that Queen City 
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of the ^^'cst. On the 6th of September Gen- 
eral Wright, commanding at Cincinnati, 
asked Governor Morton for troops. Within 
fifteen hourt after the call was received the 
Eighty>flftb and Eighty-sixth regiments, 
twpnty-fonr pieces of artillery, 3,000 stands 
of arms, 81,13(3 rounds of artillery ammuni- 
tion, and 3,3(i5,tXX} carLriUgos were delivered 
In Ginctnnatl. Qoveraor Morton, wltb hla 
military atalf, and several prominent officers 
who -were homo at the time, also hurried to 
tlie tiireatened point to give their aid. 'I'hus, 
within thirty days after the call, Indiana 
had recmlted, muttered and sent to the front 
more than 80,000 mou Soch rapid work was 
not foiind In any other State, and Indiana re- 
ceived tlii:- nnstinted praise of PFesident Lin* 
coin and Secretary Stantou. 

In 1S68 a call was made on the State for 
foor raiments for six mdnths, whidi were 
promptly famished. On October 13 another 
call was made for 400,000 more men, of 
which Indiana was to furnish 32.500. This 
call, like aU the others, was flUed without 
resorting to a draft In Febrvary and MarcU, 
1864, additional calls were made, and still 
Indiana did not irnv*^ to resort to drafting. 
This statement is true in fact, notwithstand- 
ing there was a draft in 1862 for 3,003 men. 
Under the calls of July and August^ 186St, 
Indiana had more than filled her qaota, 
countliig the overphin from the former calls, 
but some of the townships bad not borne 
their full share of the burdens. Six hmidred 
and thlrty-fiTO townships had famished 
more than their quota, while 334 were in 
arrears To equalize these burdens, and 
make ea( h section of the iState bear its due 
proportion, a draft was ordered. The delin- 
qjaeat townships were In arrears 6,00a Un- 
der the sttmulus of the threatened draft 
about one half of this dcHnqiiency was filled 
by volimteering. but a draft of 3,003 men 
was made. 

This draft was made at a time wh^ the 
Btate was In excess of all calls more than 
8,000 men. The draft was made on the 6th 
of October. Trior to the call of August, 1862, 
the quota called for from Indiana under all 
calls was 64.765, and the State had famished 
94,028, the snrplvs standing to the credit of 
the State being 29,258, -which was enough to 
fill the call of Aui^uat 4, 1862, with a surplus 
of more than 8,000. 



In 1863 (Gettysburg had been won, and 
Vlcksbiirg and Port ITudson had fallen, but 
to offset them in part were the disasters of 
Frederlcksbnrg, OtMmcellorsyUIe and Cbick- 
amanga, and the long inaction of the Army 
of the Potomac after the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The long struggle was telling on the 
people; the death roll was daily mounting 
up; gold contlnned to rise on the market, and 
the prices of eTsryttilng dee were greatiy en- 
hanced; the dissatisfaction irHb the n m nii CT 
of conducting the war continued to grow. 
To the unobservant the end of the war was 
stUl as far off as ever. Treason had invaded 
the North, and In many of the States secret 
organizations were in existenoe^ whosa ob> 
Ject was to aid the South, by f^nf'onraging de- 
sertions, discouraging volunteering, and re- 
sisting any draft The cry for peace began 
to be heard, and public meetings were held 
wherein resolutions were passed denonncing 
the war, and pronouncing It a failure. In 
Indiana the Legislature had refused to aid 
the OoTeraor In his efforts to preserve the 
Integrity of the Nation. It failed to make 
the necessary appropriations to carry on the 
ordinary affairs of th'> State, pay the Inter- 
est on the State debt, or to aid in the rais- 
ing of troops for serrlce in the field, or for 
the defease of ovr own borders. But stUl 
the work of recruiting went on amid all 
these difficulties, and Tn lirinri kept even with 
all calls until July, 1S04, when 12,466 men 
were drafted, or furnished substitutes. lu 
December. 1804, another call was made of 
22.500, and in March of 1885 a draft of 2,424 
men was made to coniplptf the qiint:i. Be- 
fore the work was finished the Confederacy 
collapsed, and the drafted men were not 
needed. 

These drafts were not made altogether 

without resistance. There was no actual re- 
sistance at the times of making the drafts, 
but In several localities enrolling and draft- 
ing officers were shot at and in some cases 
killed. A few utracts taken ftom the report 
of Adjutant-General Terrell will show the 
feeling: 

•Tune 12, 1803, the enrollment for the draft 
In Johnson county was resisted by armed 
men. 

June Vi, 1868, fifty armed men attacked the 

residence of James Sill, the enrolling officer 
of Marion township, Putnam county, and de- 
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numded tbe enioUment papers. Wben m> 
faied tiiey fired into the house ftbont Blxty 

times, and retired withoTrt the papers. At 
the same time Uie earoLlment books and pa- 
pers were destroyed in Jefferson township 
of fhe same conntr. Dwliig the tame week 
Ibe books of OloTerdate towndilpv Mine 
oonnty, were stolen. 

June 16, 1863, the enrolling officer of 
IVhltestown, Boone county, was resisted by 
» compuy of cioten, and Hueeteaed wlfb 
violence if he persisted in doing his dnty. 

June 18th Fletcher Freeman, the enrolling 
officer of Cass township. SuUivaa county, 
was shot and instantly killed by conceeled 
eewteeliw, wblle engaged In the dieckarge 4tf 
kte dntles. 

June 11, the enrolUng officer of Waterloo 
township, Fayette county, was shot at while 
in discharge hla duty. 

Jane 10, J. Vrank Steyena, while a«ttng aa 
aeslstant enrolling officer in Rush county, 
was shot and killed near Manilla. Another 
officer who was with him was seriously 
wounded at the lame tlme^ 

About tbe aOfk of Jnne the enrollment 
pmei* <tf Indian Greek towaehlp^ Monfoe 
county, were destroyed. 

On October a, 18U4, Captain Eli McCarty, 
while serving notloea on drafted men. in Da* 
vlcaa eoonty* was mnrdered. Hla body waa 
dirown Into the rlyer and not found nntU 
aereral days nfterwsrd 

The internal disorders in the State, with 
the doings of the Knights of the Golden Gir- 
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de^ will be detailed In another paper. Not- 
withstanding all this opposition, all the feel- 
ing of sympathy with the South, all tbe dls* 
couragemeuta from disasters to the Union 
armies, and the dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the war, Indlana'a record atanda aa 
foltowa: ' 

Drafted men and anbatStoteflb call of 
August. 1862 3.001 

Drafted men and eobetitatea, call of 
Juy, 3S«4 12,474 

Drafted men and substitutes, call of 
Deoember, 18M S>424 



Total drafted men and substitutes. 17,809 
Total Tolanteera famished bj the 
State iao.438 

Grand total 206.807 

The population of Indiana, accordincr to 
the census of 1860, was 1,3.'>0,428. The xisual 
estimate is that the number capable of bear- 
ing arma la abont one to five of the povnlar 
ticm. By thla mle tbe arme-bearlng popnla* 
tlon of Indiana, according to the census of 
18W, was only 270,000. It Is bellpved that 
no other State in the Union can show such a 
record, eapedaUy when the small number of 
drafted men la taken Into cooaUeratlon. In 
no othpr F5tnto Trap there sxich an extenslTely 
orirariizri.1 cffDi't to discourage enlistments 
and to embarrass the government Indiana 
fomlelied one-thlrteentii of all the armlea ot 
the United States during the dvll war. She 
gave more than $15,000,000 In hnnntle? to 
8oldier.s. besides about $12,000,000 for the 
support of the families of soldiers. 
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WINONA ASSEMBLY AND SUMMER SCHOOL. 



There haa grown up in the northern part 
of Indiana dnrlns fhe laat four yean an In- 
stitution which has already taken rank with 

the best Chautanquas la the country. It al- 
ready enjoys a national reputation uud num- 
bers patrons and friends from every State 
In the tJxdon. It adds a strong factor to In- 
diana's :<^tong educational syston, and (me 
that will reflect more and more credit on 
Hoosierdom as the years pass. Something of 
Ita organtaiatioa eertalnlj wttt be of interest 
to the readefs^ of the Indlanlan. 

The Winona Assembly and Summer 
School Association -vras Incorporated four 
years ago under the laws of Indiana. The 
leading pronoten <tf flie orgaidiatlon were 
Dr. 8. O. DIdcey, of Indianapolis; Mr. Jolin 
M. Rtudebaker. of South Bend; Mr. Charles 
H. Connor, of New Albany, and the leading 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church of 
Ohlo» Indiana and lUinoit. Other large 
etockholden are Mr. John Wanamaker, Alez- 
ander McDonald, and Thomas Kane, of Chi- 
cago. The associatiou owns the beautiful 
Winona Park» adjacent to Winona Lake, In 
Kosciusko county. Winona lies 110 mllea 
east of Chicago and 120 miles north of In« 
dianapolls. at the Junction of the Big Four 
and Pennsylvania railroad systems. The 
Assembly grounds, well endowed by nature 
«dth sparkling springs and shady groTeSr 
have been developed under the care of Iaad« 
scape artists, and provided with every de- 
vice which will serve the comfort ami pleas- 
ure of residents and visitors, aud supplied 
With modem sanitary and other appliances. 
All of the hotels, cottages and public build* 
inps are substantially constructed. The as- 
sociatiou property, with the large number of 
cosy private cottages and store buildings, 
form qvlte a little town. The two hundred 
acres of terrace and lawn which once were 
a favorite camping ground of the red man, 
are dow one of the most delightful resorts 
of his white brother. 

Winona is non-sectarian in spirit and 



purpose. While it has become a rallying 
point for Presbytolans, It does not permit 
denomhiaUonallsm to obtnulr upon any 
phase of its management. The affair*? of the 
association are controlled by a board of di- 
rectors, of which Mr. Thomas Kane, Mr. 
John If. Stvdebaker and GoTemw JTamea A. 
Mount are prominent members. Dr. S. O. 
Dickey, of Indianapolis, Is secretary and 
general manager. 

Winona serres a threefold purpose— rec- 
reation, entertainment and Instmctton. The 
facilities for an enjoyable and recuperatiTe 
outing are unexcelled. The lalce is deep, 
clear, and admirably adapted for steam- 
boats, yachts and row boatSb It Is abttn- 
dantly large for all pleasure purposes, and 
less exposed to sudden and dnngerons storms 
than larger lakes. It Is well stocked with 
bass fish, and has flne bathing facilities. The 
grounds are wdl supplied wltti drlTes* 
wallu, croquet and tennis courts, ball fieida 
and bicycle track. 

The provisions for entertainment are am- 
ple and of high standard. One never spends 
a dull hour at Winona. The Assembly pro- 
gnm compriaes two dally lectures or con* 
corts by the best lyceum talent in the coun- 
try, besides daily band concerts, socials, ath- 
letic and other contests. There are also pop- 
ular courses In literature, science and his- 
tory. The program covers a period of six 
weeks. 

The educational work of Winona is re- 
garded by the mauagemcut as the fouada- 
tlon upon which the other features of the or> 
ganizatlon rest It Is as an educational In^ 

stlntion th.it Wlnonn n>ks to be Judged. The 
"work in this deparirueiit lies in throe fields, 
the cultural, the collegiate and the relig- 
ious. To serve the large dass of busy peo> 
pie who desire to pursue systematic home 
study the Winona Reading Circle has been 
organized. The Rendfn?; Circle lias been in 
operation one year aud is meetlug with grat- 
ifying success. The course of study In this 
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departmeBt compfliM four jmaf work on 
fho growth of dviUiftttoB In odonoe^ art, llt> 

eratnre, social Iffp. indnstry, politics and re- 
llgioD. The world's history Is divided Into 
four epociiB, and eacli epoch serves as XhQ 
ground of a year's otodj. The work of eadi 
will comprise the itody of four books under 
the direction of the plans, outlines, notes nod 
supplemrntary helps fflven In The Wlnonian, 
a montiiiy magazine published by the Wi- 
nona Pahlishlng Company as the organ of 
the educational department Otrtlflcates of 
graduallon will be granted upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. The Roadiutr Cir- 
cle is managed by Dr. W. P. Kane, witii 
whom are aswdated Dr. B. O. Graham, of 
Illinois, and Superintendent W. A. MUlia, of 
Indiana. 

The collegiate work of the department is 
provided in tiie Winona Summer Scliool. 
The Summer Sdiool la In session six weeks 
of each summer. It Is conducted entirdy on 
the university basis, and In fact is a sum- 
mer university. Ita organization Is unique. 
"It Is formed by a federation of leading col- 
leges and nnlversltles coming together at 
Winona Lake for summer woric, each college 
assuming responsibility for a single depart- 
ment o£ the school and conducting it with 
Its own force of teachers. Tiiis not only 
affords students the adTantage of instruction 
by the very best teachers in tbe country, but 
also an opponunity of coming into immedi- 
ate contact with tbe various Institutions 
which they represent. The professors In 
charge are tn nearly every case heads of 
regular coUei^ d^MurtmofttSk and all are 
teachers of large experience and wide repu- 
tation. Among the leading institutions thus 
represented are Wabash College, Purdue 
trnlverslty, Indiana University, Monmouth 
College, Wooster University, the Western, 
tlie Chicago Manual Training School, the 
Kindergarten College, the Cincinnati College 
of Music, and MoryvIIle College of Tennes- 
see. TtaMe are maintained tn all twenty de> 
partmentSt these departments offering eighty 
courses, and requiring the services of a fac- 
oltT of forty teachers. The courses offered 



are designed to meet the wants of teachers, 
cotl^ preparatory and college students. All 

lines of pedagogical and college study are 
provided for In the curriculum. Besides 
there are art courses, music, the cooking 
school* flie manoal training school, the sdiool 
tax librarians, and departments of physical 
culture and expression. In prpry department 
the work will be of college grade. W. P. 
Kane Is president of the Summer School and 
W. A. MIlIls dean of the faculty. 

Plana are about iMrfected, and part of the 
funds provided for the establishment and 

maintenance of a boys' school on WMnona 
Park. It is designed that this school shall 
thoroughly occupy the held of secondary ed- 
ucation and at the same time serve as a 
preparatory sdiool for the larger universi- 
ties In the East, as wdl as for our Instltn- 
tions of tlie West. 

The religious work of the Winona scheme 
Is under the management of the Winona 
Bible Conference, which holds a two weeks* 
session each summer. The Omference baa 
attracted wMe attention In the past and 
drawn many hundred nilnistprs and Bible 
students from all parts o( tbe country. The 
work of this department Is under tbe direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Wilbur Ohapman, assisted by 
such able teachers as Dr. W. O. Morehead, 
of Xenla, O.; Mr. Selwyn and Rev. F. B. 
Mefyer, of England, and Dr. Purves, of 
Princeton, N. J. It consists of lectures, 
round tables and Qiedal conferences on fhe 
nature, scope and mission of the Bible, on 
methods of church work, and tlie manage- 
ment of Sabbath schools, missions, etc. The 
prlndpal feature, however. Is biblical inter' 
pretallon. 

Tlie promoters of the Winona Assembly 
and Summer School feel that they are do- 
ing a great work for the Hoosler State as 
well as for the Old Northwest. They feel 
that their labor deserves and does receive 
the appredatlve recognition of our people. 
They hope, with a continuance of this sup- 
port, to develop within our borders an Insti- 
tution which we all shall hail with pride. 
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A THRILLING NARRATIVE OF 1777. 



The foUowMii,' Revolutionary renifniscence 
we And in nu old [MTicMlical, where it Is given 
as a well auUieuiicaled fuel: 

la the aatumn of 1T77. when Lord Howe 
had possession of Phlladelpbia, the tftuation 
of the Ainorir»nns who could not follow their 
bfloved cotuoiaudtT. was truly distressing . 
subject to the every day iusults of cruel and 
oppreastve foes. Bound to pay obedience to 
lawe pre<llcated, on the momentaiy power of 
a piv>itf1 find vitidlftlve comuiander, It can be 
better pi' turt'il than dosfribed. To obtain 
the coiuiuou necessaries ot life, particulaily 
flour, they had to go as far as Btlati^ a dis- 
tance tO. eighteen or twenty mllee, and even 
this indulgence was not granted them until 
a pasK was procured from Lord Howe, as 
guards were placed along Vine street, ex- 
tending from the Delaware to the SchnylUll, 
forming a complete barrier; beyond tbeee. 
through the woods extending as far as 
Frank ford, were stationed the picket guards, 
thus rendering it in a manner impossible to 
reach the Bristol mllla unless first obtaining 
a pass. 

The American forces were then encamped 
at Valley Forge, stifftnincr from cold, hunpor 
and the Inelenieucy of the season. The 
British rolled In plenty and spent their days 
In feastlngs. their nights In balls, riots ai d 
dissipatSon; thus resting In supposed ae* 
curlty, while the American ohiof wns plan- 
ning a mode for their final exiirpuUou. A 
poor woman, with six small children, whose 
husband was at Valley Forge, bad made fre- 
quent applications for a pass. Engagements 
rcndtM'i'd It hupossiblo lor hfr cnu'l tor- 
nieutors to give her one. Rendered desperate 
from disappointment and the cries of her 
children, she started alone without a pass, 
and by good luck eluded the guards and 
reached Bristol. 

About this time there were six hrotlj( 
of the name of Dole, renowned for iheir 
many acts of heroic bravery, but which were 
In the charactOT of marauders rather than 



soldlfMs. They were men full six feet hlgb, 
stout and active, a fearless intrepidity char- 
acterizing their deeds, and tliey always suc- 
ceeded in making their escape. A marked 

partiality to the Americans rendered them 

ohnoxions to the British, and always wrd- 
to tilt' f triiior, to whom tli<_'y eoTivt'j'eil 
what iuformatiou they could gleuu lu their 

adventures. 

Our adventurous female, having procured 

her flour in a pillow msp, holdini: about 20 
ponnds, was retnrniu;; with a li^ht iieart to 
her anxious and lonely babes. She had 
passed the picket gnards itt Fvankfovd, aod 
was Just entering the woods a little this aide 
when a tall, 8toiit man stepped from behind 
a tree, and j)uitiiiu a letter In hi-r haud, re- 
quested her to read it. She grasped with 
eager Joy, the letter bearing the character 
of her husband's handwriting. After a 
pause, he said, ' Your husband Is well, 
madam, and requested me to say, tliat In a 
short time he will be with you; money is a 
scarce article among us— I mean among 
them; but on account of your hurt)and*s par* 
tlallty to the rniis<' of liberty, I am willing 
to become his banlter." So sayinp, lie handed 
her a piece of money, and continued, "My 
means, madam, are adequate or I would not 
be thus lavish," seeing she was about to 
refuse it 

"Yon «?nid, sir. my husband Avonld see 
u-e sljortly; liow do you know that which 
seems so impossible? And how do you 
know me, who never-**' 

"Hush, mndam, we are now ^ptoaidilns 
the l^rltish u'linrd; nnfTlfe It to pay, the 
American cumm.inder has that in his head 
which, like an earthquake, will shake the 
whole American continent, and expunge all 
these miscreants. But hark! take the road 
to the left— farewell " So saying, he de- 
parted. She gave <>m' look, but vacancy 
filled the spot where he stood. With slow 
and cautious steps she approached Vine 
street Already her fire burned beneath her 
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bread, when fhe awful word, "Haltf Btraek 
lier to tbe muL She gtuted* and found hM- 

8elf In the custody of a British sentinel. 
"Your pass, womaai." *'I have uoue, sir; my 
children are—" "This flour is mine— off, 
woman, and die wlfb your babea." A groan 
waji h«r only answer. The ruffian was about 
departing, when the former messenger ap- 
peared—his whole demeanor was changed; 
humble simplicity marlsed his gait— he ap- 
proadied the gnard with a saemlng fearleas> 
nesa, and begged him in a svppUant Tides to 
give the poor woman her flour. "Fool! 
idiot!" exclaimed the Ruard, "who are you? 
See yonder guard house? If you interfere 
here, that shall be your quarters." "May be 
ao. sir; but woa*t you give the poor woman 
tbe means of supporting her little.famlly one 
week longer? Recolle*^ tlie distance she 
has walked the weight of the bag, and 
recollect—" 

Blrrahl why bid me reooUect? Ton plead 
In vain. Begone, or I'U selie you as a spy*" 

"Tou won't giye the poor woman her 
flour?" 

"No." 

"Than by my country's faith and hcqitea 
e< frsedom, you shaU," and with a powertal 

arm he seized the guard by the thrnnt and 
hurled him to the ground. Run, madam, 
run— see, the guard house is alive— secure 
yonor flour, pass Vine ilte^ tnd you are 
safe** Twaa done The guard made an 
attempt to rise, when the stranger drew a 
pistol and shot him dead. The unfortunate 
man ga^ed around him with fearless intre- 
pidity. There was but one way of escape, 
and that through the woods. Seising the 
dead man's muslcet, be started lilce a deer, 
pursued by the hound« "Shoot him down I 
shoot him down!" waa echoed from one line 
to another. The desperado was lost in the 
woods, and a general search commenoed; the 
object of their pursuit; In the meantime, flew 
lilce lightning; the main guard was left be- 
hind, bnt the whole plclcet line would soon 
be aiarmeil— one course alone presented it- 



sdf , and that was to mount his norse wlilcb 
was concealed among the bushes^ and 

gallop down to the Delaware; a boat was 
already there for him. The thought was no 
sooner suggested than it was put into execu- 
tion. He mounted his horse, and, ^dln^ 
the alarmed guards, had nearly reached the 
Delaware. 

Here he found hlm.self headed tinf 
hemmed in by at least hfty exasperated 
soldiers. One sprang from behind a tree and 
demanded Immediate surrender. "'TIs use- 
less to prevar'cate — you are now In our pos- 
session." "Son of a slave! slave of a king! 
how dare you address a freeman! Surrender 
yourself. A Dole never surrendered himself 
to any man, far less to a blinded poltroon— 
away, or die!" and attempted to pass. The 
guard leveled his gun, but himself was lev- 
elled to the dust. The ball of Dole's pistol 
had been swifter than his owu. Uis ca^e 
was now truly despemte; behind him was 
the whole Une of guards— <hi the north of 
him t!i? Frankford pickets, and on the left 
of him the city of Philadelphia, filled with 
British troops. 

One way and only one presented its^, 
and that was to cross the river. He knew 
his horee; he plunged ln~n shout succeeded, 
and ere he reache<i half the distjince twenty 
armed boats were in swift pursuit His 
noble horse dashed through the Ddaware, 
his master spurred him on with double inter- 
est, while the balls whistled around him. 
The tide was running down, and when he 
reached the Jersey shore be found hims^ 
immediately opposite the old rilp at Bfarket 
street On reaching the shore, he turned 
round, took out a pistol, and, with a steady 
aim. fired at the first boat; a man fell over 
tbe side and sank to rise no more. lie then 
disappeared in the woods. The angry, har- 
assed and disappointed pursuers gave raie 
look, one curse and returned to the Pennsyl- 
vania shore, fully believing that if he was 
not the devil he was at least one of his prin- 
cipal agents. 
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IN THREE CENTURIES. 



People doii*t Ure to be as old as Hefhiuw- 

lali these days, but there nre a number now 
living wtio, \i they last until the end of the 
next year, will have 8e«i three centuries. 
That, of course, does not mean thnt they 
then will be 300 years old, but uuly that 
th^ were twm at the close of the eighteenth 
century nnd lived through this wonderful 
nineteenth to see the openlug of the to-be- 
moM wondnfnl twentieth. 

There fire a number of these old i)eople in 
the United Stales, and some of them were 
Ixffn here, when the Republic was !u its in- 
fancy. They saw the timee that "tried 
men's souls"; they remember Washington 
and his continentals, and old Tippecanoe 
Harrison and old Winfield Scott and Zach- 
ary Taylor fighting in M«dea at the bead 
of the American ariuy; and McGlellan and 
Grant and Lee and Stonewall Jackaoa and 
Sberman and Sheridan mixing it np in the 
fratricidal strife that marked the passing 
of slavery and the martyrdom of Lincoln. 
They law the first eteamboats and the flnt 
rallrond trains and the Introduction of elec- 
tricity; and in their old age they have come 
upon people halanclng themsdyes npon two 
wheels and traveling about over the country 
at surprising speed; they have wondered at 
tbe baxneeein^ of deetridtf and Ita nee aa 
a motive power to drive cars and carriages, 
and engines that once were rua by steam; 
they have just seen a war between nations 
finlsh<'<l off in a few short mouths, with 
modern lighting iinpleaients, that lu their 
youth would have lasted for years; they 
have seen tbe United States grow from an 
infant republic to a world power, and they 
appreciate the nuirvelous in tlie tilings that 
to the youth of to-day seem commonplace. 

There were no records of births and 
deaths kept in llils country when these old 
people were young, so there is no way in 
which their number can be computed with 
exar tnes.«. But a competent authority has 
estimated that there are at least 700 of than 
scattered about over tbe States. In the 
older countries (»f Europe, however, these 
records have long been kept up, and over 
there It has been figured out that on tbe 
first day of the twentieth century there will 
be over 4,000 persons living who were alive 
on the last day of the eighteenth century. 

Servia Is especially the country of cente- 
narians, and leaves all other European 
oonntries hopelesslj In the rear In the lon- 
gevity race. One man in 2»260 has seen 100 



years, and in ttll, Servia boasts 575 men of 

100 year'; or over. 

Ireland ranks next with one centenarian 
in every ai30 of the population, or 678 in all. 

.Spa::i f-vrrs 1 ngth of year.*?, and out of 
43,000 Spaniards one is a centenarian, with 
a total of 401. 

Xnrv-ay nnmbons 23, or one la about 

96,000. 

England, Seotland and Wales rank next 

with 192, or one In about 177,000. 

France has 213 centenarians, or one in 
180,750. • 

Sweden rnnks seventh with 20 only, or 
one in 2.'>().000. 

f^ermany ha.s 78, or one in 705,000. 

Denmark only claims 2, or less than one 
to l.iKW.OOO of Its population; and Switser- 
laiul, with Its reputed healthiuessi aeems 
not to possess a single centenarian. 

In Norttiampton, England, a lattw-di^ 
Methuselah lies buried in the porch of All 
Saiuta' Church. John Bailes's gravestone 
declares that he lived to be 126. bnt focal 
tradition adds yet another four years to tbe 
total! This revised version is reached thns: 
Bailee aiBrmed that when he was a boy of 
twelve he was present at Tilbury when 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed her troops, and as 
tiiat was in 1688 and he died In 1706 his age 
was 130 Instead of 126. Agalnf?t this 1b the 
testimony of the paiish register, which re- 
duces tibe age of its John Bailes to about 114. 
There is no proof that the .Tohu Bailes of the 
register was tbe Balles of the tablet Tlie 
latter had a daughter who claimed two 
years more than a century for her span ot 
life, and that achievement counts certainly 
In her father's favor. Leaving him, then, in 
undisputed possession of his 130 years, John 
Balles began life under Qn^en BUsaoeJi and 
llnislied it uiuler Quixni Auue. t'luS seeing 
out all these rulers: James I, Cliarles I, 
Cromwetl, Obarles IT, James II, and Wllllani 

and Mary' 

Them; old people »eeiu to have stood to 
one side whllo the procession of life marcdied 

by; frlcntTs without number have come Into 
their lives and gone out again; having lived 
longer, their griefs must havo been greater* 
or at least more numerous than those of 
their fellows, but so, too. perhaps, were thelc 
Joys. And now in the fullness of their day* 
they are waiting resignedly for the f?nm- 
mons to Join those who have gone before 
to explore the great mystery.— New York 
Press. 
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niOH SCHOOLS 

An agitation Is going on in some of the 
Eastern cltlM oyer the proposition to abolisb 
bigli schools, or at least cot off some of the 
"trimmings," as they are called. Tbe propo- 
sition Is based on the supposition that high 
schools are preparatory for college, and that 
but a very limited number of tbe graduates 
enter coUege^ It la said tiiat in New Haven, 
a CoOege town, only nn average of seven of 
the high srhool graduates enter college an- 
nually. The second objection is the great 
expense of ancb sehools, and it is argued that 
It would be cheaper for a city to cut off Its 
high school* and tiben purchase sc holarships 
In private preparnfnrv schools for those who 
want to enter college, it is further claimed 
that nearly all of the graduates who do en- 
ter collefe are members of famiUes abond* 
antly able to pay for the preparatory course. 
In some of the cltle'? of the Eastern States 
drawing and penmaubhip have been cut off 
from the high schools, being placed amoug 
the **trimmln8s." 

There may be some "trimmings" that 
might well ho (llsponsed with in the high 
school coui'se, but the principal argument of 
those who oppose the system, viz., that the 
■fdiools are only proparatory schoola for 
colleges will not do. It is true that they are 
preparatory for those who want to enter 
college, and it is also true that but a very 
small p«r cent, of the graduates ever entcor 
college^ and that nearly all of those are from 
families abundantly able to pay for their 
prcpnratonr- training, but the fact remains 
that the high schools are the colleges of the 
common people, and the only college that a 
▼ast majotl^ of tiie children will eTsv at- 
tend. The "higher instttntlons," the nnl> 



ei 

Tenttles, are the colleges only of the rldi, 
and they are becoming more so with every 

year. Year by year are added burdens to 
the expenses of students in our higher insti- 
tutions tliat now bar the poor from attend- 
ance, and !n a few years will bar wvk tiie 
moderatdy rich, and leaTe only the 84ma and 
daughters of very wealthy parents to gather 
tbe benefits arising from an attendance upon 
them. 

Bather tiian abolish tbe high schools, tibe 
colleges of the common people^ let ns perfiect 

them, make them more thorough, so thor- 
ough in fact that the graduates can well dis- 
pense with the extra college course. The 
object of the high school Is to prepare tbe 
boys and girls of the country for the erery- 
day, prnctfcal duties of life and fit their 
minds for the reception of the education 
they can only get by the experiences and ob- 
serrations, tbe readings and studies they 
will make as they pass along through life, 
and just such rondlngs and studies as they 
will have to make through life even if they 
graduate from some college or university, if 
Uiey desire or «q>ect to become thoroughly 
educated. At best a college course is only 
a preparatory course; It Is not a fln!'«hing 
course. The very term "commencement," 
used for the final examinations of graduat- 
ing classes, arises from the fact th^ then, 
on leaviug college, are to actually commence 
their edacation. X<et ns keep tbe high 
schools. 



Tlie liaudsomest higli school fonvenir that 
has reached the deslc of The ludlauian this 
year is that issued by the class at Tipton. 
It Is beautiful in every way— in Its coneep* 
tlon and locution, its arrangement and its 
letter-prpsi!». It is liberally embelllHhed with 
half-tone portraits of the classes and of in- 
dividual members of former graduating 
dasses. It contains a graphic history of 
education In Tipton county* with short blo- 
pmphical siietches of some of the former 
graduates, as well as of the class of this 
year. It Is handsome enough to glace in any 
library, and the School Board of Tipton 
could not do a better thing than to send It 
to every school and public library In this 
State. It would be the best advertisement 
of Tipton and its sdiools thcy^ could get any- 
where. 
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With this number The Indianiau enters 
upon Its fourth volume. It has steadily 
grown In public favor since Its first publica- 
tion and Its growth in this direction has been 
especially rapid since the first of January 
last Our efforts to give to the readers a 
true conception of the various parts of the 
State, by historical sljetehes and descriptive 
scenes, are being appreciated. 



It Is to be hoped that the Old Settlers' 
Associations of the various counties will In- 
sist that the county commissioners publish 
and preserve In permanent form the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and the papers 
presented. They will be of Incalculable 
value in the future, and ought to be pre- 
served. 



THE INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. L. Blair, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir— 1 have followed the course ol 
The Indlanian since its publication, and feel 
that you are to be congratulated on Its ex- 
cellence- this especially as to the later num- 
bers. If kept at this high grade I consider 
it a most useful publication to the people of 
Indiana, and deserving of tiieir cordial sup- 
port. There is no reason why a periodical 
devoted to Indiana interests, and especially 
to local history and literature, should not be 
well patronized. Very truly yours, 
J. P. DUNN, Secretary. 
We heartily concur In the above: 

DANIEL WAITE HOWE, 

First Vice President 
JOHN COBUUN, 

Second Vice President 
WM. E. ENGLISH, 

Third Vice President 
JOHN R. WILSON. 

HIGH COMMENDATION. 

Indianapolis, .May 21, 1809. 
Dear Mr. Smith— I must thank you for 
the pleasure I have had In reading your His- 
tory of Indiana. The volumes were a pleas- 
ure from start to finish, and I am not so ig- 
norant now as wlien I began reading them. 
You have packed your History with Inforn-a- 
tion in an unusual way; your writing is di- 
rect and lucid and extremely interesting; 
your acquaintance with Indiana records is 



evidently exhaustive, and you have had the 
power of resistance which is so difficult for 
a historian, namely, the power to resist tell- 
ing the Irrelevant. 

I think your method of giving the history 
by events rather than by chronology is to l>€ 
admired and praised. I hope for the sake of 
the State in which we live that your History 
may have a great sale. It deserves recogni- 
tion because of its superior merit Cordially, 
WILLIAM A. QUAYLE, 
Pastor Meridian Street M. E. Church. 

It is stated that about one In eighteen of 
the population of Paris lives on charity witli 
a tendency toward crime. 

All attempts of foreigners to establish di- 
rect comu^^^cial relations with the Interior 
of China have so far failed. 

In St. Petersburg Is the largest bronze 
statue in existence— that of Peter the Great, 
which weighs one thousand tons. 

There are throughout the United King- 
dom nearly 130,000 women engaged In teach- 
ing, almost three times the number of men. 

In 1792 the first Boston stage coach start- 
ed for New York, and now seven hundred 
railway trains are sent out of the city daily. 

In 1880 It was estimated that there were 
650,000 princes and other hereditary nobles 
in Russia, and since then the number bajB In- 
creased. 
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THE GREAT STOCK-BREEDING FARM OF FOUNTAIN COUNTY. 




F. A. Navk. 

F. A. Nave, proi)rietor of the world- 
famous Fiiirvlew Stock Farm, was born Oct. 
26, 18(i8, ou the farm where he now resides, 



and but a short distance from where his 
ffrandfather, John Nave, settled in 1828. / 

John Nave and family emigrated from 
Butler county, Ohio, to Fountain county, 
Ind., in 1828, and secured possession of land 
from the government and settled in a rude 
cabin and began to clear some land for cul- 
tivation. In lasi tlie father died, leaving 
the widow with five sons and two daugiiters 
to fight tlie battle of life. It looked to be a 
great undertaking for a widow to liring up a 
family in the wlids. The Indians were plen- 
tiful and wild game was In abundance. As 
late as 183G the boys stood in the doorway 
of the cabin and counted sixteen deer at one 
slglit. However, after the death of the 
father, the mother decided it was a good 
place for her to get land for her boys to go 
to work. So they cleared aud farmed, each 
year adding a few acres to their possessions. 

As New Orleans was the only market. It 
was necessary to slaughter pork and grind 
the wheat tliere. But a slaughter house and 
mill were soon erected, aud the products 
were drawn to the Wabash river, at the 
mouth of the Shawnee, where they would 




( - 





Herd of Herei okd Cattle, Fairview Stock Farm. 
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bnlld a flatboat each year, and when the 
winter rains raised the waters they would 
go to market with their products, coming 
back to Eransville by steamboat, and either 
walking or. in later years, by stage to their 
homes. This was an annual trip, and was 
the only way to obtain money. The success 
started in the above manner was phenom- 
enal, and business was conducted together 
until 1848, when each son possessed a nice 
farm of about 200 acres. In 1853 Henry, 
the next youngest of the sons, decided to 
make a trip to Virginia. The Journey had 
to be made with a buggy. On arriving at 
the sunny mountain side be became ac- 
quainted with the belle of the. South, Miss 
Mary U. Shannon, who proved to be his 
faithful companion, and together they re- 
turned to what is now the world famous 
Falrvlew Stock Farm, which is owned by 



for the months of March, April and May of 
18S>9, which footed up over $23,000, at prices 
ranging from $150 for calves up to $1,075 for 
two-year-old heifers. The "Breeders' Ga- 
Bette" says: "There seems to be such a 
thing as 'luck' in this world, but it did not 
enter into the foundation of the Falrview 
herd or the remarkable career it achieved 
last fall under the public eye; It was all de- 
sign. It was the realization of a flxod pur- 
pose, the result of an inflexible adherouce to 
a high standard. The rise of breeders to rep- 
utation represent some curious phases 
which the public Is apt to analyze. Some 
men of prominence may perhaps be called 
accidents, some achieve fame through a lib- 
eral expenditure of printer's ink, and others 
carve their names in the rock of public mem- 
ory by public deeds. Of the last sort is F. 
A. Nave. A couple of years ago his name 





Residence of F. A. Nave, Owner of Fairview Stock Farm. 



their youngest son, F. A. Nave. From 1853 
until 1887 they endured many hardships; 
yet, with careful management and honest 
toil, they accumulated a snug fortune, and 
on January 1. 1887, retired from active busi- 
ness, turning their land possessions over to 
their children. From that time to the pres- 
ent the Fairview Stock Farm has almost 
doubled in size, and to-day is the home of one 
of the best herds of Hereford cattle In 
America— the herd that was champion at all 
the principal State fairs and at the Omaha 
Exposition in 1898. To illustrate the magni- 
tude of the business at the famous Fairview 
Stock Farm, we have but to point to sales 
of pure bred Hereford cattle from this herd 



was comparatively unknown to the rank and 
file of cattle breekers, but to-day it Is as fa- 
miliar as a household word among those who 
keep posted on pedigreed cattle breeding. 
Their famous farm is located about two 
miles south of Attica, and on a fine pike, 
which Just makes a pleasant drive from the 
city. The land is beautiful, fertile and pro- 
ductive, and a large portion of it la coated 
witli the richest of blue grass. How well 
Mr. Nave lias Ruccooded in his business has 
been discussed from A to Z in all the prom- 
inent agricultural Journals of America, and 
this is Just a fair illustration of what can be 
accomplished when good judgment, industry 
and ambition are combined." 
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HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE INDIANA 
^y<CUNTON COUNTY. 



As SI rule, nations iivo plmits of slow 
growth. 'J'be world 1ms hoon peopleil for 
many thousands of yeartt, and we are apt to 
look with pride on the growth of our own 
natJo^i. anil lu our Fourth of July spctH-hj's to 
talk of the ":4i<r,'intic strides" Auu-rlca has 
made toward empire. It had made gli;auUc 
strldea, but It must be remembered that it 
lingered for two centnilefl or more before it 
began to grow at all. When our war for lu- 
dependenco came there won» scarce three 
milHoa whites In all the country , yet nearly 
two centuries had elapsed since the first Bn« 
Sllsb settlement was made. A centnry and 
tbree-quarters have passed since the first 
French settlers come Into what is now In- 
diana; yet the settlement of the territory 
practically did not begin until about the 
jear 1800. So that, in one century Indiana 
has grown from two or three scattered set- 
tlemonts, containing only abont 2,000 whites, 
to au euipiro of nearly three luilllon people. 
Some sections have grown much more rapid- 
ly than others; In fact, the growth of some 
places within the last decade and a half has 
been little short of the marvelous, and as 
Indlanians wr» may W(>I1 Im' j)rnn(l of miv 
rapid strides toward au enn)ire of population, 
an empire of industry, an empire of wealth. 
Oertain natural adrantages. such as loca« 
tion. or of natural wealth, have helped cer- 
tain sections ti) frro%v more rapidly than oth- 
ers less favorai>ly situated, or supplied by 
nature. The coal of the western and south- 
western parts of the State, the location of the 



;rreat natural hifrhways across the State, ot 
lh<? central i>orti«ius, the gas and oil of the 
eastern sections have aided in the rapid de- 
velopment of those sections, while others 
that were compelled to rely ahuost wholly 
upon their agricultural resources, and in 
some cases had to contend with many nat- 
ural disadvantages, such as the prevalence. 
In the early days, of malaria, have grown 
more sloAvly; but all sections of the State 
Iiavo of late felt the impetus, anil while some 
counties may not show any marlvcd Increase 
of population, they will show a very marked 
increase in material wealth. 

Just north of the center of the State la 
Clinton county. A part of the cotinty was 
In the last cession of lands by the ludiaus. 
What are now Clinton and Boone counties 
was once known as Washington Territory, 
and was under the juris<liction of Tippecanoe 
county. It was not until ls'2fi tluit the first 
settler locTitcd his farm ami lM';.'au life in 
Clinton county. TImt was seveuty-ihree 
years ago. The Indians were still roaming 
over the country, loath to leave what had 
been theire for centuries. That first settler 
I'tuniil an almost level counti'>', jnst rollinj? 
enough to furnish good natural draiiuige. it 
was alternately prairie and timber land. A 
number of small streams were flowing 
through the country lu a sort of sluggish 
manner, hero and there ob^stnicted by col- 
lections of driftwood, gatliered up by the 
periodi<»al freMlietK. On occasions when the 
floods fame much i>f the land would be over« 
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flowed, leaving marshes aud swamps. The 
marshes and swamps and the sluggish 
streams were malaria breeders. The very 
air was pregnant with disense, and chills 
and fevers were the resulting con.sequence. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the coun- 
try as a whole presented an Inviting pros- 
pect. The soil was rich, promising faithful 
and sure returns for the labor of the farmer: 
wild game was still abundant; the forests 
offered fuel and material for the cabins and 
the barns, while almost every variety of 
birds known In America made the forests 
melodious with their songs. 

The first settler located his farm and 
erected his cabin of logs, and entered upon 



make them contented. For the first few 
yeai's there was no market for their surplus 
products, and had there been markets they 
had no way of transporting the surplns to 
the markets. The level lands, with the soft 
and yielding soil, kept what few roads had 
been made from settlement to settlement al- 
most Impassable when the rains came, or 
the thaws of the spring took from them the 
frosts of the winter. Journeys on horseback 
were difficult, and by wheeled vehicles al- 
most impossible much of the year. 

Such was Clinton county when it wa» 
first settled. What It is to-day has been the 
work of .slow but steady growth. By act of 
the I.egislature. approved .January 29, 1830, 




Jefferson, oldest Town in Clinton Coiintv. 



the work of his life. He was not long left 
alone. Others sought homes In this new sec- 
tion of the State. They brought little wiUi 
them but healtli. intelligence and industry- 
One here and there had a cow; another 
would have a few head of sheep, or of hogs. 
Some of them remained, while others, dis- 
couraged by the ravages made In their health 
by the malaria, or possessed with an unrest 
that kept them from remaining long in any 
one place, left for new homes. Those who 
remained prospered as a rule. They had 
some hardships aud privations to undergo at 
first, but they had enough enjoyment to 



Clinton county was given Its boundaries and 
name. It was named for DeWltt Clinton, of 
New York, who at that time was one of th« 
most prominent men In the nation, owing t* 
his successful advocacj' of the Erie canal. 
Commissioners were appointed to put the 
proper machinery in motion for the govern- 
ment of the now county, and to select a site 
for Its capital. At that time the only method 
of getting the surplus products of the farniB 
to market was by floating them down some 
of the numerous streams on flat boats. Clin- 
ton county had no streams that could thus 
be utilized, hence It was almost cut off frona 
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market To get the supplies actually needed 
for the use of the settlers was almost im- 
possible during most of the year, but not- 
\rlthstaDdlng these drawbacks settlers still 
kept locating farms and preparing them for 
cultivation. At that time the constniction 
of a great canal to connect the waters of 
Lake Erie with those of the Ohio river was 
taking shape, and the new settlers fondly 



Delphi and Lafayette became the market 
towns for the people of Clinton county. The 
fever of constructing a great system of pub- 
lic Improvements under the control of the 
State was taking hold upon the imaginations 
of the whole people, and again visions of 
something in the future floated before the 
eyes and minds of the Clinton county dwell- 
ers. But again they were left In the lurch. 




Clinton CotNTV Court Hoisk. 



hoped that the canal would be located 
through their county, but In this they were 
disappointed; but when the canal was Anally 
constructed through the county north of 
them It proved a great benefit, as It brought 
the markets nearer to them, and the twenty 
or thirty, or even forty miles to haul their 
produce, and to return with the things need- 
ed for their own use, was better than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. 



The State did commence the construction of 
a railroad from Madison to Lafayette, whlcli 
would have reached and passed through one 
corner of the county, but the project fell 
through before the road was completed to 
Indianapolis, and It was left for private en- 
terprise to finish It. Tiie Wabash railroad 
was finally constructed through Carroll coun- 
ty, and eked out what the Wabash and Erie 
canal failed to accomplish, but It was seem- 
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Injjl.v n long way from some pnrts of tlie 
rminty. lu ISTil a coinpauy was orjraulz^'tl to 
build a ratlrrmd from ludiaiinpolis to La- 
fayette. This was the tirst road to touch 
Clluton county, and i( crossed «)Uly a very 
Rmall corner, but still It bn»u>:l»t the mar- 
kets nearer than before to tlie southern lialf 
of the county. Other roads were talked of. 
and some of them pr<»jected on paper, but 
It was twenty years before any »if them took 
shape. In 1.S70 a road was prc»jected from 
Kockvill(> to Lo^ansjMirt. and three indcp ii I- 
ent compani«'.s were orjianized to built it, bdi 



lltx^rally voted aid for Its construction and 
the work went rapidly forward. This is now 
the Lake FJrIe & Western. By this time the 
lH*ople of the coimty had the railroad fever 
in an acute form, and a company was organ- 
izefl to l)uild a road to Kokomo. and the road 
was rapidly built, the county and townships 
voting aid. Then a road was to be built 
westward to the State line, and it again re- 
ceived all the help It asked. This was a nar- 
row guMge. and the guage of the one to Ko- 
koknmo was clianged to suit it. These two 
niatls aftei ward became a part of the great 





were llnally consolidated into one. This road 
was to traverse the county In tlie shape of 
an obtuse triangle. The people of Clinton 
county aided In Its construction by giving 
the light of way. and about .$HO.(mM) in 
money raised I)y taxation. This road after- 
ward fell Into tlu' liands of the Vandalia 
company, and has prove»l a great boon to the 
county. 

About the same time the road from Ilock- 
vlUe to Logansport was agitating tlie people, 
another line was projected. This was to 
reach from Bloomlngton, III., to M uncle. 
Ind., and Clinton county was on the direct 
line. Again the people came forward and 



line from T«iledo. Ohio, to St. Ix)uls, Mo., 
known as the Clover Ix;af. The guage was 
again changiMl to the standard of other 
roads. By this time Clinton was about us 
well supplied with railroads as any coiuity 
in tlie St.nte, but still aiiotlier line was want- 
ed. The cities of ludiaua])olis and Chicago 
were to he connected by another line, an<l 
tile natunil route ti»ok Ibis through Clinton 
county froiii tlie south to north, and is now 
tlie Million. .Mi tiM'se roads, with the ex- 
ception of the Big Four, pass through Fratik- 
f«»rt. tims luiiklng every part of tlie county 
easily accessible to the county seat. Clinton 
county has given aliout ^.'lOO.OOO to aid in 
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the constrtK-iiou of iiiilrouds, but it Iinn been 
luout'.v well exiH'iided. and the couuty is 
iiuide rich tlioreby. The total vaJue of the 
niilroad property in Clinton county is $2,- 
IMXi.OOO. The total value of property In the 
vtiuuty amounts to $10,000,000. 

When it became necessary for the sons of 
Indiana to f;o out to war to battle for the 
perpetuity of the Union, Clinton county did 
licr full share. When the first call to arms 
«-ame the whole State seemed eager to go, 
but as the quota of Indiana was but small 
the patriots <»f «»nly a few t-ounties could 
be gratified. .Vmon^ the counties that suc- 
««'eded In sendin;; :i comimny for the first 



three months' service. Cllntun was one. 
4'Unton county liad no cities to draw from, 
jjnd but few towns, and tiiey were small, 
so the great bulk of lier citizens who were 
to take up arms for the country had to be 
<lrawn from the agricultural sections. 
Tompany of the 10th regiment, a-s gallant 
a regiment as ever served any country, was 
from Clinton count}', and in the re-organlza- 
tlon for three years the county contributed 
nnother company. As the demands for troops 
multiplied, and regiment after regiment was 
/ormecl. more of the young men of Clinton 



r«'sponded. until the county had companies 
in the 40th, 4.")th, 72d. 8Gth. 100th, 115th and 
IMth regiments. Slie had full companies in 
all those regiments, and in some of them 
parts of other companies. For bounties and 
relief to soldiers* families the county con- 
tril)Uted more than |300,0«K>. The people of 
the county were loyal, they stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the cause of the Union, and 
when the war came with Spain her young 
men were prompt to offer themselves to de- 
fend tlie honor of the flag, and a full eoni- 
l)any entertsl that war. .More were ready if 
their services were needed. 

From Us fii-st settlement Clinton county 



lias be<>n rich In Its agricultural resouces, the 
soil being exceedingly fertile, but It has been 
made more productive by tile drainage, and 
infelligent culture. As a rule the farms are 
well kept, and are cultivated by the most 
approved metho<ls. The old roads, with their 
fatliomless mud, in the rainy seasons, have 
given iilace to gravel roads, and now It is a 
pleasure to drive over the county. A good 
farm In Clinton county (and there are no 
poor ones), is a fortune to its possessor. Not 
many counties In the State have as good rail- 
road facilities for reaching market, and tak- 
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Ing It all in all Clinton is one of the best 
counties In tlie State. The people are lihenil. 
progressive and intelligent. Their libenility 
and progresslveness is amply evidenced by 
the support given to the construction of rail- 
roads, the building of 3G0 miles of free gravel 
roads, and the advanced position they have 
taken in caring for the public schools. Good 
schools necessarily result in increased Intolli- 
gence and culture, and Clinton may be proud 
of her schools. Her growth has not been as 
rapid as that of some of the other counties, 
especially those in the gas belt, but it has 
been steady, and manufacturing Industries 
are beginning to find it a good place in which 
to locate, owing to Its superior facilities an^l 
the Intelligent spirit of the people. 



In the early days of Indiana one of Its 
chief products, especially In the central part, 
waa ginseng. Ginseng was indigenous to the 
soil. It was found wUd in the woods. It 
needed no cultivation, and all the farmer had 
to do was to dig up the root. Ginseng was 
supposed in China to have some magical 
medicinal quality, and was eagerly sought 
after. It became a great article of export 
from Indiana. Among the earliest settlers 
of Cliutou county was John Blake. He 
oi>ened, about a mile from Frankfort, a "gin- 
seng" factory, and all the people. In the 
spring of the year, began digging ".sang" 
root. This was the first industry starte<l In 
Clinton county. The root was taken to the 
factory while green, and brought six juid a 
quarter cents per pound. At the factory it 



was dried, steamed and made ready for ex- 
port It was shipped to Philadelphia, and 
from there to China by the line of vessels 
established by Stephen Glrard, Many peo- 
ple in Clinton county earned the money to 
pay the government for their lands by gath- 
ering "sang root." Mr. Blake opened the 
first tavern In Franklin. His son, John 
Blake, raised the first company In Clintoa 
county for service in the civil war. Mr. 
Blake had Just completed his contract for 
building the prison at Michigan City when 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. He was on his 
wai' to Frankfort on some law business, 
when at Lafayette he met Gen. Joseph J. 
Reynolds. General Reynolds told him a call 
would be made the next day for troops. >fr. 
Blake hastened to Frankfort. He had an im- 
portant law case pending in the court. He 
told the judge that he desired to raise a com- 
pany for the war. The Judge at once con- 
tinued the case indefinitely, adjourned court 
and gave him the use of the court room for 
recruiting purposes. By 2 o'clock that after- 
noon the roster was full, and a letter was 
forwarded to Governor Morton reporting the 
company for duty. It became Company C, 
Tenth Indiana. 



Among the illustrations is a characteristic 
one of the early days in Clinton county. It 
was no uncommon tiling among the early 
settlers to make up a team from different 
animals. In fact the roads were such tliat It 
was absolutely necessary to harness every 
animal that could draw a pound. The team 
wo reprmluce was a noted one, made up by 
"Tuskey," -Darby" and "Jane." 
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When the county was established com- 
missioners were appointed to select a site 
for the seat of justice. The little town of 
Jefferson had been laid oft, and it was am- 
bitious to be selected as the county seat. Its 
most progressive citizen was Abner Baker, 
farmer and merchant. He was full of life 
and energy, and knew how to present a mat- 
ter to his fellow-citizens in a favorable light. 
Jefferson was a little off from the geograph- 
ical center of the county as the boundaries 
had been fixed by the Legislature, but that 
was a matter easily remedied, by purloining 
a narrow strip off one side of Tippecanoe 
county, and to effect that Mr. Baker set him- 
self diligently to work. The strip off Tippe- 
canoe county could only be obtained Uirough 



way in unfathomable mud, swimming 
streams and otherwise periling his life, 
whlclj on one or two occasions he came near 
losing, ne at last obtained the signature of 
every person In the strip proposed to be an- 
nexed, with one single exception. His part 
of the work was done and thoroughly done, 
but, it is said that even the best laid plans 
of mice will sometimes miscarry, and like- 
wise those of men. He placed the petition 
in the hands of another to present to the 
Legislature, but it never reached that body. 
It was another exempli tication of the old 
adage that what one wants done he must 
do himself. 

Napoleon was a great commander, per- 
haps the greatest the world has ever known, 
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the Legislature, and Mr. Baker set about the 
work of securing the necessary names to a 
petition asking that the strip be added to 
Clinton. It was the spring of the year, and 
that season, in those early days was not the 
best for traveling In Clinton. There were no 
roads, and such pathways as had been used 
were easily rendered almost impassable by 
the rains. That season Providence appeared 
to frown on the efforts to make Jefferson the 
central city of Clinton, and the rains de- 
scended with more than the usual freedom, 
making the mud deeper than ordinary. Clin- 
ton is intersected by a number of smaJl 
streams: that is, they are small in dry sea- 
sons, but that spring was an unusually wet 
season, so the streams were swelled to roar- 
ing river-s. Mr. Baker, with an energy 
worthy of success, pressed on, forcing his 



and he always succeeded when he went to 
the Important points lilmself. He failed and 
lost his throne because at Bautzen he sent 
Ney to seize and hold the only line of re« 
treat of the allies, and at Waterloo because 
he sent the same general to seize Quatre 
Bras, Instead of going to those two points 
himself. In both Instances Ney stopped to 
rest, and while he was resting the enemy 
seized the all important points and fortified. 
In 1804 General Grant lost the capture of 
Petersburg and Richmond because he en- 
trusted the important movement to a general 
who stopped to reconnoitre. Mr. Baker lost 
the county seat for Jefferson because he en- 
trusted his important petition to another in- 
stead of presenting It himself. While he 
was waiting for the annexation of the covet- 
ed strip an enemy got into his field and 
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How<'(l tnivs. Mr. John Pence had some hind 
nud he wus ambitious to I>e the founder of 
u new town, so he offered to donate sixty 
ncres of his land and one liundred dollars in 
money If the commissioners would locate the 
county s(>at on his land. A bird in the hand 
was worlli more than a whole covey which 
depended upon the action of the Legislature, 
and Mr. Pence carried off the prize, and the 
city of Frankfort was the result. The land 
given l)y Mr. Pence was surveyed, streets 
and town lots were niarlced ofT. and the 
cotinty wa.x ready to go into a real estate 
8pe<Mdation. As the land cost the county 



enjoyed a veritable boom, but there came a 
halt after awhile. The county was .^lowly 
settling up. and new farms were l>eiiig 
opene<l. biit few persons came who Avanted 
to settle in a town whose outlof>k for Um; 
future was so very unitromising. It was 
near the ci nter of the county, it is true, but 
It was stuTounded everywhere by mud. mud. 
mud. To get to It reipiired patience, and 
lots of it, strong horses an<l well built 
wagons, and few there were in the county 
who would willingly undertaki' the Journey 
unless ne<t\«*.sHy.that awful mother of the un- 
fortunate. i-onipell«>«l them to go. Tliere wa.«* 




nothing it was insureil against loss, which 
Is not always the case with Uio.se who spec- 
ulate in town lots. The first sale of lots 
took place .luly 12, 1830. and fifty-flve lots 
were sold. The cheapest went for $10.01, 
and the highest at |120. A second and third 
sale followed, but no lot brought more than 
$50 In either sale. The county realized %%- 
711) from the sale of the lots, from which 
had to be taken the cost of the survey, but 
It had a square reserved for public purposes, 
and srmie more lots. 

The work of erecting buildings in the new 
tiiwn hi'uan at once, and for a few months It 



the place to pay taxeti, and there the i-ourts 
were held, so the country jieople were com- 
pelled to make occasional visits, ]>ut witlumt 
frequent visits from the farming community 
there were few inducements for setth*rs in 
the town. I'orty years, years of great 
growth to the country at large, years tilled 
with great events, :uid Frankfort had 
reached a population of but little more tlian 
1,000, but a change was coming, a change 
that was to be the forerunner of events that 
would malce out of Frankfort one of the 
prettiest and hnppiewt of the smaller cities of 
the great Iloosier State. 
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An era <»f riithond building had come. 
Fraulvforl hatl slept for forty years, but she 
hail slept witli one eye open and now that 
her hour had come she opeue<l the otlier eye, 
and went into the railroad market with a 
vim and energy that was sure to bring suc- 
cess. She not only went In with vim and 
energy, but with liberality. Her people were 
willing to be taxed to secure the benefits of 
railroad connection widi the outer world. 
Tliey were willing to be taxed heavily, 
knowing that heavy taxes are more ea.slly 
paid in times of prosperity than light taxes 
In times of adversity and ilepression. In 



a lusty throat, and that day the thousand 
lusty throats did excellent business. Now 
Frankfort is (|uite a railroad center, four 
leading lines passing through the city. She 
Is in direct connection with two important 
cities on Lake Krie (Toledo and Sandusky), 
witli Mirliigan City and Chicago on Lake 
Micliigan, with St. i.ouis on the west and 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati on the south and 
southeast. It Is not quite thirty years since 
the lirst train entered the town, and now 
fully fifty trains pass through the city every 
day of the year. 

The coming of the railroads brought other 
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their school books they had read that one 
swallow does not make a summer, and they 
reached the conclusion that one railroad 
would not make a city such as they desired 
to see, so they spread their nets for more 
Hwalhiws— and got them. It was on the 14th 
day of October. 1870, that the first train of 
cars reached Frankfort. It was a great day 
for the little town. As has been said her 
population was then but little more than a 
thousand, but every one of the thousand had 



things. Business In all departments revived, 
the Improvement In the business brouglit an 
accession to the population. The old things 
passed away and all things became new. 
The old court house disappeared and a new 
and elegant structure took Its place. The 
old school houses followed the court house, 
and now I^rankfort can lM»ast of several as 
handsome and commodius school houses as 
can be found anywhere In the State. A 
spirit of enterprise took hold of the people. 
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Mud had been Uie great enemy of Frankfort; 
It had kept away the farmers, but now the 
depths of that mud were to Ik; sounded, and 
new highways were to be made, lilghways 
with a graveled ImhI over which it would be 
a delight to drive. The old. sleepy town has 
disappeared and a live, bustling, energetic 
little city has taken its place, with well Im- 
proved, well lighted streets. It is a little 
city of homes. It can boast of no very costly 
residences, but it has a number of very 
handsome ones, but its peculiar delight to 
the visitor from abroad is the great number 



plied from flowing wells, and the water is 
driven from the reservoir to all parts of the 
city. The city has ample fire protection, and 
an eflieieut Are department. For the church- 
going people, and all people should be of 
tliat kind, tliere are churches of almost all 
denominations, and some of them of very 
handsome architecture and of capacious 
seating arangements. 

Although Frankfort was made the county 
seat of Clinton county as early as the yeai 
1830. the school facllites of the town, for 
Hfteen years thereafter, were but little su- 
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of pretty and cmy cottage homes. It excels 
in Its cottage architecture. It has one bless- 
ing denied to many other cities; it is abund- 
antly supplied with pure water for drinking 
and potable use. It api>ears to be located 
over an underground lake or river, found at 
a depth of about sixty feet. Wells are easily 
driven to any required depth, and they are 
sure to reach this abundant supply of water, 
no matter where they are located. 

The water from many of these wells 
flows freely Avithout the aid of any artificial 
methods of raising. They become beautiful 
ever-flowing springs. In the others it rises 
almost to tlie surface, making pumping easy. 
The reservoir of the city water works is sup- 



perior to those of the townships throughout 
the county. It appears from the records that 
the flrst scliool in what Is now Center town- 
ship was taught in the year 1829. In a log 
cabin on what is known as the Bunnel farm, 
.Jacob L. Harley being the teacher. The 
first school house in the township was erect- 
ed on the same farm the following year, 
isno. J. W. Bowles taught the flrst school 
therein. Up to the year 1839 the village of 
Frankfort afforded to Its school children only 
tlie accomraodatious of a log school house 
with its rough funiiture and few. If any, 
school appliances. In that year (1839) the 
log building was replaced by a small one 
room frame structure In which school was 
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held for three or four moDths of each year. 
Five years later. In 1844, a one story brick 
building, still standing on the corner of Co 
lumbla and Ohio streets, and now used as 
a dwelling, was completed, and furnished 
with what was then thought to be ample ac- 
commodations for the schools of the town. 
The school terms were short and the changes 
of teachers frequent, thus preventing any 
thorough or systematic school work. In fact 
no attempt was made prior to the year 1866, 



strong demand for more and better accom- 
modations. Some years prior to this and be- 
fore the war a building bad been planned, 
money raised by private subscription for its 
erection, the foundations laid and the brick 
work completed up to the second story. Ow- 
ing to the disorganization of business at this 
time the building remained in this un- 
finisheil condition until the year 1865. At 
that time all persons having aided in the 
construction of the building thus far had 
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except as It was done by private enterprise, 
to have anything in Frankfort more than a 
detached or ungraded schoool system. This 
one story brick building, together with some 
rooms rented for school use. constituted the 
public school accomnio<lationa of the town 
for more than twenty years, until the year 
1806. During this time Frankfort was with- 
out railroad connections with other towns 
and hence its growth In educational and 
other matters of public enterprise was slow. 
In 1865, however, the school population had 
Increased to about 175 and there was a 



either abandoned their interests or had cod- 
.sented to its use as a public school building. 
At the spring election of 1805 for the election 
of a trustee for Jackson township— Frank- 
fort was not then Incorporate<l as a town 
and Center township was a part of Jackson 
—the question of the completion of this 
luiililing came up for final settlement. Of 
the two candidates making tlie canvass one 
was non-committal on the question and the 
other was pledged to complete the building 
at once. The result was the election of Mr. 
Enos Hoover as trustee, and he was pledged 
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to complete the Lulldluj? iu tliiie for school 
to opon In the aiitiinin of 1S(5<>. This was ac- 
<'onlltij;ly done, the buihlhisj being ivady for 
oecupancj' in September. It was a two storj- 
brick structure of four large and well lighted 
rooms, erected at the cost of .p.OOO. For his 
prompt action in this work Mr. Hoover de- 
served niucli credit and received honorable 
mention as an able and efflcieut official. 
tSclwKd was opened In the new building iu 
Septemlier, 180(1. The teachers were Prof. 



E. H. Staley, principal, Thomas J. Armen- 
trout, Miss Liunie Slayback and Miss Paint- 
er. A division of the work was made and 
the teachers assigned to the high scho«iI, 
grammar, intermediate and primary depart- 
ments. This division, however, was more 
nominal than real. The high school course 
covered little more thaji advanced work in 
the common brsmchos, tJie attendant's being 
the more advanced pupils from the town and 
those who cajue in from the countr.v to pre- 
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pare foir the work of teacblng. Prof. Stalej 

wtiK both principal aud superlntendrat, and 
to Ills early, ctficient muuagement and In- 
siriiclion tlie Frankfort scUools owe much. 
His term of ofBce extended over a period of 
six ye«ni— f rom 1586 to 1872. In 1887 Frank- 
fort was incorporated as a town and the 
sflmi.Is |»!issi'<i into tin: liain!-. nf a town 
i>oard of irustet\s. In IbTU the town was 
reuclicd by its first raiiroad^ giving railroad 
connections with neighboring cities on the 
north and 9outh and opening up new avenues 
and facilities for trade. This led to a rapid 
advanceniont of Interests and a noticenhle 
increttse lu population. The schuuln of the 
town were now very po^ntar. The attend- 
ance bad gradoally increased nntll the once 
commodious brick buildlnp wiis entirely In- 
ade<iuate to aiconimodate the large enroll- 
ment More room was again demanded and 
aomething must be done to meet this de- 
mand. 

In 1.S72, Prof. Staley, having; resiguetl his 
l>osition w:is snccwdrHi by Prof. .Tolin P. 
Itous. who coniinuetl in charge until 1874 
l%e schools thus far had labored under great 
disadvantages. There had been lack of suffi- 
cient acconiniodations: there was Imperfect 
classification, and so the schools lacked uni- 
formity in their discipline anu instruction; 
the public funds were Umlted and the t^rms 
of school correspondingly short. The lack of 
a well defintMl connie of study made the sev- 
eral dcpui tincntrt more or less discnnticotcHl 
and the best results were not attainai»le. 

In 1873 a new school board was appoint- 
ed» consisting of Samuel Ayres, D. P. Bamer 
and J. H. l*aris. These wore leading busl- 
iipsM men of the town, thoroughly Interested 
in th»' welfare of the schools and conversant 
with their needs. I'rcparatlons were at once 
l>egun for the erection of a new and oom- 
modions school building. The school build- 
Ini?8 of other cltl««» were Inspected, nn liitects 
were consulteil and no effort spared to make 
tluo new building such as would meet the 
npods of the schools and be a credit and an 
honor to the city. The building erected Is a 
Iar>;e and handsome three story brick with 
•^tnru* tfitiinitnirs. It contains ten t-tmly 
rooms with scniin^.s lur Tmh) pupils, a chapel 
wUii a seating capacity of ^N>, and two 
ofHcoH. The building is furnished through- 
out with single seats, Is conveniently ar- 



ranged, has large lialls and high ceilings, is 

well lighted, is hcateil by steam, and Is, con- 
sidorlnjr the time of Its erection, a very con- 
venient aud comfortable building. 

During the winter of 1873-4 no public 
schools were maintained, the public funda 
being allowed to necumulate preparatory to 
the formal opening in the new building in 
the following year. A private school, how- 
ever, was held in the old building and many 
children availed themselves of its advan- 
tages. School was formally opened In the 
new building September 21, 1874. wltli l»rof. 
.T. E. Morton as .s^xiperintendcnt and w!tl\ 
eight teachers ic charge of rooms. A tern- 
porary dassUlcaUon had been made and a 
course of study covering eight years' work 
In the grades and three years In advanced 
Avork had l)een arrangtHi prior to the open- 
ing of school. The school year of 1874-5 was 
nlnit months In length and showed an enroU- 
ment of more than 400 puirfls with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 345. 

At the opening of school in September, 
1875, the Frankfort high school was organ- 
ised with G. S. Lndlam as princlpaL Prof. 
Ludlam continued to serve as principal for 
four successive years and established the 
high school on a firm and substantial basis. 

("or the school year of 187G-7 Superin- 
tendent J. B. Morton waa succeeded by Prof. 
B. O. Boone. Superintendent Boone revised 
the work of the grades and extended the 
high s< liool course to fotir years. Oral In- 
struction was made the basis of teaching In 
the primary graiies, text-books, except read- 
ers, not being put Into the hands of the 
pupils before the fourth year grade. Courses 
of reading and study were outlined for 
teachers aud teachers' meetings were held at 
which educational philosophy aud method 
were discussed. The standard of teaching 
was raised and teachers were able to give 
authority for what they did in tlifir scliools. 
Superintendent Boon*- held his position lor 
tea years. He did much to popnljuixc the 
schools both at home and abroad, raised 
their efficiency to a high standard, created 
(Mhicatioual sentiment In the community' and 
ostaMlshed the educational interests of tlic 
city upon a sound basis. He resigned lu \^\ 
to accept the chair of pedagogy In the In- 
diana State University. 

Prof. B. E. Griffith was clecteti to succi : I 
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Superintendent Boone, asenmlng control of 
the schools at their opening in September, 
1880. Superintendent Griffith continue.! in 
charge for four successive years and rend- 
ered much valuable and efficient service. 
Under his judicious supervision the attend- 
ance and Interest were largely Increased. He 
resigned in June, 1889, and accepted the su- 

perintendency of the Indiana State Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, at Indian- 
apolis. He was succeeded by B. F. Moore, 
the present superintendent, who assumed 
the supervision of tlie schools at their open- 
ing in September, ISIK). 



for the remainder of the year and stepe were 

at once talcen by the trustees to rebuild. The 
new building was a two story brick with 
basement, and consisted of four study rooms 
and two small teacher's rooms. It was con- 
8tructe<l on the best approved plans of venti- 
lation and lighting, the rooms being placed 
diagonally with the points of the compass 
and the children being seated so that they 
received the light over their shoulders. Dar- 
ing the summer of 1890 an addition was built 
consisting of four large and convenient 
study rooms making, with the original bulld- 




For school purposes, the city has been di- 
vided into three districts or wards. The first 
ward was originally set off In the summer 
of 1882. The building erected was a two 
story brick structure finished in stone and 
completed January 1, 1883. It con-slsted of 
four study rooms, two teacher's rooms and 
a large basement to be used for playroom. 
But six montlis of the school year of 1883-4 
had passed, when, on Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 25, about 1 o'clock, the building was 
totally destroyed by fire. Rooms were pro- 
Tided for the accommodation of the schoools 



ing, accommodations for 400 pupils. Every 
room in the building is now occupied and 
some of the rooms are taxed beyond their 
capacity. The enrollment in this ward for 
the year 1808-9 reached 435. Mr. Oharles 
A. McClure has been principal of this ward 
since 1889. 

Tlie second ward embraces that portion 
of the city In which the buildings erected 
In 18G5 and 1873 are located. Fortunately 
these buildings are near each other and near 
the center of the ward as set off for school 
purposes. This makes It possible for both 
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bnlldlngt to be naed for gnUlet snA for twtti 
to bo uudw tbe same saporrlilML Tbe two 

bufIdlDK<^ hrivp nvnllable seating enpaclty for 
between tiOO uud TOO puplla. The enrollment 
in this ward Is the largest in the city, baving 
reached during fhe jear ISBfrO 806 pnpllt. 
MiM Mary Morrisaon. who has served con- 
tinuously as teacher In this ward since 1879 
nn«l whose term of service exceeds that of 
any other teacher in tlie city, was for uauy 
J6U8 the effldent prlnel^l of llila ward. She 
waa sacceeded In 1892 by Mr. 8. P. Esrger, 
the present prlnolpal. Miss Morcbnon ■tlU 
retains Lor position as teacher. 

The third ward was organized in 1886. 
The building erected waa of the same guip 
eral plan aa of that erected in the flret ward 
In 1884. It consisted of eight study rooms 
with seatlngs for 400 pupils, and an office. 
School was first oj;>ened in this building In 
September, lS8e» wltH Oewge B. Long aa 
principal. The enrollment for the flret year 
was loS pupils. It has since Increased until 
In l^vsn the enrollment was 388. A few 
weelis before the doije of school in 1890, at 
2:15 o^clocfc on the afternoon of April 21, this 
beantifol building waa destroyed by fire. 
The children were accommodated In other 
wards and in rented rooms where they fin- 
ished the work of the year without serious 
incuDveuieuce and the trustees proceeded at 
once to rebuild. The new building ia almost 
a duplicate of the old. except that it la more 
substantially and safely bniit. 

As has already been stated, the high 
scboal was organized on Its present basis In 
September, ISTBk 0. 8. Lndlam being Its first 
prindpaL Betto fhla time what waa deaig- 
nated as the high school was merely an ad- 
vanced grade of woriv In the common 
brancbes. No effort had been made to sys- 
tonatiie fhe higher grade work into a deft* 
nltely outlined and comprdittMiTe high 
school course. 

The high school building Is situated on 
the east bank of Prairie Greeks one block 
east of the public square. This central leca^ 
tion makea the building easily accessltaie to 
pupils from all over the city, and Is without 
doubt the most convenient site available. 
The steadily increasing attendance had filled 
the old building to Its utmost capacity and 
made the woik of the teachers laborious to 
the extreme. Beallalng that they must as 



early aa poarible provide more healthful and 

roomy quarters for this rapidly increasing 
attendance, the board of trustees began an 
Investigation of the plans of various high 
school buildings over tbe State with a Tlew 
to more undwstandingly assuming the re- 
sponsibility of providing a building whldl 
would be adapted to the present and future 
needs of the school. The rontmct for the 
construction of the building waa let October 
U, and work waa at once commenced 
upon tile foundatioas, which were oomirietad 
before the close of the year. The enttro 
buildittg was completed and accepted by the 
board November 10, 1892. The building is a 
model of beauty and coavmilence and reflects 
great credit upon the wisdom of the board 
of trustees, Messrs. D. A. Coulter, W. S. 
Sims and Joseph Dunlap, who gave so much 
of thdr time to tbe planning of the building, 
and iJieir personal supenriston to its co'ifc- 
stmctlwi. It is, Indodlng the attic story, 
three stories in hrl-iit, with a basement with 
a clean height of 13 fM t. The ceilings of 
the Urst and second stories are 16 feet In 
height, except that of the large audience 
room on second floor, the cdling of whidi 
is trussed and has a height of 35 feet The 
extreme dimensions of the building, not in- 
cluding the towei, are 102x119 feet The 
tower, which extends from the northwest 
comer of the building is circular, with a^ 
diameter of 18 feet and an extreme tadght of 
over 100 feet. The foundattons are bread 
and massive, constructed of Sllverwood 
sandstone with cement footings. The walls 
of the superstructure are faced throughout 
with Ohio sandstone^ the Inside walls bdng 
of brick. The cornices and other roof adorn- 
ments are of galvanized iron, painted and 
sanded, the roof being of select slate. The 
main dttraacea on CHinton and Walnut 
streets are readied by handaome and spap 
clous flights of steps cut from Bedford lime- 
stone. A hallway 17 feet in width runs tbe 
entire length of the building on tbe lower 
floor connecting the two main entrances. 
On the second floor is a large aMNUbly 
room, with seating capacity for 1,000 people. 
The cost of the building, including heating 
apparatus and furniture, was about $50,COO. 

In this buHdlng are the offices of tbe 
board and aapwintepdent the dty library, 
the oitlre dghth grade (tf the dty, enmlllng 
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121 pupils, and the high school, enrolling 258 
pupils in 1S9S-9. 

In June, 1801, through the generosity of 
Mr. Daniel E. Corastock, the Sallie May 
Byors Memorial Fund was established in 
conuoction with the high school. This fund 
was established in memory of Miss Sallie 
May Byers, a member of the first class to 
graduate from the school. Since that time 
the fund has been added to until it now con- 
sists of $1,500, plax^ed with the city council, 
the interest upon which is annually distrib- 
uted in cash prizes to members of tlie grad- 
uating class. 



brary has been Increased from loss tliau 300 
volumes to almost 3.000 volumes, besides tlie 
necessary replacement of worn out volumes. 
The books are selected with a view to their 
use for reference and in supplementary 
work. They are distributed to the different 
ward schools and the high school, and jxre 
so placed that each teacher and pupil may 
have access to tliem at all hours of the day. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the 
many ways in which they influence the work 
and charaicters of those to whom they are 
available. 

Prior to the year 1874-5 uo systematic 




The first attempt to provide the schools 
with a reference library was made during 
the school year of 187C-7. In January, 1877, 
the first l)ook8 were put In. These were 
adde<l to during the year until at the open- 
ing of school in September, 1877, tlie pupils 
ha*! access to 300 volumes. These books 
were purchased with a view to their adapta- 
tion to tlu> uoods of the entire school. Under 
the guidance of Sui>erintendeut Boone and 
tlie Judicious and energetic assistance of 
.hulge Samuel H. Doyal, then a member of 
the lM>ard of trustees, tlie development and 

« 

organixatinn of tlio library proceeded vigor- 
ously during the .succeeding years. During 
the sLvteen years of its development the li- 



records were kept from which statistics suffi- 
ciently accurate for comparison may be ob- 
tained. Since 1874-5, however, accurate and 
reliable statistics of tlie progress and growth 
of the schools are obtainble. These sta- 
tistls show that the attendance has inerea.seil 
from 555 in 1874-5 to 1,83G In 18l>8-9; the 
teaching force has been increased to over 4L> 
and Is still Insufficient. The high school has 
sent out over 32.'> graduates. Where the 
schools occupied but one building in 1874-5, 
the now occupy five, and the total valuation 
of school property has increased to about 
$125,000. The school buildings are of mod- 
ern design, are well liglitt^i. heated and ven- 
tilated, are convenient in arrangemeut and 
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well adapted to the purpose for ^vbick they 
bare been constructed. Tbey are fonUabed 
with desks of tbe latest pattern and are sup- 
plied with the uecessarj- appliances for tUe 
llIustratloD uf wurk In tin" iliffcriMit brniiohos 
of study. The rcferouce library has bceu 
Increased and improTed and made readily 
accessible to tbe pupils of all grades. Man- 
na] training is being iutroduccd Into the pri- 
niary frradt s uiiil is tnoctinir with such favor 
as will malce its introduction into tbe euLlrc 
flcbool course only a matter of time. Tbe 
present board of tmslees, Messrs. D. A. 
Conltart W. A. Merritt and U. M. Palm( r. ai e 
aggros I v(». earnest school officials, and jut in 
hearty sympathy wltb everything tbat will 
raise tbe standard ai. efficiency and Inci-ease 
tbe nsefalnesa of the schools. An excellent 
school sentiment prevails In tbe city. Frank- 
fort hns for many years been polntcil out 
a« a city having a school system of superior 
excellence. To maintain and, if possible, to 
Increase tbls btgb standard of exc^lence, ts 
tlie wish of teachers, patrons and school 
officials, and to this end they are together 
putting forth honest, sincere efforts. 

It Is an interesting and ?lgnlflcaxit fact, 
that consideration of the various phases of 
a town's life, Is not exhausted without a 
more or less comprehensive study of Its club 
interesta This fact Is an evidence of what, 
now, is scarcely disputed, that tlio club has 
•<'ome to staj', as a distiuet faetor iti devclop- 
juent. This is particularly ti-ue u£ the liter- 
ary dab in Its relation to intellectual de- 
velopmoit. In the light of this Tieir, tbat 
tbe literary club movement of a town, Is a 
partial measure of Us intellectual status, it 
Is peculiarly gratifying to FranJiiort to re- 
irleir fhia moTement within ita own borders. 

Id tbe year 1888 tbe dub idea bote Its first 
•visible fruit In Frankfort in two distinct or- 
j^nizations, the Woman's Club and the 
Tourist Club, which sprang into existence al- 
sKMt sbmiltnieondy. In tbe autumn of tbat 
year a number of vomm wore called to- 
gether by Miss Donnohue, a highly cultured 
•member of the city high school faculty, tor 
tbe purpose organizing a society to promote 
tbe Intellectnal intefeste of its mmbers. 
Tbla orgairiaatlon was effected, Ita purpose 
incorporated in a formal constitution, its 
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membership selected, and a program of the 
bfattory and literature of early England de- 
cided upon. The Woman's Club has always 
limited itself to twenty members, among 
whom liavc Ixen numbered .some of the 
t)rlglitest intellectual lights t>f the town. 
Tlie work done has been al<»g lines of his- 
tory and daesical literature, including tbe 
study of England, Germany and France, and 
has been of an unusually high order. From 
its initial meeting, on through tbe successive 
years, the Club baa realised more and m<we 
the purposes for which it was oiganlsed— 
Mr* growth In culture of its members and 
the indirect benclifs that accnie to the com- 
munity at large. One feature of tiiis club, 
which baa distinguished it from otbcrs, has 
been the larger per cent of teadiera, moot of 
tlicm non-resident, upon its list of members. 
This has raised the mentality of the club 
at a sacrifice to some degree of Its stability; 
for in creating a shifting membership it has 
probably narrowed to a certain degree its 
sphere of influence. However, the eleven 
years of its life have been years of steady 
progress and of effected alms; uninterrupted 
except for a season of intermission eontinii' 
iug throughout the past year, during whidi 
its membersblp bdng depleted, in some in- 
stances by removal from town of its teach- 
ing contingent, and iu others, by the stress 
of more urgent duties at bomob tbe drib was 
discontinued for a ^eer^s vacation, its mem- 
bers to be reassembled in September, wltb 
fresh luspirations and renewed vigor. 

Xt about the same time the Woman's 
Club was founded, and in. much the same 
manner, the Tourist Olub bad its birth, its 
progenitor being Mrs. Van Siclile, a sister of 
.Mrs. Emma Mont MacRae, or Purdue Uni- 
versity, and a woman of intellect and ambi- 
tion. At her suggesticMi a few women aa* 
sembled and organised what they first 
called the History Club, but shortly after Its 
Inception Miss Claybaugh. one of Its mem- 
bers, returned from a visit to a neighboring 
State and described a dub whose meetings 
she bad attended and whose methods she 
had much admired. The name of this so- 
eii ly \vas the Tourist Club, and so favorably 
dill iiii purposes impress tbe newly organ- 
ised sodety (tf Frankfort women that its 
name and plan of work were immediately 
adopted. 
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The club has always been exactly what 
Its name implies— a veritable study club of 
travel— and its thirty members are guaran- 
teed more sl^btBeeing on len time end 
nuKoej and with leee dleeomfitnn end 
fatigue than Is enjoyed by any other tourist 
aggregation. The plan of their first ex- 
cursion was somewhat unique in that. In- 
stead of making the fliet stt^ at New Tdfk 
and tlie next at some foreign port» In the 
manner usual to tourists, they, like 
"Charity," began at home and stopped first 
at Grawfordsvllle, inddentally viewing the 
heautles of Indiana scenery in that Tldnltj* 
and Tmnlt*"g a friendly call on Lew Wallace^ 
with whom they dlscit'^sed such of his books 
as had then Iwen writli ii. They then went 
on to the next point of interest. Thus they 
have proceeded In leisiirdj manner, until 
the world has been elrcomnaylgated; the 
history, literature and art of each country 
reviewed: acquaintance made with all the 
famous men and women of each country, 
with the peculiar advantage over ttie actual 
traveler In this last Instance, of findiug these 
notables always at home, always affable and 

eager to be iuterviewod. 

The Tourist Club has seasoned philosophy 
with wit, has mingled the sodal element 
with Intdlectnal achievement and by Its 
catholicity of resource and Interest has been 
a distinct factor In all phases of the progress 
of Frankfort 

For tiiree years the Woman's Club and 
Tourist's Club were the only exponents of 
the clnb Idea; but the efficient work done by 
them ht'lptHl to spread the sentiment already 
steadily growing, and in the fall of 1891 
there q»rang Into eztstence a third dub. 
This was the Monday Night Club, organized 
by :\lrs. Allen McMurrny, for the benefit of 
both men and women. The original number, 
seven gentlemen and their wives, has been 
augmented to a total of dghteen members. 

The first two yeai's were spent In miscel- 
laneous worli; tlien followed a year each of 
American literature, cliurch history, political 
history of the United States, French history, 
French literature and English Utnature. 
ThCTe Is a dose community of interests be- 
tween tlie members of this club, and this, 
with the broad-mindedness, progressive 
spirit and high grade of mentality of Its 
members has been the maldng of a very 



strong organization, whose influence Is 
widely felt. One especially creditable feature 
of Its management. Is a magazine exchange, 
Indudtng In Its list all the foremost publlea- 
tKms of the day. 

A year after the formation of the Monday 
Night Club a small number of women with 
a desire to go bacli and glean again in the 
Adds of knowledge gone over In their earUer 
years, fwmed a dubb whidi. In view of their 
expressed purpose, they appropriately 
named the Aftermath. This purpose has 
been subserved by a course of study embrac- 
ing for its first six seasons liie histoty and 
literature of America, Bngland, andent 
Greece and Home, a course In medlseval hi^ 
tory and some miscellaneous work. 

The past year has been devoted to phases 
of sodologlcal study, whldi are engaging 
the attention of the thhkking world. Under 
the tutorship of Mrs. Jeannctte Ruby, a cul- 
tured woman of I.4ifayette, who for years 
has studied this work in various coU^es, 
they have made a dose study at much of Xb» 
modem realistic fiction wbldi esi^olts the 
questions of sociology. So practical and 
helpfnl and at tlie same time so intenx'ly In- 
teresting has this scheme of study been 
found that the club has planned work alon^ 
the same lines and under the same guidance 
for the ensuing year. Some of the subjects 
to be viewed are: "The True Aim of Lit- 
erary Study," "John Ituskiu and the Ethics 
Of Wealth," "Balsac, the Historian of So- 
ciety." "Victor Hugo and the Sins of So- 
ciety." "Ibsen and Democracy," "Social 
Hypocrisy," "Heredity," these and the va- 
r'ous other subjects to be illustrated irom 
tiie works of authors treating of them. 

When, In the autumn of 18D4, the girls of 
tfie preceding year'.s high school graduating 
class conceived the Idea of perpetuating 
their class organization in some form of 
dub, it was unanlmoudy agreed that no 
name would be so fitting as that in honor 
of their favorite teacher— Miss Louise 
Meyer. lA>uise Meyer remaine<l their club 
name, until their patron saint and insU uctor 
changed hers: when they were constrained 
to do likewise. And they have retained Uiis 
name, Louise Wood, as their club name ever 
since. Mrs. Louise Wood remained their 
teacher, preparing their yearly programs and 
superrislng the performance of duties, until 
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her removal to LaPorte. where her husbuud 
was elected to the superintendencj' of 
schools. Durin;; the three yeare since she 
has directed the work, criticised and advised 
through correspondence, prepare*! papers to 
be read before the society and been the In- 
spiration of their entire effort. The club 
incorporated In Its lirst constitution the con- 
dition that none but unmarried women be 
admitted to membership, but since the ma- 
jority of the original membei-s have broken 
the spirit of that law, a more lenient view 
la taken and the constitution probably re- 
vised In that particular. Their work has 
been confined exclusively to classical litera- 
ture, and with the fresh, bright minds occu- 



honor, tlie Kmereon Club. A permanent or- 
ganization was effectetl with J. A. Wood, 
then principal of i<'rankfort high school, as 
president. The works of Emerson and Car- 
lyle occupied the first year and engendered 
witliin tlio minds of the members an interest 
in pliilosophical subjects, whose fruits dur- 
ing the five yeai"s of tlie club's existence, 
have been an earnest grappling with the 
great questions of science, philosophy, re- 
ligion and .society. 

The second year of the club began with 
the study of theosophy, which, while being 
an attempt to solve the problems of the uni- 
verse, was thought by the members to be 
based too much on occult mysticism to be 
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pied with it, has been a source of great pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Of the various literary clubs of B'raukfort 
there remains to be sketched the only man's 
club and one of the most brilliant the town 
can boast. And the Emerson Club may tell 
its own story. 

On the 5th of October, 1894, a small num- 
ber of gentlemen met at the office of the 
county superintendent to discuss the advis- 
ability of forming a literary club for the 
purpose of studying subjects congenial to its 
members. It being the desire of these gen- 
tlemen to begin study with Emerson and his 
work it was decided to name the club In his 



of practical value. So It was replace*! by the 
study of Christian evidences, with more 
gratifying results. The work of the third 
year was a review of niediieval Europe, wltli 
special emphasis u|M>n the forces of civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages, from which has 
lieen evolved the mo<lern Euroiiean state. 
Tlie fourtli year was spent in a study of 
evolution, with Spencer's "First Principles" 
and T.yman Abbott's "The Theology of an 
l^volutionlst." as a text A varying phase of 
this same idea was worked out during the 
past year and a development of It, based on 
the book. "Through Nature to God," dealing 
witli the presence of sin In the world from 
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the evolutionist's view point. Is being looked 
forward to as the calmlnatlon In Interest or 
tlie entire course of study. 

Tills is tlio story of the Emwson Clnb as 
told by its records. The rest is told Inaudl- 
bly la the brilliant minds. soUd worth of Its 
members and tbe ever-widening horlion of 
Its hifluence. 

nosidc's the ehib?* cmiinpratoil tluno nro 
tlie Twentieth Century Club, Chautauqua 
Circles and nnmerons Bible history dubs, of 
more recent organisation. 

The majority of the clubs belong to tbe 
State Federation, nnd all of thcra have open 
social meetings tor friends of the opposite 
sex, except ttie Bmerson Clnb, which Is dls- 
tlnctlTely a bachelor orgaalisatlon and evi- 
dently proud of it, for no wife or sweetheart 
has ever gained admission to Its roiincils, 
nor has a woman ever graced Its annual 
banqnet The work dMw by thase clubs has 
been gradittlly moving from abstract to con* 
Crete, from theoretic to practical, until there 
is sfnrcoly an aspect of the town's life that 
is not benedted by their atmosphere. Be- 
sides this indirect influence upon home, 
school, business and society, the dubs have 
been directly responsible for bringing to the 
town ninny notable lectures njul lii^'hdass 
euteriaiumeuts it would not have enjoyed 
Without this club activity. 



Jefferson is the ddest town In the county. 

It was laid off In 1829. The nK^otfng of the 
commissioners to start the niaoliinct y uf the 
county government held their meetings there 
and the first court of the coun^ also hdd 
Its sessions at Jeffoson. Jefferson was am- 
bitious to be tlie county seat, but how It 
faile<l in that luubitlon Is told elsewhere In 
this article. The tirst store in the county 
was opened at Jefferson, and for some yean 
porlc packing was a prominent industry. l%e 
Clover Leaf railroad rnns throncb thp town. 
It Is In the midst of a rich and prosperous 
agrieultural section and has an excellent 
school. 

The most importsnt town in the county, 

Dovt to Franlvfort, Is odr-i\ m tlif junction 
of the Big Tuur and Vandalla roads. Mul- 
berry is one of the prettiest little towns in 



the State. Klrklln is growing to be an im- 
portant station on the Monon. 

Clinton county owes much to the memory 
Of Leander McClurg. His firm and patriotic 
stand during the civil war was one of tbe 
insiiiiaiions of t!u' ppople of the conntr, and 
led iargeiy in the ready response the iH-uple 
made to the calls for troops. In the memor- 
able session of the General Assembly of 1861 
he was a member <tf tbe House of Uepre- 
sentatives. The war was beginning to cast 
its shadows over the country, and some of 
tbe memb^ Indulged In unpatriotic talk. 
They were sternly rebuked by Mr. MeClurg, 
and on more than one occasion he announced 
that should the South hurry the nation into 
war It would herald the destruction of that 
section. In 1862 he was elected to the Sen- 
ate as a war Democrat It was In the session 
of 1863 that those mribO oppo^ tlie further 
prosecution of the war attempted tJie most 
rerolutlonary measures to cripple the iState 
government and prevent the further enlist- 
ment of troops. During that exciting sessloa 
^fr MfClurg stood as the firm and steadfast 
friend of Governor Morton. He opposed his 
party colleagues in all their reactionary 
measures and waa one of tiioae who left the 
Legldature, breaking a Quorum, to prevent 
the passage of au act to deprive the Gov- 
ernor of the foutrol of the militia. 

At home his voice was always raised for 
the most vigorous prosecutUm of die war; 
and his ea&rgy, ehxioence and patriotism In- 
fusrHl a lllv'c spirit In the people of his 
county. Mr. McClurg was emphatically a 
self-made man. II e was born at Dresden, 
Ohlo^ September 23, 1831. In 1838 his psr- 
ents removed to Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
where ho ohtalnod the basis of his education 
by attending; scliool a f»'w weelvS each win- 
ter, working on the faira «iuring the summer. 
He studied law by himself, «nd In 180O re- 
moved to Frankfort, whwe he was admitted 
to the bar in IS.'t. While practlclnp; his pro- 
fession lie liecaine (alitor of tlie Frankfort 
Crescent, and prove<i to be a vigorous polit- 
ical writer. In 1866 he was dected Preseeut- 
Ing Attorney. In 1874 be was an uasnccessp 
ful candidate for Congress. Tn he wa« 
unanimously nomlnatoil liy ail parties for 
circuit Judge, but died before tiie election. 
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HISTORY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



QriCSTlONS KOR JI'NK. 

1. Wbeu was tlie first court establislied 
In Indiana? and how wa» it constttnted? 

2. Wliat did it attemi»t to do In the way 
of iMMtig grantfl of lands? 

3. Wtiat courts existed under the Tat- 
ritorial government? 

4. Wbat controversy arose between tlie 
Jndgea of Uie courts and the Tenrltorial Le^* 
Islatiire? 

r». Whst coiuls wore establisbed by the 
Territorial I^eglslatxire? 

6w What wan the first system of courts 
cetablUhcd by the State? 

7. What was the pay of Judges nnder the 
first State constltiitloii? 

5. When was the practice changed in the 
conrtsT 

9. Wlwt was the court of common pleas? 
10. Of M hat does the present jndldal sys- 
tem consist? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Under the French domlnsilon there 

were no courts In tlio Terrlt(M7 northwest of 
the Ohio river. Elach commandant of the 
posts was supreme, and decided nil ques- 
tions t<x hims^, and In his own way. When 
Ideutenant St. Ange, commandant of the 
Post at Ylncenups, was called to take com- 
mand at Port Chartres hf loft Vincennps un- 
der the management of two men, wlio were 
instructed in case of disputes to call a court 
of some of the leading citizens. When the 
BritiHh took command of the country they 
made no effort to establish courts of any 
kind. After the capture of Vlncennes by 
George Rogm Clark, Virginia assumed Jur- 
isdiction over an the territory, and appointed 
Col. John Todd connty llGiitonant of Illinois, 
ns tlie whole country was name<l. The 
British commander at Fort Chartres 
sec up a ootirt at that place consisting of 
seven Judges, but it did not attempt any 

Jurisdiction, except nvpr tho trrrftnry im- 
mediately surrniindinjr the fort. Col. Todd 
under his antbority as county lieutenant 



sought to establish a court at Vinceuues, 
eonsibtiug of live Judges. This was done in 
1T79. 

2. The court established by Gol. TMd as- 
sumed to have the right over all the land of 

the tprritory, and to dl'^po«;f» of It m sitlted 
their own ideas. They made many jjrauta 
to their own friends, and then proceeded to 
spsign to themsdves many ttiousnnds of 
acres. Their method was to have one mem- 
ber absent himself from a sitting of the 
court, and while ho was thun absent the 
other members would vote him a grant of 
several tfaonsand acres. On anotlier day he 
would be present, but another would be ab- 
sent, and he would be voted a tract. In 1787 
Gol. Harmar, on his arrival, put a stop to 
this granting of land, and all the grants 
made were afterward ignored by CongreM. 

3. Under tlie first territorial organization 
three jtidj^es were appointed by C/onprress. 
These Judges had legislative powers as well 
as Judicial. Under the second form their 
legislative powers were talcen away from 
them. The first court was hel<l at Vln- 
cennes, beginning It?? sessions Marcli 3. ISrtl. 
Under the second form of territorial govern- 
ment the Judiciary was to consist of three 
Judges appointed by the President. The 
Judges could hold court singly or tog«>ther. 
Congress gave j-vowcr to the territorial legis- 
lature to divide the Territory into dijitricts 
for Judicial purposes. 

5. The territorial l^slatnre^ under its 
I>owers to define the Judicial districts, at- 
tempted to establish courts. It provided 
that the people of each county should elect 
three associate Judges, who, togethw with 
one of the Judges anointed by the Presi- 
dent, should constitute a court. The Judjre 
appointed by tlie I'rt-sident was to pre-^ido 
at the sittings of the court. The law further 
attempted to constitute certain districts, and 
assign one of the Judges appointed by the 

President fo each district. It also attempted 
to define the jurisdictiou of th<- courts. The 
United States Judges refused to In- itound by 
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the law, holding it repugnant to the law un- 
der -which they were appointed. The legis- 
lature meniorlallzed Congress on the subject, 
and at tlie same time set up another judicial 
ayitem. It divided the Territory Into three 
Judicial districts, and provided that the 
Governor should appoint a presiding Judge 
and two assoclnte jxidges for each district 
Two years later the State waa admitted Into 
the Union and a new ayet^ waa made 

G. Thla queBti4Mi le pmetlcally answered 

In the replies to numbers three and four. 
The first court established by the territorial 
l^lalature, that in which the United States 
Indge waa to preside, was never perfected, 
owing to tho r«fasal of the Jndges to act un- 
der the law. The last law was in operation 
only a little over a year, and but few ses- 
sions were held, its Jurisdiction not having 
been dearly defined. 

& Under the constitution adopted in 1816 
the Jndldal system of the State waa to con- 
sist of a Supreme Court, circuit courts and 
such other inferior courts as the Legislature 
might provide for. Tlie Supreme Court was 
to consist of three members appointed by 
the OovMDor, with and by the consent of 
the Senate; the circuit conrts were to consist 
of n presiding judge and two ns^ocinte 
judges, the presiding Judge to be appointed 
by the Legislature and the associate Judges 
to be elected by the people of each connty. 
It was required that the presiding Judges 
should be learned in the law. but no qualifi- 
cations were necessary to give a man the 
right to be elected associate Judge. The 
whole machinery was alwaid and reeoltad 
in many queer decisions. The LegMature 
afterward established what were known as 
probate courts to take Jurisdiction over all 
nuKtters of probate. 

7. Under the first laws the pay of the 
judges of the Supreme Court waa fixed at 
$700 per year, and <tf drcnlt Jndges at $700. 

8. Prior to the adoption of t!ie constitu- 
tion of 1851, the common law practice pre- 
vailed In the courts. The constitution of 
If&l made It obligatory on the first General 

Assembly held under it to appoint aj com* 

mission to revise, simplify and abridge the 
rules of practice and to provide for the 
atrolishment of the distinct forms of actions 



at law and for administering Jnstloe la a 

uniform mode of pleading and practice. 

9. Tlie Court of Common Piorts was es» 
taiblished mainly to do away with tiie <rfd 
probate courts, but It waa given drll and 
criminal Jurisdiction In certain casea. It 
created great confusion In the Judicial ay** 
tem, and was finally abolished in 1875. 

10. The present Judicial system is com- 
posed of a Supreme Oonrt^ of five membera, 
of drcnlt courts, of an appellate court, and 
In some of the larger counties there are what 
are denominated Superior Courts, and crim- 
inal courts. The constitution originally pro- 
vided for a Supreme Court, drcnlt coorta 
and such othw Inferior conrts as the Legl^ 
lature might establish. The work of the 
Supreme Court grew so heavy that at one 
time lUe Legislature provided for the estab- 
llshmoit of what waa known as the Supreme 
Court Commission. This waa to eondst of 
five members, appointed by the Jndges of the 
Supreme Court, and was to hear and de- * 
termiue such cases as sliould be submitted 
to It by the court In 188t an ameodmeat 
to the constitution waa adopted striking out 
the word "inferior" so as to permit the 
Legislature to establish an intermediate 
court between the circuit courts and the Su- 
preme Court. Under this provision an appel- 
late court has been established, but its life is 
only temporary, but If the number of Judges 
on the Buprome bench is not enlarged the 
appellate court will be retained. 

QUESTIONS FOR jn.V. 

1. Into how many branches is the State 
government divided? 

2. wiiat constitutes the executive bffandi 
and what are its powers? 

8. What la ttie legislative branch T how Is 

It constituted and what nro its pnwi r<? 

4. What are the powers of the judicial 
branch ? 

5. What officers constitute the adminis- 
trative l)ranch and what are their powers 
and duties? 

6. What are the powen and duties of the 
Lieutenant Governor? 

7. Wliat State oflicers are constitutional 
officers, and In what respect do th^ differ 
from other State oflicers? 

S. What State officers are not constitu- 
tional officers, and how were they eetab- 
Ushed? 

9. How are vacandea tai State olitoea 

filled? 

la The filling of what vacaiicy occasioned 

a great struggle before the pei^ and In ttie 

Legislature? 
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DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTC^Tf, 



1840. Antarctic oontlneiit dlacoTcred by 

the American exploring expedition under 
command of Lieut. Wilkes. 

1840. Nearly all of Natchez, Mississippi, 
swept away by a toinado: 317 petaooa kUled. 

1840. Outbreak of the great temperance 
revival. 

1841. United States Bank failed, causing 
great flnandal distress tiiroughout the coun- 
try. 

1841. Steamer Prealdent sailed from New 

York, -vTitb a large Hst of paaaengerB, and 
was never beard of afterward. 

1841. William Henry Harrison, President 
of tbe United Statoa, died. 

18^ Semlmde war ended. It bad lasted 
Rcvon years. The struggle between tbe In- 
dians anii ■\yhite8 for pf>?s<:>'?!^ion of Florida 
had been going on for nearly tnree centuries. 

1842. The «cpl(vlng eacpedltloo under 
Uent Wilkes retomed to New Tetk, after n 
▼oyage of more tlmu 90,000 miles. 

1842. Outbreak of Porr's rebellion In 
Rhode Island. 

IML Jobn O. Fremont atarted on bla 
flzst great eaeploring expetttlon across tbe 

mountains. 

Mutiny on board of the United 
States brig of war Somers. Midshipman 

Spencer, a son of tbe Secretary of War, and 
two seamen were banged by tbe teartrmar- 

tlal. 

1843. Bunker Hill monument completed. 
1843. Appearance at noonday ut: tiio great 

comet. 

1843. Great excitement over an expected 
ending of the worli The "Millerltes" bad 
set a day for the linal u iiuling up of earthly 
things, and men and wumen all over the 
country donned their white robes ready for 
th'e resurrection. 

1844. The first teloi^iaiih line built. It 
extended from Washiui^tiui to P.nltimore. 

1844. Great riots iu rhiladelpliia. 
1844. Great floods on the Mississippi 
river. 

1844. Anti-rent riots in New York. 



1844^ The great gun, **Peac6maker," 

ploded on board the steamer Princeton. Mr. 
Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Upshur, 
Secretary of State, Commodores Garrison 
and Kennon and others were killed. Pres- 
ident Tyler was on boaigl tbe vessd, but es- 
caped Injury. 

1844. .Jonathan Jennings, first Governor 
of Indiana, died. 

1844. Noab Noble, Governor of Indiana, 
died. 

1845. Texas annexed. 

1845. President Polk declared tliat a 
state of war existed between the United 
States and ICeslco. 

1845. One thousand houses destroyed by 
fire at Pittsburg. 

1845. Great fire In New York; 1,300 
houses burned. 

1846. Samuel Bigger, Governor of Indl-* 
ana, died. 

1846. Ethnr fHf^^'ovoror!. 

184C. Se-'.vinp jiiU chine invented. 

1847. Battle of Buena Vista. 

1847. Vmi Orus captured by Oen. Scott 
Be at once began his wonderful campaign, 
which ended With the oqiture of tbe Olty 
of Mexico. 

1847. First maniiestatious of spirit rap- 
pings, table turnings, etc. 

1848. Peace made with Mexico. 
1848. Gold discovered In California. 
1848. Six hundred houses burned in Al- 
bany, New York. 

1848. Ex-Oovemor James B. Bay, of In- 
diana, died. 

1848, Bx-President John Qnlncy Adams 
died. 

1849. Astur I'lace. New York, riots. 
1849. The country ravaged by tbe chol- 
era. 

1849. FlftM'u blocks of bulMlngs and 

twenty-three steamboats burned at St Louis. 

1849. Bx-Presldent Polk died. 

1850. .Tennr T.lnd, the "Swedish Nightin- 
gale." tours the United States. 

1850. Fugitive slave law passed by C<»- 
gress. 
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1850. Great fire in Phllajdelphla; 350 
houses bnrned; twenty-Are penwiie wen 

killed, uiue drownedt an! 120 woonded. 

1850. Ex Governor WiUUun Hendricks, 
of IndiuDH, died. 

18SD. Bx-Presideut Zacbary Taylor died. 

1851. Hie yacht Amerlc* won the great 
race In England, bringing to Amadat the 
prise cup, which Is still held by Ihe Amer- 
icans. 

1851. A pauic occurretl iu a live-story 
sehool building in New York; 1.800 diUdien 
rushed for the doors and llfty were killed. 

I8r>i. Louis Kosi^onth, tlie Hungarian pa* 
triot. visited the United States. 

1851. Henry Clay died. 

1851. James Fenalmore Oooper, the noT- 
ellst, died. 

T8r»T. Tlie lll)rary of Congress, containing 
85.<KJ0 volumes, was destroyed I)y fire. 

1851. iSau Francisco destroyed by fire; 
2,900 buildings were bamed and great loss 
of life occurred. 

1851. The new Constitution of Indiana 
adopted. 

1852. Commodore Perry visited Japan 
witti a naval expedition, and concluded a 
treaty with that country. 

1852. Uncle Tom's Cabin published. 

1852. Daniel Wohs»er iltod. 

1852. James Wiiitcomb, United States 
Senator from Indiana, died. 

1852. Free schools eetabllshed In Indi- 
ana. 

1852. The iiotorlons frw bank law passed 
by the Indiana Li.>gislatiire. 

1863. First World's Fair held In the 
United States. 

IR.'I. Tlie steniiier Arrtir .sunk in tlie At- 
lantic; more tlmu 3iX) lives were lost 



1854. The Kansas-Nebraska ^.squatter 
sovereignty) bill passed. 

1854. San Jnan de Nlearagaft bomtiarded 
by an American fleet This wa» a. uoat 
disgracefol thing <m the part of the Amer- 
icans. 

1S.'>4. Know-Xotliing riots in vailoua 

purtb of tlie couutry. 

1855. Bank of tlie State of Indiana char- 
tered. 

1858. Senator Charles Sumner assaulted 
by Preston 8. Bnxrtcs, In the Senate dbam- 

her. 

1857. Qreat- ftuancial panic in the United 
States. 

1857. Dred Scott ilecision. Tliis decision, 
the passage of the fugitive slanro lawt and 
the passage of the Kansas-N^raska bill, 

were the enupes wliich nrnnsed the North 
to a delorniiiKNi uppdsition to slavery, which 
eventually cuiuuuattHl in the rebeliioo. 

1857. The steamer Central America lost; 
427 persons perished. 

1M.'»S. A larjre party of emVcrrants raassa- 
creil Ijy tlie Mormons at Mountain Meiidow. 

1859. Philip llartau Key killed by Daniel 

B. Sickles, a member oC Congress. 

1869. The great petndeum excitement In 

Pennsylvania. 

ia59. Senator l^rodorick, of California, 
killed by Judge Terry, In a duel. 

1860. John Brown made his raid on Har- 
per's I'^erry, VirKinia. 

l*^."n. W. n. Preseott. the historian, died. 
185i>. WaHhingion Irving died. 

1859. Charlestown, Sonth Carolina, al- 
most destroyed by Are. 

1850. Ex-Governor David Wallace, of In- 
diana, died. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS FKOM INDIANA 



TBISD PAPKK. 



Ill tlie earlier elections of United States 
Seoftton from IiidlAiia» party or p<Mtlcal 
lines were not drawn. In fact, there was 

then no such thing as political parties. 
Oliver K. Smith was a Whip:. Imt hp de- 
feated AVilllam HendrickH for the Senate by 
a comDUifttlon of Whiff and Demoaatte 
Totee. That 1b, the enpporters of Hendrleke 
vote<l for Smith In preference to Noble. Two 
yeafj latf r White defeated Blake, tht" Whig 
ramiidate, by a sluiilar combinatiou with the 
supporters of Howard. By 1844, however, 
when White's term was drawing to a eloee, 
party lines were beginning to govern all such 
contests. In that year the WbierM had a ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, but 
the S«iate was equally divided betwem the 
Whigs and Democrats, with the casting vote 
in the hands of a Democratic Lieutenant 
Governor. That TJentenant Governor hap- 
pened to be Jesse D. Bright, one of the most 
skiUftDil political leaden* the Btate has ever 
had. He wa« a yomig man and was am- 
bitious for a seat In the Senate, hut kept 
that ambition a secret. At that time there 
was no United States law governing the 
maimer of electing a Senator, trot each 
State was left to its own devices. In Indiana 
the custom had been from the verj' hpgin- 
nlng of Its State life, for the Hou"^ to iuvlto 
the Senate to meet it in joint convention ut 
an appotaited hoar, to go Into the electloin of 
a Senator. When the Legislature met In 
Decemher, ISIl. the TTon^o passed the nsnal 
resolution. l)ut niucli to the amazement of 
everybwiy tlie Democratic Senators voted 
against accepting die Invitation, and it was 
rejected by the casting vote of Lieutenant 
Governor Rrifrht. Again and nprnfn did the 
^\■h!g House ren(^w Its effort. Itut eacli time 
it was rejected by the tiuuie cusliug vote. 

The election of 1845 gave the Democrats 
a majority on Joint ballot. James Whitcomb 
wns then Oovemor, and wa*? regarded ns the 
ablest man in liis party. Ue had been elect- 



ed Governor by a handsome majority at a 
time- when It was thought no Democrat 
could sncoeed. This gave him additional 
prestige with his party. He was ambitious 
for a scat In the Senate, and Whiirs: mid 
Democrats throughout the State conceded 
him the seat, but when the Iieglslatore met 
it was discovered that some one d e had 
been plowing in the field, and Lieutenant 
Governor Bright appeared as a full-fledtsred 
candidate. The tai'lfT then was a burning 
political issue, as It has been in later years. 
Whitcomb was a free trader of the most pro* 
nouneed t3-p«\ He wrote for his party a 
pamphlet on the question, intended to be 
used as a campaign document, as it was 
used then, and has been made to do duty in 
several other campaigns. The party under* 
took to raise a fund to have it printed and 
circulated. The Governor wns not a rich 
man, but he was what was called well-to-do, 
but In money matters was very close. He 
subscribed twenty doUsrs to the f nnd. The 
T.leutenriut Governor, wlio was not t\.B rleli 
as the Governor, g.-ive two hundred dollars. 
This amazing liberality was contrasted with * 
the penmlousnes of the OovetiKHr. and 
Bright was chosen as the E>emocratle candi- 
date and wns elected Senator on the first 
ballot, defeating .Toseph Glass MarsluHl. who 
would have been elected the year before had 
the Senate united with the House In a Joint 
convention. 

Jesse T>. "Rrijrht wns born In NomMch. 
New YoiK, December LS. t812. While He 
was still a lad his parents removed to In- 
diana, settUng at Madison. There Jesse 
grew to manhood, getting but a limited edn* 
eatlon, but frrnwfng strong physically. He 
studied law and entered upon Its practice, 
but gave his attention mainly to iiolitics. He 
was a man of strong mind and stronger wilL 
Re had scarcely attained his majority when 

he became the lender of the Demoorntie 
party in Jefferson county. He was person- 
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ally popular, and although the county was 
Whig he succeeded In getting himself elect- 
ed probate Judge. He was ambitious and 
let nothing stand In the way of his political 
success. Under President Tyler he was ap- 
pointed United States Marshal for the dis- 
trict of Indiana, and tlils gave him an oppor- 
tunity to extend his acquaintance through- 
out the State. He was an excellent judge 
of men and it was not long before he had 
devoted friends in every part of the State. 
He was already the party dictator In Jeffer- 
son county, and that gave him a prestige 
with his party everywhere. The Whigs got 
into a wrangle among themselves, at one 
time in Jefferson county, and put forward 
two candidates for the State Senate. Bright 
came out as the Democratic candidate and 
was elected. He at once took the lead in the 
Senate. In 1843 he was nominated for Lieu- 
tenant fiovernor on llie ticket with Mr. 
Whitcomb. He made a complete canvasa of 
the State. He was not a learned man on any 
point, and his education on all iwints was 
very deficient, but he was possessed of a 




Hon. Jesse D. Bright. 



strong way of putting his case before the 
people that made him an effective stump 
speaker. During his campaign he added to 
the number of his friends In his party, and 
made many devoted followers. From tliat 
time until 1860 he was practically the auto- 
crat of the Democratic party as Oliver P. 
Morton was later of the Uepubllcan. 



He became a leader of the Democracy of 
the State and maintained his sway with aa 
iron hand. If he offended any one he never 
undertook to placate him, but left him to 
follow his own devices. How he was elected 
to the Senate has alreadj' been told. He 
carried Into the Senate the sauie Iron will 
lie had displayed In Indiana and became one 
of the leaders of his party In that body. He 
entered the Senate Just as the annexation of 
Texas was about to cause a war with Mex- 
ico. He was a staunch adherent of his 
party policy In that war, and allied himself 
witli the strongest advocates of slavery, and 
on every question that came up touching 
slavery ho voted with the most extreme ol 
the Southern members. When his term ex- 
pired l«e was re-elected by a vote of 99 to 46 
for Hon. Charles Dewey. Before this time 
there had arisen in his party a very strong 
antagonism to liim. Tills antagonism was 
led by Joseph A. Wright, who was his rival 
for tlie leadership of his party. The bitter- 
ness between the two was most Intense. 
Wright was tlie more popular with the popu- 
lace, but Bright controlled the machinery of 
the party, and was by far the boldest poli- 
tician. Mr. Bright was never very careful 
to his choice of words when he wanted to 
denounce an enemy, and always In speaking 
of his rival used tlie strongest words he 
could find in his vocabularj-. In the use of 
words Wright was but little. If any, behind 
Mr. Bright. In political matters he was 
always prompt— quick to decide and quick 
to act. In 1850. when he was a candidate 
for re-election Hon. Robert Dale Owen an- 
nounced himself as a caindidate to contest 
the prize with him. Charges were made that 
Bright was seeking to re-elect himself by 
corrupt means. Mr. Bright was in Wa.«shing- 
ton at the time. There were no railroads 
across tlie mountains, but the Senator went 
to the Postmaster General and obtained per- 
mission to ride in the mail coach to Wheel- 
ing, and over the mountains he sped as fast 
as horses could carry him. Then down the 
river by boat to Madison, and from Madison 
to Indianapolis by rail. His appearance on 
tlie scene was unexpected by his enemies 
and at once stampeded them. 

By this time he was the strongest man In 
his party In the Senate and when Vice Presi- 
dent King died a few days after being sworn 
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Into ollloe Mr. Brl^t wu elected Vice Preal- 

dent pro tempore, and so sen- pel nntll March 
4, 1857. The troubles orer the attempt to 
fOTce slavery on Kansas occupied much of 
fbe attBDtktt of tlie Senate. Snmner, Otaase 
and Hale were ttien membeni of tiie Senate 
and were opposed to slavery. Mr. Bright a« 
President of tint body refused to assign 
them a place on any committee. In the dls- 
conloii of the alKatn of Kansas be always 
teok tbe most extreme Southern view. All 
through those troubles he stood by Presidents 
Pierce and Buchanan. He opposed Senator 
Douglass at every stage except when that 
distlngiUshed atetesmati undertook to pass 
Us squatter aoverelcnty measote. Mr. Bright 
•nstalned h!m In that 

In 1857 he was nffaln re-eleoted. The Re- 
publican party was then fast rising to power 
and tbe Democratic party was divided by 
tions. Iniseohia partyln Indiana declared for 
and the Democratic party was divided by fac- 
friends of Breckinridge and led tliera In a 
hopeless contest In the State. New aspirants 
for leaderHhip had grown up, such as Uend- 
ridcs and McDonald* and Mr. Bright found 
the power he had wielded so long slipping 
away from hlra. He had grown domineering 
In his party and the younger politicians 
would not follow him. in the campaign of 
1860 he worhed with untiring energy, but 
could only rally a smaU vote for Mr. Breck- 
inrldfre. This «?oured him and he was more 
than ever bitter In his denunciations of those 
who had OMMsed him. On the 5th of Feb- 
mary, 1802, Mr. Bright was expelled fkom 
the Senate on a charge of treason. The 
groundwork of the charge was a letter he 
wrote to Jefferson Davis, iu wliich he styled 
hint *'Fresldent of the Confederation of 
Stetes.*' The letter was aa foUows: 

"My Dear Sir— Allow me to introdnce to 
your acnuaintnnp*^ my friend, Thomas Lin- 
coln, of Texas. He visits your --finftal main- 
ly to dispose of what he regards a great Im- 
prorement to flreanns. I reoommend him to 
your favorable consideration as a gentleman 
of the first respectability, and reliable in 
every respect" 

This letter was dated March 1, 1861, and 
was written before the ontbreak of the gItU 
war, bnt after tbe organization of the rebd 
government and nt a time when It was cer- 
tain war would ensue. Tbe bearer of the 



letter was arrested while on hto way to tbe 

confederate capital. When the State Legis- 
lature met in ISfvl, the Democrats having a 
majority on Joint ballot, Mr. Bright asked 
for a vindication by being elected for the 
forty 6r fifty daya of his term, bnt his party 
friends refused. This embittered him, and 
he removed from the State, going to Ken- 
tucky, where he served a term or two In the 
State Senate. He laid hia defeat tat 1888 to 
Hon. Thomas A. Hendridm, and was ever 
afterward a bitter enemy of that gentleman, 
and It was innfnly through his macliinatlons 
tliat Mr. Hendricks was defeated for the 
presidential nomination In 188& 

The political rival of Mr. Bright at Madi- 
son was Joseph Glass Marshall, thr* gn*^*;itest 
orator Indiana ever produced. Mx. Bright, 
by refusing to let the Senate go into a Joint 
convention In 18i5 had prevented Mr. Max^ 
shall f mm being elected to the United States 
Senate, and the enmity between the two men 
became raoro l itter than ever. It culminat- 
ed In 1851 ;u a challenge to a hostile en- 
counter from Marshall. Tbe parties went 
to Lonlsville, Ky.^ to arrange the detaUs of 
the meeting, when friends interfered and the 
matter was settled. In 1874 Mr. Bright re- 
moved to Baltimore, Md., and died there 
May 20^ 1875, Before Oie war he became the 
owner of ^tensive tracts of land In Ken- 
tucky and a large number of slaves. Mr. 
Bright can not be called a great man, but 
he was a great politician and pai'ty leader. 
As a presiding office of the Senate he waa 
firm and dignlfled and had many warm per^ 
sonal friends amiMig his political oaemies. 



As the term of Senator Edward A. Hanne- 
gan was drawing to Ito dose hie party 
friends with much sorrow saw it would not 

do to re-elect him becau.se of his convivial 
habits, and all minds turned to James Whlt- 
comb, who had sought the support of his 
party when Mr, Bright was diooen. On the 
14th day of December, 18i8, the Legislature 
met In Joint convention and Mr. Whltcomb 
was elected, receiving 75 votes, the Whigs 
supporting Caleb B. Smith. Mr. Wbitcomb 
did not recelye the full Demociatle support, 
as 16 members voted for Mr. Hannegan. Mr. 
Whltcomb did not live to serve out bis term, 
dying in New York, October 4, 1852. 
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At tbe time of hla doatta Ur. Whltoonli 

was the ablest maai of hts party in the State, 
an<1 with the exception of Joseph G. Mar- 
shall the ablest man of ajay party. He was 
twm near Windsor, T«fmoiit December 1, 
1799, and died white Jnst In ble ]^me. Hie 
father was a faiUK^r, and makln^r a livfnfr by 
cultlvatlnj? tho soil was a prei-arlous tl.iiig 
In the Green Mountain State, so while James 
wae a small boy bis parenti removed to tbe 
Weet opening np a farm near (^nefamatl. 
Tn those pioneer days there was llttlo In 
farm lif^ but hard work and privations. 
Schools were few, and they were taught only 
during the winter montbe, and tbe Bona of 
farmers ambitions for an education bad to 
attend school iimliM* miny dlfflcnlf Irs. always 
havinir their share of the work at home to 
do. .lames was a studious boy, ambitious 
for TOmethlng better tban farm life^ with its 
bard wot^ He read all ttie books be eonld 
jrct. h!a father uttering many complaints 
about his son nesrlortinGr his work to read 
books. When in scliool James studied hard, 
and wben school was not in aession be' put 
ail his spare time in stndy, so that he event* 
ually fitted himself for college and entet-^d 
Transylvania Fnivpi-sity. By teaching dur- 
ing vacations he managed to keep liimself in 
college until he grsdnated, when be entwed 
npon the study of the law, having chosen 
thnt profession. In 1822 hr> r^-i" admitted to 
the bar in Kentucky, and iti 1824 came to 
Indiana, making his home at Bloomlngton. 
His stndloQS habits dnng to him, and It waa 
not long before he became known as aj thor* 
ough lawyer. He developed a talent for 
public speaking and was always regarded as 
very able in the presentation of a case to 
either a court or Jnry. 

He bsd not been In the State quite two 
yean when be waa appointed prosecuting 

attorney by Governor James B. Ray. He 
dischnreed \\w duties of his offlr,- with great 
ability. lu 18ao he was elected to the State 
Senate and was re-elected In 1838. He toolc 
a prominent part In all tiie debaitee of the 
Senate, and was the special chnmplon of 
those who were opposed to the State enter- 
ing upon the proposed system of public im- 
provements. In 1836 Mr. Whltcomb was ap> 
pointed by President Jackson commissioner 
of tlie flenernl Land OfTico at Wa.sliington. 
and he held thai position until 1S41, dis- 



chargtng its duties \\W\\ remarkable fidelity. 
To better qualify himself to settle tho dis- 
putes which were arishag over land titles he 
studied i^e Frendi and Spanfab languages 
that be might be able to rsad Uie grants In 
the original. He returned to Indiana in 1.841 
nnd began the practice of law at Terre 
iiautc. He was an able lawyer and soon 
commanded a very large practice, but be 
waa not long permitted to remain In llie pur- 
suits of private life. In 1843 he was nomin- 
ated by his pnrty ns Its cnndldnte for Gov- 
ernor. The Whigs bad controlled that office 
for several terms, and sa ttaey were the 
warm advocates of tiie internal Improve- 
ment system, and as that system had not 
lK»eri wholly abandoned, and as Mr. ^A'hlt- 
comb was known to be strongly opposed to it 
the TVhigs thought their success sure, but 
Mr. Whitcomb wsa elected. He waa re- 
elected in 184a 

He serve<l a.s Governor at an important 
era of tlie Stnte. Indiana had !>reomo in- 
volved in a net work of internal improve- 
ments, including canals, i-allroads and tum- 
pllces. A great debt bad been incurred with 
heavy interest charges; a flnandal panic bad 
prostrated business everywhere and the 
State had been unable to meet the interest 
on the debt. Governor Whitcomb advocated 
a settlement with the creditors, and one wsa 
finally made whereby the St.'ite tunied over 
to the crwlitors the Waabsh and l-'rie canal, 
together with the lands given by tlie general 
government to aid In Its construction for 
one*half of the debt, and issued new bonda 
for the remaining half. At the time this 
was regarded as a great aclilevemcnt, Itut of 
late years many have doubted its wisdom. 
It was during his adminiatratlon that step* 
were taken to Sideqnately csie t<x tibte in- 
pane, the blind and tlie mutes of the State. 
It wfi« nlso dniin;: his admiulstratlon that 
the war with Mexico was waged, and under 
the Governor Indiana readily lUled Its quota 
of troops. 

Governor Whitcomb was the first to In- 
trodiK (• jiarty politics Into the constmctfon of 
the Supreme Court. Under the flm consti- 
tution tbe judges of the Supreme Oourt were 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Prior to 
his time men hnd bpen s*docted for those 
exalted positions on account of their great 
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learniug in the law, witliout regard to what 
party they belonged to. The term of two 
of the Judges expiring he sent to the Senate 
the names of two new men, thus maljing tin* 
whole bench of the Democratic faltli. They 
were rejected by the Senate, and he sent In 
others, but every nomination was of a Dem- 
ocrat and the Senate rejected them as fast 
as sent in. When the Senate adjourned he 
made temporary appointments of the two 
old members, and renewed the flght at the 
next meeting of the I.«gi8lature, but wlUiout 
success. Finally, after trying three Legis- 
latures, he obtained a majority vote in favor 
<»f his nominees. His action cause<l a bitter 
newspaper war and created great excitement 
In the State. 

lie was elected to the Senate, as has been 
related, but his health was then broken 
«lown. and he was forced to frequently ab- 
sent hlm.self from the sessions of the Senate. 




Hon. Jamks Whitcomb. 



In con«e«iueuco of this failure of his health 
he was not able to talie that active part In 
the deliberations his talents and learninjr 
fitted hlra for. He was a dlsappolnttnl man 
when he went to the Senate, havlug ardent- 
ly desired that place two years before, whm 
lie was set aside by his party for Mr. Bright 
a. much younger man. and possessing far 
less real ability. When he reached the Sen. 
ate he found Mr. Bright firmly entrenched 
both with his party colleagues and with the 
administration. While they were both I)»'m- 
ocrats their political raetliods were very dis- 
similar, and they had but little In conunon, 
and as Senator Bright was a man who never 



brooked opposition or Interference Mr. Whit- 
comb found himself with but little Influence. 
This disappointment aggravated, no doubt 
his disease, and he died before filling out 
half his term. 

Senator Whitcomb was a great student 
thniughout his life, and wasted but few 
niluutes of his time. His studies were not 
systematic and because of that want of sys- 
tem he was not so profund In his learning 
as he would have been had he pursued a 
diflferent course. Mentally he was a strong 
man. and had his health permitted he would 
have risen to great distinction In the Senate. 
His manners were courteous and kind. He 
was a fine amateur musician and played the 
violin with remarkable skill. Hon. Oliver 
H. Smith. In his book of reminiscences, tells 
the following circumstance which occurred 
at Knlghtstown, where he and Mr. Whit- 
conil) stopped over night In one of their 
Journeys: 

"Entering the cabin there sat before the 
fire a lame young man by the name of Amos 
Dllle. with an old violin In his hand, scrap- 
ing away, making anything but music. He 
laid the violin on the bed and starteil with 
our horses to the stable. As he closed the 
door Mr. Whitcomb took It up, soon put It In 
tune and when Amos retume<l was playing 
llglit and beautiful airs. Amos took his seat 
by me seemingly entranced, and as Mr. 
Whitcomb struck up 'Hall Columbia* he 
sprang to his feet exclaiming: 'If I had fifty 
dollars I would give It all for that fiddle; I 
never heard such music before In my life.' 
After playing several tunes Mr. Whitcomb 
laid the Insti-unient on tlie bed. Amos 
seized It carried It to the fire where he could 
see It. turned It over and over, examined it 
In every part and sang out: 'Mister. I never 
saw two fiddles more alike as yours and 
mine.' " 

Mr. Whitcomb was a devoted member of 
the Methodist Church, and was a great 
worker both In the church and Sunday 
school. While Governor It was his custom 
on each Sunday morning to mount his horse 
and go around among the people urging tlie 
children to attend Sabbath school. The 
State erected a monument over his grave 
and placed a statue of him In Monument 
ria<'e. Indianapolis. 
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When Senator Wbftcomb died Hon. Jo« 
aepli A. Wright was Governor. He and 
Senator Brlgbt were at sword's points. The 
tagstUltj 1i«tween llie two was of tte moit 
IntoBfla kind. Wilght wm popidflr with tiie 
ma^^ses of the party and bad been nominated 
for Governor in oppo?5ftion to the wishes of 
Bright. The contest for leadership between 
the two eontinned all of the llist term of 
Governor Wright and at the opening of the 
second term ft was especially Tfrolent. 
Wright wflB ambitious to go to the Senate, 
but could not appoint himself to tbe va- 
cancy. He determined to select some man 
who was hoetlle to Bright, and yet who 
would not be In his way when the Tyoglsla- 
tnre met, so he chose Hon. Charles W. Cath- 
cart. Mr. Cathcart was born in the island ot 
Madeira in 1809. After securing a good 
Bogllah edncatlon he followed the sea for 
aereral ycnrs. in 1831 he removed to In* 
diana and settled at Laporte, where for sev- 
eral years he acted m a land surveyor f<Hr 
the United States. He served several tenm 
In the State Legislature, and In 1844 was 
elected to Goocnss, and was re-elected in 
1S4G. He wnp a Timn of strong: mind and 
was an effective stuuip speaker. For many 
years he wielded a great Influence in the 
norOiem part of the State, especially with 
the members of his own party. He was a 
staunch friend of Wrlpht and was oppo«*A<i 
to Bright During the later years of his life 
he became a follower of those who tan^t 
qplrltnallsm and became an earnest advocate 
of that doctrine. Mr. Cathcart <Mily served 
in the Senate for a period of about thirty 
days. 

Before the Legislature met after the death 

of Senator Whitcomb, ft became evident that 
Senator Brlcrht would prevent the election of 
Governor Wright The Senator oHitroUed 
what in these days would be termed the *'ma> 
diine." Through the machine he controUed 
his party In the General Assembly. As he 
had disappointed Whitcomb in 1845 he was 
to disappoint Wright in 1853. Tbe Legisla- 
ture met in December, and John Pettlt was 
elected to the vacancy. 

John Pettit was born at Sackett's Harbor, 
New York, In 1807. His parents were de- 
voted Presbyterians, and their fondest desire 
was to see their son a minister of tbe diurch 



thsy loved so welL Whsn he wan snIBdIenlly 

prepared he was s^nt to college. Soon after 
entering college he reached the conclusion 
that he wa« not cut out for a minister, and 
be informed one of his teachers he had made 
up his mind to ton from theology to law. 
The professor was ardent In his devotion to 
his cause and labored with young John ear- 
nestly and faithfully to win him bade to tiie 
proper way, but wholly failed. John had a 
mind of his own and he determined to use 
it The persistence of the teach- 
er Anally aroused the anger of the 
Btudent and he suddenly left college, 
andreturned home. Tnci't>. huatead of the as- 
fninients of the professor he met the jiy^ppfils 

of his mother to return to school and toilow 
the course they haxl marked out for him. 
John had no oobjeclions to a college educa- 
tion, but did object to the theology part of 
it. He offered to return to college if tliey 
wonld «rive up ail efforts to make a preaclier 
out of him, and let him follow his own de- 
vices. Bdnctsntiy they gave in to tbe de> 
tenninati<A of tiie boy, and be zetnfned to 
college. 

The professor, however, was not willing 
to give him over, and renewed Ms efforts and 
persisted until at lalat John again fled from 
eoUege^ but tbia time he did not return homes, 
lie made up his mind to do for himself. He 
started out in s^rcb of employment and at 
Waterloo found employment In the office of 
a lawyer, lliere he studied law- while 
gaged In the duties for which he had been 
employed. In 1S30 he determined to start 
West. llxA employer helped him and he be- 
gan his journey. By the time he reached 
Troy, Ohio, his means were ezluusted and 
lie engaged In school teaching. By Umi'Wng 
he earned enough money to return what had 
been loaned him by his employer at Water- 
loo, and enough to pay hie way to Lafayette, 
Indiana* He arrived in Lafayette, in 1831, 
with his means almost exhausted again. At 
Lafayette he began the practice of law, and 
soon became known as a vexy able and very 
successful practitioner. 

Hon. Oodlove S. Orth, who knew him In 
those dasrs, once said: *'I knew him wdl. 
Our associations were of the most intimate 
cha meter, and I sny It In no disparagement 
of him, he was no scholar, but had a mind 
and fOTce of intdlect which could success* 
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folly grasp great and mighty questions. 
Judge Petti t came here at a time when he 
was aBSodated with great minds, such as 
Albert S. White, Kufus A. Lock wood. Judge 
Ingram and Thomas Brown. He had not 
the polish of White, nor the scholarly attain- 
nir^ntf? of Lor!:wood, yet In their intellectual 
coutesis Judge Pettlt proved himself their 
equal. Ue had a large heart, aud it was 
as food aa It waa large. Hla greateat fault 
waa, he caixled hla faults on his sleaT«.*' ' 

In 1838 Judge Pettlt was elected to the 
Legislature. In 1839 President Martin Van 
Buren appointed him United States district 
attwwney for Indiana, which office he filled 
until 1843, when lie was sleeted to 0(»grecB^ 
which position he filled three terms. In 1850 
he was chosen a member of the constitu- 
tional convention, and on that he left a deep 
imprint In JamiajT* 1868» he was ejected 
to the United States SMiate, to fill the va« 
cancy caused by the death of Governor 
Whitcomb. In 1S55 he became judge of the 
Tippecanoe Circuit C!ourt, then Joined with 
Other covnttes. In 1800 he was aypoluted by 
Presideat Buchanan as dilef Jnstfoe of the 
Territory of Kansas, which office he held 
until Kansas was admitted Into the Union. 
In 1861 he returned to Lafayette and re- 
sumed ptaetlos, and was theceafter electsd 
city attorney, 1& which capacity he serred 
four years. In 18G7 he was elected mayor. 
In ISTO he was elected a Judge of the Indi- 
ana Supreme Court, retiring from that posi- 
tton January 1, U77. He died June 17, 1877, 
at his home in Lafayette at the ripe <dd age 
of seventy years. That Juflge Pettlt had 
eccentricities and idiosyncraciea sharply de- 
fined la shown by the group of portraits of 
the members of tiie oonstltutlonal convention 
now in the OapltoL They are all there ex- 
cept Judge Pettlt. The following, taken 
from one of lil-? published decisions, while 
Supreme Court Judge, is characteristic: **A 
soldier was at home on furlough, and was 
about to Ntuxn to the ranks, whsre death 
waa quite as likely as life. Fie hnd $175, 
and an adult brother and nn infant sister, 
and, with a brother's love fur her glowing 
in his breast, he weut to his trusty friend 
and said: 'Here is all I have. I am called 
to the post of honor, but of danger. If I re- 
turn* give It' again to me; but If I die, glTS 



it to my Infant atstsr or her guardian.' The 
writing was made accordingly. The soldier 
died and the money was paid to the infant 
sister, according to the contract, and we will 
not disturb Its posiosoion. We hold that the 
written menumindum was an obligation to 
pay the money to the soldier If he lived to de- 
mand it, but If not, to pay It to his sister. 
The soldier died, and the money has i>een 
paid to his hifhnt sister, and no ruthless hand 
should be allowed to disturb that saered mcf^ 
morial of a brother's love." 

Judge Pettlt was full of eccentricities. He 
hated with a good liatred and loved with 
an Intense lore. In the Senate he became 
quite prominent, for he possessed talents of 
a high order, and whichever side be took he 
acted with the most Intense earnestness. In 
politics he was a Democrat of the extreme 
type, and yet be frequently differed with hla 
colleague. Senator Bil|^ 



By lfi64 the opposition to the extension of 

slavery began to make Inroads on the hith- 
erto unbroken strength of the Democracy In 
Indiana. The Kansas-Nebraska, bill, repeal- 
ing the Ulssourl compromise, awoke a most 
determined spirit of opposition and the Don- 
ocratic party was divided into two factions, 
known a« "Free Soil" and Administration 
Democrats. The elections of 1851 resulted 
In living to tiie Free BoU Democrats and 
Whigs a majority on Joint ballot in the Leg^ 
Islatnre. and they combined !n the determin- 
ation to elect a Senator tliat would oppose 
tiie turther extension of slavery. Mr. Pettit 
was serving the unfinished term of Senator 
Whitcomb. He had been elected at the Inatl' 

gatlon of Mr. Brli^ht lint In tin* ^cT^fite waa 
not as subservient as Mr. Bright desired, 
aud as he was known to be pronounced lu 
Ills views la fsTor of the most extreme poI* 
Icy of the administration there waa no possi- 
ble chance of his securing the support of 
t)io<j<» opposed to that administration. The 
\\ higs and Free Soil Democrats were known 
to filvor the election of Joseph O. Marshall, 
the great political enemy of Mr. Bright at 
Madison. Tlie only way to defeat him was 
to prevent an election, nnd the same tactics 
that provfd so auccessfui in 1844 were re- 
sorted to. The Senate had a majority of 
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Administration Democrat8 and that body 
steadfastly refused to go Into a Joint con- 
vention for tlie purpose of electing a Sen- 
aitor, and the State was left for two years 
witli but one representative in that body. 
The year 1856 was a very exciting one In 
political circles. It waa the one that wit- 
nessed the first great struggle between the 
Democratic party and the new Republican 
party, that had grown up on the ruins of the 
Whig. It was a presidential year, and the 
Democrats wore successful in Indiana, They 
carried the State not only for their candidate 
for Tresident and Governor but secured a 
majority on joint ballot in the Legislature. 
Matters were somewhat reversed, however, 
from 1854. as the Republicans and Free Soil 
Democrats, through the hold-overs, con- 
trolled the Senate. The Democrats now 
feared that the tactics of two years before 
would be used against them, and they be 
cut out of electing a Senator, or rather two, 
as the time of Mr. Bright wais about to ex- 
pire, and there would be two vacancies. 

The Republicans and their allies pro- 
posed to go into convention and let tlie Dem- 
ocrats elect a successor to Mr. Bright, on the 
agreement that tliey be permitted to elect 
one for the remaining four years of the term 
out of which they claimed to have been de- 
frauded by the action of the Senate In 1854. 
Tlie Democrats refused to enter Into any 
agreement. The constitution provided that 
on a fixed day after the assembling of the 
lieglslature the two houses should meet In 
joint convention for the purpose of counting 
the votes cast for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, and they did so meet On the 
completion of the count the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who was presiding, declared the Joint 
convention adjourned to another day. On 
that <lay he adjourned It still to another day. 
When this time arrived, while the Senate 
was still In session, with a temporary pre- 
siding office in the chair, without any pre- 
liminary warning the Democratic members 
loft the chamber and repaired to the hall 
of the House, where the IJeutenant Gov- 
ernor declared the Joint convention as- 
sembled for the purpose of electing two 
merabei-s of the United States Senate. Tlie 
Republican members of the House attempted 
to protest, but a vote was taken and Graham 
N. Fitch was elected for the short term and 



Mr. Bright to succeed himself, each receiv- 
ing 83 votes, no Republicans or Free Soil 
Democrats voting. All this time the Senate 
was still In session, with a majority of ita 
members in their seats and taking part 

As soon as it was announced that Bright 
and Fitch had been declared elected the Re- 




L , 

Hon. Graham N. Fitch. 

publicans and Free Soli Democrats of the 
General Assembly met and drew up a protest 
against their being admitted to seats In the 
Senate. The protest set forth that It had 
been the unbroken custom In the State for 
the House to Invite the Senate to meet it in 
joint convention for the purpose of electing 
a Senator, and that this had not been done. 
They also set forth that under the constitu- 
tion of the State it was required that there 
must be present in tlie Senate at least 83 
members, and in the House at least 67 mem- 
bers before either house could transact busi- 
ness; tliat there were present at the alleged 
joint fonvputlon less than a majority even 
of the Senate, and as no roll call was made 
of the House there was nothing to show that 
a quorum of that body was present; that 
the vote showed that loss than a quorum vot- 
ed. They also set forth that there had been 
no legitimate call In any way for a joint con- 
vention; that the undl.sputed rule in legisla- 
tive bodies was that when they met In joint 
convention for a specific purpose the powers 
of that convention ended when the specific 
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object had been accomplUbedt and that It 
ooidd not adjonrn Itself to another da^r; that 

In this case the presiding officer himself had 
assumed the authority, without any motion 
b^g inade^ or any vote being taken, to 
adjonrn the ooiiTaitlon to a fntovo day. 

Thta pfotest was sent to the Senate, but 
that body, after a long discussion, decided 
that a Legislature could not question the 
risSit of any one to a eeat In the Senate by 
a protest, that the only way In which a aeat 
could be questioned was by some other per* 
eon appearing and claiming to have the right 
to the seat by an election. In 1859 the Re- 
pnhUcans and Free Soil UemocnUs having 
a majority In both honeea of the Qeneral 
Assembly elected Henry 8. Lane and Jona- 
than McCarty, and they went to Washingrton 
and contested the seats of Bright and Fitch, 
bnt the Senate ruled that the matter had 
been disposed of at the previous session. 
Mr. I«^tch served out his term and Mr. 
Bright served until he was expelled in Feb- 
ruary. 1862. 

Graham N. Fitch was one of the really 
able nun of Indiana. He was born In 
neasee oonnty. New Torlc, December m 1810. 

He received his education In the schools of 
that vicinity ami then studifn! mcrHcinc. In 
1834 he removed to ladiaua, making Liogans* 
port his home. It was not long before he 
had a very large practice, and In a oompara-. 
lively short time became known throughout 
the State as a most skillful surgeon. Ho 
was a man of stxoug mind and of positive 
Character. In 18B6 he was elected to tiie 
State Legislature, and again In 1889. In 1844 
he was made a profc?isor In Rush ^^edlcal 
College of Chicago, and filled a clialr in Uiat 
iustitutiou for several years. In 1838, when 
the Indians were removed from Indiana they 
at first refused to go and the mlUtla were 
called out. Mr. Fitch was an officer !n a 
company of dragoons, and liis eompiiny, 
among others, was called upon, Liut the In- 
dians deciding to go without force Dr. 
Fitch accompanied them as a surgeon. 

In 1S4S Dr. Fitch was elected to Congress 
and re-elected In 1850, defeating in the latter 
race the lute Schuyler Colfax. Ue wa« a 
strong speaker and became known in Ooa* 
gress as an able debater. On leaving Con> 
gress he retnrn€<l to the practice of his pro- 
fession, but did not lose his interest in pol- 



itics, always being one of the trusted leaders 

of his party. He was elected to the Senate 
as has been related, In that contest being 
favored by Senator Bright. In the Senate, 
however, Mr. Bright found bis colleague dls* 
posed to have a mind of his own, and to 
speak it fretiy. He was a man of great per- 
sonal cournge and when thoronghly aroused 
was not apt to hunt for the smoothest words 
In debate. This frsedimi of speech twice 
came near bringing him into a hostile en- 
counter, the last time being with no less a 
Parsonage than the late Senator Douglass, 
ot Illiu(^8. The rapid rise of the Republican 
party had alarmed the Soutti, and on even; 
occasion. In season and out <Kf seasoiik In 
Congress the Southern members were throw- 
ing out throats of dissolution of the Union. 
Senator Fitch at last tired of this and made 
a scathing speech, In which be denounced 
the disunlonlsts, and warned the South that 
any attempt of that kind would result In its 
destruction. His speech caused dismay in 
the ranlcs of the distmlonlsts, and one fire- 
eater took umbrage at It to such an extent 
that he determined to challenge the Senator 
to a duel. He called on one of his friends 
to carry the challenge. The friend knew the 
Senator and told the angry man unless he 
wanted to die be had better not send that 
challenge, saying that the Senator was a 
dead shot with a rifle, and would undoubted- 
ly choose that weapon, and at a distance of 
one hundred yards he could cut a half- 
dollar overy time. Nothing more was heard 
of that dudL 

The trouble with Senator Douglass, arose 

from a different cause. A son of Senator 
riteli il.Td been appointed by President Bu- 
ciiauaji as United States Attorney for Illi- 
nois. This was done over the protest of Sen- 
ator Douglass and he assslled the appolntp 
ment in the Senate. Mr. Fitch replied In a 
way that angered Douglass, and a corre- 
spoudeuce took place that for some time 
threatened to result in a hostile meeting, bnt 
the matter was finally arranged. 

In the preat campaljrn of ISGO Senator 
Ftteh advocated the election of I5re<.'lv-inrid^^e 
us u^uiust Douglaiis, but when wai' caiuu he 
unhesitatingly pronounced tat th^Unlon and 
organised the 48tb Indiana regiment and 
went to the tipifi as Its commander. He was 
soou placed lu command of a brigade and 
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with It ca|:)tured Ifemphls. He ww pro- 
nounced In his Democracy at all times, and 
wben Lis party took up Greeley, in 1872, he 
refused to support him, but voted for O'Ood- 

nell. He was a man of posltire convictions, 
and when convinced he was right nothing 
could shake him. Fhysically he was a mag- 
nificent specimen of nuudiood; firm in his 
f riendshipa, he never compromised with on 



enemy. He hated shams of all kinds, politi- 
cal and social. If he made a political promise 
he religiously kept it. He practically re- 
tired from politics after the war, but had he 
re8<HTed oOierwlse bis force of eharactsr 
and fals ability would have made and kept 
him as one of the great leaders of Ills party. 
Mr. Fitch died November 29, 1882. 



FACTS ABOU r BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 



Beujamln I'rankiin, printer. Journalist, 
writer and statesman, was bom In Boston 
in 1706; died In Pbiladelptala April 17, 1790. 

From the slight foundation of about two 
years' schooling he achieved wealth, a repu- 
tation as a diplomatist and statesman, be- 
came an accomplished scholar, a man of tot- 
ters, a philosopher of no small Importance 
and an Investigator and dlsoorerer In sd- 
•ence. 

He was the first self-made man of any 
eminence in our conntry. 

Rls new^aper, tiie PennBjrlTania Oaiette, 

was the best in the colonies. It was a single 
slieet folded to twelve l>y eight inches, and 
appeared twice a week. 

According to Parton, he originated the 
modem syston <tf bnriness aidTertising in his 
newspaper. "He was the first man who 
tiscd this mighty engine of publicity as we 
use it" 

Some difference ol opinion exists as to 
his being the originator of the plan of dis- 
tinguishing advertisements by little pictures 
or cnt^. One claims tliat he did, but another 
avers that his rival, Bradford, of the Mer- 
cury, used them first 

ms greatest success came from bis al> 
manac, the immortnl 'Tnor Richard." In 
those days almanacs took the place of books 
with the masses, wlio could not afford to 
buy books. Poor Richard was Issued as 
Franklin's almanac In 1778, and he an- 
noTincod that it wns prepnred by Richnrd 
i^anndcrs, who soon became "I'oor Ricliard" 
for short. 



Poor Dick's fame was world wide. Seven- 
teem editions were printed In English, fifty- 
six In French, eleren In German and nine In 

Italian. It has been translated into Spanish, 
Danish, Swedii?h. Welsh, relish, Gaelic, 
Russian, Bohemian, Dutch, Catalan, Chinese 
and modmi Greek, and stIU lives. 

Fnmklln was postmaster at Philadelplila 
from 1737 until 1753. He was then appointed 
postmaster general of all the colonies, hold- 
ing oihee until 1774, when be was dismissed 
by the British goTsmment on the eve of the 
vevolutloo. 

He was Governor of rennsylvanln for 
three years after the revolution, giving the 
salary received to charity. 

Swimming wan a great delight tn him, 
and he excelled in it At serenty-nlne he 
writes of himself as falling asleep while 
tloattng and sleeping an hour lying on the 
water. 

Phyi«lcaliy Franklin was stent when 
young, and he grew stouter as be grew older, 

being In old age corpulent and heavy, with 
rounded shoulders. His height was about 
dve feet ten inches. His pate was very bald, 
fringed with thin, white lodes. He waa Tecy 
muscular and vigorous-looking, retaining un- 
til old age unusual strength. 

In 17.31 Franklin ronceived the idea of a 
circulating library supported by subscription 
In the rooms of his club, tiie Juntow He eai^ 
ried the Idea Into effect, and this grew and 
expanded and became the mother of sulh 
BCrlptlon libraries In North America, 

Twenty years later he obtained a grant 
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of £1,000 from Uie AMembly* sttzred up nib- 

i^crlbers, and hdp«d to establlBh the first bos- 
pltnl in Antprlcn. the Penn<5ylvnnifi. He 
tTTote the striking and oriicinal insci-ipUoo on 
Ito emnentoaM. 

He lived In a Iwrge honse, with a garden 
anttached, on a court called by bis name for 
long afterward. This was back from the 
south side of Market street, between Third 
and Fourth etreeta 

In ITIS he attempted to eetabUah an WBtA- 
emy nt Pbtladetpbia, which failed. In 1740 



he renewed the effort and was mcoemful. 

The academy occupied a building at Fourth 
and Arch streets. Six years later it was 
chartered and became a college, the College 
of Phlladolphia. l>aring the revolntlon the 
charter wen revoked, and another college 
created that was worthless. Th^ eleven 
yonrs aftprward, the old collppe was re- 
tttored to its rights and comblDed with the 
State Unirentty. union created the 

preeent University of Pennsylvania.— Phila- 
delphia Record. 



THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

BY THOMAS BVCBAMAN KBAD. 

The maid who binds her warrior's sash. 

With smile that well her palu dissembles* 
The while beneath h^ drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hsags and tzembles. 

Though hearon alone records the tear. 
Anil fame shall never liuow her Story, 

Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of gloryl 

The Avife who girds her husband's sword, 
'Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 

And bravely speaks the Cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 

Doomed nightly In her dreamf to hear 
The Ijolts of death around him rattle^ 

Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 
Was poured upon the field of battiel 

The mother who conceals her grief. 

While to her breast her son die presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief. 

Kissing the patriot brow .she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e*er the sod 

Heceived on freedom's field of honor! 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

BY WILLIAM HEKKY SMirS. 



Bighty yean of busy Uf^ no Idle or wast- 
ed momente from Infancy to deatb In old 

ape, is the record of John Qulncy Adamt* 
sixth President of the United States. Al- 
moHt tbe entire of that long life wus Hpeut iu 
'Oie serrlee of his country. No Amsrlcaa 
oTor flUed BO many high and exalted poet* 
tlons, nnd America has never furnished a 
superior in nny of the walks of public life 
In which he took part, and he trotl in almost 
all of them— a legislator for his State, secre- 
tary of his father on a dlplomsAlc mission. 
Senator in Couf^re*??, many fields of diplo- 
macy, in the cabinet, at the head of tlie 
executive department of the country, and 
, hutly In Its legtslattve halls* he trod In all 
those paths, performing his duties with re- 
markable aliility, fidelity and patriotism. Tt 
is hard to tlnd In th<^ ?ii5;tory of any country 
one who served bo long aud in so many 
spheres, filling eadi irtaee with the same 
abUlty. He entered tiie serrlce of his coun- 
try at the npe of fonrton^n years, and with 
but two or tliree short intermislsons served 
his country until at the age of eighty-one 
he dnq[>ped In death at his post His was 
a bnsy life, an active life; he had no Idle 
moments, he wasted no moments. Hard and 
persistent -vrorlf was his pleasure, study was 
his recreation. Born just as his country was 
beginning to heave In the throea which pre- 
ceded the war of Independence, he lived to 
see the stniiirlinfr eolonles expand into a na- 
tl()!i tliat stretrlu'd from ocean to ocean: as 
representative of his counti'y to one or the 
Other of the countries of Burope he person- 
ally witnessed the rise and fall of Napoleon, 
lie saw hfm as he overrun ITolland; he was 
In Russia when that frozen country w.-ls in- 
vaded by tlie "grand army;'* from his win- 
dow In Parts he saw Napoleon reviewing the 
trwqis the morning after his return from 
Elba. Few men have seen so much history 
as fell under the observation of John Qulncy 
AdauH. 



It was In Maasat^nsette the great Revo- 
latlon was born. It waa from Bostontown 

that the pnraphlet.s went forth to all the 
country 8o\viu<j the secd.s of liberty. It vras 
the Adamses, the liancuclis, the Ameses, the 
Oulaeya, the Warrens, that sowed tbe seed. 
In Ylrglnia It was watered by the Less^ tlie 
Wafhlnp:tons, the Jefferson.s, the ITenrys; In 
New York by the Hamlltous. tlie Clintons, 
and the iSchuylers. Among those iu Massa- 
chusetts who tolled in season and out of sear 
son In the caoM of liberty, and who helped 
to p:nlde tlie infant republic to success were 
Samuel and John Adams. John Adams was 
one of the committee to draft the immortai 
dedazatlon which gave to the world a new 
nation. He had previously named Washing- 
ton for the command of all the armies of the 
war for independenre. If he had done noth- 
ing of pul)lic note but those two things his 
name would deserve to be Immortalised In 
American history, bnt he did a great deal 
more. He was a member of the commlsdon 
that negotiated the liual treatj' of peace 
which couhruied the right of America to ai 
Idace among the nations of the earth; he 
was the first American to r e p r ese nt this na^ 
tion at the court of that country from which 
it had just been separated by an eight years* 
war. From his loins sprang John Quiucy 
Adams. He was bom on ttie llUi day of 
July. 1767. From almost the first he dis- 
played remarkable traits of character. His 
father's law stn<lent.^ tool< great Interest In 
tiie Ijoy aud l)egau his education. It was 

continued by his mother when the students 
went away to the army. He witnessed the 

battle of Bunker IT 111 and knew that his 
father was one of tiiose who had been pro- 
scribed by the British government and had 
been spedslly excepted from the pardon 
proniined to all the others who were In re- 
bellion. 

When he was ten years old he wrote the 
following letter to his father, who was away 
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ntteuding to his duties as a member of the 
colonial congress: 

"I love to receive letters very much- 
much better than 1 love to write them. I 
malie but a poor figure at composition; my 
mind is much too ficlcle. My thoughts are 
running after bird's eggs, play and trifles 
until I get vexed with myself. Mama has 
a troublesome task to keep me steady, and 
I own I urn ashamed of myself. I have but 
just entered the third volume of Smollet. 
though I had designed to have got half 
through it by this time. I have determined 
this wet'k to be more diligent, as Mr. Thaxter 
will l*o absent at court, and I can not pursue 
my other studies. I have set myself a stint, 
and determined to read the third volume 
lialf out." lie concluded the letter as fol- 
lows: "Sir, if you will l)e so good as to favor 
me with a blank book, I will transcribe the 
most remarkable occurrences I meet with in 
my reading, wlilch will serve to fix them up- 
on my mind." 

All through his long life he copiously 
placed in his journal the remarkable occur- 
rences he met with in life or in his readings, 
until he left behind him many ponderous 
volumes of notes which are. in reality, an 
epitome of tlie history of the times in which 
he lived, and of the men whom he met 

The next year his father was sent on a 
mission to France and took ills son with him. 
On the voyage and in France he impressed 
the great men he met at his father's rooms 
with the strength of his mind and his ca- 
pacity for absorbing knowledge. He studied 
French and made remarkable progress in 
that direction. On their return to this coun- 
trj' tliey were nccompanlo<i by Chevalier de 
In Luzerne, the French minister to the col- 
onies, and M. MarboLs, his secretary. In his 
father's journal of the voyage Is the follow- 
ing description of a scene he witnessed: 
"They Avere in raptures with my son. They 
get him to teach tliem the language. I found, 
this morning, the amijussador seated on a 
cushion in our state room, M. Marbois in his 
cot, at his left hand, and my son stretched 
out in his. at his right; the aml)as.sador read- 
ing out loud in Blackstoue's Discour.se at his 
entrance on his professorship of the common 
law at the university, and mj' son correct- 
ing his pronunciation of every word and 
syllable and letter." "Within a few months 



he again left this country for France and the 
Netherlands. While his father was engaged 
In the duties of his mission the young son 
wae studying under private tutors. Francis 
Dana having been appointed minister to St. 
Petersburg he took young Adams, then only 




John yuixcv Adams. 



fourteen years old, with him as secretary. 
He was recognized in this capacity by Con- 
gress. The history of tiie United States does 
not furnish another sucli incident. 

A year later he spent the winter in Stock- 
holm, and then traveled alone through Swe- 
den, Denmark and Germany. He was with 
his father in Paris while the treaty that was 
to put an end to the war was being negotiat- 
ed, and witnessed the signing of that import- 
ant document. He had acted as his father's 
secretary almost the whole time since he was 
eleven years old, and he accompanied him in 
that capacity when he went to England as 
the first ambassador from this country to 
that court, l)ut he did not remain. The 
temptation to remain in such a po.sitlon was 
very great. He was liut eighteen years of 
age, and had met with most of the great men 
of the old world, and at the early age of 
fourteen had lield the Important position of 
Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, and 
could now have the same position at a much 
more important court. He weighed the mat- 
ter well; to stay would be exceedingly pleas- 
ant: to return nieanl, as he said, at least 
two years at college and three more in the 
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study of the law before he oonld enter npea 
pmfesalonal life. At la^t his decision was 
made, and of ft he wrote at that time ' "^fy 
lather has been all his lifetime occupied by 
the Interests of the pnbUc His own fortune 
has raffered. Wm ehUdren most iNToylde for 
themaelvee. I am determined to get mj own 
living and to be dependent upon no one. 
With a tolerable share of common sense, 1 
hope In America to he independent and free. 
Bather than live othowise^ I would wish to 
die before my time." 

lie returned home, entered Harvard Col- 
lege, graduated in two years, taking for his 
theme, "The Importance and Necessity of 
Pnbllc Faith to the Wdl-belng of a Gom- 
mnnlty.'* On leaTlns college he began the 
study of law and was admitted to the bar 
in 179<X He was not long permitted to 
follow private pursuits, for at the 
age of twenl7«aeTea yeem he waa ap- 
pointed by Pveeldeat Waahingtoo lUn- 
l«?tpr to the Netherlands. At that 
time Europe wns being convulsed by the 
Fniuch iievolution, and his appointment to 
80 reepoiulhle a post eifc that early age ehows 
the regard the Frealdeht had for hia ca> 
pacity. Three years later ho wns: smt to 
Portugal, and wheu his father became Presi- 
dent he was transferred to Berlin, at the 
eameet tiiggeetlon of Washington. While 
engaged In his diplomatte dntlce he penriet* 
ently pursued his literary studies and work. 
When Jeffeison became President he re- 
called Mr. Adams, but u few months after 
hia return he was elected to the Masaacbv- 
setts Senate, and almost immediately chosra 
Senator of the United States. It was at a 
time when the Federal party was di.ssohiiig, 
but Massachusetts was strongly federal. The 
aggressions of Oreat Britain were becoming 
more and more oppreaslve, and Mr. Adams 
took strong and energetic grounds In favor 
of resistance. ThI.s angered the Federals, 
and Mr. Adams deeming an aciiuu of the 
l£aasacbnsetts L^slaAure as a censure of 
his course resigned. He was elected Pm^essor 
of Rhetoric at Harvard College, and enga^?ed 
in that work with his accustomed ardor and 
laborious exactitude. 

When Madison became President he ap- 
pointed Mr. Adams Minister to St. T'eters- 
bnrg, where nt the early age of fourteen he 
began his diplomatic career as Secretary of 



Legation. He was recelTed witii dJatln- 
gulshed honors by the Russian court Ha 

was called from his post to assist at the ne- 
gotiation of a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain to end the second war with that 
country. He signed that treaty an hla 
father had signed the first, and was then 
appointed Ml ulster to England the first after 
the conclusion of peace, as bis father had 
be«i the first after the doat of the Bevoln- 
tton. On tiie adTont of Mr. Monroe to fha 
presidency, Mr. Adams was made Secretary 
of State. He was the leader of the cabinet, 
and waa always spirited in bis foreign policy 
and was the autiior of the docament that has 
since been known as fhe **Monroe Doctrine." 
He was a man of vast Information upon al- 
most all subjects, and while Secretary of 
State prepared for Congress an elaborate re- 
port on weights and measures, following the 
history of wdghts and measures from the 
earliest beginning. 

At the close of Mr. Monroe's administra- 
tion he was one of the candidates for tho 
succession. Jackson, Clay and Crawiord 
were the other candidates^ The electoral 
college failed to make a ch<rfce, Mr. Jackson 
receiving the most votes, with Mr. Adams 
second. It devolved upon the House of Rep» 
reseutatives to make the choice, and the vote 
of Koitucky being glyen to Mr. Adamsi 
through the influence of Henry Glaiy, he was 
elected. He made Mr. Clay his {successor in 
the office of Secretary of State, and Immedi- 
ately a cry of bargain and sale went up. He 
had a stormy time of it during his admlid^ 
tration, and was pursued 1^ tiie moet bitter 
I>ontical acrimony. He was a cnndldate for 
re-election, bat was badly defeated by Gen. 
Jackson. 

He returned to private life and again took 
up his literary pursuits. A favorite atndy 
\\ \{\\ him was astronomy, and to it he gave 
much of his time, notwithstanding he had 
pa.'»sed his three-score mark. In 18^ he 
was elected to Congress and altered npMi 
what may be calkMl the most remarkable 
part of his public life. For a little more 
than seventeen years he remained a member 
of tlie House, and was the leading figure in 
many stirring and stormy scenes. He was 
always punctually in his SSat* He never 
liad to be sought for by the .«!er^'ennt at-arms 
when his vote was needed. lie took part In 
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all the important debates, brioging to the 
discussion the weaitli of learning; and infor- 
mation with wUch his mind was stored. He 
earned and receiTed the title of **CM. Man 

Eloquent." He entered Congress at a time 
wliou the slavery agitation was beginning to 
stir the whole country, and his light for the 
risht of petition mm the moat remarkaUe 
contest that ever took place on a parlln> 
mentary floor, and his victory was as re- 
markable as the contest Itself. For several 
years he stood single-handed and alone, day 
after day, renewing the contest, assailed by 
threats of expulsion and assassination, de- 
nounced in the most virulent nnd abusive 
iiinnnor, he stood, like a liou, majestic in his 
courage and in. liis powers of endurance and 
of repelling assaults nntfl he won the admi- 
ration of the world. The history of that con* 
test Is that of an Imp^rtmt era of the coun- 
try and had he failed in his contest the reign 
of constitutional government would soon 
have been wded. 

The great contest began In 1831. Mr. 
Adams presented a number of petitions ask- 
ing for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Golnmbla. In presenting the peti- 
tions he said that he belloTed the subject 
was one over which Congress had jurisdic- 
tion, but that he was not in favor of its ex- 
ercise. Tlie petitions kept pouring in untii 
the friends of slavery became alarmed, and 
In 1836 m>pointed a committee 'to consider 
wlut disposition should be made of them. 
The committee reported a scries of resolu- 
tions, declaring that Congress had no right 
to Interfere with slaTery In the States, that 
It ought not to Interfere with It In the Dis- 
trict, and that all petitions on the subject 
should be laid upon the table without the 
liberty of debate. Mr. Adams opposed the 
resoltttkMS. They were adopted by the 
House almost unanimously. Mr. Adams 
continued to present petitions as often as 
they were sent to him. In January, 1837, he 
presented one which he said was signed by 
ttie wives ami daughters of his Immediate 
constituents, and moved ttiat It be read. The 
motion was laid upon the table. Mr. Adams 
then announced that he would call up that 
motion every day so long as the freedom of 
speech was allowed him. He then presented 
another petition on the same subject wying 



that as a part of the speech he intended to 
make on the subject he would read, the peti- 
tion^ and began to read. He. was Interrupted 
by. cries at'UxAer, but he continued to read. 
The Speaker tried to stop him, hut he went 
oa, his voice rising higher and higher, the 
confusion l>ecame greater, until he talily 
shouted out the concluding sentences. On the 
7th of the following month he presented 
alxint two hundred petitions, one after an- 
other, and then picked up a paper, exclaim- 
ing in a shrill tone: Mr. Sp^ker, I have in 
my possession a petition of somewhat ex- 
traordinary character, and I wish to inquire 
of the chair if it be in order to present It?" 

Tlien followed one of the most e.Ttraordl- 
nary scenes ever witnessed in Congress. The 
Speaker replied that he could not determine 
unless ICr. Adams would state the dajuncter 
of the petition. Mr. Adams Informed him 
that the petition purported to be signed by 
eleven slaves, but ills own mind was that 
the signers were not what they purported 
to bei and said he wmild &eoA It to the 
Speaker. This put the Speaker, Mr. James 
K. Polk, in a dilemma, and he said thnt a 
petition from slaves was a novelty, and he 
could not determine the question, but would 
refer It to the House. Up to that time the 
House had been paying but little attention, 
l)nt when it discovered the nature of the pe- 
tition, and its cimracter, cries of "Treason!" 
"Expel the old scoundrdr "Put him outr 
were heard from evory part of the hall. Mr. 
George C. Dromgooie, of Virginia, 
was selected to prepare a resolution that 
Mr. Adaius should l>e censured by the Speak- 
er. The preamble of the resolution set forth 
that Mr. Adams bad presented ta the House 
a petition signed by negro slaves, thus "giv- 
ing color to an Idea" that slaves could prop- 
erly petition Congress. Several other resolu- 
tions of a similar character were ptesNited. 
The contest began at 1 o*dock and contlnned 
until 7, Mr. Adams standing undaunted all 
the time, refusing to be seated, saying that 
if he was guilty as charged he was not enti- 
tled to a seat among honwable men. Befer« 
ring to one of the vescdutions, he said that 
he wa.s charged with presenting a petition 
from slaves asking for the abolition of slav- 
ery, and suggested that if the author of the 
resdution had taken time to vend tile peti- 
tion he would have found It of a very dlf- 
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ferent character, as it tuked for tbe peryet- 
uation of sUiTefy. 

Tbto wu a iMNBbthd], and mm ludfennit 

position the Soutbem iMnbers bad got into 
oulv Added to their exasperation. Mr. Ad- 
ams thea delivered one of his most impas- 
alonod speeches defrading the right of peti- 
tfon, ending bj dedaring tiiat not eren the 
Snltan of Turlcey could walk the streets of 
his capital and refuse to receive the petitions 
preseuted to him. In referring to tbe Drom- 
goolft rsMlatiaQSr with one of his sarcastic 
■neen, he nUd: **If I understand the resolu- 
tion of tbe honorable gentlemen from Vir* 
ginin; he charges me with 'prirln?: color to 
an idea.' " At this contemptuous double 
entendre the whole House broke Into an irre' 
sistlble peal of lamghtn'. Mr. Adams was 
too much for the House, and it realized that 
It had got it.iplf Into a dilemma, and finally 
adjourned without action. The next day the 
discussion was again taken np, and oontin* 
ned da J after day, Mr. Adams refosing to let 
tho mnttor ho disposed of ^%ithout some 
derisive action. Finally it was declared 
that the petitl(m was one that could not be 
recelredibfit no censure was i^ced upon tbe 
great elianpi<m of the right of petltlm. 
While the dlscnssion was going on many 
tlueat!5 were made against Mr. Adaw^. He 
was then more than seventy years of a^e, 
bat he stood undaunted. In one oC hia 
speeches he thus hurled defiance at hIa oppo- 
nents: 

"Do tlie geutlfmeu from the South think 
they can frighten me by threats? If that l>e 
their object let me tdl them, sir, they hare 
precisely mistaken their man. I am Hot to 
be frightened from the discharge of n f^acred 
duty, by their indignation, by their violence, 
nor, sir, by ali the grand Juries in the uni- 
Terse. I have done only my duty; and I 
shall do It again, under the same circum- 
stances, even though they recur to-morrow." 

In .Tanunry, 1842, he presented petition 
from Uavcrblil. MaasachusetUi, uuking for 
the dlsBcdntkm of tbe Union. Mr. Adams 
moved that the petition be referred to a com* 
mlttee, with instructions to present the rea- 
sons why the prayer of the petitioners ought 
not to be granted. Now had come the time 
for the Souttwm m^ber* to not only cmsb 
this man who for years had been a thorn In 
th^r flesh, but to crush the right of petition. 



Resolutions were drawn up and preseuted, 
and Mr. Marshall, of Yirgiala, was selected 
to make tlie great mpeedi agaloat Mr. Ad- 
ams. Hia speech was one of the moat bitter 

he could fidm!nate. Mr. Adaroi r<m^ to re- 
ply. He began in cold, measured tones of 
contempt Re recited tbe unasked honors 
Oiat lisd been heaped upon him by WaslH 
Ington, Madison and Monroe, the great ybv 
glnlans. Then, with a flash of scorn, he 
hastily pictured the great Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, and pointed hts long, shaky finger at 
his assailant compared him wltil the Mar* 
shall that had so long reflected credit upon 
the whole country. With withering sarcasm 
he held his assailants up before the House, 
and tbea wittt a breath he demolished their 
whole line of argument Balsing hts Toloe 
to its highest pitch, he called for the rending 
of the first paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence. "Read it! read it!" said he, 
"and see what that says of the right of the 
people to reform, to change, to dissolve tb^r 
government!" When the passage was read, 
he shouted out, "Read that again:" Tlie in- 
dignation and triumph of bis voice, as he 
shouted out ''Bead it agalnf* swept the 
IBfouse off its feet and great cheers were 
heard on the floor and In the galleries. The 
discussion continue*! eleven days, wlien. oa 
the motion of Mr. Botts, of Virginia, the res- 
olutloQ Of eeaamn was laid on the table by 
a very large majority Tote, thus completing 
the triumph of Afr Adams, and since then 
the right of petition lias never been queS' 
tioued. 

Mr. Adams was the principal flgiure In sn- 
othw remarkable scene In the Houae^ mie 

that has become historical. On the opening 
of tbe Twenty-sixth Congress the clerli be- 
gan to call the roil of the House according 
to custom, bnt when he reached New Jenej 
he announced ttiat flve seats from Oiat State 
were contested, and, feeling himself incom- 
petent to decide the question, he had deter- 
mined not to call any of tbe names. Tills 
was in Tlolatfam of all the cuatoBU of tbe 
House, it being the custom to place on the 
preliminary roll those names properly cer- 
tified, leaving the contestants to make gootl 
their claims before the House after its or 
ganlsation. A scene of. confasfon endued. 
Motions were made to require tbe derk to 
call the names certified, but he refusetl lo 
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entertain the motJoii, there belug no Speaker. 
He thus bloc-keil all *^fTorts to organize the 
House. On tiie fourtii day, when the clerk 
began to reiterate bis stfttement w to why 
lie would not call any of the membres from 
New Jersey, Mr. Adams sprang to his feet. 
It was recogn!re<1 nt once that a crisis had 
been reached, and that the Old Ma2i Kio- 
qnent would lead Uiem out of fhe disorder, 
and cries went 119 firom aU parts of the hall, 
•'Hear John Qulncy Adams!" He made one 
of his Impetuous speeches, !n which he 
pointed out how the House was being dis- 
graced by tlia refusal of one of its creatures 
to perform bis sworn duty. He said: 

"We degrade and disgrace ourselves; we 
degrade and disgrace our constituents and 
our country. We do not and caa not organ- 
ise, and why? Because the clerk of the 
Hoase, tfie mere cleHc wbom we create, 
whom we employ, and whose existence de- 
pends ui)on our will, usurps the throne and 
sets us, the representatiyes, the vicegerents 
of the whole people, at defiance, and holds 
ns In oontemi»tI Is he to control ttae desti- 
nies of sixteen millions of frM'incn? Is lie 
to suspend by his mere negative, the func- 
tions of government, and put an end to this 
Congress? He refuses to call the roUl It Is 
In your power to compel him to call it. If he 
will not do it voluntarily," Here he was 
interrupted by a f-tatouiont that the clerk 
said he would resign before he would call 
the roU. "Wdl," said Bfr. Adams, "let him 
resign, and we may possibly discover some 
way by which we can ^jet along without the 
aid of his all-powerful talent, learning? and 
genius. If we can not organize In any other 
way— If this cleik of yours will not eons^t 
to our discharging the trusts confided to us 
by our constltnents, then let us toiltato the 



example of the Vlrsrlnla non<?e of Burpo.^ses, 
which, when the Golouial (Jovernor, Dinwid- 
dle, ordered it to disperse, refused to obey 
the Imperious aind Insulting mandate, snd. 
like men ^ 

ITere he vras interrupted by one grand 
chorus of applause from every part of the 
itall, and shouts of approval were heard, 
making the clerk tremble for his ss^ety. 
Mr. Adams submitted a motion requiring the 
clerk to call the State of New Jersey. Sim- 
ilar motions had been made before, but the 
clerk had refused to entertain them, but Mr. 
Adams was equal to tte occasion, and when 
he was asked ''Who shall put the ques- 
tion?" lie thundered forth, in a voice that 
waK heard above all tlie tumult, "I intend 
to put the question myself." As that de< 
cision resounded through the - ball, Mr. 
Bbett of South Carolina, q^rang to the top of 
his desk, and moved that Mr. Adams take the 
eltair and act until & Speaker should be elect- 
ed. He attempted to put the motion, but was 
met with sudi a burst of affllrmatlve roices 
that be declared the motion carried, and Mr. 
Adams was conducted to the chair by two of 
the men who had been most bitter In their 
fufmer denunciations of him. 

In November, ISIO, he was strick<m by 
paralysis, but recovered sufllciently to take 

Ills scat at the opening of Congress. As ho 
entered the hall, the House rose to receive 
and greet him, and he was conducted to his 
chair with marked honors. On the 21st of 
February, 18i8» he rose to address the 
Speaker, when he suffered alnother stroke. 
He fell to the floor, exrlaiuiiiii;. "This is the 
last of earth— i am couteut." He was taken 
to an adjoining room where he llng^:«d until 
the 23d, when he died. Thus ended the I(mg' 
est and busiest public career in America. 



THE MONTH OF JULY 

The following Important evento in Am«4- 
can and Indiana history have occurred in 

Juiy: 

July 1-3, 1863, battle of Gettysburg 
fought 

July 1, 1806, battle of San Juan, Cuba. 



4 AMERICAN HISTORY. 

July 2, 1778, John Banddph bom. 

July 2, ISTSk ^d of the great Beecher^ 
Tllton lawsuit 

July 2, 1881. President Garfield ahot by 
Glteau. 
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July 3. 1888, Oervef&'a Heet dectrojed by 

the Americans. 

July 4, 1776, Declaration of Independence 
Blgned. 

July 4. 1808, Fliher AiUM of BeTolutl(m« 
ary fame died. 

July 4. 1826, Tliomas Jefferson and Jobn 
AUauiti died. 

Jnly i, 1881* Jamee M<«roe died. 

July 4, 1808, Yickabiirg tomndend to 
General Grant. 

.Tuly 5, 1846, Col. John C. Freiiiuiit 
declared Sonoma, California, independent oi 
Mexico. 

July 6v 1747» John Paul Jooea bom. 

Jul}* G, 17r)0, Joshua Barnpy, one of the 
naval heroes of the Revolution, Imm. 

July 6, 1802, Daniel Morgan, a disUn- 
goiabed genenl of the Bevolttttoo, died. 

July 1836, John ICatahnU, the gfeftfc 
Chief Justice, died. 

July 7, 1865, Atzerodt, Payne, Harold and 
Mrs. Surratt executed for the murder of 
Frealdent LbUNrfn. 

Jaly 8k 1T82, Wasltlngton Olty choeen aa 

the capital. 

July 0, 18dO, President Zachary To^ylor 
died. 

July 10, 1778, France declared war with 
Great Britain to help the American col- 
onlea. 

July 11, 1707 Tnhu Qaincy Adams bom. 
July 11, 1804, Alexander Hamilton killed 
In a dad with Aaron Burr. 

July 13, 1786, Wlnflcld Scntt horn. 

July 13, 1787, the great ordinance for the 



grovernment of the Motthwest Territory 
passed by Congress. 

July 13-16, 1864. draft rloU in New York. 

July 14, I8I81 Nathaniel Lyra, one of the 
heroes of the civil war, bom. 

July 14, 1858, Crystal Palace, New Xorlc, 
opened. 

July 17, 1763. John Jacob Astor born. 
July 17. 1808, Santiago snrfendered to 

Gen. Shafter. 

July 18, 1702, John Paul Jones dlo !. 

July 23, 1793, Hoger Sherman, the eminent 
Jurist, died. 

July 23, 1888, Gen. Grant died. 

July 24. 1862, Martin Tan Boien died. 

July 25. 1750, Henry Knox, a distin- 
guished general of the Itevolution, born. 

July 2G, 1739, George Olintou, afterward 
Vice Prealdent of the United Statea, bora. 

July 26» 188i, Governor Jonaflian Jen-, 
nings, of Indiana, died. 

July 26, 1863, John J. Crittenden died. 

.Tuly 26, 1877, outbreak of the railroad 
atrike at Chicago. 

July 27, 1865. first meaaage aent over the 
Atlantic cable. 

July 28, 1883, Oouunodore WUUnm Bain- 
bridge died. 

July 28, 1868, the fourteenth amendment 
to the constitution declared. 

July 31, 1763, James Kent, the eminent 
Jurfat died. 

July 81, 1777, Lafayette ooade a majors 
general In the American army. 

July 31. 1818. Gen. George H. Thomai 
l)orn. 

July 81, 1875, Andrew Johnson died. 



MEMORIAL DAY. 



AV RICHARn WATSON GILDKR. 



She saw the bnyoucts flashing' in the sun, 
The flags that proudly waved; 6he heard the 

buglea ciJling; 
She saw the tattered banners tailing 
About the broken staffs ns one by one 
The remnant of the mighty army passed; 
And at the last 

Flowers for the graves of those whose fight 
was done. 

II. 

She lieard the tramplcfj of teu tliou.sand feet 
Ab the long line swept ruuud the crowded 

square; 
She beard the inoeaaant hum 



That filled the warm wiUi bioaaom-scented 

air— 

The shrilling fife, the roll and throb of drum. 
The happy laugh, the cheer. Oh, glorious 
and meet 

To honor thus tbf^ i\>^-m\ 
W!if> rliose the better part. 
And for their country bled! 
•-The dead! Great God! ahe atood Uiere in 
the 8treet» 

Living, yet dead in soul, and mind, and 

heart- 
While far away 

His grave was decked with flowers by stran> 
gers' hands to^ay. 
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STATE 

BY MAKY B. 

One day during a national convention of 
women, held In a Southern city, an Indiana 
woman sat down near a gronp of women 
who bad attracted Uer by tlieir active and In- 
telligent Interest In tlie proceedings of the 
convention. A reninrk made by one of fbeni, 
drew her into the conversation they wore 
baving before the session opened. Presently 
she said: "Ton ladles are firom Maaaacbo* 
setts, are jrou notr* "Ob^ no^" seTeral lias- 
tened to reply, "we are from Ohio." Their 
tones were yolitoly surprised, yet could 
scarcely have conveyed greater self -satisfac- 
tion liad tiw words been *'we are from beaT- 
en.** Tbe effect maj be said to bare been 
that of State pride epitomized. 

The episode will not seem strange, since 
It Is consistent with the well known loyalty 
of Ohio people to their State. An Obtoan* 
aduuned of bis birthplace no matter In wliat 
obflcuro corner of Ohio It Is located, would 
be au anomaly, almost a phenomenon. Thus 
tbe feeling can never be called sectional or 
provlndaL HoreoYer, tho man from Ohio 
win nearij always give a reason why ho eo- 
teems his State worthy of his affection, more 
properly I should "^ny rca&ona, as he seldom 
stops at one reason lur his pride. Usually he 
r^rs to the presidential timber tho State 
lias prodaeed. He might in the itan of 
statesmen alone '^o farther and cite the con- 
stantly lncrea>!iu;: utimber of great meufrom 
Ohio as not only a reason for their fellow- 
dtlsena' pride, but a resnlt of It. For it Is 
no donbt with a State, as witti an Indlvldiial, 
when grcnt things arc »pected <tf It great 
things will lx» attaiuod. 

Why is it that just across the line, west* 
ward« the strongest possible contrast to the 
feeling In Ohio Is fonnd? A few yeais ago a 
lady In Indianapolis, who had come there 
from anntlier State, remarked: "I have never 
yet met a person who was bom in Indiana." 
She spoke seriously, and seemed perplexed, 
even perploxedt at what she eonsldersd a 
very peculiar condition. Her YeKathm, of 



PRIDE 

CAnxm'XLL. 

course, implied doubt-^ donbt too amply^ 
Justified— that there w.is nn unwllllnirness 
on the part of Indiana people to acknowl- 
edge their birthplace. It Is said to be quite 
common for people bom and bred In the- 
SOttthern part of the State, when away from* 
home, to claim Kentucliy as their residence. 
Kentuclcy people, It may be said by the way, 
have State pride to excess, for they seem to. 
regard the rest of tb» country of little Im- 
portance, save as a boundary of their own. 
loved prerfnrts People in the northern and. 
central portions of Indiana probably find 
Bumevons ways itf evsydlng the questions of * 
their Hoosier birth when they are tnnrdlng; 
or are residing In what, for some unaccount- 
able reason, appears to be a more favored, 
r^ion. 

■ All over the State the attitude of Indl- 
anlana toward tbeir home has been for- 
years, perimps from tbe begUmfiig of the- 

state's existence, apologetic. They are ready 
to ncknowle<Ige local exreptions. but ac- 
quiesce almost as readily in the ridicule 
whldi has been so often heaped upon the- 
State In general. 

I-ooal pride flourlslies In mnny locallttee. 
"Our city, our county, our neighborhood are 
exceptiouti." This feeling is common, and, 
while narrow and proYlncial, not wholly to . 
bo condemned, though it exercises an Influ- 
ence derogatory to stnte loyalty by arousing 
a feeling of rivalry between communities and 
niu)(iug it appeal' that each Is dlCTerent and 
spedally worthy, when It should simply be - 
recognised as contributing to the greatness ■ 
of the Ktj'le as a whole. Ix)cal pride com 
mends it.self when it leads to local Improve- 
ment; If it becomes overweening, transcends 
the bounds of s^*respect. It makes Itself 
ridiculous and reflects upon the State, and 
at le.i'^t indirectly Upon Itself as a part of 
the State. 

It Is said Ohio's pride began with Its . 
early settlers and had Its rise In tlielr charac- 
ter as people of education and standing In . 
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the EiiBtern homes from which they came. 
It did not occur to those people to question 
their worth as a people. Their logralty wai 
A loyalty to themselves, and was kept alive 
by ambitlou fostcTL-d in its turn by the ex- 
ceptional educational opportunities provided 
hj the pioneers for their chUdrat. Ohio's 
Btate pride may be said to be an ontgrowth 
4>f a firmly rooted belief in the possibility 
■of the iutencctual greatness ot dtiaens 
xeared in a superior atmosphere. 

Does Indiana's abame-faeediMM spring 
from the character of h&e first settlm? Few 
^nld be wllUnir to cast such a stigma upon 
our pioneers, the dwellers In our cabins in 
the clearing a hundred years ago. Perhaps 
it is true these pioneers were a somewhat 
ruder race than those who stopped farther 
•east. It Is certainly true the sou of Indiana 
was tilled by soldiers rather than by schol- 
ars. The cliajacters of the first civilized in- 
Jiabitants must n eco — a rfly hare been molded 
by the protracted warfare with the Indians 
JUld by the peculiar hardships pertaining to 
the settlement of a country overgrown with 
■dense forests in many parts. 

Bnt if books were CfwapamtlTely little 
^nown to Indiana's pioneers, tbey wese a 
bmve, hardy, patient people, whose Intelli- 
gent labor has paved the way to the piewnt 
greatness, not in one, but in all things par- 
tainlng to the greatness of a State. It is 
time we recognize with gratltode the noble 
character and efforts of those first stlgma- 
.tise<l by the name of Hoosier. 

The lloosier's lack of pride in early times 
jnay have been due to ezcesslTe modesty, an 
.oTeresttmate of the scholar and of book- 
Jcnowledge. The test of time has given us a 
l>etter means? of judgment. We Imow now 
ibai the foundations of our State were well 
laid. We know that as soon as posslMe doe 
fegard was paid to education, and that edn* 
catlonal facilities wore furnished the chll- 
•dreu growing up in the State. We Isnow that 
in things of the mind the development has 
more than kept step wttfa the Staters ma>> 
ierial progress. We know that In qplte ot 
our depressing l.ick of self appreciation we 
-today rank liigh among States hecanse of 
our literary culture aud the number of our 
writers of more or less distinction. We rank 
bigh In educatloDail circles because of our 



good schools and prominent educators pro* 
duced In our sdioola and colleges. We rank 
lilgh in political affairs because ct the many 

distinguished statesmen we have contributed 
to the service of the country. Wh}* do not 
ail the»e things lead every citizen of the 
State to glory In the name of IndlanaT 

Perhaps while oor early settlers bullded 
better than they knew, they did not do ex- 
actly what was exp«^t«^d of them in the way 
of material prosper! ly. The material wealth 
of the State iB not yet fully developed, oar 
has It approximated appreciation In the 
minds of most of oar people. Probably Its 
possil»ilitIes win not be realized for many 
years to come. Yet in different parts of the 
State farmers are doing scientific fanning 
with most gratifying results. In recent 
years new and valuable agricnltnral products 
hare been cultivate<l with snece«9. and prob- 
ably few States offer soil for a greater var 
riety of crops. Almost all kinds of f mlt are 
raised In snfflcient qnantltlee for profitable 
export. The coal fields of southern Indiana, 
in (he last quarter of a century, have atMed 
Immensely to the industrial resource of the 
Stete. The latert repwrta of oor State g»»l- 
ogist show an undeveloped wealth of miner- 
al-^ within our borders. The disicovery of 
natural gas in the last derade has led to an 
almost unprecedented increase In tJie manu- 
facturing Intueste of the State. To tiie nat- 
ural facilities for transpoztatton, afforded by 
the Ohio and other rivers, have been added 
a most complete railway system connecting 
our towns and cities and rural districts with 
each other and with the country at large. 
In short, nothing seenw lacking to make In- 
diana one of the richest; if not the rIdieBt, 
Stat I' in the L'nion. 

From an eestbetic point of view alone. 
State pride should be a constant brightly 
burning fire In every Indlanian's bnast Few 
States surpass, and few equal Indiana In 
beanty. The serai cm ndeur of the knob re- 
gion of the southern portion of the Stsite is 
rivaled only by the lovdy lake ooontry of the 
north, while the level landa and broad, 
sweeping prairies of the central part give 
added variety most pleasing to the eye. Na- 
ture herself has Joined with art to make our 
State one of which we have ev^ reason to 
be proud* 
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SURVIVING GENERALS OP THE WAR 



Friday of last week was the tiilrtj-tonrtli 

anniversary of the surrender of the last fwcs 
of Ccmfederates engaged in the dvil war. 
Gen. £. Klrby Smith, tiie officer command- 
ing, had been dead six years, and Gen. Can- 
by, tbe Union officer to whom Gen. Smltb 
submitted, joined the majority long ago, hav- 
ing been killed by Captain Jaclc, the Modoc 
chief. In one of the Indian war». Neverthe- 
less, there Is hardly a city in the United 
States to<lay that does not Indnde among 
its active citizens several men who were gen- 
eral officers in the Nation's greatest struggle. 
Because of its political supremacy as the 
capital of the Nation, Washington, perhaps, 
can boast a tonger list of retired officers than 
any other city, but New York, as the com- 
morelal heart of the country, leads every 
other town in the number of residents not of 
the mUitary calling hef ore the cItU war, who 
went into the contest at the start, rose to the 
rank of general before the close and then re- 
turned to peaceful pnrsuitB Thp Spanish- 
American war and its Filipino addendum 
have been too brief for the erolntion of so 
long a list of great TOlunteer soldiers as the 
civil war brought Into being, but there Is a 
list all the ftflmo. in which the names of 
Wood, Funstou and H. G. Otis shine re- 
smendenl; and titere Is no reason to donbt 
that some of the volnnteer general oncers 
of 1896^ wUl be in aetlTe life as late as 
1830. 

There is no more picturesque figure 
among tlie surrlTlng cItII wsr generals than 
OranvUle H. Dodge, who is still as regular 

in his devotion to business nt his office, In 
the Washington building, as any of his em- 
ployes. General Dodge was one of the most 
efficient military men on the Union slde^ re- 
sonrcefttl, resolute and intrepid. Some of his 
victories were among the most noteworthy 
of tlie entire struggle. In the siege of At- 
lanta he was so badly wounded that his life 
was despaired of, and he carries the sesr on 
his forehead to this day. It Is for his 



aciileTements in peace, however, that he wUt 
1)0 remembered best and longest, for it was 

his genius and energy that planned and built 
the first steel highway across the continent. 
It Is doubtful whether the wortc of any other 
living American has been of greater Impor* ' 
tance to the United states than the Unking 
together of the East and West hy rail. It 
unified the country ae nothing else could 
have; It was the beginning of the end of the 
vexatious Indian problem, and it csnsed 
notl 'ju: leas than a revolution iu the com- 
mercial affairs of the United State**. 

General Dodge first crosseii the Missouri 
liiver at the point where Omaha now stands 
eariy in the fifties. He had a large ''party 
of exploration*' with him, but not a member 
thereof knew a word <>f the ludian tongue,, 
or was acquainted with the Indian charac- 
ter, while the ins and outs of "pUlnscraft" 
were stiU to be lesvned. No sooner had the 
advance guard of the locomotive stepped oq 
the further side of the Missouri than It waa 
surrounded by a big crowd of Pawnees, who 
gaaed carloudy at the wagons, insisted on 
taking away whatever stmdc the savage- 
fancy, and, as Dodge learned afterwards,, 
dubbed the e.xplorers n lot of mjnaws. How- 
ever, they were not daunted and Dodge hlm- 
sdf started out alone ahead of flie party. 

*'I struck tlw Blkhom River about noon,'*' 
gays the General when he tells the story to 
hi.s friends. "Being tii-ed. 1 hid niy rlflle,. 
saddle and blanlcet, sauntered out into a se- 
cluded place with my pony and lay down 
to slei^K Wlien I awote my pony was gone. 
I looked out upon the valley and snw arv 
Indian running off with tlu* nniimil. I wii* 
twelve miles from my party and must admit 
tliat I was terrified. I was young and that 
was my first experience. I don't itnow what 

possessed lue, but I gra.sped my rifle and 
&tarte<l for tliat Indian, yelling iit the top of 
my voice. The pony held bacit, and tlie In- 
dian, seeing me gain upon him, let the horse- 
go, Jumped Into the Eil^hom and swam 
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AcroM. In 1866 that same Indian lenred un- 
der me. He then told me I made ao mwdi 

noiso when hp wrts running off with mj pony 
tliut lie was "hoap scared.' *' 

The Union Pacific was Qiilblied in 1868. 
81nce then General Dodge has bnllt other 
Unee; all t<dd, he has laid out and construct* 
^'d more miles nf railroad than any other 
man iu tlie world, and, at sixty-nine, Is still 
iu tlie raiiroad business. It has yielded him 
m<mey enough to make retirement quite 
feasible If he oould only content himself to 
be inactive. 

General Dan E. Sicicles is one of the rich- 
est retired fighting men living in K«v Turk, 
and at seventy^elx hla aetlTe life Is about 
over. General Dodge's wealth is acQulred, 
but General Sickles's came by Inheritance, 
liis father leaving biiu a fortune estimated 
at ^3,000,000. Yet it is probable tkat Siddes 
owes Ills rlchee to the dvll war, tor In 1S61 
tile father cast the son off because of the 
circumstances following the !<!!iiug of Thill p 
Barton Key. This was the second estraxige- 
ment between the father and ami. The first 
came when the latter was a boy. He 
chafed at the paternal restrictions, ran 
away from iiome, hired out to a printer as 
devil, learned the case and for some time 
worked as a Journeyman compositor, ex- 
actly as If lie had been bom poor. But the 
life didn't suit him. and he returned to bis 
father, accepted the offei- of college traimng, 
and went into law and politics. 

In 18G1 he was almost penniless becanse 
of the second estrangement with Slctdes 
senior, bnt managing somehow to get to- 
gether enough money to raise a repriraent, 
fairly forced himself on the War Depart- 
ment as a colonel. His military raowd won 
his fatfaer'a heart again, and since then 
Ooneral Sickles has got along without finan- 
cial joItH. Had his advice been followed 
early in the seventies, while he waa United 
States minister to Spain, the Spanish re- 
public Idea would probably haTe prevailed 
and there would have been no Spanish- 
American war. Later, when the Virglnlus 
trouble arose. Sickles favored no compro- 
mise wttii tbe Spaitiaids, aind, bad fhoe 
been none, the Spanish-American war would 
have been fought more than a quarter of a 
century earlier than It was. 

General Sicldea lost a leg in the civil war, 



and, therefore, stalr-eUmblng Is a task to 
Um. The SlcUes house hi lower Fifth 

avenue hai? three or four floors, but cont;i!ns 
not an inch too much room to suit its owner. 
Some years ago, however, he decided not to 
climb stairs any mors, and, aooofdlngly, 
bought tiie twd adjoining houses, cut dooxa 
between tlielr prronnd floors, fitted up the 
upper lioors tor apartments, which he leases, 
and ai>propriated the ground floors to his 
own use* thus doing awi^ with stalr^«llmb- 
Ing, bnt retaining as much room as he needs. 

Anson G. McCook Is another New Yorker 
who served In the civil war as a general 
offlcer. He was aa Ohio boy to begin with, 
and went to the trmit as a minor offle«r, 
coming out as a brevet brigadier. New York 
seemed to offer the best opportnniti ^; at the 
close of the strugple and he came here to 
practice law and help in publishing the Law 
Journal. At sixty-four he la as actlTe as 
some men at thirty-five. In the early days 
of his residence here he took much interest 
in atliletics and outdoor sports, and at one 
time waii noted among his friends as an am- 
ateur boxer of no mean abUI^. He Is now 
a little too stout to box with comfort to him* 
self. Ever since the civil war he has been 
a prominent figure in public life, both here 
and in Washington, where for years he waa 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Daniel Ti tt rfield, who fought in thirty- 
eicht battles and won the brevet of major- 
general of volunteers in the civil war, after- 
ward being made a colonel in the regular 
army, was a merchant here when the con- 
test began, though a native of UOca. He re- 
entered civil life through the post of assist- 
ant TTnlted States treasurer in this city, re- 
giguiug from the army to take the place. 
Horace Portar, present ambassador to 
France, Is an ex-general offlcer of the dyll 
war, who located In New York some years 
ago as the resident representative of the 
Pullman Oar Ck>mpany, and ha* since iden- 
tlfled himsdif as doeeiy witii the town aa a 
native could. 

Thomas T. Eckert, whose name Is famil- 
iar to all who ever wrote dispatches on tele 
graph blanks, has been a resldsnt <tf New 
York alnce ahortly after the dTil war. In 
which he won the rank of brevet brigadier 
of volunteers. He was one of the first young 
men In the United Stat^ to master the Morse 
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system of dot and dash writing, and his serv- 
ices M managw of fh« TJnttMl 8tate» mlll^ 
tary td^raph were IneatlmaUa Juet b^re 

the "war he forsook tclography for a brief 
time to hunt gold la North Caroliua, but the 
quest was unsuccessful, and he has been a 
td^Knupli man erer tfoce. His dearect amlri* 
tioa to td pttbUeh a book tdllng of hto wax 
PTperiences with the telegraph, and when he 
gets time he will write it. 

Martin T. McMahon. who waa also a 
teievet brigadier of TOlnnteen at tiie eloee of 
tiie dTll war, waa practicing law in Bnffalo 
with Grover Cleveland when It broke out, 
but has lived in tbia city most of the time 
since the struggle closed. He had a taste 
<rf dlplomatle life nndor Fnaldent Johnson 
aa United Statea mlnleter to Paragnaj. Hla 
profession la thp law, but he has been a 
E>emocratic city official more than half the 
years of his residence here. 

Wager Swayne vras made a mjor-general 
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of Tolnnteers ia ISGG, having fought gallant- 
ly throng the cItU war. He didn't settle In 
New Tork till 1880, being engaged by tiie 
government for some time after war to help 
carry out cert n in reconstruction measures in 
the South, lie is a lawyer, and bis specialty 
ia telegraph and faflxoad litigation. He to 
a great <dnbman; tiiey say. Indeed, that few 
living New Yorkers belong to a larger num- 
ber of social organization than be. He Is a 
natlTO of Ohio. In 1884 he enlivened the 
city canvaBB aomewhat by wilting a lot of 
campaign poetry, though prttrionaly nobody 
had suspected Urn of po — oen ln g poetical 
gifts. 

C. H. T. Collie, who waa iiayor Strong's 
commlMlODcr of pubBe WQiki, wis s» cItH 
war Tohmteer genecaL And there are ser- 

eral others. General Coll Is settled In Phila- 
delphia Just after the close of the struggle, 
but has lived here seventeen or eighteen 
yeara— New Torie Fnsi. 



SOLDIER REST! THY WARFARE Qfm. 

BY ant WALTER SCOTX. 

Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 

F51eop the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battlefields no more, 

Days of daager, nights Of waking. 
In our ISte'a enchanted ball 

Hands unseen tby couch are strewing^ 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, riest! tby warfare o*er, * 
Dream of fighting Adds no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toll, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shaU reach thine ear, 

Armor's clang, or war-steed's champing, 
'ftrunip nor pibroch, summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping, 
Yet the tork's ebtlll fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound bis dnim 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders dudleiig« here; 
Here's no warnsteed^s neigh and champing; 
Shouting dans or sQoadrons stamping. 
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A ROMANTIC STORY OF THE RVOLUTIONARY WAR 



At the battle of Eutaw Springs, !n the 
midst of the conflict, as the two nrmtea 
buried ou each other with a teart^ui force, 
two ottcwB of tbe BAme nuik becamo 
giged In a desperate penonal conflict Their 
■words flashed with Inconceivable rapidity, 
now one advanced, and now the other, each 
beudiug the whole thought ul his boul to 
the stn^e a4Tera«r7 before blm, and grow- 
ing unmindful of the din around him. They 
heeded not the crash of artillery, tlit- rapid 
clang of armij, the loud shriek of paiu, uor 
the wild cry of despair. But it soon became 
manifest that the loTallat oifkear, tiumgh 
lomewhat inferior to the other in weightt 
was the better swordsman. This the Amer- 
ican perceived, and resolving at ail iiazardu 
to conquer his foe, he beat down his guard, 
doeed in, gnuqted him in hie firm embraicei 
and made him prisoner. 

When the captor and his iM-isoner met 
after the battle, it was observed that there 
was a strong personal resemblance between 
tliem. They were bofli youtlif al« hlgh^mlnd' 
ed and chivalrous gentlemen; and a strong 
unanimity of feeling existing between them, 
with a rwpect already Implanted by their re- 
specdTe bearing in die combat, a famiUat 
aoqaalntaikce sprang np^ which gradnally 
grew Into friendahip, and ended In a sincere 
and ardent mutual attachment, as chivalrous 
in its nature as it was romantic in its ori- 
gin. Some little time after the liattle. the 
American officer returning home on a fur- 
lough, reqtiested and obtained i>ermIesion for 
his captive friend to accompany him. 

They traveled Uke brother knights of old, 
each pledged to the other's defense, and 
bound to consider ail alike as common 

frionds or common pnemies. Their route lay 
through a district Aviiicli was tlie sanguinary 
field of many bloody collisions, and cursed 
by prowling detachmeDts of Twies, who ex- 
ercised a robber's privilege of warring on all 
whom it plonsod tiicir fancy to con'^tnie Into 
foes, or who tempted their avarice or excited 



their veng^eance. One day the two heroes 
were suddenly overtaken by a shower, and, 
throwing their cioaiis over their shoulders, 
they retreated under the shelter of a group 
of trees. Suddenly there appeared on the 
road a party of Torie.s, who with drawn 
swurds, and siioutiug over iheir anticipated 
plunder, dashed forward to the spot where 
stood the two friends. The hlgh-oooled 
American resolved not to fall into the bands 
of those whom every instinct of his nature 
and every impulse of his virtuous mind 
stamped as men to detest and loathe, as sting- 
ing aspens in ttie bosom of his country; and 
the heroic Briton, scorning the motives that 
actuated them, and although to make him- 
self known was but to obtain safety and 
freedom, also resolved to defend himself to 
the last, and fall or live the filend of him 
by whom he had been so generously distin- 
guishe<l. But their cunning and their valor 
achieved for them a glorious triumph. With 
waving swords, and with signals to the rear, 
as If urging companions behind Uiem to fol- 
low, they spurred their hiM^es, and both to- 
gether dashed upon tbe approaching enemy. 
The fury of their onset, the determined vigor 
with which thdy whirled their weapons 
almve dielr heads^ and flieir ehouts for their 
supposed companion.^ to follow, alarmed 
their oppoupntH. who offered but a feeble re- 
sistance, and then fled rapidly, leaving the 
field to their victorious enemy, whom they 
outnumbered by many fold. 

With numerous adventures that more 
pflfectually linked their friendship, they 
arrived safely at tbe home of the American 
ol&cer. Here the Bnglishman was wd- 
oomed, and in the home of his friend he 
found those who generously admitted to 
tlieir confldence and friendship one who had 
l>ecome attached to one of its promising 
members. In course of his sojonm here, 
some remarks were dropped which led to 
inquirl<\^, ami the father of the American, 
to the uumlugled joy of all parties, discov- 
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ered that the two officers were first cousins. 
Their stHking' personal resemblance tliiis 
became accounted for, and perhaps their lu- 
▼olnntary and mental attraction mi^ be 
attributed to the aame eauae. 

The Joy of the American family in dls 
covering a kinsman so lofty In virtue and 
possesfied of all generous qualities, and one 
^riio broogbt to fbeir drde blgh tal«ita and 
btOllant parts, that daily won upon thdr 
hearts, was greatly angmcnted by thr np- 
pearance of an atUichmeut springing vip be 
tween the new found cousin and a sister of 
the American. This lady was amiable and 
highly accomplished, and cbamed by the 
bearing of the generous stranger, she soon 
yielded to him more of affection ami admira- 
tion than was due to a cousin. He also was 
moved by her beanty and her many amtaU^ 
traits, and thus they became betrothed, to 
the unbounded satisfaction of the brother. 
The Englishman had ns effectually been 
conquered by the beauty of the sister as by 
the superior strength of the brother. He. 
was a prisoner, soul and body, in the con< 
queror's family. Tlir reader may be as- 
sured that -what we write is not liction, 
though it Houuds marvelously lllie legends 
of knlc^tly loTe and conquest In the ddw 
time. The facts of the story are glyea by 
Dr. Caldwell, antimr of .1 life of General 
Greene, who knew the parties when, a boy, 
and saw them often. 

But alasi our n>man<% now becomes a 
trsgedy. The stem front of liars brealcs 
fn upon the scene, and Fate, with his iron 
band, rends the happy picture. The youth- 



ful foreigner has been exchanged, and a 
summons comes demanding lii>^ pre^ience in 
his regiment The duty is a sad one, but 
his honor compels him to yield, and the lady, 
wMthy of his diivalroas heroism, bids htm 
go, as she would be the la.st to wither his 
laurel.s. Never went forth mailed knight 
followed by prayers of greater loveliness or 
accompanied by the blessings of SQp^or 
beauty. Their parting was a scene of woe 
and tenderness. Thp future wa.s a blank, 
with no landmark that might show them 
where to hope. Danger and death hovered 
on the boriion, and gloomy uncertainty 
racked the present The lover was to bear 
arms against his betrothed's brother, and 
the two friends were again to as.su me to 
each other the deadly front of war. But 
they parted, duty pointing to each his 
course. Bre the loveis separated, however, 
they pledged themselves to remain faithful 
to each other, and. In the event of a happy 
reunion to become united in wedlock. With 
mingled hopes and fears the Britain hast- 
ened to his regiment, leaving a sad vacuum 
in the circle where he had brought so much 
joy and left so much sorrow. Hut bis noble 
heart was soon doomed to sink l}eneath a 
blow, that, at once, and forever, prostrated 
his hopes of happiness, and consigned them 

to the grave where lay burled his love. Put 

a f("w wc'pIvs after the departure of tli*^ ofH- 

cer the youug lady was sirlckun down by an 
epidemic, which ravaged alike on the young, 
the hopeful and the l>oautiful, as it did on 
the withered and the defiled, and her hope- 
ful page of life was closed suddenly and 
forever. 
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DEWEY AS ADMIRAL. 



Admiral Dewey Is the only admiral In 
the United States navy and as such 
his position Is somewhat unique, 
and he la accorded hooora that 
seem strange to Americans who do not un- 
derstand the etiquette of the navy. When 
the admiral officially arrives on board or 
leaTOO bin flagship, tho marine guard la aa- 
■embled, the hand itfaya a march, the cap- 
tain of the vessel and other officers salute 
him. the drums sound "four niflles." the 
bugles sound four "flourishes" and a salute 
of aerenteai gvoa la given him. A. vice 
admiral's salute la fifteen gone, a rear ad- 
miral's thirteen guns, and a oommodore'a 
eleven gum. There are three government 
odicers who receive more guns iu salute thau 
an admiral; the Preatdent, twenty-one guns, 
and Ylee President and a United States 
ambassador ninoteon guns each. The ad- 
miral's flag is blue with four white stars, 
the vice admiral'B bine with three stars, the 
rear admlral'a Uoe wifli two stara and the 
commodore's a swallow-tailed' blue flag with 
one star. Tlie admiral deslprna his own uni- 
form to suit himself, while that of oth^ 
nava] offlcmi la fixed b j tiie dqwrtment 

On hia tottte home Admiral Dewey will 
visit the port's of other nations and moot the 
lleets of other nRvi*»s. where the rules tliat 
goveru the meeting of war vessels and 
their commandera wtU be observed. If Ad- 
ni!ial Dewey meets :i fleet commanded by 
an oilk-er of higher rank than his own he 

must salute tirst, when the other officer 
will respond with seventeen guns. He moat 
then call upon his ranking officer, who al- 
moat Immediately returns the visit This la 



reversed if Dewey is the ranking officer. 
If the vessels are under way Admiral 
Dewey must not pass ahead of his su- 
perior*a flagship. So in lowering and rais- 
ing colors the rauldng officer of any fleet 
takes the lead, the others following ac- 
cording to rauk. If Admiral Dewey and a 
British officer who ranked him woe on the 
Olympia and at the aame time left It for 
the other vessel Admiral Dewey would be 
the first to leave the Olympia, hut the Brit- 
ish officer would be the first to reach the 
deck of his own ship. The Mtlsh navy 
has officers so far and hif^ above our ad- 
miral that by comparison he doo- t^ot seem 
to amount to much. First, It has two hon- 
orary admirals of the fleet, cue of whom is 
the Prince of Walea, and* curiously enough, 
the other Is Emperor William of Germany. 
Following these In rank are five admirals 
of the fleet, and all of these outrank Ad- 
miral Dewey. Besldea these are nine ad- 
mlrala. The highest offieor ever known in 
the British navy is a lord high admiral, 
which office is now unfilled, although It Is 
proposed to promote Prince George of 
Waleslo the vacancy. 

In tiie matter of pay Admiral Dewey doea 
not compare with officers of the same rank 
In the British navy; nor does he receive 
mure thau is eurued by very many profes- 
sional men and by the officers of large cor- 
porations. His pay is $14klK)0» although the 
recent law, known as the peri^oniif'l bill, 
may change it a little. An aUuniai in the 
British navy receives $17.S3r) w idle the pay 
of the "admiral of the fleet" is about $20.- 
OOO. But no American officer Is compen- 
sated so well as the British of the aame rank. 
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ORIGIN OF STATE NAMES. 



The orig^a of the luuue of each of the 
foity-llTe StatM l8 found in Ihe following 
list: 

AUOMuna— An Indian name, meaning 
"Here we rest. " 

Arkaasaa— From the ludiau kauaas, 
*'wnok7-waJter«" wlfh flie Fraidi prefix ark* 

California— For an island of the name, 
where gold was found, In a Spanish romance. 

The Caroliuas— in honor of Charles II, 
the latin venioii of irfioee name la Oarolus. 

Colorado— Name means red or moddy, 
from fb» color of tlie water of GUorado 
river. 

Connecticut— Indian name, "A long river." 

Tlie Dakotas— For tlie Dakota Indians. 

Blorldai— ▲ Spanish wwd meaning 
"blooming," flowery. 

Georgia— In honor of Ge<»ge II. 

Idaho— An Indian name. 

Illinois- From the Indian "lUini," men, 
and the Frmeli affix * W making '^tribe of 
men," 

Indiana— I"' rnni the wore! "Indian." 
lowai— Indian word meaning "drowsy 
ones." 

Kiasas In Indian means "smoky water." 
KeBtncky-^Indian "kaln-tnck-eer at the 

head of the river." 

Louisiana— In honor of Louis XIV. 

Maine— So called to distinguish from the 
islands along tbe coast 

Ifaryland-^In bonor of Henrietta llaria. 
Queen of Charles I. 

INfassachusetts— "Country about the great 
hills." Indian. 

Mlcblgan-Indian, "great lake." 

Iflnaeeotai-Indiag, *^oiidy water." 

Mlstfsalppl— Named for tlie river, name 



meaning "the great father of waters." 

Iflssonrt— Name means 'muddy water," 
said In reference to the mnddliMSS of tbe 

Missouri Ttivcr, or for tbe "Blissonrls," a 

tribe of Indians. 

Montana— Spanish word meaning "mouu* 
tain." 

Nebraska— Indian, meaning "ahallow 

water." 

Nevadar-A Spanish name* meaning 
"snowy." 

New Hampsblre-'In honor of Hampshire, 
England. 

New Jersey— For the Island <tf Josey, In 
the British channel. 

New Yorli— For the Duke of Ywk. brother 
of Charles II. 

Ohio— Tbe Shawnee for "tbe beavtlftti 
river." 

Orepron— From the Indian , m on nine: "river 
of the West," or the Spanisti word oregona, 
"wild thyme," which Is abimdant on the 
coast 

rennsylvanlar— "Penn's woods," In honor 
of William Penn, and the Latin word syl- 
vauia, meaning woods. 

Khode Island- From its fancied resem- 
blance to Rhodes in the ancient Levant. 

Tennessee— In Indian means "river with 
the great bend." 

Tcxais— Probably a Spanish name. 

Utah— An Indian name. 

Vermont—From tbe French "verd mont," 
green mountain. 

Tlie Vlrj,'In!a« Iti honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the "\irgiu queen," 

Washington— For George Washington. 

Wlseonstn— Indian for a "wild and rush- 
ing channel. 

Wyoming— An Indian name. 
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OUR INDEPENDENCE DAY. 



Tbft Declaration <tf Ind^pendaieej to 
many who celebrate the daj, !■ like that 

»'ar!lfT fleclaratloA jntrtistod to Moses on 
Mount Sinai— a matter of ancient history— 
and many an ambiUoas youth or thoogbtless 
elder tondies off his flrewoilu ataid drinks 
soda at will, giving little heed to the occa- 
sion celebrated as though it originated with 
the people before the flood. 

Independence Day bdongs to modem 
times, aever more fidly realized than when 
we pause for a moment's roflecUon. and 
read la our grandslre's record of daily 
eTent8» "This day read from my pulpit to the 
congregation the Declaration of Independ* 
ence." 

That body of fearless men who made up 
the Continental Congress of 1776, after 
placing their names upon the Immortal doc- 
ument, ordored that this deelaratlou should 
l>e read to the soldiers in the army, and in 
other public places, among %vhich were tbe 
meeting houses of tbe various towns, it 
wtus to be done In ttie latter, on the first 
Snnda.v after It was received by the town 
autJiorities. In the manuscript records of 
each little town then existing may be read 
In the handwriting of the town clerk, 'The 
Declaration of In li imndence read last Sab- 
bath at tlip meeting house, and by vote or- 
dered to be placed on the records." 

In tiie confusion of a modem cdebration 
it ^\ ould be difficult to convince any one of 
the situation of affairs here In Boston when 
the first copy of the Declaration was re- 
ceived. General Ward was In command of 
the town; been such from the time Wash 
inc;fon left it for New York, after his brief 
stay, following the evacuation. When pre- 
paring to go, the commandef^in-chlef wiDts 
to Ward asking him to ronove to BosImi 
(if he were not afraid of the smallpox), and 
to take conimaud of the five regiments to 
be left there lor the defense of Uie town; 
direct the erection of works, and attend to 
matters in genernl. He took command as 
re«in»'sted. and found the town !a a state nf 
confusion, disorder, disease and poverty. His 
task to restore order, and deanse, fortilfy. 



and defend the idace was most diboourug- 
ing. Of It he wrote to Hancock. **I had 

e\ eiythlng to do and nothing to do it with." 
Things were but little Improved when be 
received the following communlcatioa: 

Philadelphia. Jidy 6, 1776. 

Sir— The inclosed Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I am directed to transmit to yon, 
witli a request that yon will have it pro- 
claimed at the head of the troops under your 
command In the way you ^h^Jl thiipif most 
proper. I have only to add, that the Import- 
ance of It will naturally suggest the pro- 
priety of proclaiming it In such a manner 
as lAat the whole army may be fully ap- 
prised of It 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN HANOOOK. President, 

The Declaration of Independence was first 
read In Boston, amid great rejoicing, from 
the balcony of the Town House, on July 18. 
Doubtiess It was repeated ho FaneuU Hall 
and tbe Old South Meeting House as well as 
in tlie army. 7?nt tliose historic buildings 
have been so changed as to make it difficult 
for one of to-day to enter into the spirit of 
that first reading of the Immortal document 

If the prttrlot of would put himself In 
touch with the patriots of 1776, let him visit 
the old meeting house at Sandown, N. H., 
or at Rock WXl, in Salisbury, hCass.. or at 
Rockingham, Vt., In each of which be will 
see the meeting place of the people in its 
primitive simplicity, as when the minister 
from the high pulidt unrolled the scroll and 
n^d to his congrmtion the act of the Con- 
tinental rongre<5S. to the support of wlii^h 
they had pledged their lives and fortunes. I 
have stood in each <tf these rude meeting 
houses until I have ssMk rise up In fancy 
from the square pews the whitened head of 
llie aged father extending his arn^s in ear- 
ncstnesH, with Imud raised behind his ear 
to enable blm to catch the words as they 
fall from the minister's lips. I ha^"e seen 
the mother in sablf mantle bow her bead in 
clieerfui assent, while she Aviped away the 
tears from eyes that would not cease their 
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irecplikf aiiiee tte Iom of a BdHt am at 
Bunker BUa I eoald read in fbe tdl-talt 

conntenflnw of some half-pcrsnaded Tory, 
"Let them maiat&ia if they can." From the 
upper gallery I bave detected the sbiDuing 
Am of a negro BtttTO^ ready to amOo aeoeiit 
to what ho saw pive pleassure to his master 
In the pew below, little realizing that it 
meant, ultimately, freedom to himself, i 
liaTo stood ontelde wben tbe congregation, 
having »ung. "Praise Qod from Wbom All 
BlessiD^f; Flow." have come out. jcmthered 
In groups, and discussed the grave question 
of the hoar. 

lu the old parsonage In the Uttle town of 
Burlington tliere are still tronsnrod the 
interleaved almanacs of tlio iiiiiiistrr of the 
ReT4dQtloD. The grand^ou of the minister 
Of that period, Samnel Sewall, often tnnis 
to thes<' records of his ?rrainlslre*a and 
brings to luixid the events of those months 
that co^er the early sceneb of the Revolu- 
tion. Rot. John Marritt iras a participant 
in many respects, and made bis records of 
those events as he did those of I1I5? domestic 
affairs, having little thought that his grajid- 
son, after one himderd and twenty years 
would be able to prove what to many would 
be only eonjectnre. "July 15 (Sunday) mad 
the Declaration of Independency. " 

•Tls the event of July 4, 1776, that we 
celebrate today, bat the OTonta of that 
date, one year earlier, and of the entire 
transaction of a revolutionary character 
that belong to that time In Massachusetts 
we nuy tuwe In mind when we ralaa onr 
flags, flre our ^utis and inaiie merry to-day. 

On July 4, '75, Washiu^on was entering 
upon his duties at Cambridge, as command- 
er-in-Chief of the army. On the prevlons 
day he had drawn his sword beneath the 
old elm on Cambridge Common, and began 
his remarkable record thert'. From general 
orders July 4, 1775, we have the following: 
'rrbe Continental OOngresa having now 
taken all the txws^ of the several oitfoales 
which have been raised, or which may here- 
after be raised for the support and defense 
of the liberties of America, into their pay 
and service, they are now the troops of the 

United Provinces of North America." Thus 
on that day, July 4, there was formally 
made known the fact of the Oontlnental 
army, which was destined to make poaalble 
the event that we celebrate to^ay. 

"Let no one think that our Fourth of 



July celebratSon was inaugurated at once 
or on the flrat anDlTanaiy. It waa not a 

day for public convocation and joyful dom 
onstratlon for some years. The people had 
a day which they were most faithful in ob- 
serving. It waa tbe 5tii of ICareb, and on 

each anniverssry of the Boston massacre 
they had a public oration; irreat crowds of 
people gathered In Faneull Uall or the Old 
Sonth Meeting Hooae to listen to the qmic- 
ers of the time. The last of these meetings 
was in .March, 1783. At this meeting the plan 
of observing the uuuiversary of the Decla- 
ration of lOMtepenMleDce waa presented and 
canieil. To James Otis, the presiding genius 
of our coloiilril revolution, may be credited 
the thought of an oration on the 4th of 
July. It was tbe Uist pnbUc act of that 
brIlUant man. He waa tbe moderator of the 
massnorf nnnlversary meetlnj?. Dr. Thomas 
Welsh had given the oration, when the fol- 
lowing action waa taken: 

" 'Whereas. Tbe annual celebration of tbe 
Boston mnssncrc on the 5th of March, 1770, 
by the institution of a public oration has 
been foimd to be of eminent advantage to 
tbe cause of virtue and patriotism among 
her dtlsais, uid 

*' 'Whereas, The Immediate motives which 
Induced the commemoration of that day do 
now no longer exist in their primitive force, 
while the beneflta resulting tnm the Instl- 
tutlou may and ought ever to be preserved 
b.y excliaugiufjT thiit imniversnrj^ for an- 
other, the foundation of which will last as 
]<mg as time endures. It Is therefore 

" 'Re^olvetl, That the celebration of tbe 
5tti of .Af.-irfti from henceforth shall cease 
and that iuiM«ad thereof the anniversary 
of the 4th of July, 1776, a day ever memor* 
able In the annals of thla country for Uie 
Decl!ti'Titi'''n of Ini!cpr>nf1cTicP', sholl be con- 
stantly celebrated by the delivering of a pub- 
lic oration In such places as the town shall 
determine to be moat convenient for tbe 
purpose, in which the orator shall condder 
the feclln;rs. manners and principles which 
led to tills i;rc:it national event, as well as 
the iuii>uriuui aud happy eflTectii, whether 
genersl or domestic, which have already and 
will forever continue tO flow from this Au- 
spicious epoch.' 

•♦As a result of this action on tlie pmi of 
the people of Boston, there was hrid on 
July 4, 1788, the flrst general celebration of 
tbe day. 
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"Hon. James Sullivan was the moderator 
of the meeting. Dr. John Warren, the 
Iwother of fbe lamented Jowiili Warren, 
irbo fell at Banker HIU. bad been ejected 

as the first Fourtli of .Tnlv orator. It was 
held In Battle Street Church, that building 
that had felt the crash of a cannon ball 
from tbe fortlflcatlon of the ProTlnclala 
during the slepe. Rev. Dr. Cooper offered 
the prayer. He thanke<l God for His goocl- 
ness to the American States, and the glory 
and snceeea ytWn vbleb He bad crowned 
their exertions. There were in attendance 
the General Court the Honorable Council, 
escorted by the brigade train of artillery, 
commanded by Major Davla. ▲ mlnte of 
thirteen gone was fired. Goremor John 
Hancock wns prevonted from attending this 
mootincr by illness, a recurrence of which 
was uot uucommon In his case. The oration 
|8 said to baYO been a wortby pattern for 



THB INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. L. Blnlr, Esq., Indianapolis. Ind.: 

Dpnr Sir— 1 liave followed the course of 
The ludiauiau biuce its publication, and feel 
tiiat yon are to be congratulated on its 
excellence— this especially as to the later 
numbers. If kept at this high grade T con- 
sider it a most useful publication to the peo- 
ple of Indiana, and deserving of their cordial 
support. There Is no reason wby a period- 
ical devoted to Indiana interests, aud espe- 
cially to local history aud literature, should 
not be well patronized. Very truly yours, 

J. P. DUNN. Secretary. 
We beartUy omeur In tbe above: 

DANIBL WAITE HOWE. 

First Vice-rresideut, 

JOHN COBUllN, 

Second Vice-President 

WM. E. ENGLISH, 

Third Vice President. 

JOHN 11. WiLbUN. 



all succeedfnj? Fotii th of July orators. Tbe 
ofllcers of the militia dined at the Bunch of 
Grapes and fbe brigade trsln at tbe Ex- 
cbange Tavern* Tbbteen patriotic toasts 
were dnink by each corps. One was, 'May 
tlie spirit of union prevail in our country.' 
This to the people of Boston, Just emerging 
from the trying eKpecIences of a long war, 
had greater significance than it often has 
when repeated in later years. John Adama, 
the apostle of liberty, said: 'The fourth day 
of July. 177(K, wm be tbe most memoraUa 
epoch in the history of America. I am 
apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great annl- 
Tersary festlTsL It ongbt to be commemo- 
rated as the day of deliverance by solemn 
acts to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnised wltb pomp and parade, witb 
shows, trfimes, sports, puns, bells, bonfires, 
and illuminaUous, from one end of the con- 
tinent to tbe otber/ "—Boston Transcript 



HIGH COMMENDATION. 

Indianapolis, May 21, 1899. 

Dpar Mr. Smith— T must thank you for 
the pleasure 1 have had in reading your His- 
tory of Indiana. The yolnmes were a pleas- 
ure from start to finish, and I am not ao ig- 
norant now as when I bcffan readinR them. 
Ynu have packet! your History with infor- 
mation in au unusual way; your writing is 
direct and Incid and extremely interesting; 
your acquaintance with Indiana records is 
evidently exliaustlve, and you have had the 
power of resistance \\ liich is .so difficult for 
a historian, namely, tlie power to resist tell- 
ing the irrdevsnt 

I think your method of giving the history 
by events rather than by chronology Is too 
be admired and praised. I hope for the sake 
of the State in which we live that your His- 
tory may have a great rate. It deeeires rec- 
ognition because of its superior merit. Cor- 
dially, WILLIAISr A. QUAYLE, 
Pastor Meridian Street M. E. Church. 
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LAWTON AND HIS SWORD. 

An effort is being made in Uie State to 
raise money to preaent a •word to General 
Lawton, in fbe name of the people of the 
State. In some quarters the "tnily good" 
are opposing ttiia matter, and proclaiming 
that it is a species of toadyism. They say 
tfaat^ after all. General Lawton baa done 
nothing more than his duty. Tbat Is true. 
It Is the I'ounden duty of every soldier to 
give the very best efforts of bis mind and 
tNMiy to tUe defense of bis conntry, and to 
eazcy ber arma sncoeaafnlly when she Is un- 
fortonato enough to be engaged in war. If 
he has genius to command, Benhi<^ to clrciim- 
tent the euemy, to win victories, his duty 
la to use every power of tlmt genins to the 
best advantace, and It is poaslbly tme tbat 
the presentation of a sword would not molce 
him tight with one bit more ardor, or display 
one particle more genius than he would do 
If no sword should be presented to him. It 
Ui not to make blm battle with more earnest* 
neaa» more zeal, that the gift of a sword is 
contemplated, but to show to him and the 
world that the people of Indiana take pride 
in bia glorious record. The sword will be 
an object leraon for the future. America has 
no Legion of Honor; but she ought to bave. 
We pay too littlo roj^nrrt to our heroes; not 
only our heroes iu war, but in civil life. 
Every day, aimost, records some deed of 
beroism In dvll life One day last month a 
flreman on one of our railroada, ran to tbe 
front of bis engine wblle It was at fUl meed. 
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and leaning forward, snatched from death a 
<dkild playing on tbe track. A few days later 
a section band on anotber road» lost both 

legrs In saving a woman who had fallen on 
the track. TTicy iverc hf^roos. While we do 
not have a Legion of Honor in which to en- 
roll tiiem, tiiey sboold be i^Lvm a medal for 
Ufe saving. Indiana coold not do a better 
deed, a prourTer net, than to proK^nt to Gen. 
Lawton a sworcl. The Leglslat\ire could not 
do a better thing than provide for the giving 
Of medals to those wbo saye Ufe. 

Quite a number of city superintendents 
of the State bare notified ns tbat they intend 
to make Indiana history an important part 

of the historical studies in tholr schools for 
the comiui? year. This Is as it should be. It 
is a great mistake to begin history study 
with foreign countries or ancient Umes, and 
put that of our own country or State last. 

To our children our own history Is much the 
most important, and when that is well 
studied, then it will do to take up that of 
other covntrles. 

With the July number of the Indiana 
School Journal. Ur. D. M. Geeting assnmes 
control. The Journal has long been on Im- 
portant factor in the educational affairs of 
the State, and under 5Ir. Geetlng's manage- 
ment it will become a greater power than 
ever before. 

The Tndianian contluues to receive good 
words from the press and from the edu- 
cators of the States 



The June meeting of tlie County Superin- 
tendents' Association was one of 
great Interest. Tbe success of the 
common school system of the State de> 
pends on the county superintendents. 
As a rule, they are deeply interested in their 
work, and are eager to seize every opportunity 
to advance their schools. An effident sni»er> 
Intendent is beyond all prices and that so 
1 ir: e a number of those In office were re- 
elected speaks in high praise of their past 
work. 



A WORK OP GRBAT VALUE. 

The Northern Indiana Historical Society 
has just entered upon a work tbat promises 
(o be of great historical valne. It proposes 
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to Iflsoe a aertea ot pnbllettloiis <mi tile esrly 
explOKttioiis of tliat part of the State. The 

first of the series is on "The St. Josepb-Kan- 
kakee I'ortage." It hns bet'ti prepared with 
great care, ami i^ivos all the fitet^s nscertain- 
able M to fbe location of tho portace uaed 
bj Marquette, l4i Sallo and others in their 
various j«»nrneys thi-fjii^^Ii tlio Illiuuis coun- 
try. No perhKl of the world produced men 
of more adventurous disposition thau the 
French of the sereoteenth and eighteenth 
cetttoriee. They were the great explorers of 
thi'^ rnntliirnt. Tln'v liiid t\v(» objects in 
view— the extensilon of the territories of their 
monarch, and the spread of the jjospel 
among the Indians. The mtsalonaries went 
hand In hand with the exfdorera. If they did 
not precede them, and evfrrthinj: tlmt can 
be gathered of their early explorations Is of 
value. There were two portages in Indiana, 
one from the Maomee to the Wabash, by the 
way of Little river, ami the otlier from the 
St. .Joseph to the Kankakee. The publication 
just issued by the Northern Historical So- 
ciety establishes the landing place on the 
St Joseph ai|ja the route to the Kankakee^ 
We hope the society will proceed with its In- 
vestigations, and perhaps sometime the I^eg- 
islature may ho aroused to some action to 
help in this work. 



The com mission In control of the new 
tra\('rmg library system of the Stnte has 
been actively at work trying to get the sys- 
tem in perfect order before the libraries are 
atai'ted on their travela The prime oibdect 
the Legislature liad in view in taking up this 
matter was to furnish, as far as possible, 
those section.s of the State that were with- 
out adequate facilities, and were unable to 
supply on their own account One difficulty 
the commissioners will meet, and that will 
be from the fact that the great majority of 
requests will come from sections abundantly 
able to supply themselves, while those sec- 
tions intended to be benefited will get but 
few Importunities to get books. One of the 
hopes of The ludiMninn to f^ee the day 
when every township in the State will have 
a good library of its own. It is possible the 
establishment of traveling libraries will put 
that good day away off in the fntnre, as 
the tendency will be, when books can be ob> 



tained at tbe expense of Ui« tttate^ not t* 

make any efforts to buy books for fiieillk* 
adves. We hope for the beat^ bowerer. 

Vincennse has organised a historical ao- 

r[<'ty wlfli n large number of members. Vin- 
cciines is the one ^reat hlsforicnl point in 
ludiana: In fact, in all the territoiT north- 
west of the Ohio river. Aronnd It centers 
the history of the country from the Alle- 
gheny mountains to the Pacific ocean, and it 
Is of the greatest importance that all that 
pertains to its early history should be gath- 
ere|1 together and preserved. The Indlanian 
has often contended that county commis- 
sioners should stej) forward and aid the or- 
ganization of iiistoriral societies, and assist 
in gathering and preserving such historical 
data as may be obtainable. It is to be hoped 
that the commlaslonera of Knox coun^ will 
take the lead in this matter. l>ocause Of the 
historical importance of the county. 

Under the new law township trustees are 
required to present lu September, to the Ad- 
visory Board, an estimate of what they will 
need to meet the espmses In tbe variona de> 
partmento for ttie coming year. TbeaapplT* 
ing of proper reference books and~peilodica]s 
for the use of the children has become a nec- 
essary part of (Hir educational system, and 
the trnsteee Aould not forget this impor- 
tant matter wben making ap tbeir eatimatea 



Tlie Indlanian desires to call the especial 
attention of its readers to the paper on "State 
Pride," In this Issue. It is from tbe pen of 
Miss Mary B. Oardwlll, eo wdl known as a 
writer. She strike the right k^. Few 

States of the TTnlon have as mnny rea-nn^ 
for pride as has Indiana. The niao or woman 
who is not proud of having Indiana for a 
native State, and who will not exiiveas that 
pride at aU proper times, has a mind too 
small to merit their living longw on this 
earth. 

VALUB OP SOLOMON'S TBMPLB. 

A biblical student in this city dedarea 

that If the descriptions of Solomon's temple 
are accurately given \n the Bible and by sec- 
ular authorities the total value of that edi- 
fice and its contents must have exceeded 
95O»OQO.00O,000. In the first place, tbe value 
of the materials in the rough la estimated ^at 
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112,500,000,000. and the labor at $8,000,000,- 
000. AceonUng to YlUalpandls, 10,000 men 
were mgaged in dnoslng cedar Inmber, 80,- 

000 were engaged in cutting stone, and 00,000 
In bearing burdens, for a period of seven 
years, who, in addition to tlielr wages, re* 
ceiTed BO eents a day for food. Aeoordlng 
to t&e aame antliorlty, which la corroborated 
by Joscphus, the vessels of gold were valued 
nt 140,000 talents, which, reduced to Amer- 
ican money, is equal to $2,326,481,015. The 
▼eaada <tf ailrer are calcnlaled at $8,231,715.- 
000, the reatmenta of the prleata and the 
robes of the singers $10,000,000, and the 
value of the trumpets of gold was $1,000,000. 
— W. E. CurUs, in Chicago Kecord. 

A WORK OF THE niGlIEST VALUE. 

Lafayette, Ind., June 13, 1800. 
The InUlauiau Oompauy, ludiauapoUs 

Dear Sirs— I wish to congratulate yon 
l)Oth upon the nature and character of the 
work you are doing through "The Indian- 
ian.'* It is a work of the highest value and 
excellently well done. Certainly no teacher 
can afford to be without "The Indlanian," 
and I look ctmfldently to the time when your 

subscription list will enable you to do even 
greater thiiigs tlinn you are now doing. 
Sincerely, 

8TANUBY OOUICTB, 
"Ptotemot of Biology. 
Purdue UniTeralty. 



BABLT NA MES O P LAKES AND BITERS 
IN THE NOBTHWBBT. 

liake Ontario waa called Lalce Frontenac. 
Lake Erie was called Brlke, Erlge, or Erie. 

It was also callotl Lake of Contl. Laiie 
Ilurou was called Karegnondl, and Lake of 
Orleaus. Lake Michigan was called Lake of 
Puans. Lake of the IlUnoia, Lake of the 1111- 
neee, Lake of the Illlnouacks, Lake Misch- 
igonong, and Lake of the Dauphin. Lake 
Superior was called Lake Superieur, and 
Lake of Conde. Green Buy was called Bale 
dee Puans. niinoia rlyer waa called RiTer 
Seignday. The Ohio River was called Ona- 
bomdcigon, Ouabachl, Ouabache, Oyo, Ouye. 
and Belle Riviere. The Mississippi Illver 
was called lUver Colbert, Kiver St. Louis, 
Meacliaalpi. and Meachaaabe. Miasonri 
River waa called Pekitanonl, Biviere des 
Osages, and Maaaonrltea. 



The illiteracy of the new recruits for the 
English army ia commented upon in Qie ra- 
p«nt juat pnbllahed In London. Only forty* 

one in one thousand are A 'ell educated, and 
eighteen are utterly illiterate. Thirty-five 
per cent of the applicants are rejected for 
physical disability, and this propMrtion la 
aaid to ahow n alii^t Improrement over 
f ormw rqmrta. 

It ia aaid to be a Bnaaian remedy for in- 
somnia to have a dog sleep In the room and 
preferably in the same bed. The explana- 
tion is that it operates through a sense of 
companionahip or of aecurlty, ' and ttiat It 
may act auggeatlTdy. It.la aaid to be a auc* 
ceaa where other meana have failed. 

In Japan most of the horses are shod with 
straw. Even the clumsiest of cart horses 
wear straw shoes, which, in their cases, are 
tied round the ankle with straw ropes, and 
are made of the ordinary rice atrawr braided 
so as to form a aole for the ftwt about half 
an inch thick. 

It has been resolved by the Florida Legls 
lature that the action of tlie War Dei)art- 
meut in sending a negro paymaster tu pay 
the troops atatiotted in Jackaonyille many 
montha ago "waa agalnat the wlahea of the 
white people of this State" and waa ''unwla^ 
unjust and unnecessary." 
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CA^CER CURED 

With Soothing Balmy Oils. 

Cmuan. Tamor, Caterrb, Pilra. PUtuI*. Bearauand 
•II skindiMMn. 

Onfer of the noM, eye. Hp, e«r. m-ck. broHst, •tomaeb 
—in frtct hU interiNil or exterDiil organs or tisinai— onrad 
witliout knife or barnlBg plaater*, but with •oothing 

iiroiiKUii' oils. 

< lit ttii% i>in sciui It for 111) illustriti'd lH>ok on thf 
above dise«be>i. Il>ini>- ir> iitiii>-iit Mt rit when desiivd. 
Mention Indiana iun v i ir- '-^ 

DR. B. F. BYE, 
P. 0. BOX 24«. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 

( Ponadcd and Endowed by H. !!• Culver, St- Louis.) 

CULVER, INDL\NA, (Lake Maxinkuckcc) 




lift'. 



Miilitury (1<sci^iliii<>. tboroii^li acndeiiiio irniiitnK. for iiny oollo^e 
(•rxiliiMtes in Nnle, Frini*<*toii, Micbifrmi, Virginia. Mi 
iirsi rlu's iipp<iiiiiiiir-uts. •'xteiiHivp grounds, »»n u b.iauttltil 1 

com|il*'t>- niilitJiry •■liuipiiifiit fiiriiishi-d by tlip (.iov<-rQiii<-nl. Hi'st horsfg of Itlnck llorM- Troo| 

uIfv I ^1*1 kfi pI itii*li I I* li'irfk lit Vittv- l^i<1itirr IIiaII iiiat 



_ Ann:i|>olis or for bii tineas 

iitsouri. \V«'*l Poiiii. AiiritiiHilis. New tlri' proof buildines. 

di'iiillfd bv StHTftjiry of War, mid 

, . ^. , - - - , i>uroliasod for<"av- 

alr.> l>i>|>:iriiiii'iii. I'.l<-i!iiiit N<'\v KidiiiK Hail jiisl c •iiiplftpd- l«rK<'»t aud most i>orf<M'tly appointed in the I'liilPd 



AVfst Point 
1. Anr 
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Stalf!i. ('id"i 'I'riMtps btinorary OKMnlters of &tarr of Uovertior of liidiHUii. Kxreptiu'nitI udviint'aKci, yet tnexjwrnsire 
S<-nd lor inrnrni.-iiKiii In " _ _ _ 

COL. A. F. FLEET, A. M., LL. D., Supt. 



Ifnbfana 
...State Boarb of (Tommerce... 

Indianapolis, Lvd., Sept. 10, '<.>8. 
77r<- /nt/ianiafi, Indianapolis, hid. 

Your phin for interesting young pcuilc and school teachers in 
<)UoetiuD8 iKirtaining tu the history of Inditina is excellent. The 
educational bcneflia that may grow out of it are large, and your 
sui-cees in this undertaking will be u great help to educational work 
in Ihie State. A greater interest iu its history will stimulate the 
pride of the people in the State, and will lend to the development 
of its best pOi'Bibilitiefl. 

I earnestly hope that you will realize the full measure of suc- 
cess you deserve. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM FORTUNE, 

Phssidevt. 

TO THE SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Wc have devised a plan to arouae a universal interest in our State History and hold that interest 
until some good comes from it. Your active support of this plan decides the degree of its success. Our 
endorsements arc frorr. the beat men in of the Stale, and our patronage from the most progressive. 
2n,00D copies of Ths I.vuianian this month is our record. 

SHALL WE CONTI^UE? 

This is for you to say . If you d<>»iro to test this plan, before ordering Histories for all y our 
schools, send us an order for one or more Sample Sets and wo will continue Tuk Inuianiam to yo ur 
schoolc free nf charge. 

« L. BLAIR CO. 
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The above engraving is 
the picture of one of 

BLAIR'S BLOCK CULVERTS 

With 30 foot roadway, 10 foot waterway and 6 feet in the crown. 
This culvert was built under the Michigan Road, Marion County, 
eight miles from Indianapolis, in 1^07. It has been admired by 
many travelers and road builders. It is as solid as when built. 
Every officer having control of roads should investigate this block 
bridge. We furnish centers over which to turn the arches, and will 
loan them to any customer patronizing us. We will also furnish 
an experienced man to assist in the construction of your first 
bridge, provided it is thought neces.sary. 

B, L. BLAIR CO., 

105 Monumetit Place» 

IINDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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JOHN H hOLLlOAY. Pmtatm 

HOHw eiTei,2««f>i 
n.M rout. 
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ll««ltaeA«T MAKKCT STRCET. 
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B» L« Blair Oe,, 

City. 

Ds&r Sirs:- 

Your idta tiiat partioulftr stMwi sliOttU b« laid ttpoa tht t«ad^ 
ing of Xndl«M hiatofr in tha vublio sehooli.ta fry wtm^ aqA tlM •ffor^^ 
!r«u art naking to hara It done, ie praisoirorthy . Ivory clilson should ' 
Know the loading facts in tte history of his stata. as wsll as in that 
of ttaa Bat ion. Suoh knovlatgo doTtlopt publle spirit, patriotisait good 
ettisonahlp. naad all of thosa and always shall naad tho«t and aajr* 
thing conducing to thoir growth should bo oncouragod, ^ 

Tours truly, ' 




CBMnrnmBmajit, Jm,t Oet. IStlSMi 

B. L. B1.AIB Co., ladianapoUa, lad. 

OiMu-Slr: The teadiwt of thb state ai« not Qnmi&dfQl of the direct ecbool work you are doina* 
1 an CNpeeialljr glad to aee the strona effort yoa eie tBaktnc to advaooe State knowledge, toleieat mm 

Sride. You are brioging tome good IndtieBoee to help the teaebeie who are striving to rouae a deeper 
teieet in local geography, hiatororr, dvil goremnjeDt, and nature study. Any help that will add to the 
Interest and knowledge in home flurraundiufcs, in their better forms, will add materially to the bettir- 
ijj'>nt < f "'chool work. By your magazine, sets of iiuestious, ami excellfot history of IndiauQ, you are 
ledd.ii^ liie honieH and SHhools to know moro of tlie work of i nch othir, ami to bruis Ihern noHrer to- 

getberiu purjni-i , ihou^l I and intfrest. and thus to make the n; n ntu c'ly Ihli ful Kvi ry hour and 

evening thut parentis stud y school qiieetions with their children is j'o tiiucn siumed for good citizenship 
and bt'ttor sooiiil conditions Chas Kinsley Bays: "Ho is a thorou<rhly yood naturalist wbo k ttO W e OWn 
pnrieh tLoroughty" The truth of this statement is put loall other brauches of learning 

Thus you are furthering one of tne vital objects to which good teachers are giving attention The 
more homes vou can reach io ua oommunity the more good vou will do the oauae of edacatlon, of good 
government, and miitiial helpfniaM oe home and the tohool May prosperity attend your efforts, » tho 
wieh of the teachers of Montgomery COttaty TotliS tery truly 

G F KENA8T0N, Sopt Citj Schools, 
And Uandredo of Otben. CiawfoidsTllle, lad. 



Write B. L. BiAlK CO , 108 Moaamoat 



ladlaaapells, lad. 
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Division and Branches 
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FtOM INDIANAPOLIS. 
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Dcpartmcnl of Public laslniclioa 



David AOEETINO, superintendent. 

JP^COTTOK.DapuryL 




^yfy Way, in, lfl9fl. 

the XndlanlaBy- 

10ft Konument Plaee» 

IndlaoapollSi Znd. 

Qentltmen: 

X have 01)861*701 vith pleasure the effort you are naklns to* 
aroxtse the general interest among the achool people and patrons In the 
subject of Indiana history* The questions you are propounding and the 
answers you are publishing each month. If handled, by the teachers as yov 
design, cannot fall to render a great eenrice to the State. Especially 
Is this tree If your idea of forming history classes In each district of 
the State is carried out hy the teachers. I heartily endorse your af« 
fort and hope It may he attended vith the success It deserves., 

Tours very truly^ 



t mcmt cheerfully Indorse the ahoYS letter. 

Very truly. 
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SCHOOL^UPER^^ 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SOCIETIES 



Wishing to illustrate their Annu- 
als, Programs or other Papers 
should observe the illustrations 
in this magazine done by the 



H. C. Bauer Eng. Co. 
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Where will you attend 
School the coming year? 





Before deciding thiB important question, send for cat* 
alogue of the Norllieni tadiua Nbranl SduMl aid Buioess Colet«. Vsi> 



The institntion offers to young people desiring a thor* 
ough, practical education, the very best possible advant- 
ages, and for less luouey than any other school in the land. 
The school is in session the entire year. Students may 
enter at any time. 

There are nineteen departments: fifty-six instructors. 
The school is thoroughly equipped in every way. Special* 
ists ate employed as instructors in each department, so 
that no matter what students may desire to take, they will 
be certain to find themselves with thoroughly trained in- 
structors. 

The tuition is $10 00 per term. Good board and well- 
furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week. 

For catalogue or particulars, address, 

H. B. Brown, 

or O. P. KiNSEY, PrtsitUnt, 
Vice-President. ' 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 



The Fall Term will open August 1% 1899- 
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A«» knows nothing of the *5 

/>tj.<;/ /.s" cxiludtd from the best in- ^ 
hi rHoncc of mankind. Such a 
one viust be conUnl to live -with 
Utile influence among his J'elL. ivs, 
and to meet the ^eatest without a 
look of reeoignitton,** — Hidpath. 
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^ S1.60 PER YEAR. LESS THAN 3 CENTS PER WEEK. g 

3 EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD IT. ^ 

3 NOBODY CAN AFFORD TO BB ^ 

^ WITHOUT IT. ^ 

^ SAMPLE COPIES BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. ^ 

I gbe in&tanian tto.... '"^ *""7^S^5;. | 
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To ieaeh paMoUsm* enhance Stale pride and encourage 
a deeper love of country is our aim, 

VoLUMB IV. INblANAP0I>I8, INDIANA, AUGUST, 1899. Nvim 3. 



HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE INDIANA 
^^^DUBOiS COUNTY. 



In* the year ISOO the Indiana Territovy 

"was orfrnnlzed. That part of It now oonstl- 
tntlng the State bad but one cnnnty— Kuox 
—and the total white population, by the 
o^isiH Of tiiat jear, was but USUI. Tbese 
were all fonnd atong the Ohio and WaboA 
rivers; none had as yet ventured very far 
from the banks of those streams. When the 
territory northwest of the Ohio river waa 
finally pamed to the jnilsdlctlon of the 
United States the Inhabitants of Vlncmnea 
set up a claJm to nbotit 15,000 squnro miles 
of land, a part of which wns In the present 
boundaries of Indiana and a part in Illinois. 
Thia tract, described In the dalm, waa 
to extend along the Waba^ river, from 
Point Coupee, ^^^ f•1 v leagues above VIu- 
cennes, to tlie mouth of White river, twelve 
leagues below Yluceunes, and to be forty 
leagnea wide on Uae east aide of the Wabaah 
and thirty leagues wide uii the west aide, 
making a total width of sevonty leagues. 
This claim was never admitted by the gov- 
ernment bnt when tiie treaty of Oreenville 
was made In August 1795, certain tracts of 
land v i i r especially excluded from the 
limits of the Indian lands. One of these 
tracts began at Point Coupee, on the Wa- 
bash, and mn southeastwardty to a point 
almost directly nortit of Paoll, in Orange 
county, thence southwestwardly to a point 
in Perry county, and thence to where the 
White river empties Into the Wabash, gust 
above Princeton. Doubts having arisen aa 
to tte coneet boundaries of tills tract they 



were finally determined by treaty of June 7, 

1S03. Within the limits of this tract was 
what Is now known as Dubois county. This 
county is made up of alternate hills and 
vaUeys, watered by several slugglah streams, 
the principal onea being White and Fatoka 
rivers. In those days it was a dense forest, 
nnbrokon oxcopt by a buffalo trail that led 
from the Waba.sli to the Falls of the Ohio. 

Into this region of hlUa and forests In 
1801 came the McDonald family of Scotland* 
who settled on a tract of land about two 
miles south of what is now Portersville. At 
tlmt time the Indians were stlil troublesome 
and Oie pioneers carried their lives in tfadr * 
hands, being in coustaut danger from pred- 
atory bands. The McDonald family deter- 
mined to remain, however, and near their 
lonely cabin they erected a fort. Into which 
tiiey could escape at tiie first intimation of 
danger. For many years tlils fort was '\ 
place of safotj* not only for the .settlers- lu 
the viuciuity, but for travelers between \ iu- 
comes and fbe setOemoits at the Falls of 
the Ohio. Govemor Harrison frequently 
made It a stopping place In his various 
Journeys between the remote settlements. 
Iu local history this fort Is known as Fort 
McDonald. Near It Ilea the Sheiritt grave- 
yard, tiie first burial ground In the connty. 
This graveyard is on the only tract of land 
In Dubois county ever owned by Cai)tala 
Dubois, after whom the county was named. 
The patent from the United States to him 
is dated February 16, 18M, and is signed by 
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Thomas Jefferson. It is the oldest patent 
in the county, and is now in the possession 
of the present owner of the land. In this 
quiet cemetery He in peaceful slumber the 
early McDonalds, Niblacks, Sherritts, Had- 
docks, Kelsoes, Traylors, McCrllluses, 
Tollys, Churchills, Oavenders, Harbisons, 
Flints, Butlers, Blxlers, Brldenbaughs — sol- 
diers, Judges, pioneers — and a long line of 
others whose names have been obliterated 
from the headstones by the cruel hand of 
time. 

In Fort McDonald the first schools In the 
county were held, and from it the history 



and progress of the county properly date. 
The McDonalds had not been long in their 
cabin home Avhen other settlers began to 
make their appearance. Then nothing was 
known of the prairies to the north and west, 
and no one thought of seeking a home, or 
rather of making one without the hard and 
tedious labor of clearing the land of the 
gigantic forest trees. Thus the early settlers 
of Dubois county had many hardships to 
undergo; they had to endure toil and priva- 
tions, and encounter many dangers. There 
were the dangers from savage foes, which 
were common to all new settlements In the 
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West, but In addition that section of Indiana 
now known as Dubois county, was peculiar- 
ly subject to malarial diseases. Patoka and 
the other sluggish sti'eams which watered 
the county filled the atmosphere with ma- 
laria, and it soon seized upon the frames of 
those who undertook to live In Its midst. 
The settlers bravely stuck to the new homes 
they had cliosen; cleared away the forests 
and let heaven's sunlight drive away the 
malaria, while they took whisky and tansy 
bitters to drive it out of their systems. Tho 



market was by floating down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Patoka, sluggish as it 
was, with White river, furnished a sure 
means of getting out their surplus and get- 
ting back the supplies they would need. The 
forests furnished the timber for tlio con- 
struction of the flatboats, and in the fall 
they could be loaded and floated out to the 
Wabash, in the spring, and thence on down 
to a market. This was a sufficient reason 
for settling near Its banks. 

The early settlers were nearly all from 




question naturally arises why people would 
settle in a section so given over to malaria. 
The answer is not hard to find. They ex- 
pected to become farmers, and the great 
richness of the soil told them they would 
soon produce more than would be wanted 
for their own use. and a market would have 
to be found where the surplus could be eK- 
changed for supplies they would so much 
need. It must be lomembercd that there 
was not a wagon road anywliore in all tlie 
territory at that time and the only way Jo 



Virginia, Kentucky or the Carollnas. Most 
of them were very poor, and were seeking 
homes where they might better their condi- 
tion, but some of them were the owners of 
one or more slaves, and they brought them 
with them. The ordinance establishing a 
government for the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river declared that slavery should 
not exist tliereiu, but the owners of that 
class of property cared little for the laws, 
and held their chattels In the face of the 
ordinance. The growth of population was 
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very slow, however. After a few years the 
Germans began to seek for homes in that 
section, and now the county Is largely Ger- 
man. So much Is this the case that the 
German language is an important factor in 
business, church and school. German hon- 
esty, conservatism, industry and labor have 
had much to do in developing the resources 
of the county. Such is the steady conservat- 
ism and industry of the population that It 
has been well said of Dubois that it is a 
county that knows no booms and fears no 
panics. While the people of the county are 



By acts of the Legislature of 1818 and 1820 
the limits of Dubois county were confined to 
the present. When the county was first or- 
ganized commissioners were appointed to 
meet and select a site for the seat of justice. 
They selected Portersville. It was then the 
only important settlement in the county, 
and as it was on the direct trace from Vin- 
cenncs to the Falls of the Ohio it was quite 
an important spot The usual log court 
house and Jail were erected, and the ma- 
chinery of local government put In motion. 
By the various changes made In the bound- 
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not wealthy, tliey know not poverty, debt 
nor similar embarrassments. In politics the 
county has always been steadfastly and 
largely Democratic, and by Its vote has been 
mainly Instrumental In keeping the south- 
western part of the State in the Democratic 
column. 

When first settled Dubois county was un- 
der the jurisdiction of Knox. In 1813 Gib- 
son county was organized, embracing Du- 
bois, Tliree years later Pike county was 
organized and It embraced that part now 
known as Dubois. One year later the Legis- 
lature determined to organize still another 
county and give to it the name of Dubois, 
In honor of one of the heroes of Tippecanoe, 



aries of the county Portereville was left on 
the extreme northei*n line. From 1820 to 
1830 Indiana suffered much from disease, 
and many towns were almost depopulated. 
Among those that suffered In that direction 
was the new county seat. The streams in 
that section were very sluggish, but during 
freshets overflowed much of the land. The 
supposed unhealthfulness of Portersville, 
together with its being on the extreme 
border of the county, caused a clamor for 
a removal of the county seat, and in 1830 
commissioners were appointed to select a 
new site. 

In the settlement of Indiana the pioneer 
preacher was not far beliind the pioneer 
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woodchopper and pioneer cabin builder. In 
fact an opening in the forest made by the 
woodman would hardly appear before a 
pioneer preacher would come along to ad- 
minister to the needs of the soul. The first 
preacher to put In an appearance visited 
Fort McDonald soon after it was erected. 
He was a member of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian church. He was followed by other^ 
of tlie same denomination, and by Method- 
its and Catholics. While these pioneer 
preachers were making their way from one 



1818. There were no roads in those days 
except the one known variously as "Mud 
Trace," "Harrison's Trace," and "Governor*a 
Trace." It was bad everywhere, especially 
during the rainy seasons or early In the 
spring, but one place In Dubois county was 
so exceptlonably bad that it was known far 
and wide as the "mud holes." When the 
Legislature passed the act to create the 
county no better place for the meeting of 
the commissioners appointed to put the ma- 
chinery in motion could be found than the 
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settlement to another the pioneer settlers 
were clearing their land and putting in their 
crops under many difficulties and dangers. 
There were three of the McDonalds and one 
of them would walk around the land with 
his long ritle, while the other two cleare<l 
the land of timber and burned the logs. It 
was no uncommon thing to see a man plow- 
ing his field, while a son or daughter walked 
by his side carrying a rifle to be used if 
occasion required. Mr. William McDonald 
was a ranger and hunter, and became used 
to all the craft of the redman. He died in 



"Mud Holes," so they were directed to meet 
at the house of William McDaulels. near the 
"Mud Holes." 

Many of the early settlers, especially 
those from the Carolinas, brought cotton 
seed with them, and raised that plant. A 
cotton gin was in operation for sometime at 
Portersville. Cotton did not prove pro- 
ductive, and its cultivation was soon aban- 
doned. Much of the land was swamp land, and 
tlie State caused large ditches to be dug, and 
when the land became thoroughly drained 
the soil rivaled that of the famous Nile. All 
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of the swamp lands Lq the State were given 
to the State by the general government, for 
educational purposes, but much other land 
in Dubois county was given for public use. 
When the Wabash and Erie Canal was un- 
der construction 106,675 acres In Dubois 
county were given to it by the government 
Much of the land was sold for twelve and 
a half cents per acre. All the lands In the 
county have been drained and are under w 
high state of cultivation. 

In the early days of the settlement of al- 
most any territory, the means of transporta- 
tion was w^ater, either ocean, bay, lake or 



river. Nearly all the older, larger cities in 
the United States have water communica- 
tion, not now exclusively used, but sucb 
communication had much to do with their 
settlement and prosperity. So with the set- 
tlement of Dubois county. Portersvllle and 
Jasper, each in its turn, became the county 
seat, because a river was at hand. White 
and Patoka rivers served for many years as 
a means of transporting products of the 
county to Memphis, New Orleans, and other 
cities In the lower country. Flatboats — long, 
narrow, low crafts — propelled by hand i^jwer 
and the natural flow of the overflowed rivers 
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carried staves, hooppoles, bacon, beans, corn, 
dried fruits, and various other products. 
They usually left Jasper or Portersvllle dur- 
ing the high waters Incident to the spring 
rains. They were a means of giving stron;; 
young men an opportunity of seeing some- 
• thing of the world. 

In 1819 CoL Simon Morgan and Jacob 
Harbison took a flatboat load of pork from 
Portersvllle to New Orleans, and returned 
on foot, a distance of more than seven hun- 
dred miles. In those days there were btit 
few steamboats on the Mississippi river. 
After 1860 small steamboats occa.slonally 
carried products fx'om Portersvllle. These 
two styles of boats carried products out uf 
the county. The manufactured articles and 
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groceries were carried by wagon to the 
county from Troy and Loogootee; or, Loui.s- 
vllle, by way of the pike at Paoll. 

A railroad was finally built from Rock- 
port to Jasper, and the first locomotive and 
train came to the county seat on Fel)ruary 
14, 1879. It was a great day for .lasper; 



schools dismissed, and the children, headed 
by their teachers and a brass band, went 
down to the track to see the train arrive and 
wonder at Its dignity. The band played 
"Hail Columbia! Happy Land!" until one 
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Winter on the Patoka. 

of the pupils fell into the big drum. All 
voted the locomotive the biggest and best 
valentine ever received at Jasper. Toward 
the construction of this road Bainbridge 
township and her citizens gave |37,800. They 
had been agitating the question of railroad 
communication since the close of the civil 
war. 

A few years later the main line of the 
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LouIsTille, ETansville and St Louis railroad 
was built through the county, thus giving a 
better means of transportation. The county 
was originally covered with a dense forest 
of walnut, oak, poplar, beech, ash. gum, 
hickory and many other hard wood trees. 
Its timber was excellent, and more than 
♦3,000,000 worth was disposed of. The forests 
gradually fell under the swing of the wood- 
man's ax. Thousands of trees were cut 
down and destroyed by fire to clear the land 
for cultivation. Many were cut Into sawlogs 
and floated down the rivers to the timber 
markets of the South. After the construc- 
tion of the railroads train load after train 



about twelve miles. Patoka river flows 
through the county from east to west It is 
a very sluggish stream, and when its banks 
are half full its fall is less than one foot in 
a mile. It flows for nearly one hundred 
miles through Dubois county. 

Prof. George R. Wilson, county superin- 
tendent of Dubois county, in his valuable 
history of that county, thus talks about the 
early schools in Dubois: 

"Beginning with 1824, and for many 
years, there were three school trustees In 
each township. These three trustees exam- 
ined teachers in regard to their ability to 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic 
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load of staves, crosstles and lumber were 
shipped East; much of it to Europe. 

That part of Dubois couuty lying west of 
a straight line drawn from Haysville, on 
White river, and passing the Ackerman, 
Hopkins and Alexander school houses, down 
to Patoka river, is the garden .spot of the 
county. Here lie its valuable farm lands. 
The middle portion of the county contains 
its factories, and the eastern part its timber 
Interest 

On the north, White river passes along 
the county, over a meridional distance of 



Schoolhouses were built by the able-bodied 
men in the district The rooms were to be 
eight feet high, and the floors had to be at 
least one foot above the ground. Such was 
the beginning of the present district schools. 
Terms seldom exceeded sixty days, and the 
wages paid teachers were very low. 

"The flrst schoolhouses in Dubois county 
were usually of logs and about twenty by 
twenty-four feet. The roof was of boards 
pinned down with wooden pins. The floor 
was made of puncheons. A puncheon was 
a combination between a log and a board. It 
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Convent Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand. 



was generally between three and six Inches 
thick and was laid down loose. The seats in 
the schoolroom were generally made of one- 
half of a small log, supported by four or six 
wooden pins for legs. The books were Web- 
ster's Blue Back Speller, De Bald's or Pike's 
Arithmetic and Olney's Geography and 
Atlas. 

"The New Testament served as a reader. 
The spelling lesson caused the greatest Inter- 
est. To stand at the bead of a spelling class 
was the highest ambition. Many pupils 
could spell every word In the book, even 
though they did not know Its meaning, and 
perhaps never used the word again. To 



walk five or six miles to school was a com- 
mon occurence. 

"Pupils were permitted to study as loud 
as they pleased, and many thought that the 
more noise the pupils made in studying their 
lessons the better they would know them. 
There would be bits of 'a-b abs,' i-b ibs,' '12 
times 12 are 144,' 'cancel and divide,' *In the 
beginning God said let there be light,' and 
various other sounds mixed up at the same 
time, all while school was in session and 
while the teacher was explaining long 
division to the big boys and girls. 

"Pupils wrote with goose quill pens sharp- 
ened by the teacher. The pupil always 'ran 
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down' his goose and brought the feather to 
his teacher to be dexterously converted into 
a quill pen. Sand served instead of a blot- 
ting pad. School began at 'sun up' and 
closed at 'sun down,' and he who got to the 
Bcboolhouse first recited first, and so on, one 
at a time. There was no recess except at 
noon. 

"Before 1873 the examination passed by 
the applicant for a teacher's license was not 
dlflacult. The difficulty wos in getting the 
teachers. The applicant usually called on the 




county examiner, who asl^ed a few ques- 
tions, which were answered orally, wrote a 
few lines as a sample of his chirograpby 
and remained for dinner. After dinner, if 
the examiner was satisfied with the appli- 
cant's knowledge, he wrote out a license and 
handed It to him. It was generally written 
upon a piece of fool's-cap paper, about eight 
inches square. Here is a sample of a license, 
from the original, still in possession of its 
o^Vner: 




Jasper College. 



Martin Hallek. 

*• 'This Certifies that I have examined 
Wesley Kendall, Relative to his qualifica- 
tions, to teach a Common School as required 
by the School law of Indiana, and find him 
qualified to teach Orthography, Spelling, 
Reading, Writing and Aiithmetic as far as 
Interest, And he supporting a good Moral 
Character I therefore license him to teach 
the branches above named for the term of 
three months.' " 

In the matter of education in Dubois 
county private schools play an important 
part. One thousand pupils In Dubois county 
attend private schools, while about five 
thousand attend the public schools. On 
some points the common schools of Dubois 
county Bland high in the school work of 
southern Indiana. They are well organized, 
have made it a point to follow the best 
thoughts of the best educators of the State, 
and in some few instances became a leader 
themselves. There are more Indiana Read- 
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ing Circle diplomas held by Dubois county 
teachers than are held by the teachers of 
any other one county in the State. Town- 
ship graded schools are established in many 
of the townships. Commissioned and non- 
commissioned high schools are found In the 
larger towns. The common schools of the 
county received a medal at the World's Fair 
at Chicago. The academy of the Benedictine 
Sisters also received one for fine art work, 
and Jasper College holds one for work in 
mathematics, making three World's Fair 
medals awarded Dubois county's educational 
Institutions. 

A handsome gold medal is offered each 
year in Dubois county to the student gradu- 



ating with the highest honors. Mr. Martin 
Haller, of Jasper, was awarded the medal 
in 1899. There were ninety-eight In the 
class. 

Between the towns of Dubois and Ells- 
worth is located Raven Rock. The position 
of this rock makes it very difficult to photo- 
graph. It is of Mansfield sandstone, about 
seventy-five or eighty feet high, shelving 
out from the base to the top, which projects 
about thirtty-five feet beyond the base. It 
Is dark buff, and sometimes brownish la 
color. In this rock are shelves, very difficult 
to reach, and on them, or rather in the crev- 
ices, the ravens built their nests up to about 
1894. This accounts for the name — Raven 
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Bock. In the eastern part of Dubois county 
may be found any amount of fine gray and 
brown sandstone for building purposes. 
Four large churches in Dubois county are 
built of this material Much is used for 
abutments for bridges and foundations for 
houses. The sandstone belt extends through- 
■ out the eastern half of tlie county. In the 
northeastern part of the county may be 
found large quantities of the "Upper Kas- 
kaskia limestone." At St. Anthony Is one of 



I 



the largest brown sandstone quarries In the 
State of Indiana. A spur of the Air Line 
railroad conveys the products to the outside 
world. In Ferdinand township are many 
large deposits of this stone. Pieces are 
quarried so large that they require to be cut 
in two, in order to ship upon ordinary rail- 
road flat cars. There is also a large deposit 
of excellent gray sandstone near St An- 
thony. It is of such a fine grain that the 
altar for the church at St Anthony was 
carved from it 

The coal supply of Dubois county Is Inex- 
baustlble. The coal beds cover half of the 
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county and its development is still In its 
infancy. 

Fire clay Is found In large amounts In 
many localities in the county. Deposits are 
often three or four feet thick, and within 
sight of a railroad. At Huntingburg excel- 
lent bricks are manufactured and shipped 
throughout the Mississippi valley. 

The forests of Dubois county yield the 
best timber to be found In Indiana. At Jas- 
per and Birdseye much of this timber Is 



bought and placed upon the markets of the 
world. The Jasper desks manufactured at 
Jasper may be found in the commercial 
houses, government offices and legislative 
halls of every civilized county on the face of 
the globe. 

Dubois county has an area of 420 square 
miles. Most of it is devoted to farming. 
In 1898, 650,148 bushels of wheat were raised, 
being an average of 17 bushels on each acre 
planted; 871,068 bushels of com were har- 
vested, being 33 bushels per acre; 474,471 
bushels of oats were raised also. Oats aver- 
aged 27 bushels per acre. There are many 
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fine vineyards in Dubois county, and much 
excellent wine is made. There are nearly 
35,000 ^ape producing stocks. In 1898 more 
than 66,000 bushels of apples were har- 
vested. The poultry business is receiving 
much attention. Last year nearly a half 
million dozen eggs were consumed or sold 
upon the market 

There is much hard work done in Du- 
bois county. The citizens are honest, law- 
abiding and industrious. The county has no 
debts and has always been prosperous. 
What Dubois county needs more than any 
other thing is more railroads. An outlet di- 
rect to Indianapolis would be of untold bene- 
fit to business Interests at both ends. The 



Indiana, the Huntingburg Twice-a-Week 
News, the Huntingburg Argus, the Hunting- 
burg Independent, the Plrd's-eye News, the 
Jasper Herald, and the Jasper Courier. 

The first newspaper published in Dubois 
county appeared about 1846. Its office was 
in the courthouse. It was known as the 
American Eagle, and advocated the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party. About 1848 
it was moved to Paoli, in Orange county. 

In March, 1858, appeared the Jasper 
Weekly Courier, proclaiming to teach the 
principles of Democracy, with Mr. Clement 
Doane as editor. The same paper, with the 
same editor, has appeared weekly ever since 
— a record seldom equalled and hard to beat. 
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natural wealth in coal, stone and timber 
needs an outlet, either to the East and North 
or to the sea coast of the Southeast 

The people of Dubois county extend a 
welcome hand to capitalists who are in 
search of Investment. The financial Inter- 
ests of the county are represented by four 
banks — two at Jasper and two at Hunting- 
burg. 

Tlie "art preservative of all arts" is rep- 
resented by the Huntingburg Signal, one of 
the leading German weeklies in southern 



Four years ago the Jasper Herald ap- 
peared, under the editorship of Wm. O. 
Binkley. It is Democratic in politics and 
is well edited. Its success has been far be- 
yond the expectations of its friends. It la 
a neat clean paper. 

The Huntingburg Signal was established 
in 1867. It is printed in the German lan- 
guage, and is one of the best edited German 
papers in Indiaua. A large list of subscrib- 
ers, a good press and hard work keep it In 
the front rank of German journalism. Mr. 
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H. Hulin Is editor. Its co-worker, In En- 
glish, is the Huntingburg News, from the 
same press. It is in Its eleventh year, and 
has recently been issued twice a week. Mr. 
N. S. Selby is manager. These two papers 
are known as the "PIckhardt Papers." from 
the fact that through the energy, enterprise 
and endeavors of Mr. Ernest W. Pickhardt 
they have become a power in the advance- 
ment of Dubois county. 

The Huntingburg Argus is the only Re- 
publican paper in Dubois county, a fact that 
makes it prominent and gives it the undi- 
vided support of its party in a way to secure 
for it a prosperous present and a favorable 
futxire. Mr. J. W. Lewis is editor, who, with 
the scholarly pen of Mrs. Lewis, has brought 
the paper Into many new homes in the 
county. 
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The Huntingburg Independent, under the 
editorship of Mr. Ed 0. Dufendach, is pub- 
lished every Saturday. As Its name Indi- 
cates it is independent as to politics. It is 
the only "all home" paper published in the 
county, and employs a large force of expert 
workmen for that purpose. The paper owes 
its success to Mr. Dufendach. 

The youngest paper in the county Is the 
Bird's-eye News. Mr. Samuel Cummins is 
editor and Mr. Thos. B. Wilson is manager. 
The paper issued its first number in May, 
1899, and to-day its subscription list reaches 
nearly a thousand. Situated near the comer 
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of three counties, it gets a support not given 
to other papers. It advocates the principles 
of the Democratic party, and bids fair to be- 
come a factor in the politics of the third 
congressional district. 

In the public square in the town of Jas- 
per stands a soldiers' monument It com- 
memorates the valor and patriotism of the 
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Mldtoct of Dubois e(»iinl7 in the dvll war. 

Nearly two thousand men out of a total 
population of ten thousand were In their 
country's service. Not all are credited lo 
Dntds eofimtr, simply lieeaiiss ttsir sagsc^ 
ness to answer flislr conntrT's call led nuuiy 
to enlist In companies organized elsewhere. 
The close of the war found those among the 
IWlng occupying every position in the serv- 
iee from prlvats to brlgadler-generml, while 
their dead msy be found upon the battle* 
fields of every Important battle of their 
country from Phlllippi to Appomattox. They 



tlnguished bravery at Black River Bridge, 
Miss., May 17, 1863. He was a member of 
Co. A, 49th lud. VoL Inf. He Is now cus- 
todian of the Dubois county soldiers' monu- 
ment Oo. S» <tf fhe Srai Ind., VM orgaA> 
iMd in Dubois county, rads iHwipany traa 
composed mostly of young men of German 
I>arentage. The three commissioned officers 
and at least ninety of the men conld speak 
fbftt language. For tliat veea<m German «m 
mostly used In the every day intercourse of 
the men, though all could speak and under- 
stand English, and nearly all could speak it 






Dubois County Solxubk's Monument. 



fought at the *'bloody angle" of Gettysburg, 
««nnkeB Boed» at Antletam, 'mody Fend*' 
at Ohldbunanga, **Htfgbts of LoMcoat 

Moimtaln," "Rifle Pits" before Richmond, 
**Selge of Vlcksburg," "On tho field of Stone 
river," at the "K&llroad track" near At- 
lanta, and •*mapched with Sherman from 

Atlanta to the sea." 

Lieut. W. W. Kendall, one of the truant 
officers of this county, Is the proud possessor 
of a congressional medal of honor for dis- 



well, for nearly all were native boa 



This was the first foil company leeralted 

in r>ubo5s county for the dvll war. It waa 
orgaulzed us a militia or "home guard" com- 
pany, and met frequently to drill and others 
wise perfect Ms erganlntlon. In Angaat 
1861, tibe company voted to enter tbe serr^ 
Ice of the United St-atcs and soon after went 
into camp at Jasper. This camp was called 
Camp Edmuubton, because it was npon the 
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homestead of Col. B. B. Edmonston, who 
was an ofQcer under the militia laws of the 
constitution of 1816. Here on August 5, 
1861, John Mehringer, then county auditor, 
and a veteran of the Mexican war, was 
elected captain; Dr. R. M. Welman, first 
lieutenant, and Stephen Jerger, second lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant Jerger was county re- 
corder and had been re->elected, but refused 
to serve. The non-commissioned officers 
were appointed later. On August 6, 1861, 
ladles of Jasper gave the company a fare- 
well dinner on the courthouse square. At 
this dinner a flag was presented to the com- 
pany. It was made by the same fair bands 



other companies, they were very agreeable, 
cheerful, courteous, full of fun, and kind* 
hearted. 

The old flag of the 27th had been through 
two battles and was badly torn. After 
Pope's retreat, when the regiment arrived at • 
Washington, D. C, the regimental flag was 
sent back to Indianapolis and a requisition 
made for a new one. Before the new flag 
arrived, however, the regiment was again 
ordered to the front Then it was that 
Co. K presented its flag to the regiment and 
it came out of the battle of Antietam, Sep- 
tember 17, 1862, shot almost to pieces. It Is 
now In the soldiers' monument at Jasper. 
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that served the dinner. This flag had an 
honorable career. On August 9, 1861, the 
company left Jasper and went to Indian- 
apolis. It went by teams to Loogootee, 
thence by rail via Seymour, and arrived at 
Camp Morton on the next morning. Here 
It became a part of the 27th Ind. Though 
Co. K differed somewhat from the other 
companies, it always stood well in the regi- 
ment. There was never any doubt concern- 
ing its bravery, which can be seen by Its 
losses. Its men were always ready for 
duty. On picket, on the march, or at any 
other place where they met members of 



The battle loss of Co. K Is remarkable. 
Only 102 names were ever on its muster roil. 
Of these 20 were killed or mortally wounded 
in battle. This is the highest per cent, of 
loss of any company in the regiment, and 
only two other companies from Indiana In 
any regiment lost more. Co. B, 19th Ind. 
lost 25 men out of 115, or 21.7 per ccat.; 
Co. H, 30th Ind. lost 22 men out of 103, or 
21.3 per cent Next to this, from the whole 
State, stands Co. K with a battle loss of 
19.6 per cent. The company also lost 10 men 
by disease, so that almost one-third of all 
who enlisted In the company gave their lives 
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Dubois Coi.nty Soluikks in Spanish War. ^ 
[. George P. Corn. 2. Jesse K. Stork, (deceased). 3. Thomas B, Wilson. 4 Bebj. Nichnu*. 

5. William Brown. 6. George Schultheis. 
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for the flag, a sacrifice not often surpassed 
by a company of men in modern warfare. 
Co. K also bad 44 different men wounded in 
battle. Several members were twice wound- 
ed and one member was wounded three 
times, each time in a different battle. He Is 
a citizen of Dubois county to-day. Of those 
-wounded In battle two lost legs and two 
lost arms. 

Lieut Jerger succeeded Capt. Welman 
when the latter was wounde<l at Winche ter, 
Va., May 25, 1862. After Capt Welman was 
wounded he resigned and came home. He 
was soon commissioned a surgeon of the 
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the world to seels their fortunes and await 
their rewards at the hand of time. They 
have answered their last roll-call while lead- 
ing honorable lives and filling responsible 
positions In their homes or Ihe land of their 
adoption. 

In the Spanish-American war the call 
failed to bring fortii a company as a unit, 
but fully a company was In the service of 
the United States. Bugler Thomas B. Wil- 
son, Co. A, 159th Ind., was the first in the 
county to answer McKinley's call. He v/aa 
followed by George P. Com and Ben 
Niohaus, all members of the same regiment. 




9th Cavalry. At the close of the war he was 
breveted major, Capt Jerger lost his right 
leg at the battle of Chaucellorvllle, Va., 
while leading his company In a charge upon 
the enemy. Capt. Mehrluger, the first cap- 
tain of Co. K, was promoted to major of the 
27th, from which position he resigned in 
January, 1862, and assisted In recruiting the 
9l8t Ind. Inf. He was commissioned Colonel 
by Governor Morton, and at the close of the 
war was breveted Brigadier-General. Of all 
the men of Co. K not more than a dozen are 
known to be alive. At the close of the war 
Its members scattered to various parts of 



These were the only men from this county 
In an Indiana regiment George SchulthcIs 
and his brother, Theodore, Joined the Louis- 
ville Legion, and followed Gen. Miles In hia 
march and conquest of Porto Rico. George 
Corn Joined the 6th Mo., while other young 
men Joined various military organizations. 
William Brown was a member of the U. S. 
Light Artillery that fired the first and last 
shot at the blockhouse on the hill at El 
Caney. Private Jesse K. Stork, Troop A, Ist 
U. S. Cav., of Holland, Duhols county, was 
one of the first men to fall before El Caney, 
June 24, 1898. Of all the men lost on Cuban 
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soil, but ono or two American soldiers died 
before this honored son of Dubois county. 
This is shown by the war records. Other 
Dubois county boys were wounded in and 
about Santiago, but Mr. Stork was the only 
one to lose his life. He belonged to the reg- 
ular army, but went Into the fight with the 
Rough Riders. His remains were brought 
to the United States and burled at Jasper. 

In 1838 Rev. Joseph Kundeck, of Vln- 
cennes, went to Jasper to look after the 
spiritual Interests of the fifteen families of 
the Catholic faith living at that place. Hia 
locating at Jasper proved to be the farthest 



gated in writing his desire to establish the 
town of Ferdinand. His donation deed re- 
cites: 

"Whereas, I, the undersigned, viewing the 
multitude of Germans coming on, both from 
Europe and all parts of the United States, 
and settling in diCferent townships of the 
County of Dubois, in Indiana, to promote 
their spiritual welfare, in building a German 
chapel, by opening a school In their maternal 
language for their offspring, producing so a 
true temporal and eternal happiness among 
them, and maldng good moral citizens of 
them to the adopted 'land of promise,' I de- 
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reaching event in the early history of the 
county. He founded several towns In Du- 
bois county, enlarged Jasper, erected several 
Catholic churches, and built the first brick 
courthouse in the county. He served for 
many years as county school examiner, and 
In many ways showed himself to be a leader 
among men of any and all religious denomi- 
nations. To his early labors are due the 
large German Catholic congregations in the 
county, congregations numbering into the 
thousands, and possessing church and school 
properties valued at three quarters of a 
million dollars. In March, 1840, he promul- 



Uberately resolved to lay off a new town, 
under the German name of Ferdinand." 

If the good minister was alive to-day he 
would be astonished to see how his wishes 
have been carried out to the very letter. The 
town of Ferdinand is prosperous, happy and 
contented. It has its own schools, churches, 
academy aud convent for its spiritual wel- 
fare, while money, electric lights, telephones, 
mills, warehouses, foundries and factories 
help it along in its temporal progress. It is 
not incorporated, has no police ofl3cei"8, Jus- 
tices or constables, and no need of them. 

The English Protestant churches of Da- 
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bols county had tbeir great leader in tbe per- 
son of Rev. A. J. Strain. He also served as 
county school examiner for twenty years, 
and died while holding that position. He 
•was pastor while most of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian churches in Dubois county 
were erected. No former citizen of the 
connty lives brighter in the memory of the 
present generation than Mr. Strain. The 




Senator A. J. Gosmann. 

German Protestant churches of the county 
found their pastor and leader in Rev. Chris- 
tian Nix, of the little town of Haysville. He 
was a pastor in Dubois county for thinly 
years, and was serving in that capacity when 
be died in 1882. 

' Among the illustrations of scenes In Du- 
bois county are several of more than usual 
interest The frontispiece shows Frog Island, 
in the Patoka, with the college boys taidng 
an outing. Tbe altars of St. Joseph Catholic 

» Church at Jasper are of marble, and of tbe 
finest workmanship. They cost fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Our view is of the main altar. 

"Blue Bird Rock" Is located on Dillon 
Creek, in Columbia township. It is on the 
side of a very steep hill, near a cave. It is 
so named because blue birds In great num- 
bers build upon It It is seventy feet long, 
twenty wide and thirty high. Located on a 
high hill, and facing Union valley, it forms 
a prominent landmark, that is exceedingly 
beautiful when covered with snow and ice. 
"Hanging Rock" is on the farm of B. A. 
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Simmons, in Columbia township. The top 
projects twenty-four feet over the base. The 
rock is fifty feet high and one hundred and 
twenty feet long. In the early days the pio- 
neers with their hounds would run deer over 
the precipice, the fall killing them. A spring 
flows from the base of the rock. 

Senator A. J. Gosman was a member of 
the Senate In 1877, and introduced the bill 
which resulted In the erection of the hand- 
some new State House at Indianapolis. 

Eckert's mill is a famous landmark in the 
county. It stands on the ground of the Grst 
mill erected near Jasper. Near it was the 
old house where the Baptists first held serv- 
ices in the county, and not far from the 
bridge was tbe cabin In which the Catholics 
held there first services. The water at the 
mill is 123 feet below Lake Erie, and 450 
feet above sea leveL 

Lover's retreat Is a romantic glen and 
waterfall In Columbia township. 

The old stone bridge is a typical bridge 
on the roads through the county. 

The group of girls is a class in the col- 
lege of fine arts. The farm scenes ar typical 
farms of the county. 

The density of the population of London 
has been doubled since 1857. It Is truly won- 
d.rful, says the Lancet, that Its vast popu- 
lation of 0,291,667, located on only 693 square 
miles, should have In 1807 so low a deatb 
rate as 17.7 per 1,000. This rate Is not great- 
er than that of a fairly healthly rural dis- 
trict England well deserves the name she 
has received as the birthplace and home of 
sanitary science and practice. 

The timber of the scaffold on which four 
murderers were banged at Chestertown, 
Md., was afterward used in building a ben- 
house on ex-Sheriff Plummer's farm. It Is 
a sigp'flcant fact that while other farmers 
in the neighborhood have suffered from the 
depredations of chicken thieves, Flommei's 
henhouse has never been robbed. 

At Caldwell, Kan., the other day, a man 
chastised his neighbor for referring to bis 
child as a "kid.' When the case was brought 
before a justice of the peace Webster's Dic- 
tionary was consulted, and it was found that 
"kid" was there defined as *'a young child or 
infant" The indignant parent was, ther»> 
upon, adjudged to have been in the wrong, 
and was fined ^ and costs. 
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CAPT. TOUSSAINT DUBOIS'^/THE GUIDE TO TIPPECANOE. 

XV 6BORGE. R. WiLBON. 



In this sketch we have no desire to make 
a hero of our subject, but simply to present 
some local history not generally known. If 
Dnboit county were la New Ibiglaiid a iion- 
ument would liave been erected long ago In 
the county's public garden or upon the site 
of some battle, proclniming the services of 
Captain Dubois; and, perhaps, an oil paint- 
ing of onr rabject would bang In tte county 
court room to Introduce ble fentares to tiie 
dtisens of the country honoring his name. 

Dubois county was named in honor of 
Captain Toussalnt Dubois, of Vincennes, 
Ind. Same think Captain 0nboia wae bom 
In France. If so, be immigrated to Low» 
Canada at an early age. From Lower Can- 
ada he came to the Territory of Indiana and 
soon became one of its prominent pioneers; 
n man <tf mudi Inflnmce both among tbo 
dtlaena of Tincennes and the red men of the 
Bun'oundlng forests. lie was a gentleman 
of means, but, at the same time, he gave 
considerable attention to trading with the In- 
dlanit bence hla influence over tbem. 

In 18(NI, when the terrftorlal goremmeiit 
of Indiana wa.*? organized, although many 
parts of the State had been settled for more 
than fifty years by whites^ the territory was 
but a wlldemeaa Ita aeattered aetdementa 
were fliled widi ecenes and Incidents of bor^ 
dor life, many of -which were full of ro- 
mantic situations. A oon^idorable trafhc was 
carried on with the Indians by fur traders 
at YlncMinea and other placea. Captain Do- 
bola became an expert at this Und of work, 
hence his Influence in adjnstlnc: difficulties 
with tlie lutlinns. for he ))ouf;ht their furs 
and knew their habits, their likes and dls- 
Ukea. 

When Ooi. WllUam Henry Harrison de- 
cided to move against the Indians on the 
upper Wabash in 1811, Toussalnt Dubois of 
fared his services. He was given the i-ank 
of captain, and had charge of the scouts 
and qtles in the Tippecanoe campaign. He 
waa oent ahead of the troops to confer with 



the Indians. He took part In the battle of 
Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811. This battle 
and our subject are so closely related that a 
short account of Vb» actloiis of the Xadtana 
previous to the battle seems necessary. 

Tlie administration of npn Harrison, as 
governor of Indiana Territory, was distin- 
guished by the great number of treaties 
which he had made with the IpdlanSt and 
the large tracts of land that he had secored 

from them. These, howeTOr, WttV ttOt Ob* 
talued without trouble. 

Tecumseh, with his brother, "the Proph> 
et" were the two main causea of trouble 
witti the Indians. Tecumseh was an Ohio 
Indian, bom in I7fi8 His father and mother 
as well as himself were above the ordinary 
level of the Indian. He excelled all his fel- 
lows In the use of the bow and arrow, and 
in many other waja rxerted a great influ* 
enee over the young men of his tribe. He 
was an orator, and his strong argument was 
that "no one tribe could sell laud, because 
the land belonged to all tribes In common, 
even though a certain section of the country 
was iobablted by one particular tribe." He 
aimed at consolidation. His brother, "the 
Prophet," did not have the mental acumen 
of Tecumadi, but claimed supernatural 
power, and led bis followers to beUere It In 
the reUgion taught by "the Prophet" wevft 
found many virtues, gained, for the most 
part from contact with the white travelers, 
and adulterated with Indian anperstitionB. 
He preached total abstinence. He tau|^t 
reverence for old age, and sympathy for tiM 
infirm. He claimed his will to he sni^rom?, 
and whoever controverted It endangered 
himself: The superstitious diaracter of the 
'*Prophe1^s*' associates made bhn a danger* 
ous man to the white men In the wilderness. 
He soon had great influence over the Indi- 
ans for evil. "The Prophet" and Tecumseh 
settled on Tippecanoe creek, near the pres- 
imt dtr of Lafayette^ Ind., and they datmod 
that they were directed to do ao by the 
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"Great Spirit" Tlieir village was called 
"The Prophef s Town. These two Indiaas 
were the leaderti against whom the early 
Mtttors of Indiana Terrltorr bad to contend. 
TtEbm prariotisly friendly to tbe settlers 
were won away by these Indians. The In- 
dians began to steal horses, and to murder 
the settlers. These depredations multiplied 
xapldlr, and they kept crowding doser and 
closer to Vincennes. In Dillon's *'HistiH7 of 
Indiana" we read: 

"Throughout the courBe of the year 1810 
various rumors of the growing power and 
IiostUe Intentions of ^e 'ffliawneo Prophelf 
prodneed a state of s<Mne alarm among tbe 
people, and retarded the progress of settle- 
ments and Improvements in the several 
connties of tbe Indiana Territory. In the 
sanuner of tills year a small party of Indians 
stole four borses from one neigliborliood in 
the northern part of Knox county, and com- 
mitted some depredations on the property of 
a few pioneers who had made a settlement 
on fhe east fork of Wbito xtTer.** 

This fact is moitloned by soTMalblS' 
torlnns, and It Is Interesting to us becauiie 
tbe four horses referred to belonged to the 
McDonalds, and the settlement mentioned 
vas fhe one now known as tbe **8faeinrltb 
Farm and OraTejazd** in Dubois county. 
We can find no record of any other settle- 
ment at that early d;ite that answers this 
description. The McDonalds in this coun^ 
had tbeir four bwses stolen by tbe Indians 
fa tbat year. Horses In tfaoee di^ were 
valuable, both to the Indians and settlers. 
The Indians were taking all the horses they 
could get for their own use in tbe conflict 
iben contemplated. The Brltlsb In Lower 
Canada were encouraging tbe ladtans. 

To save the pence and to promote the wel- 
fare of the tei'rltory under his charge. Gen. 
Harrison frequently sent confidential mes- 
sengers to the Prophet's Town, and to other 
Indian villages. Capt Dubois was one of 
the most influential persons so sent. These 
messenjrers were authorized and instructed 
to assure the iudiaus of the protection and 
friendship of the goyemment of tbe Vnlted 
Statsi^ and to warn tbem of the danger of 
encouraging tbe claims and pretensions of 
the "Shawnee i'rophet." 

When all attempts to find a friendly solu- 
tion of fhe Indian trouble were at an ttud. 



Gen. Harrison began to organize his army of 
910 men. Since Capt. Dubois had often gone 
tbrongb tbe counti'y from Vincennes, along 
tbe Wabash river to Detroit; be was made 
captain of the splM and guides. Capt Du- 
bois had eighteen men under his command 
as Is shown by the army rolls at Washing- 
ton. He guided tbe aruo safely from Vin- 
cennes to within sight of *^be Prophetfs 
Town." The march was conducted with 
great caution. It followed the northwest 
side of tbe Wabash. When tbe "Propbefs 
Town** was in sight,. Oen. Bknison sent 
Capt Dubois, accompanied by an Interpre- 
ter, forward with a flag of truce* Tbe In- 
dians would not tallc to them, but tried to 
cut tbem off from tbe army. 

On being informed of these apparently 
bosttle maaif estetlons on flie part of tbe In< 
dlans, Gen. n.irrison dispatched a messenger 
to recall Capt Dubois, and soon after the 
return of that officer the whole army, in 
order of batftek began to move toward tbe 
town, and camped for the night Tbe battle 
followed. 

'When Gen. Harrison was president of the 
board of trustees of Vincennes University, 
Toussalnt Dnbols was one of Its members, 
and he was on the bonding committee of 

the first structure. He thus became one of 
the Quasi-founders of the first unlversl^ 
west of tbe Allegheny mountains. 

Capt Dubois was fbe first man to buy 
land in what Is now Dub<^ county. ' On Feb- 
ruary 16, 1809, Thomas TefTerson, President 
of the United Stat -s, issued to Touasaint 
Dubois a patent for part of section 3, town- 
Ship t south, range 6 west. This iiatent is 
now In pos8essi<»i of tbe presmt owner of 
tbe land. It is a quaint looking document, 
yellow with age, and variegated with the oil 
that usually ooses from parchment It has 
nevw been recorded in Dubois county. 

Upon this land the first settlement in Da* 
bois county had previously been made. In 
1897 the students of tbe Jasper commissioned 
high school visited this tract of land, and 
there^ after viewing tbe surroundings, se- 
lected a school whoop in honor of Oapt Du- 
bois. It is the first school cheer evwsdected 
La tbls county and runs as follows; 

"Toussalnt DuboisI 
Toussaint Dubolsl 
Ha! Hi! Hoyl 
Hurrah for the Jaiq>er schoolsr 
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(The first part of tbe cheer is given witb 
llie Fr^tet pronimclatloD.) 

Aa prevlonflly stated, Dubote county was 

nnmed In honor of our subject This was in 
keeping with the unwritten law In the early 
days of Indiana, of namlDg newly created 
c«NmtIes Itt lioiiw of •onift fidtlifal loldier at 
fhe TlppecanM ctmptlgo. 

In 1S83 the novr thriving town of DtibolJ?, 
situated ten oiiles northeaBt of Jasper, was 
laid out. It has graded schools, flour mills, 
■aw mills, many stores, telephone connec- 
tions and seTcral hundred yery Indnstrions 
citizen!^. So much for tbe honor of Oapt 
Dubois. 

Our subject was twice married- His first 
wilO -ma Kl88 Jeanne Bonneau, also of 
Frendi dewsent She yna a woman of nobte 
character and considerable wealth. Of this 
union were born four sons, whose names 
were Toussalnt, Jr., Henry, Charles and 
Bmannel DnboU and one daughter, 
named Smuume. Tbie wlf^ died NOTember 
15, IROO, at the ape of twentv-elght years. 
Her remains were pnt to rest In the Roman 
Catholic cemetery at ihe rear of St Francis 
XsTier*! Oatbednl at Tlneiennes, md. Her 
monument may be seen to-dar, and it alone* 

of those now ' tnTrllnir thnre give?? evidences 
of enduring for u Iodk time, under tlio Vind 
care of the reverend rector of the cathedral. 

Tonasalnt Dubois, Jr., and Henry Dubois, 
tbe two older sons of Oapt Dubois, wtte 

privates in Capt Benjamin Parke*S troop of 
H?ht drfij^oons in the battle of Tippecanoe. 
This is shown in Washington, D. C, hi Gen. 
Harrison's v^rt of ^e battle. 

Tbe dangbter, Susanne, married William 
.Tones, Ksq.. and of this union were bom 
Edward. IClizabeth Ann, Susanne O.. Mary 
Jane and Maria O. Mr. Jones secured two 
quarter seetlooB of land In Dubois coun^ 
that his wife's fafber bad entered. A part 
of this land Js now a part of the ''Sberrltt 
Farm." 

For his second wife. Capt. Dubois took 
Miss Jane Biiird, from near Bloomiogton, 
Ind. Hiss Batrd was a Protestant. By tills 
marriage three sons were bom, Thomas, 
James and Jesse Kilpore Dubois. The latter 
was the youngest child, and as he grew up 
to manhood's years became a warm personal 
fUend of President Abrabam Lincoln. His 
son, ex-Senator Fred T. Dubois, Is perbaps 



tbe most widely Icnown descendant of Capt 
Dubois, for bis term as United States Seoar 
tor from Idabo, just expired In Uardi* IMT. 

Ex-Senntor Dubois was born In Crawford 
county, Illinois, not far from Vincenues, in 
1851. He was graduated from Yale in 1872, 
and became Secretary of tiie Beard of Bait 
way and Warehouse Commlssloneni of Illi- 
nois in In ISSO he went to Idaho and 
engaged In business. lie was United States 
Marshal of Idaho for two years. In politics 
he Is a Bepubllcan and represented bis dia> 
trict In the fiftieth and flft7-flrst Congresses. 
After that he became a Senator from the 
new State of Idaho. He recently returned 
from Japan, and is often mentioned by the 
Pfcss in speaking of tbe Hawaiian IsUuidB 
and tbe fnr Bast His ^lome is at Blackf oo^ 
Idaho. 

The children and grandchildren of our 
subject are far above the ordinary run of 
pe<q»le. Tbe kindness and generosltr of 
Capt Dubois seem to bave descended to bis 
children. ITts jreneroslty and noblesness aro 
fully shown In his will, wherein he makes 
provision for the support of his slaves, and 
fnr tbe children of bis second wife, if any, 
by a pesslble future marriage. His will, in 
the language of his day, is unique and Inter- 
esting to the student of the documentary 
history of Indiana. The fuU text of his will 
follows: 

LAST WILL AND TBSTAMBNT OF 

OAPT. DUBOIS. 

"In the name of Cod. Amen, i Toussalnt 
Dubois, Sen., of the County of Knox. Indi- 
ana Territory, taking into consideration that 
all manltlad are bom to die, and being in 
perfect health of mind and memory, do Witb 
and devise that, touohlnp the worldly prop- 
erty that It hath pleased God to endow me 
wltb. tbe following regulations and dlstrlbu- 
tions be attended to. 

Premus. It is my deidre tbat my wlfe^ 

Jane Dubois, be my executrix and that the 
said Jane in.ike etioiro of two other associ- 
ates to enable her to carry this my last will 
and testam^t into complete effect, and tbat 
tbe said Jajie and associates togefbcr sball 
make choice of some nblo attorney that they 
may employ by the year, mouth, etc., as they 
shall think necessary, to advise with, etc., 
for tbe good of tbe property. 

Second. Whereas, There Is unsettted bQ»> 
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Inoss between Mr. Barber and myself, I wish 
iny said cxrcutors, assistants, etc., to ma- 
turely cousider the matter, aad as I have left 
papeia «s I bope sufficient to elucidate tbe 
matter and pray that no dlfBculty may arlae, 
as also my business with John and James 
McGregory, my letter dated sometime in 
1811, a copy of which they will find, will be 
aafflcieat I hope, to explain tiiat bnaineM. 

**Xhlrdly. Tba ptantatlon whMeon I now 
live, containing twelve arpents In front and 
forty back, with the improvements, with 
four cows and two horses, as also the neces- 
•ary boiiae and kltcdien farnitore, I be- 
queatb to my bekrrad wife, Jane Dubois, 
during her natnrnl lifetime, and then to" be 
equally divided among her children. But 
provided my said wife should marry after 
m7 death, and have more than three chil- 
dren—the nnmber of hes dUldren at present 
—then and In that case, the second set of 
children to have one equal half of the prop- 
erty, the other half to the three first or pres- 
et cbildreD, as also I wlU and It is my de- 
sire tiiat mj said wife do have the services 
of our negroman, Gabriel and Ann, his wife, 
until the youngest child uanied .lesse KII- 
gore Dubois, arrives to the age of twenty- 
<me years, and that If in the opinion of my 
wife (and the custom of tbe country permits) 
that tbe said people of color are able to make 
a comfortable living they are to be free, if 
not, they are to be assisted out of my prop- 
erly during ttieir lifetime. 

**Fonrtbl3r. FiOTided tb«« Mionld bo 
any oMIpntlons on me for the conveyance of 
any iauds it is my desire that my executors 
comply with tbe ooodltions and make a deed 
iriUioat tronble. (Note.— I do not ronember 
any at present) 

"Fifthly. All the property I may be 
possessed of In the United States of America 
after my Just debts are paid, I wish to be 
equally divided, viz.: Between Susanne Du- 
bois^ atlas Susanne Jonee, Tonssalnt Dubois, 

Jun., Henry Dubois, Charles Dubois, Eman- 
uel L. Dubois (children of my first wife), 
Thomas Dubois James Dubois and , Jesse 
EUcoie Dnbols, to have ea<di an equal part 
of my property so remaining after the afore- 
said deductions, etc., are complit fl 'vin, ox 
cept my son Charles, whoso portion or i)art, 
it is my desire that the said part shall Holeiy 
bdong to bis dUldren If he has any. if not 



to himself. And. wlilBreas. there is a proba- 
bility of some money or property, that may 
come to me from Lower Canada, in the 
British Dominions. Now, provided, there Is 
any proiierty or money, received wltbout 
difflculty, as I wish none, it is my desire that 
the same be divided between the children of 
my three brothers, viz.: John B., Francis 
and Joseph Dubois and my own diildrsn 
equally. It Is my desire that none of tbe ne- 
groes now In my family be sold so as to be 
obliged to serve out of the family unless for 
criminal conduct. And, whereas my daugh- 
ter, Snsamie Jones, etc. has abeady vseelTed 
two quarter sections of land at two doUam 
and one cent per acre the amonnt to be de- 
ducted from her part in the divisions. Also, 
it is not my desire that any deductions be 
made on account of any m<mey I ma/ bavo 
paid for my son Charles. 

"In te'^timnny whereof. T have hereunto 
set my liaud and seal, declaring all former 
wills to be void and this to be my last will 
aad tiBStament Done this ISth day of Juno, 
181S.*' 

DUBOIS. (Seal) 

Witnesses present: 
Robert Balrd. 
WiUiam 



This closes the will of Capt. Duliois. 
a matter of explanation, we might add that 
an *'arpentf* Is a French measure need in 
tbe surveys about Vlncennes. The planta- 
tion mentioned in the will containwl fonr 
hundred acres. Tlie reader will notice his 
reference to the two quarter sections prev- 
ionsly advanced to "Mrs. Jones, f This Is tbe 
land upon which the first settlement mw 
made in Dubois county Caiit Dubois was 
a slaveholder. This wa^i when Indiana was 
a territory, and slavery. In a sense, was per' 
mltted. Mr. Dubois Infets, ateo^ that the 
custom may change. He also refers to ttie 
probability of money coming to him from 
Lower Canada. This Is interesting In the 
light of a subsequent accident. The will 
wa8 offered to probate exactly ten months 
aft^ tbe date of Ite «cecution. 

In tbe early days; Oapt Dubois oftm bad 
btislnc.ss to transact away from home. "While 
rotn riling from one of tliesc trips, on Mon- 
day, March 11, 1816, Capt. Dubois met a 
tragic death. He was ridfaig. aocompanSed 
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by his colored servant. Tliey attempted to 
•wfm tbetr boraea across a small stream In 
Illinois, not far from Ylnceones. Heavy 
rains had caused the stream to be frr<»atly 
swollen. Capt. Dubois had with him a pair 
of 8addlel>ags, which contained a large 
amoant of gold and sUver money, and the 
irelght of the money Traa ttie direct cause 



THE MONTH OF AUGUST 



Iha foUowliig Important events In Ameri> 
can and Indiana lilstory bave occnzied In 

the month of August: 

August 8, 1795. Troatj" of Grcenvlll? 
Signed by Gen. Wayne and the representa- 
tives of the various Western Indian tribes. 

August 4, Tbe first ateandioat 

started on its trial tiiii. 

August 4» 1829. OllTW P. Morton bom. 

August 4, 1S48. James Brown Ray, wbo 
served two terms as GoTemor of Indiana, 
died. 

August 10, 1861. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon 
knied in battle. He was tbe first of the 

Union generals to fall in battle. 

August 12, 1810. Tecumseh v1 i»^c<l Gen. 
Harrison at Yincennes and plotted his 
assassination. 

August U, IS40. Albert Gallatin^ one of 

the great flu:inciers of tbe Nation, died. 

AiipTust 14, 1786. John Tipton born. 

August 14, 1814. Washington burned by 
the Britlsb. 

August 16, 1813. Bfiassacre of tbe whites 
by the Indians near Chicago. 

August lf5, 1824. Gen. Lafayette orrlres 
in this country on bis last visit. 

August 16, 1812. Detroit surrendered to 
ttie British by Gen. HulL 

August 16, 1825. Charles Cotesworth 
Plnrkncy died. It vras Mr. Plnckuey who 
orlgiunted the seutiment: "Millions for de- 
fense, but not oue cent for Mbute.'* 



of the muu and his horse being drawn down 
to rise no more. 

AftNT his o^^'n daring record as a from* 
tiersman, and his nobility of character. Du- 
bois county, created since his death, is his 
most enduring monument It Is a noble 
monument to a noble man, and an honorabla 
recognition of an honorable life. 



IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 



August 17, 1786. Jonathan Trumboil 
died. He was the original 'brother JTona* 

than." 

August 19, 1812. Great naval battle be- 
tween the Constitution and Guerriere^ 

August 80, 1784. Gen. Antiiony Waylia 
won his great victory over the Indians. 

August 20, 1832. Gen. Benjamin ^Harri- 
son born. 

August 20. 1848. Treaty fixing the north- 
western boundary between this country and 

Canada sl^ed. 

Augtist 22, 1851. The yncht America won 
the great race for the cup of all nations. 
America stIU ludds the em. 

August 28, 1786. Oommodore Oliver R. 
Perry bom. 

Au?u^t 23, 1819. Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry died. 

August 24, 1781. CoL Lochery and his 
command massacre<l by the Indians. 

August 24, 17S7. The second new^p:ippr 
west of the Allegheny mountains started at 
Lexington, Ky. 

August 27, 1874. Abraham A. Hammond, 
ex-Govenior of Indiana, died. 

Ant'ust 2S, 172S. (Jrn. John Starke, the 
hero of Bennington, born. 

August 28. 1888. Bx-GoTsmor Chufde 
Uatthews died. 

August 30, 1812. Massacre of whites at 
Fort Miamls. 

August 30 1818. Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
died. 
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HISTORY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



QUB8TIOKS. 

L Into how manj biaacliM ta the State 

goverumont divided? 

2. Wbiit ( on^ritutesthe executiYe bramcJi 
and what are its powers? 

3. What l8 the leglalatlTe bnacbl how is 
it conttltated an4 what are Its powers? 

4. What are the powers of the Judicial 
branch? 

6. What officers constitute the adminis- 
trative branch and what aie tb^r powers 
and duties? 

6. What are the powers and dittlea of 

the Lieutenant Governor? 

7. Wliat State officers are constitutional 
oflteecSi and In what respect do they differ 
from otiier Btate officers? 

8. Wbat State officors are not conslltu- 
tioDal officers, and how were they estab- 
Uslied? 

9. How are vacancies In State offices 
filled? 

10. The filling of -vrliat vacancy occa- 
sioned a great Btrn^gle before the people and 
in the Legislature? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The State government is divided into 
three branches, which are often spoken of as 

co-ordinate. They are the ezecntive, tiie 
legislative and the judicial. 

2. The executive powers of tlie State are 
' vested In tiie Ctovemor. By virtue of his 

office be is commander-in-chief «tf the mlUtla 
of the State and Is charged with seeing that 
the laws of tlie Btnte .ire oxocutied. By tiie 
coustitutlon he is inve.sted with the power 
of filling all vacancies that may occur in 
any of the State offices, or among the Ju- 
fliclnry. His appointments only hold until 
the next jrrneral elfriidu. In easo of a va- 
cancy iu the Uuited States Senate lie ap- 
points until tlie meeting of tiie next session 
of the General A»«sembly. He is also vested 
with the pardoning power. lie can veto any 
bill passed by the Legislature, but the Legis- 
lature can pass It over his veto by a laere 
majority vote^ thus the veto power is but 



very smalL By acts of the Legislature he ts 
vested witti the m^polntment of sundry sub- 
ordinate offiows. He Is elected for a term of 
four years, and is not eligible for a second 
term, until at least > ne full term has inter- 
vened* He must be a citlsen of the United 
States of at least five years^ standing and 
a resident of the State of Tndiuua for the 
five years Immediately preceding bis elec- 
tion, and he must be thirty years of age. 

3. The legislative branch is composed of 
a Senate of fifty members, and a House of 
Represratatlves of one himdred members. 

The Senators are eleeted for four years and 
the Representatives for two. The Senate is 
divided into two classes, so that only twenty- 
five of them go out of office at tiie same 
time. The General Assembly enacts all 
legislation. On certain subjects' M Is for- 
bidden by coustitutiuual provision to enact 
special laws. To pass a bill it requires an 
afllrmatlve vote of a majority of 
all the members elected; that is. 
twenty-six votes iu the Senate and 
fifty -one in the House. T^vo- thirds of all the 
members dected must be presoit In ritbsr 
House before business can lie transadsd. 
Bills must be read on three several days, un- 
less the constltntlonnl rule requiring such 
reading is suspended by a two-thirds vote. 
Tbe liOfl^slatiive Is ateo dotiied wltii tite 
power of originating and submitting pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution. It 
fixes the salaries of nil the State officers, 
and under an amendment adopted a few 
years ago it also fixes tbe salaries of county 
officers. Tbe sessions of tbe Genera] Assem- 
bly are limited to sixty-one days for a reg- 
ular session, and forty days for a special 
session. 

4. The judicial powers are vested in a 
Supreme Court, in circuit courts and such 
other courts as may be established by the 

Legislature. The Supreme Court has appel- 
late jurisdiction onlj-, but the Legislature 
may confer such original jurisdiction on it 
as it may deem proper The courts have llie 
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power to pass upon tlie constitutionality o{ 
any law enacted by the Qeneral Assembly. 

6. Tbe admlnistratlTe brancb of the gor- 

eniment is confided by the constitution to a 
Secretary of State, an Auditor and a Treas- 
urer. The Secretary of State attests all the 
acts of the Governor, signs and issues all 
eommlBsIoiis, kenw all the ofBetal acta of the 
Legislature, and causes tlietn to be piib- 
lishod. He also grrants cortlficatos of incor- 
poration and performs such other duties as 
may be placed npom him bj law. The 
Auditor keei^a all the aecounta of the State, 
and issues warrants upon the Treasurer for 
the payment of the same. He also has con- 
trol of Insurance and banking, under the 
State laws. The Tnaanrer la the coatodlaii 
of the fnnda of the State. 

S.' Tbe Lieutenant €k>vemor pxe^des 

over the sessions of the Senate, and acts as 
Governor in case of a vacancy In that office, 
or on the Inability of the Governor to act. 
By tiie rales of the Senate he appoints Uie 
oommittees of that body, but that power can 
be taken from him at any time. When the 
Senate is iu Committee of the Whole he can 
debate and Tote, but in the Senate can not 
TOte except' when a tie occots. He can sot 
vote on the paaaage of a WIL 

7. Tbe constitutional State officers are 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Secretary, Auditor and Treasurer of State, 
the Snperintendoit of Pnblle Instmetton, 
Olerk of tbe Snpreme CSonrt, and tiie Judgoe 
of the Snpreme Conrt. They differ from the 
other State otticers In tliat their existence 
does not depend upon tbe action of tbe 
Legtadatore. In tiie case of tiie Governor 
hts salary can neither be Increased nor de- 
creased during the term for which lie ha.s 
been elected, and in case of .Tndpes of tbu 
Supreme or circuit courts their salary can 
not be diminished daring the term for which 
they were elected. All the other officers are 
at the mercy of the Legislature. In tbe case 
of those created by the Legislature they can 
be legislated oat of office at any time. This 
was formerly a fSTorite amnsement of ttie 
Legislature, when it was of one polltieal 
complexion and the officers of another. 

8. The other State officers are: Reporter 
of the Dedston of tiie Sapreme Oonrt, Attor* 
ney General, Judges of the Appellate Conrt, 
Snperlntendent of tiie Borean of Statistics 



and State Geologist The lirst three were 
made State olBcers by act of the Leglslatue^ 
the laat two by a dedalon of tiie Snpremn 

Court 

9. Vacancies in the State offices nre fllied 
by aypointuiont of tiie Governor. This is 
true with all except as to Llentenant Gov- 
emor. 

10, Tbe constitution is silent as to how a 
vacancy in the ottice of Lieutenant Governor 
is to be flUed, unless tbe power of appoint* 
ment Is given to tiio GoT^nxHr nnder the 
general provision for filling vacancies. It 
would hardly be proper, however, for the 
Governor to appoint one who might possibly 
be bis own successor. In 1886 Uentenaat 
Governor Hatsonvacated bte .office by accept- 
In^? an appointment under the federal gov- 
ernment .\ (luestlou arose as to how that 
vacancy should be illled. Tbe matter was 
snbmltted to the Attorney General, who de- 
cided that It most be filled at tbe next gen- 
eral election. The Governor Issued his 
proclamation to that effect and all parties 
nominated a candidate. Tbe race was a 
▼ery exciting one, and resnlted In tbe cdee* 
tion of Col. Bobert S. Bobertson. The Sen- 
ate refused to receive or recognize him. Tbe 
House counted the vote and declared him 
duly elected. The Governor united with tiie 
Senate^ and ttie'etiier State ofllcen with fbm 
House. It Is now generally conceded that 
there was no vacancy the people could filL 

QUESTIONS FOU AUGUST. 

1. What OoTemors of the State bavo 
died In office? 

2. What Senators of the United States 
from Indiana have died in office? 

8. What Governors of tbe State have 
become United States Stfiators? 

4. vnmt SeiMtton Dram Bidiaaa have 
been elected wlthotit f[\\\r\g any other office? 

5. What former citizens of Indiana have 
represented other States in the United States 
Senate? 

6. Who was tiie youngest man ever 
elected la Indiana to the United States 

Senate? 

7. Who was the youngest man ever 
elected Governor of Indiana? 

8. What Senator from Indiana served 
the longest term? 

9. What Governor of Indiana served the 
longest term? 

10. TfTbat Governor served the shortest 
term? 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS FKOM INDIANA. 



TOCKTH PAPER. 



Th« vace of great political onton wlio 
mads Indlaoa famous forty yieaza ago baa 

disappeared. But one Is left — Col. IHchard 
W. Thompson, find he has passed his four- 
8Core-and>ten mark. What a galaxy of them 
wa had In flioae days; fhe irltehery of their 
aloqnaiiea la atlll with us. but thdr voloea 
have lonp since been stilled by death. Ther'^ 
were the tvrri Nobles, James and Noah; 
David Wallace, Jonuthau Jeuulngs, Joseph 
Ifc Whlta, Josaph Glass Marshall, 'vnillam A. 
PrnDt, Caleb B. Smith, Samuel W. Parker, 
George Q. Dunn, Asbbel P. Wllllard, Henry 
S. Ijan©, who once stirred the people by their 
eloquence, who were the champions of the 
different political parties. They haTO all 
gone. In 1860 the young RepabUcan party 
wn<; irirdlng Itself for its second trial of 
strength with the political giant that had 
raled the destinies of the country for near 
half a cMitnry. The party was made up Qf 
old Whigs and such Democrats as had 
abandoned their party because it seemed 
wedded to the institution of slarery. The 
party was young and had before It what it 
called a high and holy pnrpo8e» yet It was 
consumed with Jealousies. Oliver P. Morton 
, had led tlie forlorn hope four years before, 
hat It was thought that owing to his past 
Democtatic record be could not draw 
enough Whig anpport to cazxy the Slate, the 
leaders of the party never stopplnp to think 
that a Whig opposed to slavery would 
rather vote for a Democrat of the same 
ofrtnlon flian for a Democrat favoring that 
institution, bnt a Whig had to be hunted for. 
The leading Whig of the State, owln^ to his 
matchless eloquence and Tiis personal popu- 
larity, was Henry S. Laue, so he was put 
at tte bead of tiie Republican ticket witii 
the distinct understanding that If the party 
was successful he should be elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed Graham N. 
Fitch, whose term was about to expire. 

That being fhe understanding^ it requtred 
no caucus of tiie Bepnbllcans in 1861 to se- 



lect a candidate. The party bad been sue- 
cesafnl at the polls and controlled both 

Houses of the General Assembly.and four 
days after he was inaugurated as Governor 
be was elected to the Senate, the Democrats 
casting their vote for Joseph A. WrlgM. 
Henry flmlth Lane was a Kentnckten by 
birth, having been bom In Montgomery 
county that State, I'ebruai y 11, 1811. H© 
obtained a good education in that State and 
studied law. In 18S$ he came to Indiana, 
making CtewfordsvlUe his hmne. That In- 
diana city reraalnofl hl=! hoT^e until his death, 
June 18, 18S1. He had displayed remarkable 
powers as iin orator before he moved to 
Indiana, and as he was possessed of the 
meet agreeable manners, he soon made him' 
self very popular In liis new home. In per- 
son he was tall and slender, and he was pos- 
sessed of a voice of peculiar sweetness, bat 
of great power, enabUng bim on occasions 
to readi with ease to the outer edge of the 
greatest crowd. Tn speaking he had a droll 
manner tlmt was irresistible, and bis wit 
was keen, and his great store of anecdotes 
enabled him to enliven his ^eeChea with 
stories that always convulsed his audience. 
Within two years after his arrival at Craw- 
fords vi lie he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature. He had united his pollticsl fortunea 
with the Whig party, and soon became one 
of the champions of the party In the State, 
lu 1840 he was nomin.ited for C<"'nrrrrsH, his 
competitor being the brilliant Edward A. 
Hannegan. Perhaps Mr. Hannegan was 
the more brilliant of the two, bat Mr. I«ne 
overmatched him In the ability to reach the 
hearts 6f an audience and he was tri- 
umphantly elected. He was re-elecled by a 
largely increased majority. 

In 1844 his great Mend and political 

leader, Henry Clay, was the candidate of the 
Whigs for Tresident, and Mr. Lane threw 
himself into the contest with more than his 
usual ardor. He went to every part of the 
StatOi and with his matchlese eloquence 
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aroused bis party to Its utmost endeavors. 
Wherever he went he was listened to by 
tremendous crowds, such crowds as gath- 
ered to hear no other political speaker that 
year In Indiaua, but his idol went down, and 
Mr. Lane felt that the sun of his political 
life had gone down also In gloom. The an- 
nexation of Texas was a pet scheme of the 
Democrats and all felt that It was sure to 
cause a war witlj Mexico. Many of the 
Whig leaders had condemned the war in ad- 
vance, but not 8o witli Mr. Lane. When 
war was finally declared he attended a war 
meeting at Indianapolis, in which he made 
one of his most eloquent speeches, arousing 
the multitude to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm. He raised a company and was 
made major of the first Indiana regiment, 
afterward being promoted to the lieutenant 
colonelcy. He went witli his regiment to 
Mexico, and at the expiration of his term of 
service returned to Indiana, and again lifted 
his voice in support of the administration. 
He was one of those who believed In the 
sentiment of Commodore Decatur, "May our 
country be right, but right or wrong, still 
our country." He believed the country had 
the right to annex Texas if it so desired, and 
if It did annex, tliat it was bound to defend 
that right at all hazards. 

In 1849 Mr. Lane was again a candidate 
for CJongress, but was defeated by Hon. 
Joseph E. McDonald. He toolc an active 
part In the political campaign of 1852, but 
was not as active as he had been In the 
former contests. While still in Kentucky he 
had expressed himself as opposed to slavery, 
and in a public speech had declared in favor 
of emancipation and colonization, and that it 
was Impossible for one race to hold another 
in bondage forever. The passage of the 
fugitive slave law, and some other acts of 
the slave power, had alarmed him for the 
future of the country, and in 1852 he began 
to grow somewhat lukewarm in his adlier- 
ence to the Whigs, but still he took part in 
the campaign. In 1854 the People's party 
was organized in Indiana. This partj' was 
made up of Whigs, free soil Democrats and 
those who were pronounced in favor of tlie 
prohibition of the liquor trafflo. To this 
party Mr. Lane gave his best efforts, nnd 
with such success tlmt tlie party carried the 
State. It was made up, liowever, of too 



many incongruous elements to last long: the 
Whigs were In a state of disintegration and 
did not know just where to find political bed 
and board; the free soil Democrats had not 
finally broken from their party allegiance, 
and the prohibitionists had but the one po 
litical issue. The success of 1854 sa^' the 
birth and death of the People's party. How- 
ever, there was a party about to come Into 
existence that would command the hearty 
and enthusiastic support of such a man as 
Henry S. Lane — it was a party determined 
that slavery should be kept within the 
bounds it then possessed, a party whose 
watchword was to be, "No more slave terri- 
tory." To that party Mr. Lane allied him- 
self. 

In 1856 this new party held a convention 
to nominate a candidate for President and 
Vice President. The fame of Mr. Lane as 




Hon. Hknky S. Lane 



an orator had already gone out through the 
land, and he was chosen to preside over the 
convention. On taking his seat he delivered 
one of the most eloquent speeches of his life, 
a speech that not only aroused the enthus- 
iasm of those wlio heard It, but of the people 
in the remotest hamlets of the land where it 
was circulated and read. It was a speech 
of wonderful eloquence and power. On his 
return to the State he entered the campaign 
with his old-time fervor. Mr. Buchanan 
carried the State over Col. Fremont, but it 
was by a plurality aud not a majority. The 
Know Notlilngs controlled about 23,000 votes 
and they were cast for ISIr. Fillmore. On 
the part of the Republicans the two gi'eat 
leaders in that campaign were Henry S. 
Lane aud Oliver P. Morton. They spoke day 
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and nigbt, meeting on the stump any ono 

who -u-ns willfnir to deliate with them. >for- 
tou was the caudiUate for Governor, and his 
defeat for awhile discouraged hlra, but Mr. 
liOne was as full of flgbt tbe nesi day after 
the election as ever. Xn 1S59 Ool. Lane and 
Jonathan McCnrtj* were eletted b:' tbo Re- 
publicans of the Legisla.ture to contest the 
seats of Brigbt and Fitcb In tbe Senate, but 
f aOed to make their case. 

Tbe day of trlnnipb, however, was ap> 

proaching. The two parties were to meet 
again in the nation and battle for su- 
premacy. In 1860 Mr. Lane was chosen as 
the Republican candidate for Governor. 
' wlOi Hr. Morten as bis colleacoe on ttie 
ticket The great question was who was to 
be the candidate for President. The one 
pre-emiueut leader of the new party In tbe 
nation was WUllam H. Seward, of New 
York, and all eyes were turned towards him 
as the probable candidate. Salinou P. Chase 
of Ohio, Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. Ed- 
ward Bates of Missouri and others were 
spoken of, but it was generally b^eved ^t 
Mr. Seward -would be the winner. Andrew 
J. Cvirtin had boon nominated for Governor 
iu rcun^ylvnuia. At tliat timr hnth ludiaua 
and Penusyivaula %'oted in October for their 
State tiel^et and in botii there still remained 
a strong ^ment of Know Nothings, and it 
was known that that element was nn- 
.iendly to Seward. Lane and Curtiu felt 
that if Seward was uomiuated certain defeat 
was before them, so they Joined hands in 
secoring the nomination of Mr. Linc<dn. 

With the nomination of Mr. Lincoln the 

battle was a wlunlu^; one from the start. 
Tlic Doiiiocruts were divided between Doug- 
las and Breckeuridge. Mr. Hendricks, who 
was the Democratic candidate for Govenior, 
supported Douglas, wliile Senators Bright 
and Fitch led the. fipht for Breckenrldge 
>Ir. Lniie airain stiimpt'd the State, joining 
iu a joint cuuvuss with Mr. Hendricks. As 
a debater he was not tbe eqnal of Mr. Hen> 
dricks, ljut surpassed him iu pow^ to arouse 
enthusiasm. Tii*^ ISeirablicans wcrf' trl- 
urapliant and Mr. Lane was tir»t inuuguruted 
Governor and then elected to the Senate. 
He served In that body nntll 1867, giving to 
tbe adndnistration of Mr. Lincoln an earnest 
support at all ti!no«». 

The Senate was not liie best forum for 
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the display of the peculiar talents of Mr. 

Lann, and he did not ninko many spccclio.* 
durin-j liis soi vice. Before a political gath- 
ering he hud few equals, and no superiors. 
Th^ his speeches were forceful and point- 
ed, and were illuminated by his wonderful 
drolleiT of oxprp?:sion wlien tcllin? an anec- 
dote. After his retirement from the Senate 
he lived quietly at bis home in Crawfords- 
vlUe until death came to him suddenly. He 
was only sick an hour or two before the end 
cnnie. His funeral was attended by manv 
of the distinguished men of the State, among 
whom were Governor Porter, Mr. Hendricks, 
Mr. McDonald and Senators Harrison and 
Toorhees. 

When the civil war came thousands of 
those who had formerly been classed as 
Democrats threw aside their party feeling 
and eoK>perated with the BepnbUcans In 
▼Igoransly sustaining the admhiistratlon of 
^Ir. Lincoln. They did not call themselves 
Republican':, but War Domocrats. Before 
the outbreak of tbe war many meetings had 
been held in various parts of tbe State de- 
nouncing the Republicans In the sev^est 
terms, and protesting against any idea of 
coercin;; the South, declaring that such ac- 
tion would not only be unconstitutional but 
would be unavailing, but when ttie news 
came that Fort Sumter had been fired upon, 
and tlie South luid thus determined upon 
war, for awhile the blaze of enthusiasm and 
pati-iotism that swept over tbe State gave 
eveiy one the impression that Indiana was 
a unit In support of the Union. Oliver P. 
^forton was in tlie Governor's chair and led 
the Uepiiblicans. Among the leaders of the 
War Democrats was Joseph A, Wright, who 
had been serving the country as Its minister 
to Berlin. When relieved from bis duties at 
Berlin lie ha!<ten'^d liomo, and gave his voice 
and his i>owerful inHuence to the aid of 
Governor Morton. Almost daily he was 
found at the Governor's office advising and 
enconraging that officer. In Felirunry, 1862, 
Tesse D. Briglit was e>;i>rll(>fl from t!i<' Sfn- 
ate on a cliarge of treason. The LegL-jlature 
would not meet until January, 1863, and the 
filling of tbe vacancy fell to Governor Mor* 
ton. He promptly npi)ointed Mr. Wright. 
He was moved to tlii.s by several considera- 
tions. He recognized tliat we. were iu a 
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struggle for the supremacy of the Union 
ond would need the support of every loynl 
citizen, and that former party lines ought lo 
be brolcen down. He felt that as a leading 
l>emoerat. who Imd many times l)cen Ijon- 
ored by his party. Mr. Wright could do more 
good for the cause of the Union in the Sen- 
ate than any other person, and then it was 
a sort of poetic justice. Mr. Wright had 
been ambitious for the Senate, but the 
machinations of Bright had prevented his 
election to fill out the unexpired term of 
Whltcomb, and again when a Senator was 
to be elected for a full term, and it was 
poetic justice that he should succeed tlie 
man who had twice defeated him. 

Joseph A. Wright was another example 
of the possibilities that are presented to 
every American boy. He was born at Wash- 
ington. Pennsylvania, April 17. 1810., His 
parents were i>oor — very poor. While he 
was still a lad his parents managed to get 
enough money to emigrate to the West, 
where opiwrtunities were better. They 
came to Indiana, choosing Bloomington as 
their home. Young Joseph was ambitious 
for an education, but his parents were with- 
out means to indulge him in that luxury, but 
tlie young man determined to find a way. 
He attended the schools of Bloomington. 
wlien he had tlie opfwrtunity. studied at 
night, and during the days, when he was 
not engaged in work. At last he fitted him- 
self for college, and entered the Indiana Uni- 
versity. He paid his way by acting as jan- 
itor of the building and doing other odd jobs 
around the college. It was then called the 
"State Seminary," and the orders for the 
pay for his services were dniwn on the treas- 
urer of the State Seminary. The old records 
contain a number of those wan-ants, all 
showing that the young student, who was 
afterward to rise so high in the service of 
his country, was not above doing anything 
th.at would help him to gain an education. 

He paid his tuition and other fees by the 
means referred to, but still imd his books 
and clothing to buy. To enable him to make 
the necessary purchases he carried brick at 
the brick yanls. and for the construction of 
buildings. Tlius he earned his education by 
the hardest manual labor. It Is one of the 
peculiarities of life in America that but few 
of those who obtain an education without 



much effort ever rise to great distinction. It 
in the hard-working, plixldlng hoy who 
climbs the ladder of fame In America. A 
glance at the biographical history of the 
great men of America will disclose the fact 
that but few of tliem came from the great 
cities; they were bom and raised on the 
farm or In the small towns of the country, 
without any of the fortuitous aids of for- 
tune. Joseph A. Wright was of this class. 
He believed in himself, and that there was 
something better for him than manual 
drudgery, but to reach that better thing be 
Avas not afraid to undergo the manual 
drudgery for awhile. When he left college 
he entered a law office to study law, having 
determined upon that for a profession. He 
studied law as he had studle<l the sciences 
in college, and before he had reached the 
age of twenty years was licensed to prac- 
tice. He then selected Rockville, Parke 
coimty, as his future home. In the college 
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debates he had developed a talent for public 
speaking that liad made him quite popular 
as an orator. At llockville he devoted him- 
self to the practice of his profession and to 
politics. It was during the time of Andrew 
.Tackson, and he took his political gospel 
from that distinguished American. 

A short time before his removal to Rock- 
ville he put in a bid to carry the mail from 
Bownstown. in Jackson county, to Terre 
Haute, once a week. His was the lowest 
bid, but as he was unknown and was not 
recommended sutficlently the contract was 
given to another. On this failure Mr. 
Wright determined to make his way alone 
without any of the aids of the government. 
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^Yithln three years he was a member of the 
State Le^slature, and was rapidly climbing 
the ladder of fame. He was a member of 
the L^slature at the time the StaU Bank 
of IndiaoA was chartered, and, while oifpoa- 
inp banks as a rule, he made no opposition 
To tlie prranting of the proposed charlt r. fpcl- 
ing that tlie necessities of the State li^- 
uianded aome flnanclal Inatitntlon. In 1840 
he was deeted to the State Senate, and lo 

1843 wns olocted to Congress, but wa« de- 
featp<l two Vfiii-s Inter. Tt was about this 
time the rivalry between him ami Jesse D. 
Bright for the leademblp of tike Democratie 
party began. Biltlbt was in the Senate, and 
n-n< rilrcady the antocrat of bis party. IIi- 
Itfuolied no opposition, and was the avowed 
enemy of every man who did not boAV down 
to bla leadership. They were both polltldans 
in one sense of the word — Bright l<now bow 
to handle oonventiona and I-e^'lsilatnres; 
Wright knew how to get votes from tiie peo- 
ple. Whitcomb had been the leader of the 
party, and was the ablest nuui of the three; 
but Bright was his e nemy, and had beaten 
him for the Senate. Wliile Brii^itT \vas ina- 
olpulatlng the "machine" and distributliig 
patronage, Wright was making himself solid 
Witt the Totem. He attended county fairs, 
and spoke at all farmers' meetings. He had 
a pleasing^ addrpss and readily made friends 
everywhere, lie was a member of the Meth> 
odlst Church, and it was that chureh which 
had defeated Bigger for Governor and 
elected Whitcomb. 

In evwy political campaign he was the 

mouthpiece of his party. Wherever a speak- 
er was wanted, Wriglit was willing to go. 
Ue addressed political meetings and Sunday* 
schools wltti the same facility, and each time 
atlded to the nomber of his friends. In 1849, 
in spite of the opposition of Bright, he was 
nominated for Governor. Tils opponent was 
John A. Matson, one of the leading Whigs 
of ttie State. Mr. Wright was elected by a 
majority of nearly ten ttiousand. He took 
ills seat in December of that year. Tlie con- 
vention to revise the constitution l^ofrnn its 
sesHious the next year, and the new consti- 
tution made the term of the Governor four 
years instead of three, and fixed the time 
for Ms fakinp- oiHce in the January follow 
iug his election, in 1852 Mr. Wright was re- 
nominated. The Whigs cast about for some 



time to find ttie best man to pit against him. 
That party had in its ninks such men as 
Joseph O. Marshall, George G. Dunn, S^im- 
uel I*arker, Richard W. Thompson, Henry 
8. Lane— all men noted for their eloquence 
and iKiwers on the stump. In fact, it was 
hard to fliul In any State five men of superior 
talents on the stump, but Mr. Wright had 
also demonstrated his powers to please an 
audience, and was superior to any of them 
in working for votes off the stump. Hft 
was one of those M'ho believed in getting 
down among the people, and lie never visited 
a neighborhood without making the ac- 
quaintance of nearly all tiie people. 

The Whigs Anally settled upon Nicholas 
McCarty as the best man to pit against blm. 

Mr. McCarty was a business man of Indian- 
apolis, who had extensive doaliiigs with the 
farmers in all parts of Uie State. lie was 
a man of the strictest Integrity, and as such 
was known to the farmers. He had done 
much to develop the a^rimltural rcs'otircos 
of tlie Slate. Political pjirties theti catered 
to the vote of the farmers, as they now 
cater to those of the worklngmen. Mr. Mo- 
Cburty had no desire to make the race, but 
was finally Induced to do .mi. On the stirmp 
he was not the equal of Mr. Wright, al- 
though a fair speaker. He was a good story 
teller, and witty at repartee, thus pleasing 
an audience; but on the political ISSUes Ot 
the day he was behind his competitor. IIo 
also was Inferior to his opponent in the art 
of talking for votes off the stump. The two 
candidates entered upon a Joint canvass of 
the State, and visited every part of it The 
slav( rv question was Just looming into prom- 
iueuL-e. Scott was the Whig candidate for 
the presidency, with Pierce for bis oppo* 
nent The Whigs depended largely on the 
ndlitary glory of Scott. Taylor had been 
elected fotir years before f>n the strengtii 
of his military fame, and why should Scott 
not be equally successful? It was the flrsi 
election under the new constitution, the 
Democrats claiudng that ( onstitntlon as be 
inf.' pet'Uliarly their hamliwork. Tho dec- 
ritm took phtce in October, and Wright was 
successful by a majority of more than twenty 
thousand. His majority of ten thousand in 
1849 bad astotdshed ev<*rybody. and one can 
imagine the consternation of the Whigs 
when that majority was m»>re tiiau doubled 
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in 1852. Oue mouth later Pierce carrird th(» 
Btate by less than fifteen thousaud. This 
remarkable sncceas before tbe people dem< 
castrated fhe popidaritr of Mr. Wright, eape- 
dally as it was won without the active sup* 
port of the loaders of his party. 

The second admluistnitiou of Mr. Wright 
was an exciting one. The new constitution 
In many respecta differed very materially 
from the old one. In no partlenlar was the 
clianpro more mnrlced tlinn In roprnrd to banlc- 
iuR jjowLTS. Tlie State Bank of Indiana for 
twenty years had been one of the great 
flnanolal Inatltntloiie of tbe country- Tbe 
state was the principal stockliolder. Its af> 
fairs had been so judiciously inanaged tliat 
the State liad profited very largely. Its char- 
ter would soon expire, and a renewal was 
song^t Certain poUtfclaos had combined to 
prevent the granting; of the renewal, and 't 
was defeated before the Lofjislature. Then 
a charter was sought for a new bank, to be 
*known as the iBank at tbe State of Indiana. 
Governor Wright opposed the granting of 
this new charter, and vetoed the bill when 
It came to him. It was passed over his veto 
in the last hours of the session. The Oov- 
«mor was present and Immediately upon 
the adjournment of the Senate took the plat- 
form, and in tlie most vehement terms de- 
iinnnoed the fjranting of the charter, charg- 
ing tliat it had been passed by the grossest 
of fimids* This speech caused the most 
intense excitement throughout the State. 
The Governor appealed to the courts lo pre- 
vent the organizjition of tiie bank, but was 
defeated. At the opening of the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature he dellTered'his mes- 
sage, in which he said: 

"Tlie means and appliances brouglit to 
bear to secure the passage of tliis rlmi ti r, 
would, if exposed to the public gaze, exhibit 
the nakedest page of fraud and corruption 
that ever disgraced tiie Legislature of any 
State. Willie men of pure |ltld honoralde 
sentiments were !*»d to its .support in the 
belief that tlie approaching close of the ex- 
isting bank required them thus early to pro- 
vide a successor, others supported it on 
promise of stocl<. e(inivalents in money, or 
pledges as to the location of certain 
l)ruuchcs. To make up the constitutional 
vote in its favor the names of members were 
recorded on its passage who w^re at the mo- 



ment aiisont, and many miles distant from 
the capitaL" 

The Senate appointed a committee to in- 
vratlgate the charges thus openly made, and 

a great mass of testimony was taken. A 
majority of the committee reported that 
many dishonorable things were resorted to 
to obtain the p«MftgB of the bUl, but notiiinff 
further was done. The Legislature also 
passed what has since been known ns the 
Free Bank Law. Nothing in all tlin history 
Of the State ever injured tbe people and the 
State as did that law. The Governor vetoed 
the bin* but it was passed over bis veto. 
At once an era of "wild cat" money was 
st.nrted. The Governor entorod into the 
fight against those banks with his usual en- 
ergy, and was mainly instrumental In driv- 
ing out of existence those whldi bad no 
proper backlnpr. While he was Govf^mor tho 
varions States of the Union were invited to 
furninh a stone, properly engraved, to be 
used In the construction of the Washington 
monument Mr. Wright caused one to be 
prepared at the Saluda qunrrfos. In .Tefferson 
county. On It he placed the following In- 
scription: "Indiana knows no East, no 
West, no North, no South; nothing but tiie 
Union." This was a distinct declaration of 
tho attitude of the Governor and the State 
on tiie question of disunion, which was then 
being agitated in the South. 

On his retiring from the office of Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Wright was appointed Minister 

to Berlin, by President Buchanan. He re- 
tained timt offlce Tintll tho advent to power 
of Mr. J^ncolu. In JStil he was the candi- 
date of his party for the tJnlted States Sen- 
ate, but was defeated by Henry S. Lane. In 
1863 tlie Republicans and war Democrats 
voted for him for Senator, but he was de- 
feated by Mr. Hendricks. In 1863 Mr. Liu- 
coln appointed him Minister to the Hamburg 
ExpositioD, and two years later he was 
again appointed Minister tu Frrliii, where lio 
died, .Miucl) 11. 1867. His rrmuius were 
brought back to this country and burled in 
New York. 

Sir. Wright was conscientiously opposed 

to tlie further extension of slavery, but 
warmly advocated tlie eompromise meastirea 
of 1S50. As an orator his style was rather 
flmrld— too much on the sopbomi^cal order 
for him to be called a great speaker; but it 
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pleased the /ludlenco. While he wai Gov- 
ernor of the FJtate lie Invited Governor Crit- 
tenden, of Kentucky, to vlirtt Indiana, and a 
year or two later iraa In torn tiiTited to visit 
Kentucky. The following extract from bis 
speech at Frankfort la given to Illustrate his 
style of oratory: 

•'Governor I'owoH, you refer to the Invi- 
tation extended to Governor Crittenden to 
visit our State In 1850, and have alluded to 
me In eonnecU^m tlierewith. That invitation, 
sir, came from t!io ppoi>l(? of Indiana, and It 
fvas due to the exulted worth, talents and 
services of your then distinguished execu- 
tive. It was pecnllarly appropriate In the 
dark Iiour of our country's liistory, whi^n tlie 
tenipc^st of (lisnniou frowned in the politfc il 
horizon, tliat the people of two States like 
Kentucky and tiidlana» differing in their In- 
•tltutlons, should meet together, smoke the 
pipe of peace, and pledge themselves to the 
support of the constitritlon. It wfis omi 
nently proper, in tlUs dark and trying hour, 
tlkat tiie heart of tiita nation should speak, 
and when Kentucky and Indiana spake, the 
heart did speak. 

"On rrosslng the beautiful Ohio, yester- 
day, I was reminded of the custom of some 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of this coun- 
tzy, in 'performing the marriage ceremony 
of the tribe. Tlie bride stood upon one side 
of the Ptrenm, nnd the prroom upon the 
otlier, their hands plaited together, and be- 
tween them the clear, living waters of the 
rivulet, emblematical of their virtue and 
parity, and tending to a common union, the 
great ocean of love. Kentucky and Indiana 
have clasped hands upon the Thames and 
the Tippecanoe, and at Buena Vista, and 
for forty years. In peace and war, they ttave 
been shnking liauds; and to-day they renew 
the covenant afresh, that Kentucky rtnd In- 
diana will live by the bond of their union, 
the ark. the covenant, the pillar, the cloud, 
the constitntloQ. They theoretically and 
prnrtinnlly rnrry out the doctrine of non-iu- 
Tervi ntioii. i ;i. li State attending to its own 
iuuuj<.ii>al atVairs." 

During bis political career he was vio- 
lently assailed, time and again, by his polit- 
ical opponents, but a calm review of his 
services as Governor discloses thnt he n< te l 
at all times conscientiously, and that he was 
a firm adherent of the doctrine of absolute 



inirity in public office. He a :i v,;irm 
friend of popnlar cdntation. and did what- 
ever he could to advance that cause. As Min- 
ister to a foreign court he was noted for lUs 
urbanity and courtly politeness. Of all his 
assailants none were more bitter than his 
political rival, Jesse D. Rrlgrht. In alhiding 
to him. Ml*. Bright was fond of denouncing 
him as a liar and hypocrite. Indiana has 
produced greater moi than Mr. Wright but 
nnno who wielded a wider infiuence among 
the people. 

The elections of 1S62 resulted in giving 
the Democrats a large majority on Joint bal- 
lot in the Legislature. When the Legisla- 
ture met in .Tanunry. 1863, a Senator w;is 
to be ele<^tofl for tlie few remaining days 
of the unexpired term of Jesse D. Bright, 
who had bem expelled the year before, and 
a Senator for the full term commencing 
on March 4. The short terra was {?iven :o 
Uon. David Tnri)ie. the Republicans voting 
for Daniel D. Fruit. Thomas A. Hendricks 

was elected for the full term, the R^nb- 
licans voting for Joseph A. Wright, who was 

then filling the term of Mr. Bright, under an 

appointment from (lovernor Morton. 

Tiiomas Andrews Hendricks was a native 
of Ohio, having been bom on a farm In Mus- 
kingum county, September 7, 1817. While he 

was an Infant his parents removed to Indi- 
ana, first settling at Madison, Init soon after 
removing to Shelbyville, then a frontier 
town. He received his education at the 
sidiools of Shelbyville and at Hanovtw Col- 

loq'e. After lofivinj: rnncffo he studied law. 
and when lie ii:ul qualiUed liinisclf began the 
practice. He advanced rapidly and soon be- 
came known as a lawyer of really great abil- 
ity. As all young lawyers of that day, he 
interested him'self in politics, uniting with 
the Democratic party. His suave manners 
and his ability as a speaker soon made him 
a leader of the pai'ty in his county, and he 
counted iilnioNt every one be knew among 
his friends. In 1850 he was eleeted as one 
of the delegates to the convention called to 
amend the constitution of the State, and was 
one of ttie leaders in that important gather- 
ing. Tliis added to his fume and gave blm 
a reputation throughout the State. TJif* 
next year he was elected to Congress, but 
was defeated for a re<electlon by a combina- 
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tlon of the Whigs. Free Soil Democrats ami 
Ivnow-Xofhfiifrs. A few mouths later he wag 
appointeil Coiutnissiouer of tlie General 
Land OlBce by President Flme. He flUed 
the office with dignity and fidelity, and 
flfldocl lar^'cly to Ms ncqualntauee among tlio 
proiiiiuent men of tho mition. On leaving 
tlie otilce he returned to Indiana and to the 
practice of bis profession, bnt did not lose 
his interest in politics. 

His party was being imtn by factions; the 

attempt to force shivery on Kansn?? had 
awakened a bitter controversy thrt>i)ghont 
tho whole country. In 1860 the Democratic 
Natl4Mial Convention divided and nominated 
tw;o candidates — Stephen A. Douglas by the 
Northern Aving, and Jolm 0. Breckenrldge 
by the Southern. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Hendricks, Joseph A. Wright and others, 
the Indiana Democracy had pledged Itself to 
Mr. Dauglas. but Senators Bright and Fitch 
supported Brerkenridpo. Thf action taken 
by Mr. Hendricks angered Senator Bright 
Who had long been the dictator of bis party 
in the State, and who could brook no opposi- 
tion. Tlif i)arty rniifcd had only been able 
to enrry tlif Slate in 185C by a plnrallty. and 
had lost it at the elections In 1858. Divlde<i, 
it looked like an Impossiblltty for any one 
to win, bnt the extraordinary personal pop- 
ularity of Mr. nendrleks, and his p<n\W8 
as a persua-slve speaker pointed hliii ont 
as the most available man liis party had for 
the race for Governor, and he was nomi- 
nated. His Bepublican opponent was Hon. 
Henry f. Lane, then the most popular stump 
speaker in the State. Mr. Hendricks at once 
challenged him for a joint canvass of the 
State, which In ^ose days was the usual 
mediod for opposlag candidates to canvass. 
Mr. Lnno acf(<ptpd and a series of meetings 
were at onrc arran'r(^(l. 

They were not eipnilly mat« lied. Mr. 
Hendricks was tlioroughly acquainted wirii 
all the political issues of the day, was .i 
sidlted debater, and one of the most per* 
sMn**lvo niid plausible speaker;* ever on tho 
stump, lie was possessed of pleasing man- 
ners and a Undly address, which won him 
friends wherever he went. Mr. Lane pos- 
wss(?d a greafc!- i lnquence and could more 
readily aron^cd euthusiasm. and by his in- 
imitable drollery ttirn the laugh against liis 
opponent and his party, but he had not 



studied all phases of the political questions 
as c'losoly as had Mr. Hendricks, nor was he 
liis e«iual as a debater. Mr. Hendricks was 
used to the contests In the courts, while Mc 
Lane had practically retired from the prac- 
tiro. Tho porsnaslvo oloqnonco of ^fr. IT«»ij- 
(Irii ks Icoitt lii^< party from practically goiu;? 
to iiieoes, but it was a losing tight from tlie 
beginning, owing to the divisions in bla 
party, and to the great feeling that had been 
aroused by the ontimjros in Kansa.s. He had 
to under^ro tlio opiiositidn and sneers of Sen- 
ator BrIgliL, who culletl hhu the "Oily Gam- 
mon." He was defeated, but defeat did not 
detract from bis popularity. Generally a de- 
feat of tliat kind ends a poUtioiaii. but not 
so with .Mr. Hendricks. If anything, he was 
stronger with his party after his defeat than 
before. His party was successful at the 
polls In 1862. and ^Ir. Bright sought a vindi- 
cation and asked that he be retuniod to the 
Senate for at least the few days of his un- 
expired term, but his party turned a deaf 
ear to bis solicitations. He laid this at the 
door of Senator Hendricks and declared he 
would fret Ms revencre. TTo waited until 1868. 
when he became an important factor In de- 
feating Mr. Hendricks for the Democratic 
noniinatton for Pi-esldent 

Mr. Hendricks entered tiie Smate at a 
very trying moment, especially for one of 

his i)arty. The war was going on, and many 
of his party wore opposed to Its further 
prosecution, and were loudly demanding that 
I>eace should be made, no matter at what 
price. Some of flie leaders of his parly, 
such as Vallandingham. Ivong, and others, 
were openly and dellantly advocatiiiir ^hv 
cause of the South. Others were liudiug 
ftiult with the conduct of the war and were 
throwing all the obstacles possible In the 
way of the administration, ^^r. Hendricks 
did not sympathize with these extremists, 
but felt that the days of the great Republic 
were numbered, and bad advocated, if the 
Union shoidd be dissolve<l, the establisinueut 
of a Northwestorn r'..nf<Ml.-rac.v. \^■^l'!>? in- 
despaired of the L nion, he voie«l supplies of 
men and money for the support of the ad* 
ministration. Witbhi a few days after tbe 
breaking out of the war he had issued tn 
addro^s to liis jiarty fiicnds in Indiana, urg- 
ing them to stiiud loyally by the Union, aad 
not to talk of peace until the rebels bad laid 
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down their arms. The Republicans and War 
Democrats found fault with him as Senator 
because he did not take an advanced posi- 
tion in favor of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, but had he done so he would have 
lost conti-ol of his party in the State, and it 
was this control that held back the party 
from an open .revolution in Indiana . He soon 
became a leader of his party in the Senate, 
and his counsel was always for moderation. 
He supported McClellan In 1864, when that 
distinguished general rejected the platform 
on which he had been nominated for the 



thought it Avould be necessary to take as a 
candidate some pne with a military prestige, 
as it was certain the Republicans would 
nominate Grant The Democrats had tried 
McClellan in 1864, but he had been a losing 
general, and they now wanted one who had 
won fame on every battlefield on which he 
had fought. They had such a hero in Gen. 
Winfield S. Hancock, and he loomed into 
prominence at once. His military record was 
of the highest order, but as a civil officer 
he wa» untried, so, many doubts as to his 
availability existed. Mr. Hendricks and his 
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presidency, and with McClellan openly re- 
pudiated the platform. 

His talents had early called the attention 
of his part>' to him as a possible candidate 
for President in 1868, and he was ambitious 
to reach that high office. George H. Pendle- 
ton, of Ohio, the most distinguished Demo- 
crat in that State, was also an aspirant. 
There were many in the party, however, who 



friends thought they saw their chance, and 
some time before the convention began 
quietly to build up a sentiment for him. 
Along with his statesmanlike qualities, Mr. 
Hendricks possessed great skill as a poli- 
tician, and he directed his canvass with re- 
markable shrewdness. He became satisfied 
that neither Hancock nor Pendleton could 
command the necessary two-thirds vote re- 
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quired to nominate In a Democratic conven- 
tion, and be began the vork of making 

friends anions the partisans of tlioso gen- 
tlemen, without phnwhic any nnt:ijroni<?ni to 
either. The late Judge Niblack, who was 
tbe able lieutenant of Mr. Hendrlclcs* ttans 
told tbe story of tbe 1868 eimventieii a sbort 
time after tbe deatb of Mr. Hendrlclts: 

''In 1S68 wc could have nominated Hen- 
dricks at New York had it not been for a 
foolisli blunder of McDouald, \'ooi'liet!8 and 
Ftteli. Hendrlcln was not openly a candi- 
date. C. W. Woolley and otbers, of Oblo, 
had come over Into Indiana and proeuretl a 
sort of Instruction for Pendleton. None of 
us liked it, but were disposed to obey the 
InstruetkHi so long as then was any pros- 
pect for tlie succem of Pendleton. We really 
thnujrht he wns too ll^rht wel;,'ht for the 
place. Voorhee.s lirst .sturttMl out on tbe 
Chase track, but soon went over to the Han- 
cock rtde, expecting to be made tbe cbolce 
for Vice-President. He was Just then out of 
official position. So!iu' nf us who did not 
believe t'endleton could be nomiuated were 
ftx favor of ruouiug Ueudricks, and we held 
frequent consultations. We did not let Voor- 
bees know wbat was going on. Mr. Hen- 
dricks was willing to be a candidate, but 
did not wish, under the circumstances, to 
put himself in an attitude of opposition to 
Mr. Pendleton, wbo bad received tbe en- 
dorsement of Indiana. It was finally agreed 
that we shonld vote for yir. Pendleton so 
long as there was any show for his nomina- 
tion, and tben Mr. Hendricks was to be 
brougbt forward. I was to be the one wbo 
was to decide when the proper time to spring 
Mr. Ilpndrifks li;ul oorae. Of course all this 
was kept from Voorhees. When we arrived 
at New York we foniid tbe delegation from 
that State divided, but all were bostlle to 
Mr. Pendleton. They were willing to vote 
for Mr. Ilnndrirks, niid "U'e thoiifrJjt we saw 
our way cleai' to iKmiinato hiui. 

"The situation of Mr. Hendricks and his 
attitude toward Mr. Pendleton were fuUy 
explained to tbe Neu- York delegation, and 

It was a}?reed they should cast tlirir votr> 
for CJovcrnor Church until tlic; time came 
fur rallying on Mr. Hendricks. The agree- 
niont was canlod out and the liallotlng be- 
^iran. It proceeded smoothly enoujih until the 
end of the fourth t»a]lot. I was sitting some 



llttte way off from tbe Indiana delegattou, 
when I was surprised to see tbem get up and 

move off out of the hall for consultation. I 
followed nnd a^kod whnt It m^.mt. wlien I 
was iuforuied that McDonald, Voorhees ana 
Fltcb had demanded a consultation. I pro- 
tested, but it was finally agreed that I 
should reinnin In the hall and cast the vote 
of the State for Pendleton until an asn'OiV 
meut was reached by the delegation. 1 did 
so cast it on tbe fifth and sixth ballots, but 
the Poidleton men at once Jumped to thte 
conehi<!!oti that the rotirlntr of the Indiana 
dcli-K;ifiou meant trcaclicry to tlicir chief, 
and tiiey were ready fur a struggle to get 
even for such treachery. Finally the name 
of Mr. Hendricks was brought forward and 
New York voted for him. lie rapidly surge<l 
ahead of ail otbers. and would have been 
nominated on the last ballot had not Val- 
landlngtaam got up and nominated Seymour. 
The stroke was to repay Indiana for what 
the Ohio delegation deemed our trcaciicry to 
Pendleton. It was a fatal stroke. Had not 
McBonajkl and Voorhees foolishly called out 
our delegation for consultation,* thus &9tag 
us the appearance of intending treachery, we 
would have easily nominated our man." 

In this Interview Judpe Nlblack did not 
tell quite all the story. Ex Senator Bright 
had sworu to get revenge for his defeat In 
1863, and Richard J. Bright bis nephew, was 
one of the Indiana delegates, and be rtiCUsed 
to vote for Mr. Hendricks, thus preventing 
the delegation from showing a solid front 
It was the Senator who convinced tbe Ohio 
delegation that treason in tbe interest of 
Hendricks had been intended by the retire^ 
ment of the Indiann delpfrsition, and suggest- 
ed the bringing forward of the name of Mr. 
Seymour. 

In the Senate Mr. Hendricks did not oiig> 
Inato any great measure of legislation. In 

fact lie had but little opportunity to do ^'O. 
During the tirst years of his siservice tlie war 
wu.s the only matter demanding Icgislatioa, 
and during tlie remaining years reoonstnic* 
tiOtt was the problem. On the latter subject 
he stood with Presit'lcnt .Tohusou. He served 
during the impeachmt iit trial of President 
Johnson, and voted against the impeach- 
ment. ^Vhen his term expired the Republic^ 
aus had control of the Legislature, and lie 
was not re-elected. 
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In ISCS. whilo still fn the Senate, be was 
iioiuiuulutl by tbe Demooiats for Goveruoi'. 
Although he was defeated, the eontest was 
a great penonal trlmnph for hlm» aa be waa 
beatra by less than one thousand votes, 
Willie a month later General Grant (nrrieJ 
the State against Seymour by 9,50i> majority. 
Id 1872 be was again nominated for Ctov- 
«rnor, and tbat time waa sncceesfal, carry- 
ing the State by something more than one 
thousand votes, being the only man on his 
ticket, except the candidate for Suyerluteml- 
4pit of Public Instmctlon, who was elected. 
One month later General Grant carried the 
StntP by 22,500 majorltj'. His administra- 
tion as Governor was remarkably successful, 
being cleuu, pure and able. 

In 1876 his friends determined to make 
another ^ort to nominated him for the prei- 
idtmcy, but the convention finally decided in 
favor of Governor Tildeu, of New York! Mr. 
Hendricks was placed second ou the ticket 
by the nnanimons vote of Hie caoTention. He 
personally strongly objected to making the 
race for Vice-President, but Anally yielded 
to the urgent solicitation of his friends. 
HaTiug accepted the nomination, lie deter- 
mined to again test his personal popnUirity 
In Indiana. He made a most brilliant can* 
vass of the State, and personally directed the 
work of the campaign Once more victory 
perched upon liis banners, uud his party car- 
ried the State both in October and Novem- 
ber. In 1880 Mr. Hendxldca ardently de- 
sired the nomination for the presidency, but 
many of the iwrty, owing to the complicu- 
tiuus which uruac over the counting of the 
electoral vote of 1878, cUiimiag that Mr. Til- 

' den had been wroni^r illy kept out of the of- 
fl( »> to which he had been elected, demanded 
the rc-aumiuation of the old ticket, but to 
this Mr. Hendricks would not consent 
When the contest over the electoral count 
arose in 1876 many Democrats were in favor 

' of seating TUden and Hendricks by force if 
necessary, but against any such attempts 
Mr. Bendilcka firmly took bla stand* and the 
talk died away. It la believed that bad it 
act been for his firmness the seating of Mr. 
Hayes would have been accompanied by 
bloodshed, if not the destruction of the gov- 
ernment. 

Perslstoit efforts were made in 1880 to 
persuade Mr. Hendricks to consent to again 
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run with Mr. Tlld*u, but he steadfastly re- 
fused. Four years later Mi'. Hendricks 
aguiu sought the nomination, but the con- 
vention was carried off Its feet by Grover 
Cleveland, of New York, and again Mr. 
Hendricks was placed second on the ticket. 
Tills was a sore disappointment to him, and 
at first he positively refused to accept the 
nomination, but once more liis f rtNids ov«r- 
ruled hini. and persuaded him to make the 
race. >rr. Blaine wa.s the candidate of the 
iiepublicuus, and was very popular in Indi- 
ana. Mr. Hendricks felt tliat this waa the 
last time he would ever be before tte pe<q;»te 
of hi? State for an office, and lie desired that 
his last race should lie n succeasfvil nne. He 
again took charge of the party machiaery, 
and never before had such clever poUtteiil 
work been done in the State. He personally 
appealed to his friends for their support 
once more, and they answered to the ai)i)i'al. 
giving him and the ticket a. very decided 
plurality. 

He took the oath of office as Vice-Presi- 
dent on the 4th of March, 18S3. There never 
had been any community of feeling between 
him and Mr. Cievelaud, and they were soon 
In open and undisguised hoetlllty.' Mr. H^ 
dvlcks waa a party man; he believed that 
partr victory meant the placing of the i)arty 
in power, and wlien the Prei=!ident li^sued 
what ha.s been known as the "offensive par- 
tisanship" order Mr. Hendricks waa not 
sparing of his condemnation. Hla urbane 
manners made him popular as a presiding 
otlicer of the Senate, during the sljort session 
that followed his iustullation. He died sud- 
denly on the eventaig of November 25, 1885. 
His deaUi caused a shock throughout the 
country, and his funer:)l was attended »>y 
many of the distinguished men of tlie naiiou. 

Mr. Hendricks and Mr. Morton were tlie 
two great rival political leaders of the State, 
but a comparison between the two can not 
well be made, as their talents and methods 
were wholly dissimilar. Mr. Hendricks did 
uot iiave the Iron will of bis rival, but was 
his superior In the matter of placating those 
opposed to him and In harmonhdng all party 
dlflferences. As a speaker he was persuasive 
and avoided giving offense. He did not shape 
the policy of his party, as did Mr. Morton, 
but rather took that policy as public senti- 
ment seemed to make it, and turned It to 
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his own advnntngo. ITn had nion' tlt-votcfl 
personal friends than his rival, but did not 
leave bis impress on the legislation of the 
poontry as Hortan did. Tb« anlmoritleB 
ffligenderod by the civil war prevonted the 
people of Iii ll Kui from Taluing Mr. Hen- 
dricks at his true worth, and his triumphs 
at the polls, were more those of his Indl- 
Tldual im^olatlty than a tribate his abil- 
ities. After his d^th the people, hj public 
contributions, erected a statue of him lu the 
State House jfrouuds at Indianapolis. 

In IStiG tlie oleeUous in Indiana resultei 
in favor of Uie KepubUcans, and It was at 
ODce nndantood tiiat OUver P. Morton would 
be elected to the Senate to succeed Mr. Lane, 
whose torm would noon expire. When the 
Legislature met in January, 1S67, he was 
promptly elected, the Democrats casting 
tbdr Totes for Mr. VoorheeB. 

Taking aU things into coodd^ratloii, it is 
jrenerally conceded that Mr. Morton waf the 
greatest man Indiana has produced. Oliver 
Perry Morton was bmn In Wayne county, 
Indiana* Angnst 4, 1828. As a boy he dls> 
played studious habits, and was full of am- 
bition to succeed lu tho gi-eat battle of life. 
He attended the schoolti of Wayne county 
and afterward went to Miami University In 
Ohio. After leaving the University be 
studied law and entered upon the praetice 
In his uatlvo count}*. He rose rapidly in 
his profession, and soon became one of the 
leading biwyers of eastern Indiana. He was 
. a hard stndent, and his clear, analytical 
mind Pimbled him to mnst«»r all the Intrlca- 
eie.s of his i)r()fes.slon, auil as he was ambi- 
tious to rise he applied himnelf diligently. 
He had a strong, terse way of stating bla 
case either to court or Jury, that gave him 
remarkable success. In politics he followed 
the Democratic party, and threw himself 
Into a political discussion with the same 
ardor he followed In the practtoe of bla pro- 
fession. Be did not let bis poUtleal life In- 
terfere with the practice of his profession, 
but rather made it supplement it Of world- 
ly goods he had bnt a small amounl; and 
bis first thought was to secure such a prac- 
tlce at the bar as would enable him to main- 
tain himself when the time should come that 
he would seek political preferment He bad 
a mind of great power, and be applied it 
to the study and exposition of the law. 



T^'Ithln five years of his adnilttanoe to pmr- 
ticc liu had so esita1)lishe<l his reputatiou 
that he WHS appointed judge of the circuit 
tn which be lived. 

When, In 1864, the Missouri compromise 

was stricken down, and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska billwa 8 passed, Mr. Morton severed 
bis connection with the Democratic x>arty. 
He was not an aboUflonlst, but he was op- 
posed to the further extenrton of, slavery. 
At that time Indiana was a strong Demo- 
cratic Stntc. and it looked like political 
death for him to sever his connection with 
that party, Cut he did not hesitate. His rep- 
utation as a strong and fomilbto ^wakw bad 
spread over the State, so that In 1856, when 
the adherents of the new party met to select 
a State ticket, he was chosen to lead iL He 
was nominated for Governor, and at once 
prepared to enter upon the campaign. His 
competitor was Afhbel P. WlUard, the 
"Young Giant" as he was called. Wlllard 
was a man of brilllaut parts, and one of the 
most eloqn«it speaks the State evw had. 
He had been in politics for some years, and 
had stumped the State on other occasions- 
He and Morton arranged for a Joint canvass 
and it was a battle of the giants. Morton 
was the more logical and eonvUkdng speaker, 
while Wlllard was the more brlllant In 
many parts of the St;ite the doctrines advo- 
cated by Morton were extremely obnoxious, 
owing to the fact that the people nmlnly 
were of Southern birtii; but so strong and 
forcible was the oratory of Morton tliat even 
In those sections he was listened to with the 
greatest attention. In 1852 Joseph A. Wright 
had been dected Governor by a majority of 
more than 20,000. The Democratic party had 
long been in power, and had the prostl^re 
of victory, was well organized, while the 
KepubUcau party was new, and labored un- 
dor the disadvantage of being made np of 
many Incongruous elements, when the cam- 
paign of 1856 opened; bnt when It closed the 
Republicans had been wt'lded totrether into 
a comi>act party, lighting for one distinct 
purpose, and bad been defeated by less than 
six tiiousand votes. Morton had taken those 
Inconjrruons elements, and by the force of 
his will and his powers as an organizer, had 
made a great party, that was destined to I)e 
victorious at the very next election. 

Morton felt bis defeat keenly, and was 
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convinced his political carcrr was ended, 
and so expressed lilmseli: to bis iutiuiato 
Mends. He M»pU^ hlnMeU to bis profes- 
sfoii andr oommanded fhe largMt practice of 
any attorney In his circuit. Thus It stood 
when the nieiuorablo contest of 1800 came 
on. The KepubUcaui> ucUuowledged the 
tnaenlflceiit fight Mr. Horton bad made in 
hnt manj of tlicm thought it would 
Insure success if an old-line Whig, of Sta^c 
prominence, was put at the head of the 
ticket, and Henry 8. Lane was nominated. 
Morton iras mrildted to take tte aecond 
place, but refuaed, saying that he bad led 
the fight foTir years before when the nom- 
iuatiou went begging, and it was beneath 
his dignity and would be a reflection upon 
him If he sboold now take the second place. 
Finally, on the uuderstanding that if success- 
ful I,rnif» should be sent to the Senate and 
he become Governor, he consented to run. 
The Democrats had nominated David Tnr- 
pie, and the two entered upon a Joint can- 
vass. It is no reflection upon the ability of 
Mr. Turplo to say that he was entirely out- 
classed by Mr. Morton. As a debater Mr. 
Morton was remarkably sklUfnl, and he ex* 
erted all bis powers during tbe joint can' 
vase. When it was over he continued hia 
speech making In evorj- part of the State. 
He was ambitious to measure intellectual 
swords with Mr. Hendricks, who was the 
Democratic candidate for Ctovemor, but was 
not able to meet that champion of Demoo* 
racy. 

The eIe<'tlon resulted in the triumph of 
the Republicans, and Mr. Lane was prompt- 
ly elected to the Senate on the assembling 
of the Legislature, and Mr. Morton became 
Governor. The time was now ripening to 
furnish him the orcnHlon to display his un- 
rivaled executive abilities. No sooner was 
fhe dectlon of Mr. Lincoln announced than 
some of the Southern States attempted to se- 
cede from the ITiilon. They had long threat- 
ened to do this, and force seceBsion through 
war If necessary to obtain their ends. The 
NorOi bad gone on and voted for Mr. Lin- 
coln regardless of the threats, but when they 
hnd v,on the election many of them began 
to draw back and counsel non-rcBlhitaiicc, 
saying, "Let the wayward sisters go in 
peace." It remained for OUver F. Morton 
to touch the match to the slnmbetlng Area 



of patriotism in the North, and awaken that 
, great section to the pitch of meeting war 
wl^ wah A great meeting was beld in In* 
dianapolis to rejoice over the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. At that meeting Mr. Morton was 
one of the speakers, and in a wonderful 
burst of logic he demolished the pretended 
right of the South to secede, and then de> 
clared that the nation must be preserved if 
it took twice seven years of bloody war to 
save it., Tills speech was published every- 
where tibroughont the North, and all talk of 
non-retfstance ceased. 

The war came, and Governor Morton gave 
all his powers to the organization and equip- 
ment of troops. So great was his success 
that no State In the Union stood as high fur 
promptitode and dispatch in this line as did 
Indiana. While orgnuizing troops and send> < 
Ing them to the front he did not neglect 
to care for tliem afterwards, but \yhen a 
battle was fought bis agents were the first 
on Oie ground bearing reUef to the wounded. 
He folrly earned the title of the great Gov- 
ernor of the war. While tluis engaged In 
organizing and forwarding troop.s. lie had 
many elements to contend with at home. 
A large minority of the people were opposed 
to the continuance of tbt war, and openly 
attempted to thwart the efforts of the Gov- 
ernor. The Legislature of 1S63 refused lo 
enact the needed appropriation bills, and at- 
tempted to take from tbe Ctovemor ttie con* 
tnd of the militia placed in his hands by 
the constitution. The treasonable organisa- 
tiuu known as the Knights of the Golden 
Circle wae introduced from the South, and 
became very strong In some sectlMW of the 
State. Several attempto were made to as- 
sassinate him. but all failed. In the mlds^t 
of the war he was elected Governor, in 18G4, 
and as he had then a Legislature of his own 
party, bis work was made much more easy. 
Not long after the beginning of his second 
term he was stricken by paralysis, and 
praetieally lost the use of his lower limbs. 
He took a trip to Euroi>e in the hope of re- 
lief, but failed. In 1867 he was elected to 
fhe Senate and took bis seat in that body 
just when the struggle was on between 
President Tolmson and Congress over recon- 
stnictiou. Almost from the day lie entered 
the Senate he became the leader of flmt 
body. Oonkling, of New York, attempted to 
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rival hliii for nwbilo, but laekeil the power 
that Morton had In abundance. When Gen. 
Grant became President he luiiuodiately rec- 
of^nized the strength of Mr. Morton, and at 
one time offered him the place of Minister 
to England. The claims of this government 
against England on account of the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama and other Coufoderate 
cruisers were under discussion, and llireat- 
ened war. Trosldent Grant wanted Mr. 
Morton to go to England, believing that his 
powerful intellect, and his established i>atrl- 
otism would find u wa.v out of the difficulty. 
Mr. Morton declined the mission. 

In 1873 he was elected as his own suc- 
cessor, but was destined not to live to till out 
his term. Notwithstanding his groat Imdily 
atlliclion. he was seldom alisnnt fr.iiu h's s.^nt 



His mind remained clear; in fact. It seemed 
to grow more powerful as his bodily infirm- 
ities Increased. Amid his great labors in 
the Semite he was the gtilde and director 
of his party friends at home. So well was 
he recognized as the leader of his party, and 
so groat was the belief in his political wis- 
dom, tliat for many years before his death 
the party everywhere waited for him to open 
each campaign, knowing that when he had 
spoken the Issues would be declared. 

He had an ambition to bo i'resldeut. and 
in 1876 he thought he saw that blgli office 
almost within his grasp. He was the con- 
ceded loader of his party. General Grant's 
second term was drawing to a close, and 
a groat anxiety was felt for some one who 
could lead the country through the perilous 
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in tlio Senate. The pages of the Congre.s- 
sional llecord of those years bear witness to 
his labors. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on privileges and elections, and bo- 
fore it came many of the most important 
matters for senatorial action. To every ques- 
tion he gave the same thorough research. 



day.s yet before it. During his second admin- 
istration President Grant had met with 
great opposition. The whisky frauds had 
been uncartlied and had caused great scan 
dal. Mr. BlaincMr. Conkllng. ex-Secretary 
Brlstow and others were all aspiring for the 
same great office. The country had coufl- 
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4«nce In the ability and patriotism of Sen- 
ator Morton, bnt tlicy were fearful his phys- 
ical disabilities would cansc liim to brrak 
down under the teuhiou of lllliiig tUe chair 
of chief ezecntlve. Bad lie been as sound 
In body as be was iu mind he would have 
so<Mir'iT the nomination that was given to 
Mr. Hayes. After the election came the 
great struggle over the electoral count, and 
finally the device of tbe Sectoral commtsiton 
was thought of. Mr. Morton opposed that 
with great strength, holding that the consti- 
tution plai'eil the couuting of the elccityial 
vote In the hands of the Vice-President, and 
Congress bad no auttiori^ to take it away 
from Iiiin an^! dcYOlTa It upon any commis- 
sion. The bill was passod, however, and, 
notwithstanding he had opposed the meas- 
nre. be was put at Hie head of the senatorial 
part of that commission. The commission 
divided, as he predicted it would, on party 
linos, and while the country bowed to Its 
decision, it satlstied nobody, ^oou after tbe 
inauipnration of President Hiayes, Senator 
Morton departed for the Paellle coast to In- 
vestiprate matters before his committee. He 
returned from that trip mucli weaicer, and 
ou the hrst of November, 1877, died at his 
home In Indianapolis. The cort^ that fol* 
lowed bis body to tbe tomb was tbe greatest 
ever seen In Indiana. 

Dnrfnfr his life political animosities 
clouded the full arl<nowledgment of lii.s 
great powers. As a political orgaolzer he 
bad no equal, and many of those who sought 
to Judge him could recc^lse In blm alone 
the politician, and were disposed to deny 
hhn frreatness In other lines. lie was a 
great debater; In all the years of its political 
life tbe Senate bas known few that equaled 
blm as a debater. His mind was of tbe 
massive order, .".nd ho was a close and co- 
gent reasoner. On the stump, wliou di^cnss- 
ing political questions, his blows fell on his 
opponents like those of a trip-hammer; be 
crushed, oTerpowor* d. In party Unes be was 
a dictator, and could lirooli no opposition. 
He seldom attempted to placate or concil- 
iate. In party matters It was one of his 
axioms tiiat It was a waste of - time to at- 
tempt to placate any one who was disposed 
to vary his rillo^iauce, sayiut; tliat in \\w 
same lime he could win three from tlie op- 
lK>sitlou; then, too, he would say, if you 
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placate them once you will baTO to placate 

tliem at every olection. Flo was stron? iu 
ills likes and dis1il:<>K. an-l yot iiad bnt little 
malice iu his uature. la coutradistiuctiuu to 
those who advocated Slates rights, be be> 
lieved that this was a Nation, and not a 
confe«leraoy ; that the Natlim was supreme, 
and that its safety, its future power and 
grandeiu* depended upon the recognltiou of 
that fact 

« 

From 1S60 to bis death be gave aU bit* 
time to tbe service of the counti-y, and 

many liave been disposed to deny liim 
credit for possessiii.c: a great legal mind, yet 
tbe universal testimouy of those who knew 
blm when be was practicing is that be was 
really a great lawyer. After his death the 
bar assoofatlon of Indinnnpolia unanimously 
adopted a memorial, in which his abilities 
as a lawyer were thus stated: ^'Havbig 
chosen bis • profession, Senatwr Morton's 
place in It. by natural right, was the front 
rank, and without a struggle he was con- 
spicuous there by force of character, gener- 
ous Stores of learning and eminent ability. 
He was a Judge remarkable for the wise, 
speedy and impartial administration of jus- 
tice, on an important circuit, at an a^c u hcu 
most men are makiug their hrst steps iu 

professional life.'' The last speech be made 
in Indiana was on Memorial Day, 1876. An 

extract from it is given here as a sample of 
his style of oratory: 

' We will let by-goues be by-gones. We 
can not fmget the past; we ought not forget 
it Qod bas planted memory in our minds 
and we can not l)lot it out. Btit wliile we 
can not forget we can forgive, and we will 
forgive all who accept the great doctrine 
of equal llber^ and of equal rlgbte to all, 
and equal protection to all, and will be rec- 
onciled to them. And wlillo wc cm not for- 
get the past we will treat thcni as if flic 
past had uever occurred, aud that is ail liiat 
can be asked; and tiiat is true and perfect 
reconciliation. True reconcillatiou does not 
require us to forgot these dead: do.«s not re- 
quire us to for;:ct the llviug soldier and to 
cease to do him justice. We must remember 
that there is an eternal dUFerence between 
right and wroug, aud that we were on the 
riiilit side and that they were on the wronir 
side; and all we ask o£ them is that hero 
after they shall be on the right side. We 
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shonM forever remember that we were In 
the right. We want to transmit that as a 
sacred inheritauee to our remotest posterity. 
We know that In that great atnigi^e we 
were in the llgbt We were grandly in the 
rl?ht. and tlioy were terribly in thp wroncr. 
The wlinle fivillTifd world lins now said that 
we were in the ri^jiii, iiud we know that If 
there ta each a thing as right and wrong, 
we were In the right and they m i>re lu the 
wrong. We want that frmnd distinction to 
pass down to all tiini-; but that is entirely 
consistent with true reconciliation. We say 
to those who were on the other ilde of the 
groat contest that cost ns so dearly in blood 
and treasure — that cost us so mtich sufTer- 
Ing and sacrifice, that while we shall forever 
cherish the lessons that were taught us by 
that etmggle, and while we shall forsTer 
stand hy the principles that we maintained 
lu that contest all we ask of them Is that 
they shall hereafter stand upon those prin- 
ciples, and let us go forward, hand lu band, 
and aa Amerleans, and as brethren through 
all the fntttre pages of onr conntry's his- 
tory." 

* 

The t^ople of the State have erected a 

statue to his memory at Indianapolis, and 
tlio Lcgrlslntnrc tins ordered one placed in 
the Capitol at Washington. 

The session of the Legislature In 1869 
witnessed a most ex<'Iting senatorial con- 
test. The Republicans had a majority on 
joint ballot, and In cancns had nominated 
for Senator Will Gnmback, who had Just 
been elected Lieutenant-0"\''rn(>v After 
his nomination It was developed that hie 
would meet with considerable opposition In 
the ranks of Ms own party, and the story 
of ttiat opposition brought > ii^^ht some 
stranpe thinjrs in politics. Before the Re- 
publican convention of 1868 there were two 
candidates for the nomination for Governor 
—Hon. Conrad Baker, who was acting as 
Governor, filling out the unexpired term of 
Governor ^forton. and Will rtmiTiack, who 
was acting Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. lieu- 
drleks bad been nominated by the Demo< 
crats. Although he was a candidate for the 
gubernntorinl nomination, it was an open 
secret thnf Mr. Cumback's n-nl ambition was 
to go to the Senate, and he Avas in reality 
a candidate for that place. Mr. Hendricks 



was in the Senate when he was nominated 
for Governor, and Mr. f'uml>ack conceived 
the idea that he would resign Uin seat iu 
the Senate to make the race for Govemor. 
On that supposition he wrote a letter to 
Govemnr Rnker annonnolng that his real 
amlHtion was for the Senate, and suggesting 
that in case ^Ir. Hendricks should resign 
the party appointed to fill out bis unexpired 
term would have the advantage In the race 
before the Legislature, and that In ease he 
should be appointed, of course be would not 
go before the convention as a candidate for 
Goremor, and consequenUy Mr. Baker 
would have a clear field. Ur. Hendricks did 
not resign, and there w.is no vacaner to be 
hiled by Governor Baker. The Governor 
kept the letter of Mr. Oumback a secret, and 
they both went before tiie convention, Hr. 
Baker being nominated for Governor and 
Mr. rumbaek for Lieutenant-Governor. They 
both canvassed the State, and both were 
elected, no intimation of the senatorial let- 
ter having reached tbe public. 

After Mr. Gnmback had recdved the 
caucus nomination rumors of the existence 
of this mysterious letter began to float 
around, and his enemies seized upon it to 
bring about his defeat The opposition to 
him was led by Senator James Huglies, of 
^fonroe county Before the war Mr. Hughe.? 
had been a Democrat, but during the war, 
and up to 1969, bad co-operated with the Be- 
p^bllcuis. This letter was called for by a 
resolution of the Senate, and a copy was 
furnished !)y the Governor. When the vote 
for Senator was taken it was found that in 
each House diere were some Republicans 
who would not vote for Cumback, and he 
lacked six votes of having enough to dect 
him. In Joint convention the vote stood: 
Cumback, 70; Hendricks, 64, and scattering, 
16. Several baUtos were token, but on the 
fonrdi the real secret was divulged. The 
name of Mr. Hendricks was withdrawn and 
that of Senator Hufrhes substituted In hopes 
that the scattering iiepublican vote would be 
cast for him and he would be elected by tbe 
aid of the Tlendrhks vote: but the fehenie 
failed to materiaUzc, for it was found he 
could get none of tbe Republican votes, nor 
could he command all that irad been ca55t for 
Mr. Hendricks. The Republicans then with- 
drew the name of Mr. Cumback and substi- 
tuted that of Daniel D. Pratt, and he was 
elected. 
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Daniel Dam'ln Pratt was born at Paler- 
mo, Maine, October 24. 1813. His father was 
a physician, and while Daniel was still an 
Infant removed to Madison county. New 
York, where on a farm of sixty acres, and 
bis practice as a physician, he raised and 
educated his family of six children. Daniel 
received his primary education in the schools 
of Madison county and then attended Caze- 
novia Seminary. From there he went to 
Hamilton College, ^-aduating in 1831. He 
was a hard student, and because of his fine 
classical education, and his oratorical abil- 
ity, he was selected as the valedictorian of 
his class. In college he was noted for his 
stadious habits and his high Ideal of man- 
hood. He early developed remarkable pow- 
ers of oratory, and was the chosen spokes- 
man of his class at all times. After grad- 
natlng, he was given a professorship In bis 
alma mater, but teaching was not his am- 
bition. He had determined to be a lawyer, 
and as tlie West offered more inducements 
for a young and ambitions man he made 
up his mind to seek a home in the "West. A 
family council was held, and by the contri- 
bution of all the members the sum of thirty 
dollars and a silver watch was made up for 
blm to begin life w^Ith. With that little 
wealth and the prayers and good wishes 
of a pious mother he started for Indiana. 
Much of the Journey he made on foot. On 
arriving at Ulsing Sun he began teaching 
school to add to his depleted store of cash, 
but his mind was still bent on the law. 
As soon as he could he removed to Indian- 
apolis, and there found a place in the office 
of Calvin Fletcher, one of the ablest and 
most successful lawyers in Indiana at that 
time. 

Mr. Fletcher early recognized the worth 
of the young man, and gave blm his coun- 
tenance and support in the study of his 
chosen profession. Much of the business of 
lawyers at that time was the collection of 
money for Eastern mercantile houses, and 
this frequently necessitated long journeys 
on horseback, through the almost trackless 
forests. In this branch of the business 
young Pratt was employed by Mr. Fletcher. 
He frequently made trips as far north as 
Fort Wayne, and became remarkably suc- 
cessful in getting money from slow debtors. 
In 1836 he settled at Logansport, and soon 



became known as the ablest lawyer of 
northern Indiana, a distinction he enjoyed 
until his death. Before a Jurj' he was al- 
most Irresistible. He established a reputa- 
tion for fairness and honesty In conducting 
a case to such an extent that when he told 
a Jury that this was the law, or that the 
true facts in a case, they relied upon his 
word. He made it a golden rule In the trial 
of a case to never misrepresent either tlie 
law or the facts to the court or Jury. He 
did not interest himself in politics, as did 
most of the young lawyers, but still was not 
wholly Indifferent. He had no desire to 
hold political office, but diligently pursued 
his profession. In 1847 he was nominated 
for Congress, but was defeated. He was a 
Whig and believed In the doctrines of that 
I>olltlcal organization. In 1851-3 be served liv 




Hon. Daniel D. Pratt. 



the State Legislature, and was one of the 
leaders of that body. 

When the Republican party was organ- 
Izeil he united with It. In 1860 he was a del- 
egate to the convention at Chicago which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln, and was made 
one of the secretaries. He had a voice of 
great power, and was assigned the duty of 
calling the roll and making all announce- 
ments. His voice rang out over that vast 
and tumultuous assemblage so that he was 
distinctly heard in every part. During tlie 
civil war he was the steadfast friend of the 
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ndmiulstratiou, aud clld nnirli to encourage 
<>uli8tments. ITe was .1 large man physirnlly, 
weighlug more than tliree hundred pounds, 
ana could not go to the front blmaelf, but 
he spent his moner fretiy In caring for the 
families of those who did po. Hf prave one 
son to the country, who was killed at the 
battle of Gettysburg. In 1868 he was nom- 
inated and dected to Congress to sncceed 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, but was devated to 
the SeiMvte before he took bis seat In the 
House. 

The Senate did not suit him. He did not 
like the strife of politics, aud the scramble 
for office, and at one time, without oonsnlt- 
ing his friends, sent his resiguntion to the 
governor. His colleague, Senator Morton, 
heard of It, and hastily telegraphetl the 
■Govemor to keep the resignation a secret. 
He then prevailed upon Mr. Pratt to with- 
draw It, at least until the election of a Re- 
publlcnn T-ppislature wis assured. In the 
Senate he was not a talking member, but 
was counted as one of the most Industrions 
of committee workers, fie was chairman 
of the committee to investigate the Ku-Klux 
ontrn?r<*s in the South, and his report had 
much to do with breaJciug up tlmt most in- 
famoQS of organlntions. The repwt caused 
the most profound s^isation throughout the 
North. The people of the whole country had 
hegrnn to realize his sterling integrity, and 
when his report was made one was found 
to deny eltiier the truth of the facts set forth 
or the condusions arrlTed at The following 
incident which occurred while lie was chair- 
man of the Senate committee on pensions 
will illustrate bis honesty and hrmness in 
the dlsdiarge of what he deemed to be his 
duty: About 1873 a brigadier-general of the 
regular army died at Washinprton. At the 
time of his dcatli lie was chief of the ord- 
nance bureau. A bill was introduced and 
passed the House granting his wldow.a pen- 
slon of HOO par montii. Qeneral Bherman, 
President Grant and others interested them- 
selves in the effort to get the Senate com- 
mittee to report favorably on the bill. 3Ir. 
Pratt set his bead firmly against it and r» 
fused to be influenced. He held ttiat there 
was no reason for the pension such as would 
justify it; that the deceased had been edu- 
cated by the government; that during the 
war be bad not served at the front, but at 



Washington: that while his services had 
been valtiahle. they were not more so than 
those of hundreds and thousands of others 
who had been at the front and borne all the 
haidships; that be bad always drawn a 
large salary, and ought to have provided for 
his family: tliat he did not die from any dis- 
ease contracted in the service, and that until 
the govemmrat was willing to grant pen* 
slons to flie thousands of worthy widows of 
privates who had died since the war, he 
could not and would not vote to make an 
exception la faror of the widow of any offi- 
cer. 

He was defeated for re-electloa in 18T5, 
by Hon. Joseph E. McDonald, but was soon 

afterward appointed Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and had much to do with the 
exposure and prosecution of the wiiisky 
frauds. In 1876 tiie Republicans wanted him 
to take the race for Goyemor. but he re- 
fused. On retiring from the ofncc of Rev- 
eune ronmiissioner he returned to Logans- 
port and resumed the practice of law. He 
died there on Sunday, June 17, 1877. His 
death was sudden and caused a shock to 
the whole State. Some time before his death 
he began writing for the Logansport Staf 
a scries of papers giving some of his early 
reminiscences. On the morning of his death 
he was dictating one of those papers to his 
daughter. He luid been In his usual health 
aud no one dreamed of what was comiu;^. 
He was telilng the story of a temptation 
tibat assailed him In his early life. He had 
been sent to Clacinnat^q <^;>Bqd8Joq uo *i 
Calvin Fletclier, to pay over at that place 
a collection of $2,000. Just before he started 
the cashier of the bank at Indianapolis gave 
him 120,000 In currency to take to (^ndnnatL 
As he approached Cincinnati, he saw a 
steamboat descending the Ohio, and tlie 
thought came across bis mind that he could 
take that boat and escape to Texas with 
the money and thus lay the foundation of 
a fortune for himself. The concluding sen- 
tence was follows: "And what think yon. 
gentle reader, were the association thoughts 
that same to my rescue? Away, over rivers 
and mountains, a thousand miles distant, in 
an humble farmhouse, on a bench, an aged 
mother, reading to her boy from the oracles 
of Uod." 

After pronouncing the above words, bis 
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daughter waited a moment for him to con- 
tinue, when, looking around s1h> snn- that ho 
was dead in his choir. A tear sUll stood 
in his eye, brought there by the Uuwgbt ot 
his mothor. EUs fimeial was attended by a 
Inrj^e concourse of pcoptet amonff whom was 
ex-Socretary Bristow. 

Mr. Pratt was not what the world would 
eall a great man» bnt he had talents of a 
high order. Wenddl Phnitpa prononneed 
him the most absolutely honest man he erer 
knew. Ex-Secretarj* Bristow once said to 
the writer of this that he had never known 
any one so absolutely oonselenttous In the 
discharge of public duties as Mr. Pratt. He 
was of a eheerf ol disposition and always had 



n kind snifle nnd word for every one. Dur- 
ing his life be loane<l a preat deal of money, 
l)ut never was known to oppress a debtor. 
In his will he directed his executor not to 
dlstreas any one who was in debt to him. 
At <Mie time the legal rate of interest \n In- 
diana was ten per cent. At that rate he 
had loaned inrpe sums. When the Legisla- 
ture passed a hiw rodiiciug the rate In the 
future, he sent to all his debtors, had them 
draw np new notes at the rednced rataa, 
althongh he was Mititled to claim and eol« 
lect the rate as fixed in Uie <dd notes. In 
charity he was a llb^al giver, and distress 
always appealed to him. 
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And I saw the phantom nrniy come, 
With never a sound of life or drum, 
But keeping step to a niudied hum 

Of walling lamentation; 
The martjred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chanoellorsville— 
The men whose wasted bodies fill 

The patriot graves of the nation. 

And there came the unknown dead, the men 
Who died in fever swamp and fen. 
The slowly starved of prison iMUi; 
And marching beside fb» others, 

Onme the dusky martyrs of Pillow's fl?:ht. 
With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright, 
I thought — 'twas Uie pale moonlight — 
They looked as white as their brolhsn. 



And so all night marched the nation's dead. 
With never a banner above them spread. 
No sign save the baie, uncovered head 

Of their silent, grim Reviewer! 
With never an arch bnt the vaulted sky, 
With not a flower save those which lie 
On distant graves, for love could buy 

No gift that was purer or truer. 

So all night long moved the strange array; 
So all night long till the break of day 
I wat6hed for one who had passed away 
Wttii a reverent awe and wonder; 

Till a bine cap waved in the lengthening line, 
Till I knew that one who was kin of mine 
Had come, and 1 spoke — and io, that sign 
Wakened me from my slnmber. 
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WOMEN IN THE WAR 

BY WILLIAM HBNST SMITH. 



N§ver was tbere a more devoted and 
heroic band of women than fbat which wait 

luto the camps and hospitals to eare for the 
sick and wounded of our army. It is true 
that tbere were many who were inexperi- 
enced and wtOioiit any qnalUlcatlona for the 
dnflea they assomed, trat there were manr 
others whose kind and loving ministrations 
eaTed the army and their friends buudreds 
and thousands of soldiers who would hare 
died had It not been for them. There were 
many Yolnnteer nvraea not In ttie regular em- 
ploy of the government who were Indeed 
angels of mercy. Some were the wives and 
mothers of soldiers in the field, while others 
had "no eon or brotiiw theroi" but went to 
their dalles throoch pore love of humanity* 
Some of them gave their lives for the cause. 
Mrs. Barlow, the heroic wife of the lieroic 
general, went to her grave through her de- 
votfon to the sick and wounded soldiers of 
h«r husband's command; nor was hers a sol- 
itary case. So did Miss Ceorgia "WiUetf?, of 
Jersey City. Beautiful, accomplished, with 
a bright future before her, she sowed the 
seeds of consumption by exposing hersdf to 
rsin, cold and storm in looking after tiie 
wounded. Heroic, devoted, she gave time, 
thought, strength, life In carrying comfort 
and blessing to the suffering and dying, and 
je/t, strange to say* eyery possible obstade 
was thrown in her way to prevent her from 
ministering to those she liad come to serve. 

When the war broke out, General Scott 
gave to Miss Dix absolute control of the em- 
ployment and distribution of nurses, and 
she held her sway until the end. She had a 
theory that no woman who was even passa- 
bly good looking would make a good Hurse, 
and rejected all applicants unless they had a 
physiognomy that would hare done for the 
first witch in Macbeth. Miss- Wlllets had 
been around the hospitals in Washington for 
some time, and had made friends of those 
in authority. She was thus engaged when 



ttie news eame ni the tenlble batde of the 
Wilderness, and that Fredericksburg was 

filled with the wounded. She obtained a 
pass for Fredericksburg, and within two 
hours was on the boat ready for the trip. 

The boat had just come in, bearing a load 
of the wounded. Some were still on board 
and suffering terribly from thirst and the 
fever of their wounds. "With characteristic 
energy she set about relieving them, when 
Hiss Dlz made her appsarance. Sho de- 
manded to know who shs waa and what she 
was doing there. She was Informed that 
she was there to go to Fredericksburg. Miss 
Dix ordered her off the boat, but the high- 
spirited girl refused, saying she had a pass 
from the Surgeon-GeneraL Miss Six was 
not satisfied, and declared that the Surgeon- 
General liad no autliority to issue such a 
pass and she would have it revoked. Miss 
Wlllets wrat on witii h^ minlstKattons, and 
informed the irate head of the nurse depart- 
ment of tlie army that in that case she would 
appeal to Mr. Lincoln. She went to Freder- 
icksburg and was an angel of mercy to 
many a wounded sufferer. 

At the first many of the hl|^ medical ofll' 

clals of the army were bittttdy hostile to 
the admission of women as nurses in the 
hospitals, and this prejudice against them 
was hard to overcome, but It did finally giv€f 
way. The late Mrs. Jane Swisshdm, in a 
letter to the New York Tribune, gave a 
graphic description of how she broke Into 
one of the Washington hospitals as a nurse, 
and bow she was finally dismissed tm writ- 
ing about the condition of affoirs in another. 
There was one hospital in the city from 
wlilcli women nurses were rigidly e.xclude<i. 
It was the one over which Surgeon Baxter 
presided. He did not bdieve in women, and 
would not haTe them around. One day Ifrs. 
Swisslielm went to the ho.'^pltal simply as a 
visitor. In talking to one of the wounded 
she asked if there was nothing she could do 
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for him. He replied thnt there was uothln? 
unless It was to give lilru something to 
quench bl^ thirst; that if the boys could only 
set somefhlng a little sour It would prove 
a great comfort Tlie next day ehe procured 
some lemons, and squeezed t!u' jni o iuto a 
glass Jnr. nrtdJngr some Kiicrur, aud with this 
under her urm uud a glass tumbler she 
again went to ttie hosidtal and divided this 
Uttle store among them. Day after day she 
r( *nrnf>(l, sometimes with her jar of lemon 
juice, aud .sonietlmes with a Uttle wine. 

She soou got to assisting In dressing the 
woandfl» and tadptng in other ways, and no 
notice was taken of her, btit she could never 
gain admittance except durinL' t!H> 'hmivs al- 
lotted to visitors. But the rest of the story 
U best told In her own words. She waa 
standing one dajr by the cot of a soldter 
who had died from botvital gangrone, when 
a gentloinnn onme up whom she recognized 
as oue of the doctors, when the foUowlag 
conversation occtured: 

"Doctor, is not this hospital gangreneT' 

"I am sorry to say, madam, that It Is." 

"Then yon want lemons?" " 

"We would l)€ glad to have theui." 

"Glad to have them? Why, you must 
have tiiem." 

He seemed surprised at my earnestness, 
and set about explalninp '•\\'e sent to the 
Sanitary Commission last week aud got half 
a box,** 

"Sanitary Commission, and half a hoz of 
lemons? How many wounded have yon? 

"Seven hundred mxi tiftv " 

"Seven hundred and tlfty wounded men! 
Hospital gangrene, and half a box of 
lemoosr* 

"Well, that is all we could get; govern- 
ment provides none; but our chaplain Is from 
Boston. His wife has written to some 
fHends fhero and expects a box next week.** 
*To Boston for a box of temona'* 
I at once wrote a short note to the Mew 
York Tribune: "Hospital gangrene has 
broken out In Wnshlnetoii, aud we w.int 
lemons I lemons! lemons I lemons! ^so man or 

woman In health has a right to a glass of 
lemonade nntll these men have all they 

ne<Ml." 

To that sfhrlnp note she signed lier name 
and sent it to the Tribune. 2She relates that 
It appeared In the paper the next day, and 
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the first who responded was Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, Speaker of tlie House of Representa- 
tives, who sent her a box of lemons and five 
dollars, with a request to let him know when 
she wanted more. The answers to the appeal 
came from every direction, and lemons bt^ 
gan pouring; into Washington, Governor 
Ajndrew, of Massachusetts, sending two hun- 
dred boxes to the Snigeon-Oeneral. So great 
was the quantity sent to her address that 
for a while she had twenty ladies, some of 
them wirh ainbulanfcs. distributing them to 
the various hospitals. For that season hos- 
pital gangrene was driven out of Washing- 
ton. 

A day or two afterward she was sur- 
prised wiien <»ne of the surgeons asked her 
If she would like to stay in the hospital, and 
Baying if she would a room shonld 
be prepared for her. She was told 
that Surgeon Baxter had sent him 
to make her the offer, and to her astonish- 
ment she discovered It had been with Mr. 
Baxter she bad held her animated conversa* 
tlon about the need of lemons. She re* 
mained for some time, until one day she 
Ytsite<l another hospital, the pride of Wash- 
ington, for it was always kept in the most 
Immaculate order, ttiat is so far as outward 
cleanliness was cono«iied. Bvery sheet was 
snowy white, and dirt could not be found. 
She discovered, however, that amid all that 
l>eautiful- cleaniiness the hospital was actu- 
ally swarming with vermin. She wzoto an 
account <tf it for the Tribune, and *'pro- 
fessinnal courtesy" reqnlrtsl that she should 
be l)arred out of a place in which she was 
doing so much good, for reflecting upon the 
management of another place where the sick 
and wounded w«ps kept She had, howevw. 
made a fast friend In Secretary Stanton, that 
man who cared nothing for the dream called 
"professional courtesy," and he gave her 
authority to visit and minister to the soldiers 
at her own wiU. 

For some days after the beginning of the 

battle of the ^^'i!d(■^ne88 the wounded kept 
pouring Into Fredericksburg, until every 
available place was filled. No adeiiuate pro- 
vision bad been made for th^ reception. 

Tliere was a lack of surgeons, of nurses, of 
ht'ds. f.f supplies of all kinds, aud hundreds 
laid there in the rain aud hot sun, and agon- 
faKd and died for want of attention. It was 
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one of the most terrible scenes of tbe wbole 

wnr. Thom^arKls of woiin(]e<l wero ther(>. 
and only a handful of snr£T»»ons — not enough 
to visit half tlie puUeuts once in every 
twentjr-f our hours. The old theater had been 
turned into a teniponuy hospital. On tho 
basement floor of that bulldiii? nboiir two 
bnndrod desperately wounded iue!i re- 
mained for several days. The floor was ou 
a level vlth the ground outside* and the rain 
bad washed the mud Into the room, right 
air.on? tlip woundod and dyiuir. Sokio 
them were nearly naked, and none had beds 
—not even straw to Ue oiB. They had no 
care except such as the surgeons could give 
In their liasty visits. It was a terrible time, 
and ninny a man went from that ho\i«o to 
his giave who could and would have been 
saved could he have received even a Uttle 
attention. At last a few nurses were got 
through from Washington, and the patiently 
suffering men received the care they so much 
needed. 

Spottsyhania added another horrible 
griKt to the overburdened town» and it was 
weeks before they could be properly taken 
care of. What suffering was crowded into 
those weeks! Tho poopl(> poured out lavish- 
ly of theJr wealth to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and never before In all the history of 
the world had so much be^ done to assuage 
the horrors of .war. yet there were timcH 
when it seemed as If the sick and woundid 
were abandoned and forgotten by almost all 
tbe world. 

One of those times were the weeks which 
passed from ttie day General Grantee heroic 
army plunged fts advanced guard into tho 
Wilderness until after tho army had sottlotl 
down to the siege of Petersburg, a period 
of about fifty days. In those flfiy days more 
than 60,000 of the Union army were wound- 
ed. Not all of them so badly Injured as to 
require that they should bo smt li.u.k to 
the hospitals, but it is estimated tlmt over 
30.000 were sent back within the first twenty 
days. The roads from Washington were all 
hlorkaded by supplies and reinforcements 
tliat were being rushed along to the army =!o 
stoutly contending for the victory, and it 
was almost Impossible to get supplies for the 
wounded forwarded. But, as I said, after 
aAV'hile a fow of tho dovotcd nurses did get 
through, and among them was Mrs. Barlow, 



the wife of the general. Those few lierolc 
wonion did what thoy could, aud it was an 
immense deal, but they could not do aU that 
was needed.^ When they rested or slept na ^ 
one could tell, for at all hours tiiey were 
found passing among the men they came 
to help and pave. They brought order o\it of 
chaos, clieerlulne.ss out of gloom; forced tlte 
surgeons to extm efforts; dressed wounds, 
administered medicine, held patients while 
amputation!^ wore pei*formed. mnde beds and 
pillows, and cushions to put uuder wounded 
limbs; carried water; cooked for the hospit- 
als; did all kinds of menial work, and amid 
it all had a kind and cheering word, a tender 
smile for the suffering and a prayer for the 
dying. 

Xo history of tlie war of the rebellion will 
bo conipiote unlc-.'is it lias one big chaptor 
devoted to the work of Uie nurses, and that 
chapter it will be bard to write, for the War 
Department Is almost wboUy Without a rec- 
ord of the nurses. The employment and 
manaj^ement of the nurses was originally 
gi\ en to Miss Dix, and if she kept any record 
ft was never turned over to Oie d^rtment 
Many nurses were employed directly by the 
Surer eon-General, Pome were authorizrd by 
the Secretary of War, and some by generals 
commanding in the field. The pay of a nurse 
was fixed at 912 per month, but hundreds 
s»Tved without pay. The war came so sud- 
denlj' that the government had no orcanlze<l 
system, such as had prevailed in some of the 
European countries after the Crimean war, 
and it took long to organize one. But when 
once organised it did a wonderful work. 

They did not confine their work to estab- 
lisliod hospitals in camp and fiold, but wo>*e 
found where the battle raged and whore the 
contest was hottest, when even the bravest 
of the soldiers were fain to shrink back and 
seek shelter from the storm of shot In the 
iiiidst of thf? storm of war they wont about 
helping the wounded. This was especially 
Uie case at Gettysburg, During the last two 
days of that awful struggle women were 
.seen flitting here and there over the field, be- 
tween t'lo two armies, carrying: needed relief, 
and all nigtit long they traveled the path the: 
battle followed to succor the wounded and 
dying. But comparatively few of all those 
heroic women are now living. How many 
none can tell. Their memory still lives in 
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the lireasts of those who raceiTed their mln- 

Istnitlonn. 



Monuments have been erected to the sol- 
(liera who died la tlie seri^ce, but I know of 
but one built to oommemorate the services 
of a fs.ithftal nurse, and that Is at Fort 

Wayne, Ind. It is a beautiful monument of 
the pnrost white mfirbl<». On the die is cut a 
design Intended to commemorate her serv- 
ices. It Is a scene near Kenesaw Mountain. 
A wounded soldier stts near the door of a 
tent used for hospital purposes, with his cup 
and cnntoen bj- his side. Over tho camp-fire 
are the camp kettle and coffee pot The 



nui-se is iNisslng from the Are to the soldier, 
bearin?: a cup of coffoe, which the soldier 
reaches out to receive. The monument was 
erected to Mrs. Bllsa George, who died at 
Wilmington, N. C, In 186S, after taking part 
In tl\e "march to the sea " Tl^c inscription 
gives the dnte of lier death, antl thn^ pom- 
memoratcs her worth: "After faitli fully aid- 
ing with her fHendly bands, and cheering 
with her Christian and motherly voice, tiie 
sickly and wounded of our army ou the 
march, on tlie battlefield and in the hospital 
for over three yeai-s, the heroine fell at her 
post, honored and lored by all who knew 
her." 



COMRADES KNOWN IN MARCHES MANY. 



Comrades luiown in marches many, 
Comrades tried In dangers many, 
Comrades bound by memories many, 

Brothers ever let us bp. 
NVounds or 8ickneJ?s may divide us, 
Marching orders may divide us. 
But whatever fate betide us* 

Brothers <tf tiie heart are we* 

Comrades known by faith the dearest. 
Tried when deatii was near and nearest. 

Bound we are by ties the dearest, 

lli otlitTs pvprmore to be. 
And, if spared, and growing older, 
Shoulder still In Une with shoulder. 
And with hearts no thrill the colder. 

Brothers ever we shall be. 

By communion of the banner — 

Crimson, wliity and starry banner — 
By the bnptlsm of the banner — 

Cliildren of one church are we. 
Creed nor faction can divide us; 
Race nor language can divide u»; 
Still, whatever fate betide us. 

Children of the Flag are we. 



BY CHAS. G. UALPINE, 
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STATE PSIDE 



Bv s. c. cm.i:^ii. 



An article In the July ludiauiau by Miss 
Mai7 E. GafdwiU on ''State Pride'* la at* 
traetlng much attrition for the plain truths 

it states. I think, howfver, durlDg the last 
few yeai-s (he title of iloosier, that was 
formerly a reproach, has now become one 
of honor. We have much to be proud of aa 
a State»i not only for the material resourcea 
and the beatity of our srpnpry to wliich the 
writer cnlls' rittcntJon, but for our lu-hieve- 
ments iu literature, music and educatiou. 
Wo State lurpaaaea onn in tiie number and 
exoellence of our eehoola and nnlyeraltleSi 
We have the best grade of teachers and the 
best school system in the United States. Our 
Senators and Kepresentatlves are among the 
forraioet atatesmen, Bx^Preeldait Harrlaon 
was selected one of the attorneys before the 
Venezuela commission in Paris. 

In literatm-e we stand first, iucluding 
sucli prominent writers James Whitcomb 
RUey, the Hoosler poet; Gen. Xiow Wallace, 
with bis famous '*Boi Hni" and "Prince of 
India"; Charles Major, the author of the 
latest Hueeossful novel. "Kniprhthood"; Ben 
S. Parker, Lee O. Harris, Mrs. E. S. L. 
Thompson are poets whose sweet strains 
have appealed to many hearts. Then 
is John Clark Rldpath, one of the greatest 
historians of the thm-s and W. IT. Smith, 
author of the celebrated "History of ludl* 
ana," tiiat has become a recognized author- 
ity not only In our own State but elsewhere. 
Only last week In Boston I saw reference 
mnde to it to settle an arjcrTinient, showing It 
has become a .standard work. Mr. Smith's 
sketch of John Quincy Adams in the July 
Indianlan Is a most *^**'"«**"g article that 
should be brought to the notice of all the 
students in our high schools. 

In music our State ranks high. During 
the last week in June was held the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the Music Tsach- 



erii' Association, the oldest Slate musical 
organisation In the country; so h^ again 
we lead. Many <tf our vocalists ami instru- 
mentalists liave more than a local fame, and 
Miss Hirdice Klye has an international rep- 
utation. She has played before most of the 
courts of Bunype and at our republloan court 
at 0ie White House. She has won brUUant 
triumplis In otir largest cities .ind in London, 
Paris, lierlln, Dresden. Tlenna, and other 
great musical centers of the old world, where 
She has been crowned with glory and fame. 
In painting, too. Miss Blye baa distlngnlshed 
herself and exhibited her palntlns'.«« in the 
famous art galleries of London, where she 
won much praise. Were not her talents of 
the brush overshadowed by her musical 
genius, it is predicted die would have be- 
come eminent in the art world, I was told 
last week by an artist in New York that 
Miss Blye and Mrs. Boswell, of Kentl&nd, 
had been lUTlted to send some of tfaeir pslnt^ 
ings to the art exhibit in the eaiiy autumn. 
They have done clever work in water colors 
and oil tiiat would do credit to the best 
modern masters. 

Amos Butler, of the Academy of tfcl* 
ence, is an authority on birds. Mrs. May 
Wrljxht Sewall, one of our brainiest women, 
is president of the International Council, re- 
cently held iu London. In Journalism, John 
T. McCuteheon has risen to the hlgfiest 
grade. His articles and cablegnuns on Ife* 
nila and the war are influencing the Presi- 
dent and moldincr public opinion. And so 
we might continue indefinitely, for In law. 
medicine and. in fact, in every profession 
and enterprise, are men and women who by 
their achievements reflect honor on their na- 
tive State. Nature and art combine to make 
Indiana one of the fairest in the Union of 
st.'ites. In intfiiic:ence and Ittmary culture 
it is surpassed by none. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 
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ADVENTURES OF COL HAS 



In the year 1778 a notorious Tory leader, 
McDonfiWl. at the bead of tliree huudred 
lacUaus and Tories, were committiug great 
raTAfes on fhe fronttwa, and andadotiSly 
cariTliV on tiiatr depredatloiiB In the vidii* 
Ity of the forts of Schoharie, which were all 
so weekly trnrrlsoned that they could offer 
no reslBtaucc to tbem. GoL Harper, stationed 
at one of tiie fortai peroelvlng fbe wantook 
tmrbarlttea <tf tiie enemy, resolTed to nndar- 
take a journey to Albany In order to procure 
snfficiont aid to arrest tlu'm In their career. 
It was aa expedition full of peril, but be 
sallied iMddly forth, and altboni^ the enemy 
lined Ua entire route, he undauntedly re- 
solved to secure help for the perlshin;; inhab- 
it;! nts or sacrlllce his own life in the attempt. 
Uis first day's journey was uninterrupted, 
and at evenliis l^e rode np to a Tory taveni. 
cooUy demanded a ruoiu. and without ap* 
parent fear or apprehension retired for the 
night. But he was not unprepared. Prea- 
eutly there was a loud rapping at the door. 
He demanded what waa wanted. *'We 
want to ^ee Col. Harper," was the reply. He 
di'liheratoly arow. unlocked the door, and 
taking bis sword and pistols, seated himself 
on the bed to receive his visitors. They were 
fonr* and entered binaterlngly. and with 
threatening aspects. The colonel raised his 
pistols and said, "Step one inch over that 
marli, and you are dead men." There waa 
something in liis determined and resolute 
aspect that airested their progress. Their 
holdness filed before bis unflinching eye, and 
irresolutely they lool;i iT from one to the 
other, at a loss bow to proceed. In vain did 
they look fw a sign of weakness in Ills man- 
ner; the least show of sueb a thing would 
have proved his destruction. Overawed, 
and abashed, they retreated from his pres- 
ence with wliat grace they could, and left 
him mastiar of tlie Held. Still, howoTer, feel- 
tng himself Inseenre, he did not sleep again 
that night, but kept a wary watch. In the 
morning he boldly mounted his horse, and> 



although the enemy was concealed In the 
vicinity of the house, for some reason be 
was allowed to pass unmolested. But an 
Indian followed him almost the entire rest 
of the way; whenoTer the odond wonld^ 
turn and present a pistol he would run with 
all his might, but again stf^il rnntiously In 
bis rear. Uninjured the colonel reached 
Albany, procured aid, hastened back to 
Bdioharie, and wreaked a sodden letrllnitton 
on the marauders. 

The following account of another success* 
fui entei-prise of Ck>L Harper we find in 
Campbell's "Annals of Tyron County": 

In fb» year 1777 he bad command of one 
of the forts in Schoharie county and of aU 
the frontier stations in that region. Ho left 
the fort in Schoharie and came out through 
the woods to Har];>er8fleld. in the time of 
making sugar, and thence laid his course for 
Cherry YaUey to Investigate the state of 
things there, and as he was pursuing a blind 
kind of Indian trail and was ascending what 
are now called Decatur hills, be cast bis eye 
forward, and saw a company of men coming 
directly toward him who had the appearance 
of Indians. He knew that if be attempted 
to tlee from them they would shoot him 
down. He resolved to advance right up to 
them and make ttie best shift for himself 
he could. As soon as he came near enough 
to discern the white of their eyes he knew 
the head man and several others. The head 
man's name waa Peter, an Indian with 
whom GoL EUuper had often traded at 
Oquago before the Ret<dntl6n began. The 
colonel had bis greatcoat on, so that his 
regimentals were concealed, and he waa not 
recognized. The first words of address of 
Ck»l. Harper's w«re: 

'*How do yon do> brottiers7* 

''Well— how do yoQ do^ brotherl" was fbe 
reply. 

"On a secret expedition; and Which way 
are you bound, brothers?" 
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"DowD the Susquebaiiah» to cut off tbe 

Jobustowu settlemeut." 

•♦Where do you lodge to-night?" iuquired 
tbe coloueL 

"At the moutb of Sdienevas creek," was 
tlie reply. Then shaking h.an<ls with them, 
he bid tbem good speed and proceeded on his 
joamcy. 

He bad gone bnt a IltUe way firom tbem 
before be took a circuit through the woods* 
a distance of fight or ten miles, on to tho 
head of the Charlotte river, where va re a 
number of men making sugar; ordered them 
to take tbelr anna, two daysf proTialonB, a 
canteen of rum, and a rope, and meet bim 
down the Charlotte at a sninl! clearing 
called Evans' Place, at a certain hour that 
afternoon; tben rode witb all speeiS through 
the woods to Harperalleld; collected all ttie 
men there making sugar, nnd being armed 
and victn:ilIod. each man his rope, laid 
his course for Charlotte. When he arrived at 
Brana* Place be found tbe Ghariotte men In 
good splrlta, and wben be mustered bis men 
there were fifteen, including himself, exactly 
the same number as there were of the 
enemy. Then tbe colonel made his men ac- 
quainted witii tbe oitMrpirlae^ 

Tbey maicbed down flie rlyer a little dis- 
tance, and then bent their course across the 
hill to the month of Schenevas creek. When 
they arrived at the brow of the bill where 
they oouM OTSrlook the valley where the 
Schenevas flows, they cast their eyes down 
upon the flats and discovered the fire around 



which ilic enemj" Iny encnniped. 

"Tliere tliey nrc"" said Col. llnrpor. Thoy 
descended with ;;reat stillness, forded tlie 
creek, which was breast high to a man. 
After advancing a few hundred yafds they 
took some refreshment, and then prepared 
for the contest Dnyll^ht was just beginning 
to appear iu the east. W heu they came to 
the oiemy they lay In a drcle with tbelr 
feet toward the fire in a deep sleep. Their 
arms and all their Implements of death were 
all stacked up according to the Indian ctis- 
tom when they lay themselves down for the 
night These the colonel secured by cany* 
ing them off a distance and laying them 
down. Then each man talcing hfs rope In hla 
hand placed himself by his fellow. The 
colond rapped his man softly and said, 
**Oome, it is time for men of business to be 
on their way," and tben each (Mie spranff 
upon his man, and after a most severe strug- 
gle they secured the whole of the enemy. 

Aftor ttiey were all safely bound, and 
the morning bad so far advanced that Ihej 
could discover objects dlstlnclly, says ffnb 
Indian Peter: 

•*Ha! Col. Harper! Now I know thee — 

why did I not know thee yesterday?" 
"Some policy in war, Peter." 
"Ah, me find 'em so now." 

The colonel marched the men to Albany, 
delivered them up to the commanding officer, 
and by tUs well ereeuted feat of valor he 
saved the Johnstown settl^ent from a wan- 
ton destruction. 



A KNOT OF BLUE AND GRAY. 



Yon ask me why upon my breast 
Unchanged from day to day, 

Linked side by side in this broad band* 
I wear tbe blue and gray. 



I had two lirothers louj; ugc 
Two brothers, brigiit and gay; 

One wore the coat of Northern blue, 
And one tbe 8outbem gray. 

« 

One beard tbe rollHain of ttie SouUi, 

And linked bis fate with Lee; 
.The other bore the stars and stripes 
With Sherman to the 



And that is why upon my breast 

Unchanged from day to day» 
Linked side by side, In this bcoad band, 

I wear tbe blue and gray. 

Bach fought for what he deemed the right 

And fell witli sword in hand; 
One sleeps amid Yirgiuiu's hills. 

And one by Georgia's strand. 

Tbe same sun shine.s on both their graves, 

.\ii<l rests o'er hill and plain, 
And In the dreams of vanished days 

Both brothers live again. 



And that Is why upon my brenst, 

T'nchaiiired from day to day. 
Linked side by side, iu this broad band, 

I wear tbe blue and gray. , 
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WANAMAKERS WORKING DAY. 



Jidiu Wanamaker, the mercbaot prince 

of riillnr^olphla nud New York, Is a luau 
"whose woikiii':: cnpacity sooms TinHmlted. 
He has built up his immense busiuess by 
Sheer pluck and keeping everlattiiiBly at 
work. He began aa a penniless boy» and la 
now the greatest inerchnnt tn America. 
Though sixty-one years of ;ii;e Mr. Waua- 
maker looks hardly fifty. His figure Is full. 
8taliirmrt» straight as an arrow. His hair is 
brown, close cropped and tinged with giay 
just above the ear tips. 

Here is the story of Mr. Wanamaker's 
working day: 

Rises before 6 a. ni.; takes a Hhort walk 
or ride on h<»setmck before tweiUcfast at 
$:3D; ^ts little at all times; arrives at the 
office on the Juniper street side of his rhll- 
adelphia store at 8:15. Spends nn hour In 
looking over and answering letters. His rule 
Is to answer each letter recelTed as qntckly 
as possible. ReceWes callsrs and confers 
with the ch!of managers until noon. He Is 
faroouR f i iiiH courtoousness to callers, and 
also i'or his quick yet pleasant method of 
dismissing them tb make room for otbws. 
Dnring tlie noon hour he often attends bnsl* 
Df^«';, political or religious meetings of one 
kind or another. Takes a light lunch in a 
private room in a comer of the store with 
Ids SOB and some dlstlngnlsbed gnest Yege* 
tables and froit constitute his principal ar- 
ticles of diet. He rarely drinks tea or coffee. 

The nftr^rnoon is usually fpent in his 
son's oftice, seeing only the most urgent 
callers, and actively supervising Uie work 
of the flfty-four different departments of 
the great enterprise. He walks much about 
the store, speaking a kind word here, over- 
seeing that alteration there, always watch- 
ful, alert, planning, organizing, scheming. 
Leaves die store abont C:30. Has dinner at 
T:00. Spends tlie evening in conversation 
with family or iriontls. in if ndln^ or quiet 
recreation, or possibly returns to the city to 
dellTer an address. 

Daring Oie summer and fall Mr. Wana- 
maker lives at **LIndenbnrst," his beautlfal 



coontrr home, sltnated In the midst of the 

historic riiolton hills. A ride of lialf an hour 
on the It.'adini,' Piaihvay takes j'ou to .lenkin- 
towui J'a., and u mile southward appears the 
red tiling on the cnpalo of the mansion. 

An Intimate friend i^ves this acoovnt of 
the merchant's home Ufe: 

"Always, Mr. Wanamaker has made -i 
point of leaving his business cares behind 
him when he enters his home, and doing 

this has kept him yonng and given, when 
there, bis happy, thoughtless moments. It 

is no unusual .sight to see hlra running nimb- 
ly over tlie lawn of his beautiful home at 
Jenkintown, a crowd of laughing young peo- 
ple in hot ponrolt; and a lively chase he leads 
them before be Is caught* If be Is caoght 

"This country home, jon know, is parttca- 

larly dear to both Mr. and 'Nfrs Wanamaker, 
and there the happiest hours in his busy life 
are spent among the flowers and trees and 
birds. It Is his enstom, when at home^ to rise 
early each morning and q^MId a few minutes 
at least walking abont the grounds. He says 
it makes the day easier when he carries some 
of the morning fredmess Into bis offlos wltb 
him. For every one, ftom the old flagman at 
the station, to the dogs about the place, he 
has a kindly greetin? wli^n he meets them, 
and they all feel better for having seen and 
spoken to hlm. 

"Mr. Wanamaker knows no day of rest. 
On Sunday be attends church In the mora- 
log and in the afternoon teaches a Bible 

class numbering two thousand in 'Wana- 
ma leer's Sunday school,' which has the rep- 
utuliuu of being the Uirgest Sunday school 
tn the world. When asked whether he bad 
seen God*s iiand guiding blm In bis career, 
Mr. Wanamaker said to me: 

" 'Many times and most distinctly with 
His help I have sf^'^oniidislied task*; which 
otherwise would have been absolutely im- 
possible.' ** 

His life motto is a verse from the Bible: 
**He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Hlm."— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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TBA0HBB8* INSTITDTBB. 

It is a wise pcoTlsIoii In our mAooI laws 

under which the Teachen' Institutes of the 
various counties nr<> or^niezd. Tho fmm- 
ers of that provision builded much better 
than ttiey knew wben they put it on the 
statote hook. For many years ttie scliool 
Syst^ of Indiana was but little more than 
a name. It had a hirge fund to draw from, 
bat there was no uniform method of apply- 
ing It to the nsas for which It was designed. 
Trustees employed teachers at hapluaard, 
about the only requisite being the holding of 
a certlrtcnto or license, ami tii»'-<' were grant- 
ed without any uniformity. The teachers 
taught without any reeognlsed otd&t or eys- 
tein» but after their own ideas of wliat was 
host to do. Some of those teachers were 
most oxcelk'iit in all ways. They had the 
knowledge and knew how to convey that to 
Others, while eonie of the othM had the 
requisite ability, but were without adapta* 
bility. There was no unity among tho t i f - 
ors, eonsoqtiontly there was no esprit du 
corps, so necessary to build up any great 
system. In those dsya teaching was not a 
profession, but simply a temporary mafce- 
s»lilft. The prliooli? suffered from this lack 
of uniformity, and from this want of a unity 
Of feeling and xmrpose among tlie teachers. 

In fact public education then was not 
a system, but a multiplicity of divided ef« 
forts. The time came, however, when it 
was to bf nioldiMl into a system. One of the 
first things was to create a homogeueousness 



among those engaged In the work. For tiie 

frrentt St amount of success there muAt be a 
unity of feeling, a unity of purpose, a unity 
of pride. To secure this there must be a 
frequent meeting of ttie teachers and an in- 
terchange of experience and Ideas. The great 
Metliodlst Church "n-as built up and made 
strong from its system of class meetings, 
where the members met on common ground, 
and exchanged with one another th^ 
periences. Those who had the future of our 
public schools at heart adopted this l^Iethod- 
1st scheme of class meetUigs and applied it 
to the teadiers. It was one of the grsat 
steps in making our school system tbe i^rlde 
and boast of every citizen of the State. 

To thr rfinnty Institutes are brought men 
eminent for their abilities as edticators, an<l 
they talk to the teachers on practical suh- 
Jeet8» while In ^e Township Institutes tbe 
teachers give the lessons th^ have learned 
In their own experience, and often those 
little experiences are mor.' ludpful to their 
fellow-teachers tiiau a dozen lectures on 
pedagogy would be. The Institutes have 
been growing in interest and in value from 
vi'-c- fo year, and from tbe list of lecturers 
eugaiicd for the institute season Just oponinc 
we believe this year will be tlie best of all 
the series. 

If our school aufliorlties would go one 
step further and arrange for periodical meet- 

ln*rs between the pupils of the higher grades 
In tlio various sehools it would result in 
much good. The pupils ought to have as 
much pride la tiitir scdiools as the teadtors, 
and if meettngs between them could be ar* 
ranged for this spirit of pride would be In- 
creased, an<l M onJd result in a greater devo- 
tion on tiielr part. 



The new readers for the schools of In- 
diana are a very preat Improvement on the 
old. They have been revised by S. TT <?'lark 
and H. S. Flske, of the Chicago University, 
and the effort has been to interest the <^td 
as well as to teach blm how to pronounce 
his word-^ !■ to ;rive tlie proper Inflection to 
his voice, ^selections of a historical nature 
are much more promineut iu the 8eries thau 
ever before, while in the main the literary 
featmes of the sclectlone are plain, simple 
and such as the mind of the student can 
easily grasp. 
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THE INDIANA SXAT£ FAIR. 

With tJio nnnounceuient that the IntHnna 
State Fair will this year be liold September 
16th to the 23d, comes tlic thought that this 
part of the State's educational work for the 
laat ilfty years has become aa Important 
feature of the history of Tndlnna. In this 
eoniiectiou it is interest hit; to note that the 
charter of the Iniliaua Jiiate Board of Agri- 
coltoro was filed dnring the fall of 1861, and 
the work of giving exhibitions of farm i^od- 
ucts and live f?tock was begun in the year 
1S52. Kx (iuveruor ^^'ri^ht was verj- active 
iu the orgaui^iiiou of thu work, and was one 
of the charter members of the board. He 
continued to serve as a member of &e board 
for a mimber of years and wn?? verj' much 
iut**re8ted in tiie ativancement of the work 
which the board liad undertaken. From the 
date of Its beginning until the present time 
the Indiana State Board of Agriculture has 
eadi y»>rir assembled the citizens of the State 
to u contest for honors by the breeders and 
manufacturers of Indhma. Then we had 
two classes for cattle, beef cattie and milk 
cattle — now we hare ten separate classes, 
represontinp: as many distinct breeds, while 
there are as many more claiming their right 
to have classes provided for them. This is 
no more tme of the cattte than it is true of 
the horses, swlue, sheep and poultry, so that 
the great variety, the greatness of the qual- 
ity of the specimens that are exhibited be- 
comes a stud}' for tlie student that watches 
the adyancement of ttie world. To say that 
this li of bat passing importance Is nnjnst 
and does not measure the valne of these 
branches of our common interests. The eon- 
rests that are engaged in have devet- 
Oped the very best and purest types of the 
various breeds Of the different kind of live 
stock, and we as a nation are to-day pre- 
eminently in the front rank of tlie brcudeia 
uf pure-bred stock. Our product is in thu 
markets of every country and we are no 
longer following in the footsteps of others, 
\mx we are definiiij.; the lines that mark the 
pi>pular breetls. and the standard fiji^ed by 
the breeUers of the United States is the 
standard for the world. In this work, In- 
diana has kept shoulder to shoulder with 
adjoining: States, and Is in reality not only 
the center of iiopulatiou, but is the center of 
up-to-date breeding. It is but folr to con- 



clude that the contests at the fairs have done 
a great work in educating the citizens of the 
State Which breeds are best for the producer 
and what specimen of the particular breed 
can be relied upon for the results desired. 
It is a work but beirim, and if continued it 
must result in making breeding a scieuce, 
with rules so fixed that the crudest country- 
man may hope to succeed along with his 
neighbor whose days at the agricultural col- 
lege have made of him the Inexperienced yet 
up-to-diate farmer. This is, therefore, the 
pi'actical school for the fanner, and since the 
farm is the base of supplies for all mankind 
all mankind should be interested in knowing 
that the State Fair is to day doing a better 
work, a more comprehensive work and a 
work that will bring better results than In 
any year of its existence. 

The latest historical work on an Indiana 
subject is ''LaBaUe In the Valley of the St. 

Toseph." by Charles FT. Bartlett and Richard 
JI. Lyon, published by tlie Tribune Printing 
Company of South Bend. LaSalle was tho 
great explorer, and the story of his explora* 
tions is a romance of history. This new 
work deals with his work in the valley of 
the ^t. J08ei)h of tlie Lake. Trice, $1.00. 



The subscriptions to The Indianlan have 
been most gratifying during the past month. 
It is the only periodical in the State devoted 

exclnsively to historical matters eoncernin:; 
the State and its people. In that it is an 
educational publication, and Is being so re- 
ceived by the people and the school author* 
ities. 



Our new American citizens of Porto Rico 
will have to keep tiielr eyes open for English 

Idioms. Joseph Faudles, of that isle, is said 
to liave come all tlie war to St. Benedict's 
College, in Atchison, Kan., in the hope of 
beginning school work there on June 2 last, 
which he saw announced as "commencement 
day." 



Lord Kelvin in a lecture stated that as a 
result of recent investigations it was esti- 
mated that the earth had been the abode of 
life for about thirty million years. 



If every newspaper in the State would 
advertise its town of putdleation as does the 
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Sontb Bend Tribune, Indiana would take a 

irront Imp forwnnl On its Inisliios^^ carda 
tiro Tribune tlms speaks of South Beml: 

"South Bead is situuted ou the Lake 
Shore ft Michigan Soufhorn, Chicago A 
'Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, Vandalia 
and Tiullana, TlUnols & Iowa railways, ""he 
latter couuects the city with nearly every 
ruili-oud entering Chicago. South beud cov- 
ers six eqnare miles, has over 25 miles of un> 
derground sewerage, 19 miles of paved pub- 
lic tliorou^hfares, 7 miles of ino'lorn sti'eet 
cur lines, 19 acres of park, pure artesiaa 
water for fire and domestic i)iui>oses, modern 
lire department, metropolitan police system, 
unexcelled public and parochial schools, 
Notre Dame University, St. Mary's Afud 
emjr, the finest hotel in ludiauu, and :i 
healthful climate. South Bend is one of the 
greatest manafactoring centers of the West 
It has plow, wagon, doTer buller and other 
Industries that are the largest of (heir kiu'l 
in the world. Its other manufactures include 
woolen goods, paper, toys, lenses for eye- 
glasses, shirts, sewing machine parts, blank 
books, bicycles, baking jMWder, blutag, bank, 
bar and officp furnishings, beer, steam boil- 
ers, electrical appliance??, street sprinklers, 
wood and paper boxes, brick, cement 
brooms, confectionery, cigars, barrels, cnlli- 
vntoi-s, cutlery, dowels, furniture, feed mills, 
flour, harness, hatTOA^•s, m.ichinery, ice. knit 
underwear, lumber, tombstone.^, mattresses, 
proprietary medicines, linseed oil, varnlsb. 
pulleys, robber stamps, sash, blhids, doors, 
screens, seedws, sheet iron products, soap, 
spark !in-*»stf»rs. mineral waters, Pteel skeins, 
«'tc. Soulli I'.eiid is sun-ounded by excellent 
farming laud and prosperous agriculturists. 
South Bend Is a good and healthful place for 
a residence, and a fine point for business.'* 

A new hiw has Just gone Into effect In 
Massachusetts forbidding the performance 

of the marriage ceremony by justices of the 
pea(!e tmless tliey have been apeciaiiy desi;- 
iiated for that purpose, 

Tlie Indianian is in recelj»t of a eopy of 
Tlie Iv'ho, a small coUeotiou ot' poems by 
(ieor;,'e I". Corn, of Ireland, Dubois county, 
Indiana. Mr. Com was a member of the 
159tb Ind. Vol. Inf. In the Spantob*Amerlcan 
war. and many of his poems touch upon 
thoughts of a ttoldier's lite, lie was a stu- 



dent at Greencastle when war was declaredL' 
Among his poems appears the following: 

LOVB OF GOD. * 

Love of God, so full, so free, 
I am ghid it reaches me; 
Love of God, so pure, so strong, 
Lingers wltti me all day long. 

And at night when I retire. 

Love of God, my souFs desire, 

T\'af> lies o'er me through the night, 
"TUi the dawn of morning light 

And at morn when I awake. 

Ere through the world my way I take^ 

Love of God points out the way 

In which I travel all the day. 

When the golden sun has set, 
liOTe of God Is with me yet; 
Watches o'er me fbrongb the gloom, 
'Till another day has come. 

Thus It is from day to day. 
Love ot God holds perfect swny; 
In summer's heat, In winter's chill, 
l<ove of God is with me still. 

In youth, in manhood, and In ago, 
His lovp Illumes the Sacred Page; 
Best of blessings life can give, 
It teaches me the way to live. 

And at last when death is near. 
Love of God my soul shall cheer; 
Shall go *wtth me through the tomb; 
Drive away the gathering gloom. 

When that glorious day shall come, 
Love of God shall lead me home; 
O'er there, where loved ones wait. 
Shall open wide the Golden Gate. 

The cheapest animal to raise Is the sheeiK 

and witli the growing appetite for tender 
lamb and mutton tn this country, it is one 
of the most proUt^blc. 

The fraternities of the United States have 
6,000,000 members, the Masons leading with 
7CS.500 members. 

Half the ships in the T\-Arid are Hritish. 
The best of them can be converted into ships 
of war in fort3r>ei£bt hours. 

Only In New York, BulTalo, Tonkers, Boi^ 
ton. Chicago, nrookline (Mass.), Prarldence. 
are public baths maintained. 
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HISTORICAL AND PiCTURESQUE INDIANA, 

CARROLL COUNTY. 



One of the richest agricultural sectfou of 
tlie State la timt now known as Carroll 

county. It Is In the Wabash valley — that 
valley fniTicd tnsnjy yc-trs airo as the abode 
of the chills and fever, known far and wide 
aa the ^'Wabash shakes." Nearly all the 
historical memories of the first settlement 
of Indiana linger around tho Wabash river. 
Alonjr its banks wrro niifc found tlie favor- 
ite liomes of tlie Mound Builders. To them 
succeeded the red man. and he in turn was 
foUowed by the Canadian trappers and mis- 
slonarlt's. Xcnr its banks were foujiht the 
great battles hetwcon tho Mirimis and Iro- 
quois, and later the one between the whites 
and a mixture of Mlamis and Pottawatta- 
mles. Tlie Wabaah has been the theme of 
poet and pnintor. Th.' valley to which it has 
/?lven Its name was oiirc covered by dense 
forests, was tlie home of the tleer, and the 
gnudng ground of countless herds of buffalo. 
Subject to sudden floods, its overflow re- 
maining npou the lowlands, with the rauli^ 
vegetation produced by the great richness 
of the soil, madie it the hmne. also, in tiiose 
early days, of malaria, that gave It an un' 
desirable reputation abroad. But those days 
have i>assfd away, anrl to fi;iy the sun shines 
on no fairer or more fertile region than the 
Wabash valley. Prior to 1760 tlie bosom of 
the Wabash had been unvexed except by the 
canoes of the Indian and the pirogues ot 
the French voyngors. Thp compiost of Tan 
ada gave tlie northern half of what is notv 
Indiana to the British, and In the latter part 



of 1760, or early in 1761, the first canoes 
other than those of the French and Indians 

jLM'gan to make their appearance on the up- 
per Wabash. A few Brltlsli soldiers took 
posKesslou of Fort Miamis at the heaii of the 
Maumee, and a small detachment appeared 
at Oulatenon. They were soon captured by 
the Indians operating witli I*outlac, and it 
was not until 1777 that British soldiers again 
made their appearance on tlie Watiash, and 
in less than a year the heroic and adventur- 
ous George Rogers Clark drove them away. 

Tlu' AVaba^^li had furnished the means 
of coiiunuiiicutioii lictwrt'u the French posts 
and Canada,, and afterward between the Vir- 
ginia troops and Kentucky. When Indiana 
was first erected into a separate political or 
ganizut ioii tlicro wore nn spttlpmcnts of the 
whiles uorih of Vincennes. I'^ven when the 
State wm admitted into the Union in 1816 
there were no white settlements on the Wa- 
bash north of Terre Haute. Some adveu- 
tnroiis whites had ]icnot rated tlio vrillcy and 
iu'ought back stories of the amazing fertl- 
ity of tlie valley, but It was still Indian 
grounds, and the dangers prevented any of 
those adventurera settling along its banks. 
They may have dreamed of a time when it 
would be a verltalile ganleu spot, but they 
were not willing to undertake its settlement. 
When Indiana was given a territorial gov- 
ernment counties were laid off. A great 
scope of country In the confrnl and tiorthern 
part was called WabaHh county, and from, 
it a number of counties have since been or- 
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On the Wabash, Near Lockport. 



gnnlzod. Montgomery. FountaiD, Warren. 
Tippecanoe and then Carroll were sliced off 
from this great domain. It was in the first 
days of the year 1828 that the boundaries of 
Carroll cotmty were named l)y tlie legisla- 
ture. The early legislators of Indiana were 
possessed with a desire to perpetuate the 
names and memories of those who had beeu 
prominent in winning the independence of 
America, and to tlie now county thej* gave 
the name of Carroll, in honor of the hold 
signer of tlie Declaration of Indepeudence. 



who, that there might be no mistake, added 
his place of residence to his signature- 
Charles Carroll. 

A new county, however, could not be 
formed unless there were people who desired 
a local organization, so there must have been 
somp .settlers in the new county who were 
desirous of governing themselves and secur- 
ing authority to intermarry without having 
to go to Laifnyotto, Crawfordsville or some 
otlu'r far away point after it. An examina- 
tion of tlie records show that the first set- 




Duck Huntkks on the Wab.\sh. 
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tiers In what Is uow Carroll county made 
their appearance in the winter of 1824. At 
that time Ohio was not very crowded with 
population, but still it was too crowded to 
suit some of the settlers, and they began 
to look out for homes where neighbors would 
not be so plenty. Among those restless re* 
Idents of Ohio were Henry, IlezekJah and 
Aimer Robinson, and they determined to em- 
igrate to the Walmsh Valley. On the l2th 
of October, 1824. they gathered their fam- 



mlned to look farther, and in December en- 
tered the first land in what is now Carroll 
county. On the 28th of December Henry 
Robinson and his two sons started to cut 
a road through the wilderness to their new 
home, leaving the women behind until they 
could provide a shelter for them on the land 
they had purchased. It was hard to cut the 
road, and on the last day of tlie year they 
reached the land. It was not an invitiu;; 
prospect They were In a wilderness, and 





J'holoby Wolerer. 



Carroll County Court House. 



llles together, and with what few house- 
hold goods they possessed they started 
through the wilderness to seek a new home. 
They were accompanied by .Tames French 
and Joseplj Clymer and his son. After a 
tedious and wearisome Journey they reached 
Lafayette, and some of them located near 
CrawfordsviUe, but Henrj* Robinson deter- 



had Just forced their way through an .it- 
most impenetrable swamp. 

It was in the depth of winter, and h cal>in 
must be erected, so, with stout hearts and 
strong arms, they began the work, and by 
night had their cabin partly erected. Tlie 
next day was Sunday, and they re8te<l from 
their labors. On Monday two of the part,v 
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Wabash K. R. Bridge at Dkkk Creek 



wore sent back for a new supply of provl-s- 
lous, ami to brinK on the female members of 
the party. 'Hie women arrived before the 
cabin was completed, but the work went 
merrily on. and on the evening of the 7th 
of January this new homo, twentj'-flvo miU'S 
from the nearest ueijfhbor. wjis oceuple<l, 
and the settlement of Carroll county bennn. 
Other settlers soon came, however, and new 
improvements necessitate<I. The nearest 
store or blacksndth shop was at Crawfonls- 
vllle. and there also was the nearest mill. 
As settlers multlpliiHl the necessity for n 
mill nearer at hand increased, and early in 
1825 the Robinsons began the erection of one 
not far from where l>el|)hi now stands. aI-i- 
larla and Indians were not t!ie only dangers 
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Rattle Snake Cavk. 



surrounding the settlers. One of the early 
settlers was bitten by a rattlesnake, and a 
den of those reptiles was discovered, anA 
about four hundred of them were killed. 
The erection of the mill for gi-indlng cora 
and a sawmill to furnish lumber were great 
events, and did much to attract other set- 
tlers. In 1826 matters were made a little 
easier for the settlers. Lafayette had been 
lai<l out and a postofflce estabtisbod at that 
place, thus bringing the outside world a lit- 
tle nearer than Crawfordsville. By a828 
enough settlers had matle their appearance 
to justify the erection of a new county, 
thus bringing the comforts of courts, poll- 
tics and mail facilities nearer home, and as 
lias been stated, the act passed and Carroll 
county was born. Tuder the provisions of 
the act an election was held on the 28th of 
April. 1828. for the selccti<ui of county offl- 




Pholo by Xohen. 

Ox THE Tippecanoe. 

cers. Seventy-six free and Independent 
vot«>rs cast their ballots, without the aid of 
caucuses, primaries or conventions. It was 
tlie ideal way of choosing public officers, but 
from which, alas: in these days we have sad- 
ly dej)art«^l. 

Kven in the wilderness there will be mar- 
rying and giving In marriage. When the 
would-be groom had to walk to Crawfords- 
ville for his license to take to hlm.self a wife, 
it miirht have caused some weddings to be 
postponed, or caused the lover to think twice 
iM'fore he asked tlie maiden for her hand, 
lint witli the establishujeiit of an authority 
near at home to grant licenses an«l pro- 
noiuH-e the ceremony the young men began 
to ui.-ike love In earnest. The county scat 
had hardly been name<l. and a clerk of the 
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court taken hia oath of oflico, before John 
Hozarth appoarod asking for the periul.s- 
8lon of the State to take Latliy Mitchell for 
bis wife. This was the lirst license issued 
In Carroll county, and Uie parties were 
united by Christopher McComl)s, who had 
just been elected Associate Judge, this be- 
ing his first otticial act. By the election of 
officers and the issuing of a marriage license. 
It might be said that Carroll county was 
launched on its course of prosperity. 

Tlie i)rivations of the settlers were l»y 
uo means over. Tliey liad a county organi- 



zation, it is true, and a postoffice. and a store 
or two, but the opening of a store in those 
days did not mean altogether that the set- 
tler could get such merchandise as he might 
want. It was difticult for the merchants 
to secure supplies. The Wal)ash river was 
the only available means. In the spring of 
1829 the water in the river was so low that 
the boats could only ascend the river to the 
rapids below Vlncennes. From there the 
stocks for the merchants had to be hauled 
in wagons through the wixids. the only road 
in many places being tlie Indian trails. Del- 
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phi, the new ooimty aeat, was at the head 
of navigation on the Wabash, and It was 
fondly hoped It would be the emporium of 
the Wabash valley, but from sundry causo:^ 
Lopansport and Lafayette both outgi'ew it. 
There wore no roads, but the Indians had 
given to the State a large tract of land to 
assist In building a road, through the State 
north and south. This has since been kuowi 
AS the "Michigan road," and for many years 
it was a most important thoroughfare, giv- 
ing the people of the northern part of the 
State an outlet to the lakes, and regular 
lines of wagons were established for trans 
portntion purposes. This caused the erection 
of "taverns" at various points, where "ac- 
commodations for man and l>east" could he 
had. We give a view of one of those famous 
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Public Walk Near Delphi. 

old stopping places. The early settlers could 
readily produce far more than they needed 
for their own use. and for that of all the 
newcomers, but it was hard to get their sur- 
plus to market. Tliere was no soil anywhere 
that better paid the labor of the farmer, but 
much of the soil was low and swampy. The 
swamps produced disease, and thus kept 
back the rapid settlement of this fertile 
country. The county was well watered. B»;- 
sides the Wabash there was the Tippecanoe, 
made memorable In 1811 by the battle be- 
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The Lone Fisherman. 



tween General Harrison and the Indians; 
Wild Cat, Deer Creek and other stream!}. 
Occasionally steamGoats would come up the 
Wabash, but until the completion of the Wa- 
l>ash and Erie canal, most of the surplus had 
to be wagoned to Chicago. 

Carroll county was heavily timbered, and 
more than fifty per cent, of the land was 
what was called black, wet lands. The tlm- 
l»er was of the best burr-oak, hickory, wal- 
nut, poplar and maple. In the early days 
tlie maple furnished much of the sugar used 
by the Inhaldtnnts. After the removal of 
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Carroll County Cattle Herd. 



tho timbor :) system of drnlnnKe. under the 
provisions of the Stute law, was adopteil, 
and slnre 1869 all (he wet lands have been 
reclaJniod. Umler-tile drains and large open 
ditches have completlj- rescued thousamls of 
acres of land that had been supposed to be 
worthless. Beautiful and fertile farms, cost- 
ly residence and barns are now seen where 
sixty years ago water stood all tlie year. 
This drainage also Improved the health of 
the people, as It took away the source of 
the malaria, and a healthier county can not 
be found in Indiana thaii Carroll Is to-<lay. 
All tliese iniproveuHMUs cost the people large 



sums, but the money was well expended and 
the farms thus reclaimed now readllj' com- 
numd a cash rentiil of live dollars an acre, 
as a good crop Is assured with or without 
rain. 

The opening of the Wabash and Erie 
canal was a great b<ion to the people of Car- 
roll county. It furnlslied a ready means 
to reach tlie best markets Avith their sur- 
plus productions, and brought to tlieir doors 
the supplies so much needed. The conjpk*- 
tlon of the <-aual brought new settlers Into 
the Walmsli valley veiT raphlly, and that 
part of the State grew In po|)uIatiitn and Ini- 
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portnnce. The trannl. however, did not last 
jilwnys. The county, however. Is in easy 
reach of the markets, through the three rail- 
roads which cross it. The Wubnsh was the 
first to be constructed, opening up a high- 
way to Toledo and St. Louis. The Logans- 
port, Crawfordsville & Southwestern (now 
Vaudalla) was completed, giving an addi- 
tional outlet to the northwest, and also to 
the southwest. The last to be built was 
the Monon. opening a direct line to Chicago 
and Indianapoli-s. The (>iti:(ens of Carroll 
county materially alde<l in the construction 
of all these roads by subscriptions to stock 
and by ta.\ation. Carroll county Is especially 
rich in beautiful landsciipo Hcenei*j-. and with 
its chureiies. scliouls and ricli soil, it makes 
an ideal county in which to live. 



.bunal affirmed the court below. The case is 
rejwrted in the 89th Indiana Rejiorts, and 
became a .standard case, touching the pow- 
ers of a board of county commissioners, de- 
cbirin'g the*gravel road acts constitutional. 
These grand thoroughfares cost an average 
of two thousjuid dollars per mile, and more 
than two hundred thousand dollars have 
been paid by assessments on lands benefited 
within a tw-p-mile limit The bonds issued 
to build the roads soM at a premium, and 
have long since been paid. The roads are 
kept up by a general ta.x levy on all the tax- 
able property in the county. 

These roads reach out from the county 
seat to the remote parts of the county, while 
tlie lateral roads imder the supervisor sys- 
tem have been graded and graveled exten- 
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Over one hundred miles of free gravel 
roads have been constructed under the stat- 
utes of 1887, !uul acts supplementary there- 
to. For years the question of road Improve- 
ment was agitated, and not until 1880 did 
public feeling exert itself, and then the work 
proceeded and continued without abatement 
for ten years. The county board was soug>it 
to be enjoined from constructing the first 
road put under contract, known as the 
"Uangeline (.'.ravel Road." The case came 
up before Judge (touhl In the Cfrcuit Court, 
the complaint held iusufflclent. and appeal 
to the Supreme Court taken, and that trl- 



sively. (Jood roads are indicative of a pro- 
gressive people, and have added twenty per 
cent, to land values. The iron bridges. st)me 
of them b\iilt at a cost of $40,000, spanuiu;? 
the water courses, make public travel con- 
venient In any part of the jear. 

The recent action of Governor Mount in 
refusing a pardon to William Green, a life 
prisoner, confined in the Michigan City 
prison, will probably lock the doors on 
William Green until death shall give him .-i 
passport from the prison walls. This ends 
the second or third attempt to secure the 
pardon or parole of a man who, with h's 
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brother, was ouce uotorioiis in thin Kection 
of the State. It also recall:* the only in- 
stance of mob law ever applied in ilii-i 
county. 

lu the uelghburliood of WheoliUK. in Ww. 
eastern part of Carroll county, near the 
county line, and Young America, furtlier eiii*t 
in Cass county, there lived for yours a law- 
less element, which finally brouglit upon Car- 
roll county the stigma of an execution under 
mob law. This lawless clement was fiimil- 
iarly known as the Jap Cohen gang, and 
for years terrorized the community, tlieir 
depredations extending into Howard an<l 
CaiToU counties. Cohen, the leader of tlie 
gang, was finally convicted on a charge of 
stealing cattle and sentenced to the north- 
ern prison at Michigan City; but subsequeii;- 
ly lie was pardoned by the late CJovernor 
(Jray. William Green, another member (»f 
the gang, on .luly 16, 1881, at a picnic on 
the outskirts of Young America, killed I'.iins 
llr MulKTUgli. Green was deformed — aliuncli- 
baclN. an^l physically inferior to the mtiii 
witli whom he quarreled. Leaving the pU.- 
nlc grounds, he returne<l lu less than half 
an liour anil d«'libt'rati«ly sent a bullet 



through Brumbaugh's heart. He disap- 
peared, and in due time the officers of the 
law gave up furtlier search for the murderer. 
Five years later, on August 6, 1886, followed 
another tragedy, involving Amer Green, a 
l>rother of William, and who was also re- 
garded as a member of the old Cohen gang. 
Luella Mabbitt. who lived at the home of her 
fatlier near Wheeling. Carroll county, fre- 
quently received the attentions of Amer 
(Jreen. On the night of August 6, 1886, he 
w«'nt to the Mabbitt home and called for 
Luclla. She had retired, but he insisted on 
.seeing her, and she dressed and came down- 
stairs. In response to Green's demands, she 
went riding with him dressed In a loose 
wrapper. She was never seen alive again. 
Several days later iwrtions of her clothinij 
stained with blood were found in the woods. 
Tlie neighbors stated that on the evening 
of Miss Mabbitt's disappearance In the 
woods they heard a cry for help. It wa* 
near the banks of the north fork of Wild 
Cat creek. Months afterwards a corpse, 
badly dwomiwsed, was found in the Wa- 
bash river below the mouth of Wild Cat 
«-rwk, and thirty miles from the point where 
Luella disappeared. l>eutists identified the 
rori»sf as that of Luella Mabbitt. In the 
iiit antime Amer Green had disappeared, and. 
Hive Ills brother, stood accused of murder. 
Indictments were returned against him ootU 
in Cass and Carroll counties, but tlie courts 
and the officers of the law recognized the 
difficulty of convicting Green even in the 
»>vent of his capture. A number of detect- 
ives worked on the case for months and 
finally gave it up. but both William and 
•Vmer Green were finally captured through 
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the untiring eflforts of J. B. Stanley, of Lc>- 
gansport, a deputy shorifT of Casa county. 
They were found through a memoranduoi 
against William Green, discovered among 
some effects left by Amer in his flight. The 
memorandum was a charge against William 
Green of $26 "for railroad fare to Sherman. ' 
And following this clue and confining liim- 
self to the search for the brother, who was 
deformed, the officer finally located them 
both near Sherman, Texas. They were ar- 
rested on a cattle ranch in July, 1887. Both 
were placed in jail at Logansport, .July i6th. 
Owing to the fear of a mob, the jail was 
protected for some days by an extra detail 
of twenty-five deputy sheriffs armed with 
Springfield rifles. \ few days later the 
brothers wore rcmovi'd to the prison x\\ 
Michigan City to await trial. 
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quietly surrounded the jail, and after plac- 
ing a line in the middle of the street about 
twenty of the most determined attacked the 
jail. They made no demand on the sheriff 
before beginning operations, but sent a 
sledge hammc-T crasliing through the wooclen 
door leading Into the residence part of the 
Jail building. A prompt demand was then 
made upon the sheriff for the keys leading 
to Amer Green's cell. This was refused, and 
the nian with the sledge hammer resumed 
work. One lock after another cnjmble<l, and 
when the sledge was not sufficient of itself 
a cold-chisel was used. When they reached 
Green's cell they found him in tears, the 
flrst manifestation of any emotion since hit) 
capture. In his di'speration he had wrenched 
hidsi' a st'ctlon of tlie water pipe in his cell 
with which to defend hlmsi>lf. But four men. 
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On the 19th of October Amer Green was 
brought to Delphi for trial. His attorneys 
freely admitted that they would ask for a 
change of venue. There was no demonstra- 
tions on the part of the people in or around 
Delphi, but on the morning of October 21st 
a number of men from tlie neighborhood of 
Wheeling and Young America appeared in 
Delphi. They were in town all day, but uu 
one suspected the motive of their visit. 
About 10 o'clock at night they were jolne<l 
by about 150 others from the same locality, 
and then their business became known. They 



made a bold and simultaneous dash, grab- 
bing his hands and throat at the same time, 
lie was bound and hurried out to a carriage 
held in waiting. The whip was applied to 
tlie horses. In twentj' minutes from the 
time the mob entered Delphi a carriage con- 
taining Amor Green was driving across Deer 
f'reek bridge on the road leading to Flora. 
A stop was made at a grove seven miles east 
of Delphi, where a fire was burning under a 
walnut tree. There were cries of "(Jive hini 
the stake." "Burn him." "Make him talk." 
In response to all these threatening exolara i- 
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tlona the accused man, who had recovered 
from tlie flrat emotions of fear at the Jail 
and had put himself under the most perfect 
control, looked calmly over the crowd. 
Presently the leader, stepping forward, told 
(ireen he had not long to live, and that If 
he had anything to say now was his time. 
If not. he must die. Finally Green asked: 

"Is Mr, Alabbltt here?" referring to Lu- 
ella's father. 

"Yes." canie from a score of throats. 

"Let him step forward," said Green. 

The old gray-haired father of the missing 
girl movetl to tlie fi-ont. and in the ghire of 
the flickering light stood face to face with 
Amer Green. 



at midniglit, within a stone's throw of a 
schoolhouse, right at the side of a public 
road, the mob questioned and cross-ques- 
tione<] Amer Green, until finally some one 
recalleil the reign of terror tliat hung over 
the (Jreen and Cohen neighborhood for years 
and the cry again went up to "Give him the 
rope." 

"All who are In favor of the rope say 
'Aye,' " called the leader, and there was .-i 
loud chorus of "ayes." In less time thau 
It takes to tell it a hangman's noose was 
placed around the doomed man's neck. As 
the noose was drawn to ids neck Green said: 
• After all tliis is over. Mr. Mabbltt. .nnd 
after I am gone, do not forget me." "Do uoi 
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"Well, Amer," said he, "you must tell the 
truth. What did you do with Luella? Is 
she alive?" 

"Yes," said Green. 

"Where is she?" 

"She is in Ft. Worth, Texas, with Samuel 
Payne, an old friend of mine, and has been 
there ever since she left home." 

Green then stated that if he had followed 
his own judgment Instead of that of his at- 
torneys the matter would have been settled 
long ago. lie told a plau.slble story of how 
he and Luella had eloped, and ral-sed a doubt 
in the minds of the mob so strong tliat it 
looked for a moment as if Green would be 
taken l)a(k to the jail. There in that grove 



Avorry, he will not forget you," shouted some 
one in the crowd, and Green said no more. 

The order was given to move to a but- 
ternut tree a few feet away. A young man 
grabbed the end of the rope, and with the 
agility of a .squirrel pulled himself up to a 
limb about twenty feet from the ground. 
Tlie rope was thrown over the limb and tlie 
end grasped by a score of hands. Green 
stood upon the wagon like a statue, his 
hands pinioned and the rope tightly drawn. 
Tlie crowd was as orderly as a sheriff's 
pos.se could have been had Amer Green heen 
going to his death according to the man- 
dates of the law. A reporter of the Delphi 
.Tourrml was present, having overtaken the 
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inob on Ite way to the grrove. ITe was tfir» 
last to 8i)eak to Amer Green. lie asked that 
the mob give him a chance to speak, and tlie 
rope was slackened. 

"Are you au Innocent man," asked the 
reporter, and he answered, "I am." 

"Wliat Is your hist request?" 

"That you Inform my mother: send her 
my iMxly, and tell her that I desire to be 
buried by the side of ray sister In Ohio." 

Here the horses gave a lurch forward, 
and Auier Green was suspended. He never 
moved a muscle, and the mob dispersed as 
«iuietly as it came into Delphi. Telegrams 
the next morning to the police department 
at V\. Wortli dispelled the doubt nilsed by 
the statement of Green that Luella Mabbitt 
was living with Samuel Payne. Nothing has 
since occurre<l to shake the conviction that 



The slieriff liad done lils full duty, and n.> 
one in Delphi feared a mob attack. The 
prisoner had been in custotly more than 
three months, and what excitement there 
had l>een in Delphi had (Quieted down. Nev- 
ertheless, Sheriff Van Gundy wrote a force- 
ful letter in reply to Governor Gray. He 
joined the Governor In deploring the exist- 
ence of mob violence, which was "rapidly 
bringing the State of Indiana Into public dis- 
grace." He stated that from the best In- 
formation obtainable this mob was composed 
of men living on the borders of Cass. How- 
ard and Carroll counties. The sheriff in his 
letter recalle<l the reign of terror through 
which the nelghlmrhooil of Young Amerlc.i 
had passed prior to the breaking up of tlie 
old C<>lK'n gang. an<l cllwl lio^v the leader 
and other members of the gang were cou- 
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Luella Mabbitt died at the hands of Amer 
Green on the night of August 6, 1886, but i'. 
Is doubtful If his conviction could ever have 
been secured in a court of law. 

On the day following the lynching of 
Amer Green thousands of people from Car- 
roll. Cass. Howartl and Clinton counties 
came to tlic scene of the lynching. It wis 
late In the forenoon when the body was cut 
down. On the day following the lynching 
Governor Gray wrote a letter to the sheriff, 
N. W. Van (Jundy, severely criticising that 
officer for his failure to protect the prisoner. 



victe<l, after much expense, sent to the State 
prison, while many of those who were un- 
convicted, seeing the fate of their leader, 
fled the State. "But on an evil day, without 
the recommendation of the judge, prosecut- 
ing attorney or the jury that tried him, the 
Governor had pardoned the leader of that 
lawless gang, and upon his return also came 
the other outlaws who had fled. Then it 
was. I am told, that a vigilance committee 
was formed among the best citizens for self- 
protection, but whether any of the members 
of this committee were engaged in tlie 
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lynching of Green, I am unable to say. Peo- 
ple draw their own inferences.** This was 
the sheriff's sharp rejoinder. 

Hon. John H. Gould occupied the bench. 
He summoned a grand jury and Instructed 
them in language as forcible as he could 
command to discover. If possible, those wh'j 
aided in the work. But two men were Iden 
titled aft having been present, and neltlier di>- 
nled his presence. One was the father of 
Luella Mabbltt and the other was the news- 
paper rei>orter w^ho took Green's last words. 
yio indictments were found. 

William Green, the murderer of Enos 
Brumbaugh, was tried In Miauii county ou 
a change of venue from Cass. He was con- 
victed. All the property which came to him 
from his father's estate, ami much that w.is 
left to his mother, had be»'U used to secure 
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hl.s liberty, but the recent action of the 
(ioveruor adds to the probability that he 
win si>end the remainder of his days in 
pri.sou. The sympathy excited by his de- 
formity and the general hardship of his life 
w«'re cited at the time of his trial as hav- 
ing saved him from the gallows. 

The common schools of Carroll county 
had their beginning in the early history of 
the i onuty, and Imve advanced until at the 
l»ivs<"nt time 160 teachers are employed to 
iusTru« t 6,400 youths. Owing to the lack of 
re«-(»nls, little Is known concerning the de- 
tails of the early history ol the scliools. The 
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schools in their advancement were under 
the supervision of the following examiners 
and superintendents: John W. Fawcett, L. 
E. McReynolds, T. H. Brlttou, B. W. Ever- 
mun, J. L. Johuson, W. A. Barnes, Charles 
W. Metslver and 1. F. Myer. 

The early log and frame school houses 
have been replaced by modern brick build- 
ings, the newest of which are heated and 
ventilated in the best manner. The trustees 
do not meet with that difficulty In the way 
of criticism from taxpayers for building 
good school houses that was so common in 
the past and in some places at the present 
time. Burlington has a beautiful four- 
room building, which cost about $16,000. 
Trustee Allison has Just completed a $14,000 
building of eight rooms. '1 rus>tee« I^ewis and 
Bobbins liave tnkeu great care in the build- 



ment demands at least a high school train- 
ing. More than 80 per cent, of the teach- 
ers take professional training. With the 
higher standard has come higher wages, and 
now district teachers command from $2 to 
$2.60, while the high schools pay from %Z to 
|4. Music has been added to the course of 
study, and each teacher is required by the 
board to hold a license to teach that sub- 
ject before he will be employed. As a re- 
sult teachers have sought training in music 
and are able to teach the subject wltli a fair 
degree of success. Trustee McCain employs 
a regular euperviaor of nausic for the schools 
of his township, and the results have been 
seen upon the whole school life. 

The County Association is but eight yearei 
old, and has become the meeting of greatest 
interest to the citizens and teachers. 
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Ing of district school houses In 
the way of convenience and beauty. 
The County Board of Education es- 
tablished the township high school 
in 1896, and they have met with such great 
favor tiiat at this time there are fifteen high 
schools in the county, maintaining courses 
from two to four years, and with an enroll- 
men of over 300. The present board is push- 
ing the work of high schools to the front, 
and It is becoming one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the system. 

The standard for teaching has been con- 
tinually raisiMl, and the minimum requlre- 



The common schools graduated over two 
hundred pupils last year, and ten out of the 
thirteen townships held graduating exer- 
cises. They are held in the form of contests 
and create no small degree of interest and 
friendly rivalry among students. An annual 
county contest is held during institute week, 
in which the clmmpious from each of the 
township schools compete for prizes. The 
idea back of It may not be the best but 't 
has proven to be a means of creating Inter, 
est in the rural districts. 

Every school supports a lll»rary of from 
fifty to one thousand l>ooks. Many of the 
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Y. r. R. C. books are added each year, and 
no child is deprive<I of reading some good 
boolc. Every teacher is a member of the 
Teacliers' Reading Circle. W. C, S. Jordan 
is the veteran teacher. He hopes to teach 
his fiftieth term of .school this year, without 
liaving missed a year. 

Carroll county may well be proud of the 
war record of her people. The first call to 
arms tliat came after the organization .of 
the co>mty was for the war with Mexico, 
and to that Carroll sent one full company. 
It was under the command of Captain R. H. 
Mllroj'. who later in life became a distin- 
guished nmjor-general, and in battle com- 
nuinded more troops than General Scott had 
with hlni wlien he raptured the City of 
Mexico. In 1861 the to<>8in of war was agai'i 
soimded. Fort Sumter was fired <»n and 
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President Lincoln called for seventy-five 
thousand troops. All Indiana sprang to arms. 
Among those who rushed to Indianapolis to 
offer their services in defense of the Union 
was a company from Carroll county, and 
it was one of those accepted for the serv- 
ice. It was placed in the Ninth Regiment, 
wlilch was under the command of that same 
Robert II. Milroy who had led the company 
to Mexico. From tlmt time to the close of 
the war Carroll was always among tlie fore- 
most in resjionding to the calls of the coun- 
try. One f;:!l c-r.npr^ny aff-^r another was 



furnished, and parts of several others, while 
Individual recruits were found in many 
regiments. The Ninth Regiment was 
one of the most distinguLshed in 
all the Union armies for its fortitude, disci- 
pline and courage. It began its service in 
West Virginia and ende<l in Texas, having 
fought from Corinth to Atlanta, and in the 
pursuit of Hood. The Twelfth, Forty-flret, 
Forty-sixtli. and several other regiments 
were largely indebted to Carroll county, and 
one of the best batteries of the war hailed 
from the same county. The people of the 
coimty have erected in the courthou.se 
grounds a beautiful monxmient to the mem- 
ory of the dead. Soldiers from Carroll coun- 
ty fought on almost every battlefield of the 
war. and llie nn-ord sliows no stjiin upou 
tlieir lionor. 'I'lie people who remained .it 



home were no less imtrlotic than those who 
went to the front, and they gave in bounties 
and relief for the families of soldiers, |180,- 
000. 

When tljo county was organized by the 
Legislature tlie commissioners to locate tli» 
county seat determined to found a new town 
and it was first given the name of Carrolton. 
which was afterwards changed to Delphi, 
liilce all otiier new towns in those early days 
of the State, tlie growth was very slow. The 
population of tlie entire county was Iimite<l 
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to a few hundred souls, and they were ail 
onRjifTcd In tilling the soil, trying to extract 
a living from the ground, and they had no 
use for towns. All they really wanted was 
a store and a blaclismith shop and a post- 
«»f!l«*e, but county officers had to have some 
place where they could show their new dig- 
nities, so a town liad to be provided for 
them, and a spot on Deer creek was selected 
for their especial benefit. As the county 
filled up the needs of the people increased, 
and to supply these needs more people were 
wanted in the town, so Delplii grew and 
flourished after a manner. When the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal was complete<l the im- 
portance of Delphi was multiplied many 
fold. It then l)ecame a center of trade. 
Farmers no longer had to haul their prod- 
ucts to Cliioago. but could sell them at Del- 
phi,, so the business importance of Dclplii in- 
creased much faster tlian its population, but 
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its population also Increased. The building 
of tlie Wabash railroad maintained the im- 
portance of Delphi as a trading point. The 
location of Delphi is an Ideal one. and it has 
long been classed as one of the prettiest lit- 
tle cities in the West 

It lies in a rich agricultural country, and 
most of ita business is In that direction, but 
it has one important industry which annual- 
ly adds large sums to tlie total of the busi- 
ness done. .Much of Carroll county is rich in 
limestone deposits, and at Delphi several 
firms are engaged in the production of lime 
on a large scale. The three principal firms, 
A. B. Cartwright & Co., E. McCain & Co., 
and Hardy Brotliers, annually consinne 
thousands of cords of wood in burning their 
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lln«e. tlms making a market for the products 
of tlie forests. Tlie supply of lime rock is 
practically Inexhaustible. A large number 
of persons are employed In this industry and 
It brings rich returns to the county, as Del- 
phi lime ranks high in the market. 

Delphi, like the classic Delphi on Mount 
Parnassus, possesses an oracle. Its habi- 
tation is not the temple of Apollo, but the 
various homes of those who compose the or- 
ganization. Pythla and her tripod are not 
required to Interpret the mystic sounds, for 
the oracle of Delphi is always Intelligible. 
No mystery enshrouds its origin. The Satur- 
day Evening Club of South Delphi, after one 
pleasant season, decided to enlarge Its bor- 
ders, and became the Monday Club. After 
four successful years under the leadership of 
Prof. S. B. McCracken. this club lost Its 
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identity In the experiment of University Ex- 
tension lectures. The desire of several per- 
sons to resume the former club work led 
to a meeting In October, 1896, at the home 
of Mrs. F. II. Robinson. "The omens being 
auspicious," the new club was organized 
with a twofold purpose, viz.: for the benefit 
of mutual study, and to aid in obtaining a 
public libraiy. The membership was lim- 
ited to twenty-five persons, an annual tee 
of one dollar being require<l. The first officers 
elected were Mrs. N. J. Howe, president; 
Miss A. Cory, first vice-president; Mrs. J. A.. 
Shick, second vice-president; Mrs. C. M. 
Kerlln. secretary; Prof. F. C. Whltcomb, 
treasurer. Tlie first |)n)grara couunittee con- 
sisted of the ofilcers, Mrs. W. S. Almond and 



and history of each country. England, Ger- 
many and France have each been the sub- 
ject of a season's study, and Italy awaits 
for the ensuing year. 

Those who have the time and inclination 
for thorough work find an unlimited field for 
study, but tliose who have not given the sub- 
ject special attention can attend witlio'it 
embarra.ssment and enjoy a profitable even- 
ing. The honorable spirit exhibited in per- 
forming the duties assigned has prevented 
many failures or di.sappolntments. 

The visible part of the Oracle's work Is 
to be seen in the public library. During the 
clul»'s first year, 1896-97, public lectures were 
given liy .ludge D. P. Baldwin. Mrs. May 
Wright Suwall and Hon. John L. Grltfitb.s, 
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Miss Emma Shealey. They drafted the con- 
stitution and arranged a plan for club life 
tliat would admit of a varied program and 
provide s«)cial pleasures. The happy result 
solves thf problem of how to make a mixed 
literary club a success. To insure frequent 
<-liange. no person can hold the same ofRv.n 
for two con.secutlve terms. The plan of 
work has been that of a modified tourist 
club. The sight-seeing incident. to a tour 
has recelvr<l no more attention than the art 



wljo generously aided in the library enter- 
prise. Upwards of three hundrfd volumes 
were placed in the new library room as the 
result of the first year's work of the club, 
and the expenditure of tlie surplus university 
extension funds. As tlie school board had 
previously decided to give the school library 
to the public, and had secured the library 
tax tlirough the co-operation of the City 
(.'ouncll, the club did not deem It necessary 
to repeat the financial elTorts of the fir .it 
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Interiok ok Df.li'Hi Public Libraky. 

year. One public lecture was given the se •- 
ond year, 1897-98, by Professor Waldo, of 
rurdue, upou the "Paaslon Play." At the 
end of the year the books purchased to aid 
In the work on Germany were addetl to the 
public library, and those purchase*! by the 
receipts of the lecture. The Oracle also en- 
tered the State Union of Clubs during' this 
year. 

At the close of the third year, 1898-5^9. Mr. 
N. .1. Howe president, a number of boons 
relating to France were placed In the liCrary. 
It Is the present purpose of the club to pur- 
chase the books necessary for Its work. aii<l 
at tlie end of the year to add them to the 
library, thus obtaining a line of books that 
would not probably be selectetl in the reg- 
ular purchases. Nothing speaks better for 
the education and cidture of DolplU than its 
public library, which now numbers about 
two thousand volumes, as the result of the 




Pkof. Almond's Okfice. 



united efforts of all Interested In the enter- 
prise. 

(Mdy a versatile pen could depict the 
uul<|ue social life of the Oracle. The ladles 
have given their enterUiInments each year, 
varying from scenes of rollcklng mirth to 
the more dignified pleasures. The dramatic 
taU'Ut of the club has been tested, and not 
found below the standard of excellence. The 
Imnquet given by the gentlemen In May, as 
a surprise to the ladles of the club, estab- 
llslied the fact that when they choose to 
turn their attention to social functions they 
are not to be surpassed. In the words of 
Mrs. W. S. Almond, who so cleverly respond- 
ed to a toast: 

"The gentlemen of our club 

In one thing do excel — 
It's the keeping of a secret. 

And they really do it well. 
The proof is in this banquet, 

Before us grandly spread. 
Without a word to wife or sweetheart 
On the subject being said." 




"On the Banks of the Wabash Far 
Away." 

In the personnel of the club, many of the 
higher educational Institutions are worthily 
represented. The names of the charter mem- 
bers not previously mentioned are: Super- 
intendent W. S. Almond. Miss May Walker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bnidshaw. Miss M. Edmonds, 
Mrs. F. Cochrane, Mr. J. A. Shirk. Mrs. B. 
\\\ Boweu, Miss A. Ricketts. Rev. James G. 
Campbell. Miss E. Rippetoe. Mr. James G. 
IMytlie, Miss M. Castriglit, Mrs. Charles Pig- 
man. Miss N. Collins, Mr. George Ive.s Mrs. 
F. II. Robinson, Mr. C. M. Kerlln. Only six 
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kiew names appear In the present member- 
ship, viz.: Rev. and Mrs. A. Parker, Miss 
Alice Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. W. Ives and Miss 
Josephine Castrlght. The efficiency of the 
new president. Mrs. A. Parlser, and the loy- 
alty of- the members is a pledge for another 
year of harmony and success. 

The Wednesday Whileway Club made its 
debut into the literary life of Delphi in Feb- 
ruary, 1889. Seven ladies were present at 
the first meeting. It was decided to have a 
club without a constitution, witli ao ofHcers. 
wltli a pmgranj changeable to the wishes or 
inclinations of its members. The social side 
of life was to be the distinctive feature. It 
was to be demonstrated that a club could 
really exist wiiose members would not be 
worked to the verge of nerv<m8 prostnition. 



Photo Ay Si 

For ten years It has lived and thrived. The 
first few years were devote<l to tlie study of 
American history. But this important and 
altsorbing subject never occuplL'd tlic entire 
aftt*rno«>n. Time was always h'ft for con- 
ver««llun. For three or four years the pro- 
gram was miscellaneous. The weekly luist- 
esses followetl their own inclinations In ar- 
ranging pleasing and instructive programs. 
Tlie past year the club went back to its first 
•ovL — American history. To this was added 



current events. Two hidies were apiK>lntetI 
to lead In the discussion. All members took 
active part. The club membership is limited 
to twelve. In the ten years' existence the 
club has lost but one member by death and 
one by removal from the city. 

The schools of Delphi have long been a 
pride to her citizens, ranking as they do 
among the first in the State, and having 
graduated strong men and women who have 
gone out Into wider fields to assist in the 
great work of life. The school system has 
l»een carefully perfected that the youth of 
the city and surrounding country may have 
the best opportunities with the latest im- 
prove<l and approve<I ideas for a complete 
high school education, thus laying a good 



foundation for higher training or for the ac- 
tivities of life. Most of the schools of the 
earlier days were known as "subscription 
schools," when the teacher received the mu- 
nificent sum of from five to fifteen dolla'-s 
per month, tlie latter being the rare excep- 
tion. These schools were held in a room 
of some private house. In the early fifties 
the township rame into possession of a 
brick l>ulldlng, from its shape calknl the '*<x?- 
tagou," and here, for a number of years, 
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was kept up the public schools of the new 
town. Among the teachers of this period 
was Dr. Lewis Jordan, who still resides In 
Delphi. About the year 1857 the square of 
ground so sightly and accessible now occu- 
pied by the public high school, became the 
property of the city, and a two-story build- 
ing, witli basement, was erected thereon. As 
the number of pupils increased this base- 
ment was fitted up as a school room, so that 
the pupils liternlly started at the founda- 
tion. In 1872 this building was torn down 
and the, present commodious one erected la 
its i>lace. 

During this formative period the school 
was fortunate in being directed by sucli able 
leaders ax Hon. .Tohn A. Cartwright James 
Snoddy, Eugene Dyke, a graduate of Beloit 
College, Jacob Zaner an«l George IJowman, 



thoroughly competent hands. Under his ad- 
ministration, in the spring of 1872, was grad- 
uated the first class of two pupils — Georgia 
(Gaylord) Coulter, now the wife of Dr. John 
M. Coulter, and Sallie (Smith) Pratt, now of 
Indianapolis. 

In the fall of 1889 William H. Uershman 
succeeded to the superintendency, and during 
his four years' connection therewith he not 
only succeeded in maintaing the high char- 
acter of the school, but*ln bringing about 
some changes that were very helpful in re- 
organizing the high school, increasing the 
laboratorj', more thoroughly systematizing 
the work and making each grade an integral 
part of the whole. 

The present incumbent, W. S. Almond, 
who has been in charge for the hist six 
years, brings to the work an experien<*e of 
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Banks of Deer Creek, Where Riley Wroth His Poem. 



who was twice called to educational leader- 
ship. In 1871 David Dwiglit Blakeman was 
called to the superintendency of the school. 
Mr. Blakeman was an eccentric man, but 
strong in the personal qualities that go to 
make up the true teacher. A rigid discl- 
jdinarlan, almost tyrannical, yet absolutely 
just, with a clear conception of what was 
needed to build up a strong school, he came 
at a time to give shape and direction to the 
rapidly growing school. Well for the city 
and well for the school that the direction 
of educational afTairs had fallen Into such 



years as teacher, principal and superintend- 
ent. Three years ago an additional teacher 
was added to tlie force, and music and draw- 
ing became a part of tlie school course and a 
special teacher placed in charge. • 

Through active and persistent effort, the 
advanced ideas and liberality of the board 
of trustees and the citizens, a free public 
library has been establi8he<l in the high 
school building; a regular librarian has been 
employed, thus giving the pupils the best 
aid possible in tlielr school work. An an- 
nual tax is levied for the support of the 
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library. It is also a Unit.d States depos- 
itory, and with the number of Yolumes 
added by private donations, reralt of lee* 
tore councB, "book sliowera,*' and gtfts 4^ 
the Oracle Club, It is rapidly accumulating 
a fine lot of material. The school is well 
equipped with physical, chemical and blo- 
loglcat laboratories, thus giviug unusual fa> 
ollltlea for immilng work In sdence. 

During the year courses of lectures to the 
tc'iubera are given; of such a character as 
^\-iU be most helpful and inspiring. Last 
year theae were gi%-en by Dr. Stanley CSoul* 
ter, of Purdue Unlyentty. Am aids In this 
educational work, we find a strong U\gh 
School Alumni Association, a motliers' club, 
and the active interest of the ministers of 
the city, who frequency inreaeb epedally 
prepared eermone to the puplle. One ele< 
ment of strength that is helpfnl to the up 
biiiUliUK of the public schools in any < oinmu- 
nlty is the conservative one of malting as 
few changes In the management as powl- 
Ue, and this has been maalfeatly sncceMful 
In the Delphi public schools. 

Delphi was the first to make it a pre 
re<iul8lte to graduation from the high scliooi 
that the pupil ehonld have taken a course 
In Indiana history, one term at least In the 
high school. That rule is still adhered to, 
and the result Is that Delplil graduates are 
well versed in the history of the State that 
gave them fhslr education. For some years 
the trustees have been glTlng one year's tne 
tuition to the pupil from each township 
who obtains the highest et iHb- in the county 
exaiaiuatiuns. The .scliool board offers a 
gold medal to all pupils who complete the 
full four yeai^ course without being terdy 
or absent The first medal won was this 
year, and was awarded to Nina B. Almond. 



In preparing tiie history of Uie early 
newspapers of Carroll county It is peculiarly 

difficult and necessarily incomplete, for the 
reason Hint no unbroken files of the papers 
have t)€en kepL There Ih uo doubt, however, 
that the Western Banner, a fire-column 
quartO) was the first paper printed in Delphi. 
It made its appearnncc on .Tuni' 2^, It 
was .stai ttHl by Webber & Clyaier. The <»ilice 
was on the second floor of a building on ihe 
ground now occupied by M. Murphy's drug 



store. The "machinery" consisted of an old 
Ramage press with stone bed, double puU, 
etc. It was taie remains of an old Job ofllce 
that Dr. Weber's father had ^pped to 
America from England years before. Neither 
Dr. Webber nor Isaac Clymer were printers, 
but the mechanical worlc was reasonably 
well done and the paper made a very cred- 
itable appearance. Webber & Glymer con- 
ducted the business for about eight months, 
when Clymer became sole proprietor and 
within a year disposed of it to Bruce Mllroy, 
an uncle to General R. H. K llroy. The Ban- 
ner ceased to exist In a short time of the hut 
change in ownership. 

The appearance of the AVestern Banner, al- 
though a neutral paper, but conducted by 
Whigs, aroused the Democrata and within a 
few months after ito birth another paper, 
the Delphi Oracle, entered the fleM as- a 
Democratic paper under the conti'ol of Rob- 
ert C. Green. The Oracle lived three yeara 
and four weeks and passed to the great be- 
yond on account of lnsufflcl«it patronage. 
On September 1, 1841, the Oracle was re- 
vivor by .Tames Coleman and by him pub- 
lished until February, 1849, when the ma- 
terial was purchased by M. R. Graham and 
the name changed to the Delphi Times. Mr. 
Graham conducted the Times but a few 
months, when lie sold it to .T C. Applegate 
and went to California- The paper changed 
hands many times, passing successively im- 
der the control of Mr. Horselj', Mr. Bums. 
.T. C. Odel and Pat O'Brien, when It passed 
Into the hands of 11. Graham tiiraln In 
1857, who controlled it until ISTTj, when, on 
account of failing health the paper was 
leased to Tarlons individuals, each running a 
short time, until April, 1879, In a dilapidated 
conditiaai, it passed into the hands of A. B 
Crampton. Under bis management, lieing u 
practical printer and an experienced news- 
paper man, the Times took on a new lease of 
life end soon became one of the leading 
country newspapers of Its party In the State. 
Upon the election of Grover Cleveland, Mr. 
Crampton was made poetmsater at Delphi 
and in 1887 sold the paper to J. H. and J. O. 
McManus, They In turn sold It to Robert 
Sultan, deputy warden of the Southern Pen- 
itentiary, who conducted the paper edltori- 
.ally from that point. Upon the death of Mr. 
Buttan In March. 1890, his widow managed 
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the paper until t3ie foUoiviim Otober, when 
It passed nnder the control of R. M. I»her- 
wood, who is still its nmnager. 

^Vfter scdUng the Oracle, Mr. Gre^ Imme- 
aflterward' the JotiniaJ, which exlftod un- 
til 1850, under the succesHlve munagenu nt a 
R. C. Green. Ilinderson Dunklo. T. B. Helm 
amd OhaHe« Nnylor, when the plant "^va* 
bought by .JaiiK*s B. Scott, who ownied and 
edttied it In ttie Interest of the ^lilirand Be- 
poblicsa paaiies with vim and vigor for 
thirty-six years, and wus rewirnlzed and ad- 
mitted to be tlie oldest editor in yean of 
utTvlce in Indiana. 

He flold the .Touraalto Samuel Young In 
1886, who controlled It but a few weeks, 
when It paBsed Into the hands of a receiver 
and was then pnrchnsed by the present pro- 
prietors?. Ijjiiidis iV: KickettH, under whose 
managcmout it has succeeded both flnuncial< 
Vj and In political importance until It now 
ranks among the foremost Republican pa- 
pers in Indiana. 

In June, 1892, with an entirely new outllt, 
the Carroll County Citizen made its bow to 
the public as a new candidate for public fa- 
vor, with A. B. Crampton as Its editor. The 
recollection of his resurrection of the Times 
from a mere weeltly publication to ;i ihst- 
class newspaper, and his extended acquain- 
tance with the citisens of the county, and 
the steal which was manifested in its col- 
umns for the trathorin^' aiul ilisscminatlon of 
the noM's In a i-ompact ami corifct form 
matle tiie newspaper popular from the start, 
and Its patronage and circulation has eoB" 
stantly Increased. • Barly In the campaign 3f 
1896 it was rpcoprnized as the organ of the 
party by the Democratic Central Committee 
of tiie county, and by the earnest and fear- 
less advocacy of the principles of that party 
has won for itself a proud position among 
the leading Democratic newspapers of the 
State. 

lu the .spring of 1898 I'awcett & Forr, 
two ent^rlslng young printers comenced 
ttie publication of the Dally Herald. Not* 
witlistanding the fact that the Times had 
made an effort to maintain a dally anf! 
failed these young men were firm in the 
opinion Hiat there was a field In D^pbi for 
a dally, If properly and honestly managed, 
and the success of their enterprise demon- 
strated the soundness of their Judgment 



Their little d«ily is a waleoQie visitor In nMat 
Delphi homes every evening and gives every 
evidence of tieing conductd on a sound busi- 
ness basis. 



Delphi and GarroU county was a favorite 
resort of James Wliitcomb Riley, who often 
days along the banks of Deer Creek, 
lie recorded his impression of that stream in 
the following poem: 

ON THE BANKS O' DEER CRICK. 

On the banks o' Deer Crick! There's the 

place fer met— 
Worter slldin* past ye Jes as clair as It kin 

be;— 

See yer shadder In It, and tte shadder o^ the 

sky, 

And the ^haililm- o" the buzzard as he goes 

a-laziu' by; 
Shadder o' the phsen vines, and shadder o' 

the trees — 

And 1 purt'-nigh said tlie shadder o* the sun- 
shine and the breeze! 

Well — I never seen the ocean n^^-r 1 never 
8L'ou the sea: 

On tlie t)ank o' Deer Crick's grand enough 
for me! 

On the banks o' Deer Crick — ^mild er two 
from town— 

'Long up where the mill-race comes a-loafln' 

down, — • 

like to git up In there— *mongst the syca- 
mores— 

And watch the worter at the dam, a-frothln' 

as she pouts; 
Crawl oTit on some old log, with my hook 

and line, 

Where the llsb is Jes so thick you kin see 'em 

shine 

As tUey flicker "round yer bait, coaxiu' you 
to Jerk, 

Tel yer tired ketchin' of 'em, mighty nlgh» 
as work! 

On the banks o' Deer Grick! Alius my de- 
light 

Tes to be around tliere — fake It day er night! 
Watch the snipes and kllldecs fooliu' bal£ 
die day— > 

Br these 'ere little worter-bugs skootln' ever'* 

way I 

Snakefeeders glancln' round, er dartln' out y 

slplit: 

And dew-l'ull, and bullfrogs, and iiuliUiin'- 

bugs at night- 
Stars lip tlirongh the tree-tops, er in the 

crick below. 

And smell o' mussrat through the dark desD 
from the old b'y-ol 
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EJr take a tromp, some Sund'y, 8i^, 'way up 

to "Johnson's Hole," 
And find where he's bad a fire, and bid hia 

fisJbio'-pole: 
Have yer "dog-lep" with ye, and yer pipe 

and "cut-and-dry" — 
Pocketful o' conibred, and slug • er two o' 
rye: 



Soak yer hide in sunshine and waller in fbe 

shade — 

Like the Good Book tells ii8 — '^liere there*a 

none to make afraid!" 
Well!—! never seen the ocean ner I never 

siM'u rho sea — 
Ou the banks o' Deer Crick's grand enough 
fer mel 



ANSWERS TO HISTORY QUESTIONS. 



QUSSTIOKS FOB AUGUST. 

1. What Governors o( tlie State have 
died in office? 

2. What Senators of the United States 
from Indiana hnvo cliod In otflce? 

3. What Uoveruors of the State have 
become United Statea Senators? 

4. What Senators from Indiana have 
heen elected without tilling any other otflce? 

5. What former < it!7,ens of Indiana have 
represented other States in the United States 
Senate? 

6. Who was the yonnf est man ever 
elected In Indlami to the United States 

Senate? 

7. Who was tlie youngest man ever 
elected Governor of Indiana? 

8. YFiaX Senator from Indian served the 

longest term? 

9. What Governor of Indiana served the 

longest tenn? 

10. What Governor served Oie shortest 
term? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Governor Ashbel P. Wlllard was the 

first of the Indiana Governors to die in office. 

lie dlwl at f?t. Pjuil, "Miruiosotn, October 3, 
1860, and was siirct-cdt tl i>y Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Abi-am A. llauiinond. Governor 
James D. Williams died at Indianapolis, No- 
vember 20, ISBO, and was sncceede<l by tiieu- 
teiinnt-Governor Isnfic P. Gray, nnvornor 
Alviu P. Ilovey died at Indianapulis. .Novem- 
ber 23, 1891, and was succeeded by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Ira J. Chase. 

2. James Nolile was tlie first Sena- 
tor who died in otflce. He died in Wash- 
ington. February 26, 1831, and was burled in 
the congressional cemetery. Robert Ilanna 
was appointed to the vacancy, but John Tip- 
ton was die*-te(l l.y flio I.euit^launx? to fill 
out tho um»\]nrt'd lorm. .Tjiiiios Wlilf ••omb 
died in IS'ew York, Uctol>cr 4, 1852. Clmrles 



W. Cathcart was appointed by tbe Governor 
to tbe vacancy, but the Legislature elected 

John Pottit. Senator Oliver P. Morton died 
NovciiiImt 1, 1877, at Indianapolis. D.iniid 
W. Voorhees was appointed to the vacancy 
and was subsequently elected by tbe L^sla« 
ture. These are the only Senators who died 
durincr tlictr tnnn of offiro. but Senator John 
T!i>toii and StMiatm- Voorhees both diefl wltii- 
iu a itfw weeks after the expiration of their 
terms. 

3. Governors William Hendricks, James 

WliltPOTtih. Joseph A. Wright. TTonri- S. 
Lane and Oliver P. Morton beca'nc Senators. 
All but Wright were elected liunag their 
Incumbency of the Oovemor*8 office. Wrlgut 
was never elected Senator, but ser\'ed on 
tlio nppnintrnont of Governor Morton, in 
I>la< (' of .Jei$»e D. Bright, who was expplleJ. 
Tlioiiias A. Ueudrlclis served a term us Sen- 
ator before be was elected Ctovemor. 

4. Neither Senator Fairbanks nor Albert 
J. l^evr-rldge ev(»r held any otiiee prior to 
their election to the Senate. James Nol>le 
and Waller Taylor never held office under 
the State, but both bad been office holders 
under tlie territorial government. 

5. .Tames Harlan ser- <»ii sixteen years as 
Senator from Iowa and Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, sbc yeavs. Joseph Lane served as 
Senator from Oregon for two yearn. Am^ 
brose E. Bum?ide .«w>rved twelve years as a 
Senator from llliode Island; Newton Booth 
sei'ved six yeara as Senatx)r from Call for 
uia; Gilbert A. Pierce served stz years as 
Senator from Soutli Dakota; John Beoird 
Allen s*»n-tHl four \ . .u s Senator from 
Washington; Joiin L. Wilson Rei-vtnl aXx 
years as Senator from Washington. Of 
Senate at the same time. Jesse B. Thomas, 
who served six years as Senator from I1U> 
nols. for a few years at Brookvllle. 
Indiana, befoif lu* rejuov. d tn llliuois. 

6. James Nol>le was tlie youngest man 

Go 
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evpr plocted Senator from Indiana, although 
Wallor Taylor was but a fow months older. 
He lacked a few days of being thirty-ODC 
vrben dected to the Smate. Taylor wae bat 
fhlrty-two. Jesse D. Brifbt was Just fhirty- 
tbroe wlien he was plootpd Senator. 

7. Aslibel P. Willard was the youngest 
man ever elected Governor of Indiana. He 
was bnt fhirty*Blx years of age wben elected. 
Oliver P. Morton was but thirty-three years 
of age when he was nominated for Govomor 
in 1856, and but a few months mure than 
thirty-seven when he succeeded to the office 
of Govemor oa the eleetlon of Henry 8. 
Lane to the Senate. 

8. Sonntor Dnniol W. Voorhees served 
longer in the Senate than any other person 
from Indiana. He was first appointed in 
November, 1877, and served contlniionsly ttn< 
tn March 4, 1897, making a period of nearly 
twenty years. Jesse D. Bright served flftem 
years. 

9. Josepli A. Wright served the longest 
term as Governor. He flrst took his seat 
In December, 1849. The term then was for 

three yenrn. Init by npt-ratJon of tlip ron- 
stitution adopted in 1851 his term was ex- 
tended one mouth, flc was elected in 1852 
for four years, taking his oath of office foe 
that term, Janiuiry, 18S8, and served until 
January 1857. matcing a servioc of a llttlo 
more tlian seven years. James Brown Kay 
served nearly seven years, six years under 
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an election, ancf ten months as acting Gov- 
ernor, succeeding Governor William Hen* 

drlclis. 

10. Henry S. Lane served only two days 
as Governor. He was Inaugurated January 

14, 1861, and resigned on tlie 16th, having 
Tiocn oloetetl to tlie I'nited States Senate. 
His term as Senator, however, did not be- 
gin until the 4th of Mardi that year. In 
a period of one hundred and five days, from 
October 3, 1860, to January 16, 1861, Indiana 
had fyur GovernorH. Governor Willard died 
October 3, IS*)!; Hammond served out his 
term until January 14, 1861, when Laue tooic 
his seat, only to vacate It on the lOfh, when 
Morton took the office. 

QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

1. What benevolent InstltDtlone are 
maintained by the State? 

2. When were they erected? 

3. What ones are provided for in the 
Constitution? 

4. Which of them really belong to tiie 
educational system of the St^ite? 

'). liow are the benevolent institutions 
nialntaine<1? 

6. Uow are they governed? 

7. What penal and reformatory Institu- 
tions are there? 

8. When were they erected? 

9. How are they maintained? 
10. How are they governed? 



SOMETIMEi SOMEWHERE 

BY OPHELIA G. Ba<»WNUIG. 



"Unanswered j'et, tlie pi-ayer yom- lips have 
pleaded 

In agony of heart these many years? 
Does faith begin to fall, is hope declining. 
And tiiliik yon all In vahi tliose falling tears? 
Say not the Father has not beard your 
prayer, 

Toil shall have your dea||re, sometime, some- 
where! 

"Unanswered yet— tho' when you flrst pre- 
sented 

This one petlticm at tlie I<'nther's throne 

It seome<l you could not wait the time of 

asking, 

So anxious was your heart to have it done? 
If years have passed since then, do not 

despair. 



For God will answer you, sometime, some- 
where. 

"Unanswered yet? But you ar« not un» 

heeded: 

The promises of God forever stand; 
To Blm our days and years alike are equal. 
*Have faith In Godr It is your Lord's com- 
mand. 

Hold on to Jacob's angel, and your prayer 
Shall bring a bleeslng down, sometime, some- 
where. 

"Unan.swered yet? Nay, do not say nnan- 

8were<l; 

Perhaps your part Is not yet wholly done. 
The work began when llrst your prayer was 
uttered. 
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And God will finish what Ue has begun. 
Keep incense burning at the tbrlneof pnjor 
And irlory shall descend, aometlme, some- 
where. 

"ITnnnswered yet? FalUi tau not be unan- 
swered ; 

Her feet are firmly planted on the rock. 



Amid the wildest storuiH t>he stands un- 
daunted* 

Nor qoalli before the loudest thunder bhoolv. . 

She knows Omnipotence bas heard her 

prayer, 

And cries. It Shall be done, eometime, eome- 
wbere.' " 



THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN HISTORY. 



Tlio following important events In Amer- 
ican uud Indiana history occurred in tlie 
month of September: 

Sept. 1. 1864. Bateie of Jonetrille fought; 
Sherman victorious. 

Sppt. 2, 1864. Sbcrmnn captures Atlanta. 

Sept. 3. 1788. Peace treaty signed be- 
tween Great Brlti^ and the coloDtea; Inde- 
pendence acknowledged. 

Sept. 4. 1774. First Contlnoital Oongress 
as^eniMed at Philadelphia. 

Sept, 4, 1859. David Wallace, ex-Gov- 
emor of Indiana, died. 

Sept 4, 1864. Albert S. White, ex-Bena- 
tor from Indiana, died. 

SiM" 4. 1871. Discovery of the great 
Twt'ed frauds in New Yorli. 

Sept 6, 1767. General Lafayette bom. 

Sept 6, 1791. Outbreak of tbe Whlaky 
ttelH'llion in Pennsylvania. 

Si>i)t 6, IRS.'^. T..nfnyette sails for France, 
after his last visit to the XJuite<l States. 

Sept. 6. 1838. A 110,000,000 fire In New 
York. 

Sept 7, 1817. Thomas A. Hendrldcs 

born. 

S««pt. 8, 1860. Steamer Lady Elgin lost 
on Lake Erle^ 287 llyes lost 

8»pt 8, 1848. Six hundred bnildlngB and 
many steamers dMtroyed by lire at Albany, 

N. y. 

Sept 1.0. 1813. Perry destroyed the Brit^ 
iBh fleet on Lake Brie. 

Sept. 10, 1844. Joseph Story, the great 

Jurist, died. 

Sept 11, 1814. ronunodore McDonough 
d« fi-iii.H tlic British on Lalco Cbamphiin. 

Sept 11, 1850. Jenny Ltnd gives her first 
concert In America. 

Sept. 12. 1808. Commodore Andrew Hull 
Foolo born. 

.Sopt. 12. 1814. British atln(k on Balti- 



more rnpiili^ed; General Boss, British com- 
mander, lillled. 

S^t 12, 18S7. Steamer Central America 
lost, with many Uves. 

Sept. 14, 1807. Fulton's steamboat makes 
its first trip up the Hudson. 

Sept 14, 1847. City of Mexico Hurren- 
ders to General Scott 

Sept 14, 1851. James Fennlmote Cooper, 
the novelist dlos. 

Sept. 16. 1799. The first Legislature in 
the Northwest Territory assembles. 

Sept 17, 1787. Fecial Constttntlon 
adopted by tbe couTention. 

Sept 17, 1862. Battle of .\ntietam. 

Sept 18, 1779. .Joseph Rtory horn. 

Sept 18, 1858. Great inaBsaere of emi- 
grants by the Mormous at Mountain 
Meadow. 

Sept. 17. 1874. :NriIls at Fail river, Masaa-. 
chuF* tis. bunjed with great lo.s.s of life. 

Sept. ld-20, 1863. BatUe of Chicka- 
mauga. 

Sept 19, 1881. President Garfield dies. 
S^t 22, 1862. Prcsldwt Lincoln Issues 

his emancipation pmHamation. 

Sept 23, 1779. .lohn Paul Jones wins his 
great naval victory. 

Sept 23, 1780. Major Andre captured. 

Sept. 23. 1815. Great gale tlinnmliout 
New England. Great destruction of life and 
property. 

Sept 28, 1839. Great fire In New York. 
Sept 24, 1765. John Marshall, the great 

Chief .Tnstlce, born. 

Sf'pt. 24, 1869. Gold panic in New York, 
known as "Black Friday." 

Sept 26, 1820. Daniel Borae dted. 

Sept 27, 1722. Samuel Adams bom. 

Sept 27, 1805. General Monltrie died. 

Sept 27, 1854. Atlantic steamer Arctic 

lost 
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UNIT£D STATES SENATORS FROM INDIANA* 

FIFTH PAPER. 



Tbe dectloiu of 1874 naulted In clYlnS 
the Democrats b majorltr on Joint Itallot 

Under ordlnarj' (Mr<umRtances Mr. Hen- 
dricks would havti been elected to the Sen- 
ate, but the Lieutenant Goreraor of the 
State waa a Bepnbllcan, and the Ilemocvatlc 
party wonld not consent to let blm come 
In as Governor. So the Democrats turned 
elsewhere for a Senator. In 1873, when Mr. 
Morton waa re-dected, the compllmaitary 
vote of tbe Democrate waa cast for Mr. 
Voorhees, and now that a successor to Mr. 
I'ratt could be elected by his party lie be- 
came an active candidate for tbe place. Mi*. 
Joseph E. McDonald was aim a candidate, 
and the names of Michael G. Kerr and Wm. 
E. Niblack were also canvassed. A majority 
of the party managers were favorable to 
3Ir. McDonald, and he was secretly favored 
1»7 QoTemor Hendricks. The 111 feeling be- 
tween those two gentlemen had not then 
broken out. Mr. Voorbees was persistent, 
however, and tliere was some probability of 
a rupture in tbe party ranks, w^hen Mr. 
Voorheee was placated by recelYinir the 
promise of Oie support of all the leaders for 
tlie next nomination for Oovernor. Tie witn- 
drow from tl>e race and Mr. McDonald re 
celved tbe caucus nomination, and was duly 
elected, the Republicans glxlng tiicir com- 
plimentary vote to Mr. Pratt 

Joseph Ewlng McDonald was born in 
Butler county. Ohio, .\ujr"st 20. 1819. lie 
was of Scotch and French descent. His 
father was a farmer, industrious, of liberal 
mind and of advanced thought, but died 
while Joseph was still an Infant The death 
of the father left the care of the infant 
family to the mother, and she was well wor- 
thy such a care. She was of Huguenot de- 
scent of good education and strong Intel- 
lectoal «iualitles. She was a writer of more 
than ordinary ability, and wrote stories for 
tbe amusement and interest of her children, 
all with an educational teucU^ncy. Witiiin u 
few years she married again, and the step- 



fattiiv took her and hw family to Indiana, 
In 1826, scttliug on a farm in Montgomery 

county. Ji s»ph remained on the farm until 
be was twelve years of age, during which 
time he attended school In CrawfordsrUIe 
two years. At a very early age he had 
made up his ralnd to study law, but tbe Mray 
did not seem clear to realize his Intentions, 
so at tbe age of twelve be apprenticed liim- 
self to a saddler. He pnrsned his new trade 
dlUgenUy and eameitly, bnt gave all the 
time be could to study. He served an ap- 
prenticeship of six years and became an ex- 
pert workman. 

In 18S8 he entored Wabash College and 
remained nntll 1840, when he became a sto* 
dent at Asbury University (now DePauw). 
ITe only remained at .Vsbury one term. He 
then taught school one tenu at Crawfords- 
vlUe, going from ttiere to Willfamsport to 
deriE In ^e store of hia brother. He had 
by no means abandoned his intention of be- 
coming a lawyer, and In 1842 entered a law 
office at Lafayette and began active study. 
So eamestiy did he apply himself that after 
a atody of one year he was able to pans hIa 
examination and receive his llcen<;e to prac- 
tice. Before he received his license he was 
nominated for prosecuting attorney, and was 
duly elected. So well did be serve in this 
position that at flie end of his term he waa 
re-elected, serving four years. In 1847 he 
cho-se Crawfordsvllle a-^ In's future home, 
and was soon able to build up a large prac- 
tiee, being uniformly sueoeasful In the con* 
duct of hie cas^. In 1849 he was elected to 
rongress, defeating Hon. Henry S. Lane. 
He only served one term iu Conprress. beln^ 
opposed to tlie radical demands ul! the Soutii 
In regard to slavery, and bla party In the 
Stote favoring the South. 

In 1856 he wa.*? elect(>d Attorney-General 
of the State, belnp the first to lie elected to 
that important position. In 1859 he removed 
to Indianapolis and entered upon the active 
practice of bis profession, which he followed 
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closely tlie remainder of his life, except ihir- 
iuR the term of his service In the Senati», 
being regarded as one of the ablest lawyers 
In the State. In 1864 he was nominate<l by 
the Democrats as their candidate for «;ov- 
ernor. It was dnring the heat of tl\e war. 
The Democrats had been successful at tlie 
State election of two years before. an<l thi?y 
had strong hope of electing their ticket. 
Many of the party were openly liostile to 
a continuance of the war, and tlic national 
platform had declared It a failure and d.'- 
manded peace. Many other Democrats wlio 
were not openly hostile were lultewarni In 
their support of the national arms. Mr. .\Ic- 
Donald was in favor of a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, and had given his coun- 
tenance and support to Governor Morton on 
mapy Important occasions. He was now 
pitted against the great war Governor as a 
candidate for the position of chief executive 
of tlie State. They entered upon a joint can- 
vass. Governor Morton was by far the 
ablest spealier of tlie fwf». and the canvass 
was practically one-sided from the start. It 




Hon. Joseph E. McDonald. 



was during the campaign that tlie exposure 
came In regard to the Sons of Liberty. Tliat 
exjHjsure turned many Democrats to tlie 
support of the Kepublican ticliet, and tliat 
party was successful by an overwhelming 
majority. 

In 1875 he was ele<'ted to the Senate as 



recorded above. It was just at the close of 
tlie reconsti'uction period, and the animosi- 
ties engendered over the settlement of the 
Important questions arising from the restor- 
ation to tlie Union of the seceded States hat^ 
n«>t died down. Almost on taking his seat 
he assumed a commanding position in the 
Senate, and was regarded as one of the 
alilest lawyers in that body. He served on 
many important comnijttees, and always 
served ably and <'onscieiitiously. The polit- 
ical campaign in 1876 will always be remem- 
bered as one of the most bitter ever fought 
in the country, and It almost Involved the 
country in another civil war. The contest 
was mainly over the count of the vote in 
Louisiana. The Senate ordered an Investi- 
gation, and Mr. McDonald was one of the 
committee of Investigation. The elections of 
1880 resulted in giving tlie Republicans a ma- 
jority on joint liallot. Mr. McDonald wsis 
naturally anxious to receive the compliment- 
ary vote of his party, as It would be an In- 
dorsement of his conduct, but he had not 
always lieen in harmony with the most rad- 
ical element of the jiarty. especially on the 
money question, and the vote of the Demo- 
cratic members of the I^fCgislature were 
given to Governor Isaac P. Gray, while the 
Republicans voteil for Geneml Benjamin 
Iljirrlson. who was electe<l. During ills term 
in the Senate tlie doctrine of finance, known 
•as the CJreenliack tbeory, took fast hold of 
many members of the Democratic party, es- 
pecinlly in Indiana. This doctrine Mr. .%Ic- 
Donald combatttnl with all his might. This 
gave him additional standing with the party 
throughout the country, and In 1880 he was 
strongly spoken of as a candidate for the 
preshlciH'y. sind at one time it looked as If 
he would receive the nomination. 'IMie ticket 
of 1876 had gone down under congressional 
action, and the party as a mass believed 
they had l>een wrongly kept out of what 
they had fairly won. and they demantled the 
re-nomination of the old ticket In 1880. TliUs 
was prevented by the positive action of Mr. 
Hendricks. Indiana and New York were es- 
sential to Democnitic succe.ss. and the party 
began to look for some one wiio could carry 
at least one of those States. Mr. Hendricks 
was anxious for the race, but the parly felt 
to nominate him without nominating the old 
ticket of 1776 would not do, and they turneil 
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to McDonald. Had Indiana loyally and eu- 
thusiastically takeu up tlm light for Mr. Mc- 
Donald lie could have been nominated. As 
it WEB General Hancock wae chosen as the 
can^date. 

On rotirltiff from tlie Sonnto >Tr. McDon- 
ald ajraln entered upon the active practice 
of the law, opening au office in Washfagton. 
He was employed In many Terr important 
cases, and was very successful. In 1864 
Lanidln P. Milllgan. William A. Bowles and 
Storlif^n Horsey, with others, bad been ar- 
restml in Indiana on a charge of treason, 
and had been tried before a military commis- 
sion. The three persons nameil were oon- 
vlctod nnd cnndemnnd tn dontli, iMit their 
sentence had been commuted to life impris- 
onment by President Johnson. Mr. McDon- 
ald was attorney for the prisoners, and final- 
ly brought a suit for a writ of habeas corpus 
in the Supreme Court of the Ignited States. 
There, after an elaborate argument by sev- 
eral of the foremost lawyers of the conntry. 
the sentence was set sside^ on the gnwnd 
tliat the military commission had no jurisdic- 
tion of the < as(\ Tbfs was a notable triumph 

for Mr. M.'l »oii;ild. 

As a .spculier l)efore a court, Mr. McDon- 
ald was strong and forceful, knowing the 
law fully and presenting It in the strongest 
light. In the Senate his spofhes were al- 
ways listened to attentively by his asso- 
ciates, but as a poUtical speaker he fell be- 
low many of the other distinguished men 
of Indiana. He was too prolix, went too 
much Into dt tnll to please the nveinge audi- 
ence, and lacked the fncnlty of :i rousing en- 
thusiasm, in politics, as in business, he was 
always honest and conscientious. In real 
ability he ranked above many of those who 
were more popular with ids party. His last 
appearance pnlltlcnlly was in 1887, when he 
again sought a seat in the United States 
Senate. In 18S4 he had. at the personal so- 
licitation of Mr. Clevehind. taken active 
Cliargc of the party in Indiana. There was 
a friction between Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Hendricks, and Mr. McDonald was selected 
as the personal representative of the head of 
the ticket in the State. For his services Mr. 
Cleveland promised hbn a Cabinet itosition. 
but after the election he was Induced by a 
pressure from without to withdraw the otfev. 
Mr. McDonald felt this Iceenly, and when a 



successor (o tietierat Harrison was to be 
elected, he actively entered the field as a 
candidate. The party finally centered upon 
Mr. Turpie. Mr. McDonald died June 21, 
1891. 

On the ilrst day of November. 1877, Sen- 
ator Oliver V. Morton died. Governor Will- 
iams promptly appointed Daniel W. Voor- 
hees to the vacant seat in the Senate. When 
the Legislature met in January, 1879, it elect- 
ed Mr. Voorhfi'H for the few remaining; days 
of tilt' term oi: .Mr. Morton, and tli^n for the 
full term of six years beginning March 4, 
1878. He was elected .to succeed himself !n 
1885 and 1881. He served until March 3. 
1897. when he wn^ succredod by lion. 
Charles W. Falrbanlis. making his total 
service In the Senate wiiliiu a few mouths 
of twenty years, the longest continual serv- 
ice of any man from Indiana. 

Daniel Wi.lsey yoorliees was born in But- 
ler county. Ohio, SepteujlM-r 26, 1827. When 
be was Init two months old Ids parents re- 
moved to Indhina. settling on a farm In 
Fountain county. Daniel grew up on the 
farm, and knew what the life of a farmer's 
boy 1«. He was amliitious for an education, 
and after attending the schools of Fountain 
county entered Asbury (new DePauw) Uni- 
versity, In 1845. from which he graduated 
In 1849. Durlncr liis roHejrlafe life he ?rave 
evidences of the womleriul power of oratory 
which afterward nu>de his name so distin- 
guished in the nation. He bad early deter* 
mined upon the profession of law as his life 
vocation. an<l immediately after leaving col- 
lege entered :\ law ottice in Crawfordsvllle. 
When admitted to practice he chose Coving- 
ton, Fountain county, aa hia home. Not long 
afterward ho was chosen as the orator for 
the Fourth of .Tuly. nnd his address on that 
(». n inn was so full of eloquent patriotism 
thai 11 at once attracted the attention of the 
people, and he was not long in securing a 
large practice. In 1853 he was appointetl 
prosecuting attorney by Governor Joseph A. 
WrlBht. and at once became tlie terror of 
evil doers In his circuit. 

In 1866 he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats of hhi district as their enudidate for 
Congress. He was defeated, however, by 
.Tames Wilson, who had been one o( ids law 
preceptors. Soon after his defeat he re- 
moved to Terre Haute, and in 1858 was ap- 
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pointed i:nited States Attorney for tUe dli»< 
trlct of Indiaoa, by PvealMt BaidMllMl. 
Thli appolntmMit helped him to extend bit 
MqnftlntBiice over the State, and lie became 

one of the recognizotl leaders of bis party. 
In 1860, '62 and 'tt4 be was elected to Con- 
gress, but In ^ last hie seat waa saceees^ 
fullj coatested by General Waahburne. In 
18C8 he was ajr.'iin elected, and re-elected in 
1870, but in 1872 was defeated. He reinainod 
out of office until bis appointment to the 
Senate, but by no meant ranialned ont of 
politics. In the Senate he took lAgh rank, 
and was a fre<iueut speaker. F'or several 
years be was chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on ii nance, thus becoming the leader 
fi/t Us party on the floor of ttie Senate. He 
died at Washington CItjr. April 10, 1897. 

During the war Mr. Voorbees was not in 
harmony with the party favorable to a con- 
tinuance of the war, and made several bit- 
ter speeches and wrote some letters which 
for sereral yesrs miUtoted against his poih 
ularlty in the State, and materially crippled 
his Influence. It was charged that he w:is 
an active member of the Knights of the 
Oolden Circle, but no eTldrace of that kind 
was ever obteined. He was a strict party 
, man, and followed bis jiarty. and at that 
time his party was hostile to the war. It 
was his attitude on the war question, as 
much as snything else, which led to the de- 
cision in 1865 giving his seat in Congress 
to General Washbume. 

Mr. Voorliees was a great orator, but will 
hardly be rntiked by the fTitiue Idstorlnn .n<? 
a great statesman, as Morton, Hendrk-ks 
and Harrison. lie originated uu great 
schemes of legislation, nor did he elaborate 
any, but during most of his slices in the 
Senate he was the moiitlipieee of his party 
on all the great (luestion.^. 'His fame wa<< 
more than national, and when ii wuh known 
that he was to address the Senate he was 
sure of a great audience. lie rose to a na- 
tional fame as an orator before his first elec- 
tion to Congress. Among the followers > f 
Jolin Brown, in his raid on Harper's berry. 
In 1859, was one John K. Cook, a brother^io* 
law of Ashtiel P. Willard, Governor of In> 

dlana. The tJovernor wns Ijj no sympatliy 
with the attempt of Brown to create an In- 
surrection, yet he would not let the brother 
of his wife be condemned without making 



every effort to save him. At his request, 
Mr. Voorheeff, who was then United States 
Attorney for Indiana, went to Virginia to 

conduct the defense of Oook. It was a lost 
case before it ever came to trl.il. such was 
the inten.sity of the feeling aruu.sed by the 
attempts yet Mr. Votnhees took up the esse 
and conducted it with such energy and 
power lliat he won a national fame. His 
speech to the jury has ever since been re- 
^rded as a masterpiece of eloquent plead- 
ing. He rarely equaled it bi after Ufe, and' 
never surpassed it With the feeling that 
existe<1 in Virginia, and tlmWi^OQt the 
South, at that time. It was a eonrageoua • 
thing to take up the defense of any one 
connected with the raid, but Mr* Yoorheea 
did not hesttete. It was urged upon him 
that it would ruin his political chances* as 
well as cause him to nm the danger of per- 
sonal violence, but the calls of friendship 
were greater than his fears for himself. 

IMng Ills k»g profeeaiofial career Mr. 
Voorhees was connected with several of the 
most noted criminal trials of tlie times. He 
was not a great lawyer, but was a great 
advocate, and before n Jury was almoat irre* 
slstible. One of his most famous speeches 
was in doft iise of Mary Harris, who was 
eharg-ed with the killing of A. .T. burroughs, 
a clerk in the Treasury Department atWasli- 
ington. Burroughs had promised marriage 
to Miss Harris. He refused to keep his 
promise. Miss Harris shot him In the Treas- 
ury Department, in the presence of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. She was promptly 
indicted by the DUrtrict Court Her crime 
caused the most Intense excitement, and her 
misfortunes pleaded loudly to the public. 
All tlip best elements In Washington exhib- 
ited their sympathies with her, and Mr. 
Voorhees appeared in her defense. At tlio 
close of his speecb she was acquitted by the 
jury without leaving their scats. As a sam- 
ple of his eloquence we irive the eonelvidlng 
paragraphs of his speecb on this occasion, 
but a reproduction of them in print falls far 
short of conveying the impression they bad 
upon the Jury and the audience when they 
were uttered by his wonderful voice: 

"And wliy, without one solitary wltnei^s 
to support iheir theory of the case, do the 
prosecutors so hunger and thirst for the con- 
viction of this most desolate and bereaved 
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of soi rowlnir mortals? Why do they clamor 
fiercely against the barriers of tlie law and 
of the evidence which encompass her about, 
in order to drag that sick and fragile body 
to a niisernble death? Is it a punishment 
they seelv? She has suffere<l more already 
than the king of terrors in his most frightful 
form can inflict. If she had been broken 
on tlie wheel, her limbs disjointed, and her 
flesh torn in piecemeal by the most fiend- 
ish skill of the executioner, her tortures 
would have been nuM-ciful compared to the 



sounded all tlie depths and shoals of misery 
and pain. She has lived in 

"A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame." 

Restore her by your verdict to the soothing 
induence of friends, of home. Let her go 
and lay her aching head on the maternal 
bosom of that church which for eighteen 
centuries has tenderly ministered to her 
children in distress. Let her go and seek 
In the love and mercy of the Father of 
us all cun.sohitlon for the cruelty and in- 
humanity of man. 




Eon. Danikl W. Voorhkes. 



racking which sunders Into fragments the 
immortal mind. There is no arrow In 
Death's full quiver that can give this young 
breast a new sensation of agony. She has 



"Hut It is claimed that a conviction must 
be had for the sake of example. You have 
been tohl that the peojde of the District of 
Columbia demand it. I wotild not brint; 
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each tin argument Into court, but when hwd 
I will meet it. If It be true that you desire 

ex;iuij)li's for tbe coriectiou of vfco and tlio 
proservntinii of morality, I i)rny you uot :o 
coiuiu«'iu-<' witli the humblest, the feeblest, 
and the most helpless. But I deny lhat the 
condemnation of the defendant la demanded 
by tho poople of this cnpital. Who are they 
who ask her !»loofi at your hands? I know 
this people, aud to some exteut I iliiuk I 
may speak for them. I have been the re- 
cipient of their constant kindness while in 
tliolr midst, and ns a Representative iu Con- 
gress 1 have, lu rttinn, dealt with them 'n 
a spirit of liberality whenever I have 
known their wishes. You were told that the 
defendant came here ftom a distant i> — that 
the St:ite<; were pouring their criminals ui 
upon yon, and therefore she must suffer as 
a warning to others. Such a statement Is 
unjust to your people. Tou want Ju8tlce» 
and Justice alone, administered ui)on aU; 
and wiio believes that this girl's life is re- 
tiulrcd as au offering upon the altar of pub- 
lic Justice? I repel this Imputation upon the 
Intelligence and humanity of this kind abd 
hosi)! table district When yon are discharged 
and return to your homes, you will !a .i 
fev hours, ask those whom you meet there 
whether they deaired you to eut the feebly 
thread of this girl's life by your baUot I 
wlU abide by their answer. To no one has 
she appeared as the crimlDal, save to those 
who conduct and inspire the prosecutioa. 
To all others In jour midst she hat prss«nt^ 
ed the sad spectacle of calamity and misery. 
Her purity, her gentleness, her guileless 
truth. shlnlnfT out In every word and act. 
have won to her side in this dark hour your 
oldest your best* and most honored eltixena. 
Her prison abode has been brightened by tbe 
presence of the noblest and purest of hor 
own «ex, nnd delicate flowers from the lofti- 
est station in the world have mingled their 
odors with the breath of her captivity. Men, 
veneiuble in their years, and strong In their 
convictions of the principles of Immutable 
riglit. have been drawn to her assistance 
by au instiuclive oi>edlence to the voice of 
God, commanding them to succor the weak, 
lift up the fallen and alleviate the distress 
of innocence. 

"Aud now for Mary Harris, and in the 
name of Him who showered His blessing 
on tbe merciful, who spoke the parable of 



the Samaritan, who gave the promise to 
those who feed and clothe the stranger in 

their gates, nnd who visit the sick and thoiu 
that are in prison, I thank the people of tlie 
capital. Add one more obligation for her 
to remember until the grave opras to lilde 
her from the world. It Is In your hands to 
grant. The law in Its jrrave majesty ap- 
proves the act. The evidence wltli an tin- 
broken voice demands it. Your own hearts 
press forward to tbe discharge of a most 
gracious duty. The hour is almost at band 
for its performance. Unlock, the door nf 
her prison, aud bid her bathe her throbblujf 
brow once more iu the healing air of liberty. 
Let your verdict be the champion of law, 
of morality, of science. Let it vindicate civ- 
ilization, and hninanity. justice and mercy. 

"Appealin.u; to the Searcher of all hearts, 
to that omuipresent Eye which beholds ev- 
ery secret thought, for the Integrity of my 
motives In the conduct of this cause, and for 
the sincerity of my belief in tbe principles 
which I have announced, 1 now, with un- 
wavering confidence in the triumph of inno- 
cence, surroider all into your hands.** 

Another of the great criminal cases in 
which he took part was that of Capt. E. T. 
Johnson, for tlie killing of Edwiu Uenry, iu 
Tennessee. Tbe plea of tbe defense. In that 
case, as It had hem In that of Mary Harris, 
was emotional innnlty, and again Mr. Voor* 
hees secured an acquittal of his client. In the 
great case of Harry G. Black in Maryland, 
for the killing of GoL W. W. McKalg. how- 
ever, tbe plea was self-defense. In this case 
McKalg had seduced tbe sister of Black, and 
Mr. Voorhees put the defense on the broad 
plea that a man had the right to kill the 
despoiler of hie fSamlly. ^Hie following ez> 
tract from his apeech on that occasion shows 
the power of the man to arouse the indigna- 
tion of a jury: 

"Am 1 told that tliere is no law by whic'i 
he who rifles a home of Its most predons 
treasures shall be slain? Am I told that tlie 
prKsoner announced a sentiment for whlcli 
he should die, when he declared his sister's 
ruin to be the cause of that bloody scene? 
With magnanimity he waived all considera- 
tions of himself, and thought only of those 
dearer to lifm than life. For this shall he 
sup the horrors of a couvicUou at yonr 
bands? What more did he do, even If he 
priDctple of self-defense shielded him, than I 
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others have done iu every age and la erei*; 
dime? The Christian and Oie pagan trflNH 
of men alike give him their examples and 

thoir support. Examine all that is loft, all 
that can be found in every distinctive pe- 
riod of history since the great flood of man- 
kind commoioed to flow from a aingie tem* 
lly in the morninff of time, and, with the ex- 
cpptlon of now and then a licentious reign 
like tJiat of Chniios II of England, where 
' the object was to clieapeu female virtue and 
license the onbrtdled Inst of tbe eourt and 
its Infamous favorites, yon can And no pre- 
cedent for tlic punishment of the prisoner, 
no authority to lay your hands upon the de- 
fender of your firesides and the protector of 
yoor homes against the common enemy of 
fhe human race. And I here, In this solemn 
presence, with the dread Issups of life ami 
death intrusted to my care, declare, as far 
as my voice will reach, that he who Invades 
the sanetnary of a homcp Imj^oses the im- 
purity of his debased and brutal desires 
upon the presence of Innocence, breaks the 
charm and halo of virtue, and dellles the 
altar of domestic life, forfeits his right .>f 
abode in the midst of human society* and 
deserves u> die. The husband's arm is thrice 
armed for liis destruction, the father rises 
against him iu paternal majesty, and the 
brother may scourge him from the face of 
Xb» earth irhmver he Is foond. 

**Hls offense Is beyond the reach of par- 
don, and appeals to heaven and earth com- 

hined for redress. It is rank with crime, and 
invites the lash of chastisement from every 
virtuous quarter. Nor is this doctrine with- 
out ttiat same powerful sanction of which 
ttie mighty common law of England was 
bom. That vast and splendid stnicturo is 
simply the offspring of the eustonus and 
usages of the people of the British empire. 
Its broad and enduring foundations rest 
upmi the long-continued habits and prac- 
tices of an enlightened race and nation. It 
springs from the consent and approval of 
centuries. Has not the principle for 
which I contend the same great support) 
Is it not a common law within Itself, the eld- 
est born (if all I.-iws. nntedntin^ the days 
of l<>dwar(l Ww ("ntirrssui- ;ui(l .Mfnil tli<? 
Lawgiver, us widespread as the light of his- 
tory, and as universal as the nations of the 
earth? Has It not the sanction of Jehovah 



himself lu the case I cited from the pages 
of sacred history? Did it not bhue forUk 
from the helghths of Slnal to the uttermost 

boundaries of space and time? The death 
of the seducer and the adulterer was de- 
creed in the high courts of Heaven when 
the ages were in their infancy, and the de- 
dslon has been followed wherever the mar^ 
riapre couch has been spread and the fam- 
ily tff> has been woven. The usages of elv- 
lijzauon; the uniform conduct of men at 
the same moment of time, and in different 
and distant parts of the globe: tiic rulings 
of Judicial tribunals, and, above nil. the un- 
varying, unbroken chain of verdicts ren- 
dered by Juries since the beginning of hu- 
man Jurisprudence, have all combined to 
establish and consolidate the fatal but Juat 
decree. 

"Modern ages have lent th<'lr sanction 
to the customs of antlQuity. The span of 
our ovra ttves in fhese lattar days is crowd- 
ed with illustrations of the great truth 
which I lay before you. American history 
has Its faithful story to tell, as well as the 
annals of the family of Israel, and of every 
dvUtsed coast and tribe from that hoar till 
the present day.*' 

Mr. Toorhees wss never engaged in soany 

great civil suits, but his renin rknble powers 
in that direction were shown in the case of 
KUboume vs. Thompson. Kilbourue had 
refused to answer certain questions before 
a committee of Congress, and had been or^ 
dered arrested by the House. Thompson 
was the Sergeant-at-Arms. A writ of habeas 
corpus was asked for, and Mr, Voorhees 
made a strong speech. The vrxlt was grant* 
ed and Kllboume brought suit against the 
SpealJer, the members of tlie ronunitteo, and 
the Sergeaiit-at-Arms. cl.iiniiiig JtriO.OOO 
damages. Mr. Voorhees appeared as one of 
the counsel tmt Kllboume and made tiie 
principal addreM to the Jury. The Jury 
awarded a verdict of $100,000, This was set 
aside by the court, the Judge saying th-it 
the Jury had been woriied upon by the won- 
derful oratory of Mr. Voorhees, and had 
given excessive damages. Mr. Voorhees by 
no means confined himself to political or 
legal addresses, but made speeches on vari- 
ous nutalde occasion, in which his powers 
as an orator shone forth. We will conclude 
this sketch by a quotation from his speech 
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on the unveiliDg of the Farmgut statue in 
Washington: 

"a. peofde'B grafltnde to their national 

benefactors is to be found recorded in bron-^ 
aud marble rather than !n written boolcst 
Monuments towering to the slcy from every 
batttefield of ft«edoi»t atatuM of fho wlto 
m oonhcil and the bravo in action, standlnir 
!n all the cities of the Union, would be a 
more faithful oxpiession of the popular 
heart, and do more to cherish patriotic mom- 
orioa and love of conntry than the peno of 
the moot gifted htotorlana There Is a Taut 
ivork In this direction, and as the govern- 
ment grows older it will >?o ou. Farragat 
leads the way for the navy. Others will soon 
follow, face and form of Uie command- 
er of the Bon Homme Richard wlU soon or 
late stand In the Capitol for the navy of tli ? 
Revolution; Lawrence, Porter, Decatur, 
Perry and others will arise in marble and <n 
biass to represent the second war for Amer> 
lean Ind^ndenee. while those who fought 
upon the waters for the flap: of the Union 
twenty years ago will be embalmed hy the 
sculptor's art for the reverence of a grateful 
posterity. I speak not now of honors for 
the llTing. Their time will come, alas! too 
soon; but to the dead alone, whose fame 
is beyond the accidents of time, is due the 
government'ii decree of muuunieuiul houorn. 

"And now soon these asisembled thou- 
sanda will disappear from this conbecrated 
spot and Farragut will be left alone, as he 

stands rMVPuled h.v the mnste ywwer of art. 
But others will come to look upon his com- 
manding presence in the days, and in the 
years, and In the far distant centaries of the 
future. The American youtli will here re- 
sort to behold one Axliose boyhood was the 
bright, heroic dawn of a life so useful, and 
so Inspiring to noMe deeds. Old age will 
pause and linger here In rapt admiration of 
one who. with the weight of three-score 
years and more upon him, crowded the even- 
ing of his life 8o full of glory in the defense 
of his couuuy. Presidents. hiw>makers. 
heads of departments and public ofDdals of 
every grade will visit this spot as long as 
American patriotism eiiflnrc**;. to reverence 
one wliose life was cledicnled to puiilic duty 
in his childhood, and who left the world wltli 
no blemish upon any part of liis long career. 
The soldier and the rniilor will come to f!n»> 



ui>on the face of the bravest of the braro, 
and to drink in lessons of conrage and Add* 
ity for future wars, if they should unhap- 
pily l>efall us. The American citizen of ev- 
ery calling and of every section, as long as 
the Bepublic exists, wiU here dwell with 
emotions of pride upon a character too great 
for a divided love amongst his countrymen. 
May every portion of the American Union 
salute this statue with equal honor, and 
may that Union stand In justice, peace, frar 
ternl^ and oQuality while brass and marble 
endnra." 

The year 1880 was a year of surprises n» 
both political parties In Indiana. The last 

three elcctious had gone in favor of the 
Democrats, and as there were many sljrns of 
a want of harmony among the Republicans 
of the nation, and as the Democrats had 
a military hero for their presldmitlal can- 
didnte, they confidently expected a grand 
triumph, especially In Indiana. A member 
of the United fcitates t<euate from the State 
was hanging on the result, and both partlca 
put forth all their powers. The Itepnblicans 
won. At once several candidates for the 
Senate appeared. The most prominent were 
Gen. Benjamin Harrison, Hon. Qodlove S. 
Orth. Hon. Will Cumback and Judge Walter 
Q. Gresham. By the time the Legislature 
mot In January. 1881, it was evident that 
>rr. Harrison was the strongest candidate, 
and unless a combination could be made 
among the friends of the otbet candidates, 
would be nominated. Such a combination 
could not be made, and one after another 
they withdrew from the race before the cau- 
cus was held uutil the Ueueral stood as the 
only candidate. He was nominated and duly 
elected, taking his seat March 5. 1881. 

Benjamiu Harrison was born at North 
Bend. Ohio. August 20, 1888. He came from 
a family that bad long been disdngulshsd 

for Its services to the country. His great- 
grandfatlier served In the continental Coa« 
gross and as (ioveriior of Virgiula, aud had 
been one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Ind^ndence. His grandfather had been 
'Jovernor of ludiaua Territory, the military 
hero of the war of 1812. a Senator in Con- 
grc.ss and Presitleut of the United Slates, 
nia father Imd also served a term or two 
in Confess. Mr. HarrlMm was educated at 
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Miami University and studied law. In 1857 
lie removed to Indianapolis and entered upon 
the practice of bis profession. 

He was a stranger and poor, but had .1 
stout heart, a capacious brain, and was a 
liard student, so he soon began to get clients. 
In almost his first case he developed great 
skill as a close and rigid examiner of wit- 
nesses, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the law, and at once secured the respect of 
his fellow-lawyers. The Republican party 
had Just been born, and he championed Its 
cause, soon establishing a reputation as a 
political speaker of remarkable clearness 
and power. In 1860 he was nominated on the 
Republican ticket for Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court, and was elected with the other 
Hepubllcan candidates. Tu that canvass he 
measured Intellectual swords with several 



soning and his familiarity with political his- 
tory, and established himself at once as one 
of the great political debaters of the time. 
His sharp, terse way of stating his case and 
his eplgramatlc sayings became noted. He 
was then only twenty-seven years of age, of 
a slight, boyish figure, but possessed a keen, 
incisive voice and earnest manner. Among 
the Indiana orators of that great campaign 
were Caleb B. Smith, Henry S. Lane, Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, Oliver P. Morton, Thom- 
as A. Hendricks, Joseph E. McDonald, Dan- 
iel W. Voorhees, Davia Turple and Michael 
C. Kerr. Mr. Harrison was the youngest 
of all, but before the campaign closed ho 
ranked as the peer of any. He did not have 
the eloquenre and wit of either Smith or 
Ijino. nor the force of Morton, but his clear- 
ness of statement and his inclslveness made 




Hon. Benj. Harrison. 



of the leaders of the opi>oslnn party, iimnujar 
them being Mr. Hendricks, their candidate 
for <!()veruor. In his debate with timt dls- 
tln>;uisho»l gentleman lio suri)rlse<l l)oth 
friends and foes by the cogency of his rea- 



hlni one of the most effective and popular 
orators of that memorable campaign. 

In 1861 the war came, and Mr. Harrison 
was one of the strongest in his support of an 
energetic prosecution of the war. In 1862 
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nt ilje requent of Governor Morton be re- 
cruited a regiment and was made its col- 
oneL Wltb that regiment lie went to the 
field. Ue exhibited a large degre« tntlt- 
tary ability, nntl Lis? rosinient was soon 
known as one of tlie best in the service. It 
fought its way through Kentucl^y and Ten> 
nesseey and was with Sherman in hto great 
campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and 
from Atlanta to the sea. During much of 
the time Colonel Harrison was in command 
of a brigade. Having Toluntatllj eaterad 
the army It was declared that he had for* 
felted his civil office of Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court, but in 1864 he was renominated 
for tlie same position and re-elected, taking 
his offlce oa hte retnni tnMn the army. He 
retired from that poeltlon In and re- 
sumed the active practice of his profession, 
assuming his proper place at the head of the 
Indianapolis bar. He had always been in- 
terested in politlet and took a promlnaat 
part in each campaign. In 1872 he eonght 
the Republican nomination for Governor, but 
was defeated iu the convention by General 
Browne. In 1876 the Kepubiicans nominated 
for that olBce Hon. Godlove 8. Ortb, th«i 
United States Iflnister to Austria. Dnrlnc 
the campaign Mr. Orth's name became 
mixed up with some scandal connected with 
what was luiown as the Venezuela claims. 
It was aftarward established that Mr. Orth 
was entirely innocent of even a seeming 
wrong doing, but at the time his party 
friends became alarmed and feared that the 
charges would bring about party defeat, 
he was persuaded to withdraw from the 
ticliet. General Harrison was then absent 
from the State, but the committee substi- 
tuted his name for that of Mr. Orth, without 
consulting him. General Harrison at Urst 
posltlvdy refused to make the race» but An- 
ally was induced to do so. Only about one 
month remained before the election, but he 
threw himself su heartily and earnestly Into 
(he campaign worlc that he run largely 
ahead of his ticket though defeated. 

In 1881 he was elected to the Senate. In 
the Senate lie toolc at once a very high posi- 
lion, being recognized as one of the ablest 
debatei's on the lioor of that body. He ha<l 
lK>en offered a cabinet position by President 
*IarfieM. but declined It. |)referrlng servlnj; 
in the Senate. In the debates of the Senate 



he was a frequent but never a lengthly 
speaker. When he did speak he commande«l 
the dose attention of his colleagues. He 
never qpMte to the galleries. In 1866, when 
his seat was to be one of the prizes of the 
election, both parties put forth their sti'ong- 
est efforts to capture the Legislature. Otk 
the vote at the last previous election the 
Democrats had by far the best chance of 
winning:, but the election resulted in jrivini; 
neither party a majority on joint ballot. 
The Desnoerata controlled ilie Soiate and the 
Republicans the House, but the balance of 
power was in the hands of three members 
of the House who had been elected by the 
labor vote. It was understood that two of 
these pntfecred Ur. Htolson, and one the 
Democratic candidate. There were several 
contested seats in each House. One was of 
a Representative elected from Vlpo county. 
At a previous election he had been chosen 
as a lustlce of the peace, but had not qusil- 
ilied. The constitution provides .tiiat a per- 
son elected to a judicial office shall not be 
eligible to any other than a judicial otQce 
during the term for which he had been elect- 
ed. His seat was contested on the ground 
of his ineligibility* and he was unseated. 
This grave the ITarrlson men the advantage 
if the two ial>or members would vfitt^ for 
him, but they still hung out. The ballottiog 
contlniied tor several days, until the Senate 
decided one of the contested cases btfore it 
by unseatlnc: the Republican and seating 
his Democratic opponent. Then a split came 
in the three labor votes, one of them voting 
for Mr. Turple, causing his deetion. The 
Republican members undertook to file a pro- 
test asrainst the seating of Mr. Turple* but 
it amounted to nothing;. 

At the close of his term Mr. Harrison re- 
turned to Indiana and entered agahi upon 
the active practice of his profession. He 
bepan to assume prominence ns a preslden- 
ti;i! pi>ssil>ll!ty. He had receiveil some votes 
iu tiie coiiveuUou of 1880, and was talked of 
again In 1884. Early In 1887 his friends set 
about the work of securing his nomination. 
In Indiana all tlie district.^ instructed for 
him, HH did the couveutiou which appointed 
the delegates at large. Judge Gresham was 
also a candidate, and bis friends were ex- 
ceedlngly active and aggressive. The party 
leaders, however, were for Mr. Harrison. 
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Tlie convention met In Chicago amid great 
excitement. Mr. Shermnu, of Ohio, Mr. Alll- 
sou, of Iowa, and Mr. Alger, of Michigan, 
were active candidates, while Mr. Blaine 
had many enthusiastic followers. The Chi- 
cago papers were all support lop .Tud^'o 
liresham, auU when the ballottiug began it 
was uncertain who would be the successful 
nominee. The Harrison managers weire all 
trained political leaders, nud out-generaled 
thf opposition, bringing: about the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Harrison on tlie eiy:litli ballot. 

The campaign that followed was one of 
the meet exciting in the bistoty of the conn- 
try. Mr. Cleveland was a candidate to anc- 

ceed himself. The Southern States were 
solid for him, as was supposed, and to se- 
cure success be only had to capture Indiana 
and New York. Thus fhe^gneat l^attle was 
fought in those two States. In the campaign 
Mr. riarrison developed his wonderful f.ic- 
Ajlty o£ speech-mailing. Almost evory day 
during the campaign he was visited by large 
delegations, and he addressed each one, bat 
did so in a manner to extort the admlratloii 
of liis opponents. The speeches were all 
chai-acterlzecl by an hitensity of i>ntrIotism 
and Americanism. Tiie electitm resulted in 
his faTor, and he took the oath of office 
March 4. 1889. He went into office well 
equlppetl its arduous duties. He was one 
of the ablest lawyers in the country, and 
was wise in statecraft. During his admin- 
istration soTeral Important international 
qneetions arose, which he handled with rare 
alvill. Some sailors of the Unltp<l Stntes 
war steamer Baltimore were assaulted by a 
mob In the streets of Valparaiso, Chile, and 
some of them killed. President Harrfeoo at 
once demanded an apology from the Chilean 
government and the payment of an In- 
demnity. This was at first refused, but the 
energetic action of President Harrison, 
bron^t about an honorable setttemwt 

It was during his administration that the 

great Congress of the American Bepubllcs 

w!)s held at Washington. Serious compllca- 
tious arose with Great Britain over the 
Bering sea controversy, but the matter was 
finally adjusted. Trouble also arose with 
Italy over the lulling of several Italians by 
ft mob nt Xew Orleans. The Italian govern- 
ment demanded an indemnity. This was n 
new tiuestion for the United States, as the 



ofTeime was one against tlie State laws jf 
Louisiana, and could only be dealt with by 
the courts of that State. President Hiirrlsou 
at once acknowledged the responsibility of 
the govemmoit so far as the payment of an 
indemnity was concerned, and an amicable 
settlement was reached. During his admin- 
istration what has been known as the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law was passed by Congress. 
It provided, among other things for the ne- 
gotiation of treaties of reciprocity with 
other nations, and several such treaties were 
made. The jedlver questl<m also became a 
▼ery Important one. The friends of the 
white metal demanded its free and unlimited 
coinage. This was strongly opposed, and 
after a long sti-uggle a compromise was 
reached, providing for the punAiase by the 
government of a large quantity of silver 
bullion each month, and the issue of silver 
ccrtilicate.s against that bullion. Both the 
McKinley law and that providing,' for tlie 
silver purchase became very unpopular, and 
resulted la the defeat of President Harrison 
for re<«1eetlon. 

In 1892 President Harrison was renom- 
Innt 1 by his party, but the tide had set in 
aguiust him, and he was defeated by Mr. 
OleveUtud» whom he had defeated in 1SS8. 
I>aring his administration a most distressing 
occurrence took place at Washington, being 
the destruction by fire of the residence of 
Mr. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, In which 
Mrs. Tracy and her daughter were burned 
to death. Mrs. Harrison also died a few 
months before the close of his tmn. 

As President Mr. Harrison was firm, able 
and patriotic. His administration wa.s re- 
markably pure and free from scandals. As 
a lavryer he Is strong at every point flis 
mind Is analytical, quick and resourceful. 
He Is a tboroiigh master of the law and of 
the art of examining witnesses. Before tlm 
court or Jury, he is forcible and tactful, 
never throwing aw^ a word. He seines 
hold of the strong point In hla case and to 
that he holds. He never enters into the 
argument of a cause until he has tliorouphly 
studied It in all Its bearings. As a poliiieai 
speaker he has no superior, if he has an 
equal. He Is now in Paris as the counsel 
for VenoztiPla In the controversy with Great 
Britain over the boundary question. 

The political campaign of 1886 was. 'n 
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8oii)o respects, one of the iuo8t reiiiarkniile 
the State had ever known. It had long been 
known that Governor Gray had an ambition 
to succeed Mr. narrlsou In the Senate, and 
the impression prevailed that should the 
Democrats control the Legislature he would 
be the chosen man. Before the campaign 
opened Lieutenant Governor Manson vacat- 
ed his office by accepting one under the 
federal government This left the successor- 
ship to Governor Gray In grave doubt. Con- 
stitutionally the Senate had no presiding 
officer, and could have none until It met and 
elected one. The chances were that tliH 
Democrats would control the Senate, and 
thus be able to elect a presiding officer, but 
still there was an air of uncertainty about 
It. The Attorney General gave an opinion 
to the effect that the people at the ensuing 



member of the Supreme bench of tlie State^ 
was a candidate. Another candidate was 
lion. .Joseph E. McDonald, who had served 
In the Senate from 1875 to 1881. No other 
names were mentioned as even probable 
candidates, until a day or two before the 
meeting of the caucus, when It was an- 
nounced that Hon. David Turple was In the 
field. He secured the nomination, and after 
a legislative struggle which lasted for sev- 
eral days, was elected, and took his seat 
March 4, 1887. He was re-elected In 1893, 
the Republicans voting for Hon. Charles W. 
Fairbanks. He was again a candidate in 
1899. but was defeated by Albert J. Bev- 
erldge. 

David Turple Is a native of Ohio. None 
of his blogiaphers gives tlu? date of hisbirth.. 




H(>.\. D.WIU TUKi'lK. 



ele<'llon should choose some one to fill the 
vacancj' left by the retirement of General 
Manson. All parties nominated candidates 
and the Republicans were successful at the 
polls. Under tlie circumstances Governor 
Gniy could not be a candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Hon. William E. NIblack, of Vliicennes. 
who had had a long and honorable Con- 
gressional career, ami :U th:it time was :i 



jiiul he has sihvays 1>een very reticent in 
.speaking of his early life. Tlie first known 
of iiim in Indiana he was on a farm in Car- 
roll eounty; After receiving his education 
he entered the law ofllce of the late Senator 
Pratt at I^ogansport. lie was admitted 
tlie l»ar In 1849 and located at Monticello, !n 
White county. He gave early evidence of 
niueli more than ordinary ability as a law- 
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jer, and lu 1854 was api>oiutcd by Governor 
Wi iglit Jadg« of tlie Common Plefts Court 
<A bit dlstrlet Two yoara later ho wao ap- 
pointed Judge of the Circuit Court, but a 
position on the bonch did not snit ]!ini and 
be soon resigned. He bad previously served 
one term in the Tjegislature. In 1858 he w«s 
again elected to the Leg^laturet and became 
one of the prominent members of the House. 
I>uiiii^' that session he won fame as a 
speaker, and in 1860 was nominated for 
Lieutenant Gov^or on the ticket with Mr. 
Hendricks. His opponent was Oliver P. 
Morton. They entered upon a joint canvass 
of thp Sfatp, aud wlille ^Ir. Tnrple added to 
bis fame as a political speaker he was out- 
anatched V7 Mr. UortoB. In 1868, '63 and '61 
he was an nnsuceessfnl candidate for CSmi- 
gress agaluBt Schuyler Colfax. As a speaker 
be outmatclipd Mr. Colfax, but he laclced the 
great faculty of making friends possessed 
In auch an emlneiit degree by bis tqnponent' 
In 1868 the Leglslatnre was called upon to 
•elect a Senator to fill out the few remaining 
days of the unexpired terra of Senator 
Bright, who bad been expelled, and a iijena- 
tor for the full term beginning on the 4th 
of March that year. Mr. Bright made stren- 
uous efforts to be elected for the short term 
at least. Init lie was defeated by Mr. Turple. 
Mr. Turpie took his seat immediately after 
bis election, and althoagb be bad only about 
forty days to serve made a speedi tbat 
caused a wide ssoaatUm. 

Durlnp the war Mr. Tnrple was a leader 
■of tJu>se who most stronirly opposed its 
prosecution, and his speecli in the Senate 
arraigned the administration, for Ite manner 
of conducting the war. In the strongest 
terms. Tn 1S68 he reinoved to T-o>?an!?port 
and continued the praetlce of his profession, 
taking rank among the ablest attorneys of 
the northern part of ttie State. In 1872 be 
removed to Indianapolis, and two years later 
was elected a Representative In the State 
Lepislature, and was chosen Speaker of the 
House. In 1884 he sought tbe Democratic 
nomination for Governor, Irat was defeated 
by Isaac P. Gray. On the accesslen of Mr. 
Cleveland to the presidency he was appoint- 
ed rnite<l States Attorney for tbe district of 
Indiana, and served In tbat capacity until be 
was elected to tbe Senate. 

)Ir. Tnrple possesses a profound knowl- 



edge of tbe law, and a memory tbat ia al- 
most marv^ns. He Is a linguist, reading 
and speaking several languagee. He has 

specially been a student of blstory, and bis 
knowledge in that line Is greater, perhaps, 
than tbat of any othijr member of the Sen- 
ate. In speaking his voice haa a strident 
tone that Is unpleasant, but in the Senate be 
always commanded tbe close attention of 
his colleagues. Ue is a master of invective 
and sarcasm, and bis speeches were fre- 
quoitly chavactmlsed by extrsme bitterness. 
In his nature he was a man of positive con* 
victlons. and never shrank from expresslnjj; 
liis l ouvietlous. Perhaps his greatest ef- 
forts in tbe Senate were exbibited In bis 
oppositloa to tbe proposed coostmetloii of 
tbe Nicaragua canaL On that subject be 
made several speeches of great power. He 
has always l^een rop:arded as one of tbe 
strongest lawyers in tbe Senate and one of 
die ablest debaters. 

In 1894 occurred one of tliose political 

landslides wbl<di have stertled the people of 

Indiana. For twelve years the Democrats 
had been able to bold a majority on joint 
ballot in the I^egislature. Once or twice in 
that time tbe Republicans bad succeeded In 
getting control of the House, but tbe super- 
iority of tbe Democrats In tbe Senate bad 
always given them a majority on joint bal- 
lot. In 1894, however, the landsiide gave 
both Houses to the Republicans, and bright- 
ened their hopes of decting a successor to 
Mr. Voorbees when his time should expire 
in 1S97. At once the Republicans began to 
diseusB tlte name.s of the varioxis members 
of tbe party who would make an acceptable 
Senator. Tbe victory of 1894 was suppt«*- 
mented in 1896, and tbe Republicans had a 
larjre majority In both TTouses, and an active 
canvass for Senator began. Among tbe 
leading Republicans of tbe State was Judge 
Robert S. Taylor, of Fmrt Wayne. He was a 
man of strong Intellectual power. Tbat 
part of tbe State had never had a member 
of the Senate. Another candidate was Gen. 
Lew Wallace, the soldier, author and diplo- 
mate, whose fame was International. A 
third candidate was Hon. W. R. McKeen, 
one of the great railroad men of the State, 
tlie one man In the State who, without hav- 
ing been in the army, enjoys tbe distinction 
of being a member of the Loyal Legion. 
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Tht'so three gentlemen bad ardent auil carn- 
etit friends both in the Leglsbiture and out, 
but Mr. Charles W. FaJrbankg. from tiie 
very outset of the canvass overebadowed 

ihem all, and easily secured the caucus nom- 
ination, and was duly elected, the Democrats 
uj;ain oastinf? their votes for Mr. Vuorhees. 

About a ilozeii yoais nftui- the town of 
Boston, Mass., was selileU a ship from Eng* 
land brought over to the new colony one 
Jonathan Fayerbanke, and his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and four sons and two 
dniit:liters. Tbey were of that sturdy- cla.ss 
called the yeomanry of England. Tbey were 
farmers, and thefar ancestors had been farm- 
ers for many generations. Tbey were Purio 
tans, fearing God, aud hating iniquity. In 
tlje days of the strupele between the people 
and the crown tbey bad fougbt with Crom- 
well and followed Fairfax. In the days of 
the Gommonwealtb they bad prospered* weti' 
log God and the country: In the days of the 
persecution they had maintained their faitSi, 
ami when the persecution grew too strong 
and a new country was op^ied up, where 
th^ could worship without fear o: ii fiesta- 
fion, they turned awny from tlie liind of 
their forefathers to seek a home amid new 
dangers, a home of privations, of hardships, 
but a home where they would have liberty 
of conscience, and for liberty of conscience 
tliey were wIlHnjr to undergo hardships, 
endure privations and encounter dangers. 
What were dangers to them? Had they not 
for generatlottfi been encountering dangers 
in worshipping God after 13ielr own manner? 
.Tonathau Fayerbanke was a man of strong 
mind, of strong prejudices, as were ail Puri- 
tans, of strong determination. In the old 
country he could have no voice In the admin* 
istration of the government, he was but a 
<'ipber in the great oc nti of existence, but in 
America, in the Massachusetts colony, he 
could have a voice In determining what 
form of government should exist; he would 
no longer be a clplier. but a lawmaker, a 
sovereign. Stronfr of frame, strong In his 
love of liberty, he gathered his family 
around him and took ship for the new worid. 
He landed In Bostontown, but Bostontown 
was alre.'idy l)ecomIng crowded, and some of 
Its Inliabitants were seeking for some place 
where they could lay off a new town. They 
went a few miles away and started the town 



of Dedhani. One of the loading settlors of 
Dedham was Jonathan Fayerbanke. There 
he and his sons signed the '^covenant.'* Thta 
covenant was a compact between the citi- 
zens as to how the town was to be governed. 

Jonathan was a Puritan, but from the 
record of the tlrst church establislied at Ded- 
ham It would appear that for sometime be 
did not altogether agree with the doctrinea 
of the church, being a man of Independent 
thought. Just what those differences ■were 
is not set out, but the entry on the church 
record Is unique, and is given here ver^ 
baUm: 

^'Jonathan Falrebanke notwithstanding 

he has lontr stood off from ye church npou 
some scruples about publike p'fession of 
faith & ye covenant yet after divers loving 
oottferences wl0i him, he made auch a dec- 
laration of his faith & c'version to god 

p'fes'slon of subjection to ye ordinances of 
Xt in this Xyt he was readily tV: ^'ladly re- 
ceived by ye wliole church: 14d 6ni 1646." 

The original Fayerbaukes ur Faircbanke.s 
followed the scriptural Injunction to multi- 
ply, for wlttiin a comparatively few years 
the name was a prominent one in the annals 
of the towns of Massachusetts, and irom 
tliere they have spread out until the descend- 
ants of Jonathan are now found In almost 
every State In the Union. They a re found in 
almost every trade and profession. Ki'^wtM'ii 
1636 and 16.",! Jonathan Fairebank erected :.t 
Dedham a residence for himself and family 
that is now one of the historic spots of ttie> 
old Bay State. Until within the last year- 
or two, It has lieen eontlnnally ocetipied by 
one of his descendants. A year or two ago 
it was purchased by the Massachusetts 
State Historical Society and is to be pro- 
served by that association. In the early 
days of the colonies the Fairbanks were- 
prominent In the civil and military history 
of the times. In all the public meetings of 
the citizens of Dedham and otiier towns 
where they lived a Fairbank was always 
prominent, and when the colonies brj^'tni *o 
hold legislatures of their own. they were 
present as members. In war tbey were uo 
lees renowned. They famished to the col- 
onies In tlic fights against the Indians and 
npalnst the French, captains, lieutenants and 
minute men. Some gave their lives aodi 
othm th^r blood In those contests. 
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• Whou the War for Iiulependeuee camt' 
they furuished their full share to the armies 
of the new nation, and fought on almost all 
the battlefields of that war. It was the 
same in 1812, in Mexico and in the civil war. 
Since the organization of the Union they 
have served in many otUcial capacities in a 
number of the i^tates of the Union, and la 
the halls of the legislatures they have been 
especially prominent. For some years the 
country has been enjoying two fads— hered- 
ity and environment. Tor the one we art- 
told that virtues and talents as well as vices 
come from heredity and for the other that 
w«» are just what our environments in iife 
nialve us. History teaches that so far -is 
heredity Is concerned in our mental (pial- 
ities we are controlled in no degree wluit- 
ever by what our grandfathers were, Init 
after all it is something to be proud <»f tliat 
oiir ancestors for generations back have 
been men of ability, of integrity, of higii 
standing with their fellow-men, and the du- 
soendants of Jonathan Fayerbanke of Ded- 
luim, .vlass., can well be proud that their 
family have produced eminent physicians, 
lawyers, preachers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, politicians, legislators and states- 
nu'n. Of this family came the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Charles Warren Fairbanks is eighth in 
descent from Jonathan Fayerbanke who set- 
tled in Dedham, Mass.. in 1636. The father 
of the Senator was born In Vermont, but be- 
fore he reached his majority had emigrated 
to Massachusetts, thence to Ohio. He set- 
tled in Union county, and for several years 
followed the vocation of wagon maker, but 
finally purchased a farm and began the life 
of a tiller of the soil. On that farm Charles 
Warren was born; tlicre he lived his boy- 
hood nfe. Inured to the hard work of a farm- 
er's boy; there came to him the asi)IratIons 
which have brought him fame. Tlie suc- 
cessful man Is one who has one leading as- 
piration In life, and follows that patiently, 
ardently, persistently. The history of the 
world has furnished examples of men who 
have sprung into fame and power, as it were 
in a moment, but those cases are rare antl 
generally have been amid political revolu- 
tions. It Is an old saying that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. Rolling stone is but an- 
other way of saying without a purpose. 



Young Fairbanks, on tliat t)lilo faruj. in the 
midst of Its toll, set one purpose before his 
eyes, and he persistently, patiently and 
steadily i)ursued it, until success, almndant 
suceess. t-ame to him. By this we do not 
mean to say that in his boyliood's days ho 
ti.xed his eyes on a seat in the United States 
Senate. That was not his object, and it is 
doubtful if he ever even dreamed then of 
any kind of political preferment. His one 
l)uii)(ise at that time was to gain an educa- 
tion. He was not afraid or ashamed of 
work on the farm, but he believed that he 
could better succeed in some other walk of 
II IV, and whether he remained a farmer or 
chose sonu» other vocation he determined io 
iMise Ills voratlon on a good education, and 
to obtain that he bent all his energies. 

He attended the schools In his neighuor- 
hooil, stu<lled at home, thouglit while he fol- 
lowed the i)low. or did the other work which 
fell to his lot. using every opportunity 
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whiili tame In his way. He read all the 
books he could obtain, and stored their con- 
tents in his mind for future use. In secur- 
ing an education he went as far as the 
schools of his neighborhood could take him, 
and tlien set a collegiate course before his 
mind. While his parents were not abso- 
lutely poor, yet they were far from rich, and 
it was a hard struggle on the farm to meet 
the needs of the growing family, anTl but 
little could be spared to send one of the boys 
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to college, but to college Charles determined 
to go, and he wont about the work of over- 
coming the obstacles. A neighbor lad was 
equally ambitious for a coUeglate training, 
and he, too. was poor, but tbey concelTcd the 
Idea that If they could join their forces t 
would make the burden cnslor on oacU of 
them. Not far away from their home was 
the Ohio Wesleyan CoUege. That waa thelJf 
Mecca. ITiey rented a worn, their parents 
gave them some famlture, and as often as 
they had opportunity sent th.-m supplies of 
provision?. There they roouicl. there they 
studied. To help eke out money to meet hto 
expenses young Fairbanks, who bad atudled 
how to use the tools of a carpenter on the 
farm, did odd jobs. He was not in college 
to play, and soon became known as one -rt 
the hardest students In hia ctaae. yet when 
be had time for relaxation no one joined in 
the eporte of the hour more heartily. He 
made friends with students and faculty, and 
rftnke<l as one of the most popular student* 
in the college. 

He became one of the editors of the col- 
lege paper, and thus Improved bis style as a 
writer.' He graduated in 1872. with high 
honors. Having obtained what education he 
cnnld m the college he set another object be- 
fore him. He had determined to study law. 
That was to be his chosen vocation and be 
went patiently, earnestly, persistently about 
the work of preparation. He was out of 
money, nud to earn enough to keep him go- 
iiiK while pursuing his studies he became an 
employe of the Associated Press at Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland. By Ifi74 he had eom 
pleted his'law studies fnr enonirh to be ad- 
mitted to the bar. and he removed to Indi- 
anapolis. Then the great struggle, began. 
The top of the profession was still far 
ahead of him, but be determined to reach it. 
and with the same patience, the same per- 
sistence ho worked day and night He had 
a happy faculty of making friends, and step 
by step he climbed up In bis profession. At 
first clients came slowly, l)ut soon they mul- 
tiplied and success was assured. He was 
often tompted to turn aside from his chosen 
jKith and give himself to poUUcs, and many 
flattering propositions were made him. but 
from all be turned away with t^ie same an 
swer: "I must fust make my place in the 
profession sure, and secure a competency so 



I may be able to care for and educate my 
family." The game of polities la s ftseUwtlnfir 
one, and once entered upon Is bard to break 
away from, yet to pursue it mlUtates greatly 
against the fortunes of a young man even 
though he may be successful from a poUtlcai 
standpoint. 

Mr. Fahrbanks did not wboUy Ignore poli- 
tics, however, but studied carefully the great 
political problems of the day, and when a 
campal;m was on gave some of his time to 
speechmalcinc for his party, but he would 
not let It engross his mind. His llrst proml* 
nent appearance in poUttes waa In 1888. He 
had previously been known as a strong and 
poT Ruaslve speaker, but had taken uo part In 
tile management of a campaign, in the year 
menUoned the Indiana RepubllcanB had 
made up their m'lnd that one of their dis- 
tinguished leaders could be nominated for 
I'lt'sidcnt. bat which one should it be? Har- 
rison and Gresham were both ambitious to 
reach the high position. TbA party managers 
were for Harrison, but Qresbam bad many 
warm friends. Mr. Fairbanks was for 
Greshiiei. and at once took charge of his 
campaign. He gathered together all the 
friends of Gresham and welded Oiem toto 
a compact and active political macbine. 
They were In a very large minority as com- 
pared to the Harrison ranks, but they were 
active, alert, resourceful. Mr. Gresham had 
many warm admirers among the delegates 
from other States, and of these Mr. Fslr- 
banks became the recogniz'Ml leader, show- 
ing skill In political management that was ft 
i-evelation to tlie old leaders. 

lie fulled as every one knows, Jjut be ' 
came very near success, and his skill at once 
placed him among the leaders of his party 
In flir state. After the nomination was 
made at rhicngo ho became one of the most 
active supporters of Mr. Harrison, and did 
a great work for him on the stump, and 
from that day hto political fortune was 
made. In IRW he took charge of the Mc- 
Kinley movement in Indiana and long he- 
fore the time to select delegates came it was 
recognised that none but McKlnley men 
would be made delegat<'s. He was plac e 1 rt 
the head of tlie del* !jatlon and at St. lA>uts 
was made temporary president of the cou- 
veutlou. delivering a speech that at once at- 
tracted wide attention, and fixed the status 
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of the party on the money questioo. HIS 
tlt'ction to the Senate followed. 

In tbe Senate Mr. Fairbanks at once took 
a prominent place, and was known to be one 
of tho ti'usted friends of the new administra- 
tion, lie was known as a forcible political 
speaker, and a wise counsdlor in political 
warfare, bat It remained to be shown wbeth- 
or he was equally wise as a statesman. The 
monoy question was an absorbing one. His 
position on that question was fixed. In the 
Indiana Bepubllcan convention of ISM be 
drafted tiie plank of the platform on the 
money question, derlai ing in the most cni- 
phatio terms against tlio free silver idea. Jt 
was the lirst distinctive and positive declara- 
tion of any Republican conTcnthMi on that 
subject, and formed the basis of the plat- 
form at St. Louis. He supported this reso- 
lution in a speech of great power, wliieh be- 
came the key-note of tlie ensuing campaign 
In Indiana. 

In the Senate he spoke on all tbe great 
questions, and was listened to with the 

devest attention by colleagues. His 
speech on tlie Spanish situation, when 
there was a cry for the recognition of Cuban 
Independence, had mncb to do with quieting 
tiie excitement that was then agitating Che 
wliole country, and his resolution on that 
subject was adopted. He also spolce on the 
financial question, and upon ttic establish- 
ment of some method of arbitration of differ^ 
ences arising between employes and em- 
ployerv. His speech on th«' iniuilKratlon 
question was the strongest made during the 
discussion. He was chairman of that im- 
portant committee, and gave to tiie question 
the thorough and patient research he gives 
to ail questions wltli wliieh ho has to do, 
and the result was an array of facts and 
flgnres of the utmost importance. His high 
cliaracter and ability were recognised by 
the administration whei) tt cnmo to select 
tho meml>er8 of tlie eoiumission to settle the 
disputes betwf*en this country and Canada. 
He had been a member of Uie Senate but 
UtUe more than a year when appointed on 
that commission, yet the fitness of his ap- 
pointment was recognized by ail. 

.\s a speaker he is calm and deliberate, 
argumentative and analytical, rather than 
eloquent, and yet be has a certain persuasive 
eloquence that pleases bis audience and 
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malies him a popuiar stumper. For .several 
years his services have been eagerly sought 
in the political campaigns in othw States. 
As u lawyer ho ranks very high In his pro- 
fession, and at tiie time of his election to tlie 
Senate had tbe most lucrative practice of , 
any lawyer in Indiana. It is doubtful If 
there are a dosen attorneys In the United 
States who were engaged in more Important 
litigation than Mr. Fairbanks. On his eUe, 
tion to tiie Senate he ceased to talie retaiir- 
ers, preferring to give aU bIs time and atten- 
tion to bis public duties. 

The political campaign of 1898 was an 

e.xclting ono. It was only a State campaign, 
but national issues entered very largely into 
it. The result was another triumph for tlio 
Republicans. A successor in tbe Senate to 
Mr. Turpie was to be dbosen, and as soon 
as the election was over, an active canvass 
l>e.san for this prize. Hon. Kobert 8. Taylor, 
of Fort Wayne, Hon. Frank Hanley, of La- 
teyette. Hon. George W. Steele, of Marlon^ 
GoL Frank B. Posey, of Bvansville, and 
Albert J. Beverldpe, of Indianapolis, were all 
candidates. Jud;re Taylor wi^- nno of the 
ablest lawyers In Indiana. Mr. iiuuley had 
served one term in Congress and was a brlt-< 
llant spealcer. Mr. Steele bad served many 
years In Congress and was regarded as one 
of the strong men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Col. Posey was an able lawyer, 
a popular speaker, and two years befora 
came near receiving the nomination for Gov- 
ernor. The choice of the caucus fell on Mr. 
Beveridge. and he was elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Albert J. Bev^dge was bom October €, 
1862, on a farm in Highland county. Ohio. 

Ills fntlier and four half brothers were in 
the war at the time and Ids mother gavu 
him the name of Ail>ert .leremiah after two 
old men on tbe farm who were faithful 
servants— Albert FUng and Jeramlah Shaw. 
The fortune of the elder Iteverldsre wan 
swept away by financial reversr^s, and at tli!« 
close of the war he gave up liis farm and 
settled on a farm near Sullivan IIL, as a 
tenant. From the time he was a small boy 
.Vlb<»rt was inured to hard worlc. He worked 
hard as a piowboy; at fourteen was a rail 
road laborer, and at sijiteeu was in com- 
mand of a camp of loggers. He studied far 
Into the night and early in the inoming un- 
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til sunrise. He entered a competitive exam- 
ination, held by college professors at Paris, 
for the purpose of filling a vacancy at West 
Point. Notwithstanding the limited oppor- 
tunilics he had had he came within one- 
llfth of one percent, of winning the contest 
entered Into by twenty-flve young men and 
thus of attending West Point. 

At last he saved enough money, together 
with $50 loaned him by an admiring friend, 
to enter Asbury University at Greencastle. 
During his entire college course he supported 
himself by the prizes he took and by the 
work he did in vacations. He was a hard 
student at all times, and was especially well 
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Informed in history. As an orator and de- 
bater he thought and spoke with rapidity. 
His manner was Impressive, magnetic and at 
times, in the delivery of some climax, In- 
tensely dramatic. 

Winning the State oratorical contest a& 
the representative of DePauw made him In- 
diuiia's representative at the Inter-State 
oratorical contest held at Columbus, Ohio, In 
May, 1885, and In that contest also he was 



the victor. He graduated with first-class 
honors. His health being Impaired somewhat 
by the severe strain, he went West to recup- 
erate. His health was entirely restored by 
open-air life among the cowboys on the 
plains. 

In the winter of 1886-87 he went to Indi- 
anapolis as a student In the office of Mc- 
Donala, Butler & Mason. He had but little 
money, and was, as ever, self-reliant and in- 
dustrious. He was soon admitted to the bar, 
and when the Ann was reorganized as Mc- 
Donald & Butler he became managing clerk. 
The work entrusted to him was conducted 
with such ability that he was soon arguing 
cases In the Supreme Court. Between Sen- 
ator McDonald and Mr. Butler and their 
clerk there was a great affection. 

He opened a law office in 1888. He made 
several speeches In the campaign of 1884 for 
the ticket headed by Blaine and Logan, and 
in each succeeding campaign he has taken an 
active part. He has also responded to invi- 
tations to deliver addresses upon quite a 
number of Important occasions. His speech 
before the Union r^eague Club, of Chicago, 
on February 22, 1895, upon "Washington as 
a Patriot," made him a favorite in Chicago. 
He addressed the Hamilton Club, of Chi- 
cago, on Hamilton's birthday: closed tho 
campaign of 1896 there by a speech In the 
Auditorium, answering Altgeld's New York 
speech; addressed the Clover Club, of Phila- 
delphia In 1897; the Marquette Club, of Chi- 
cago, on Lincoln's birthday, 1897. His ad 
dress delivered before the lawyers at Pitts- 
burg In January, 1898, on "The Vitality of 
the American Constitution" added largely to 
his fame as an orator. 

Other notable addresses were his speech 
before the Republican Club of the city jf 
New York, February 12, 1898, at which 
Chauncey M. Depew presided, and Theodore 
Roosevelt and Beveridge were the principal 
speakers, and his address at Boston, April 
27, 1898. Another, "For Greater America, 
but not Imperialism," was delivered at Phil 
adelphia after his election as Senator. 
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LAFAYETTE IN AMERICA. 



The name of the Marquis de Lafayette 

still llugei-s. and always ns a pleasant 
aud grateful memory with the American 
people. It was in Ills extreme youtb, that 
burning wltb a love of lioerty he turned 
away from the pleasures of the gayest court 
in Knrope and offered his aid to assist a 
struggling people, fighting in a wiUlernes^s, 
In a new world, for Uherty. The entoipiise 
offered but few opportunlttes for glory, such 
as so often fire the hearts of the ambitious 
yonth in a wnrliko npre, but on the other 
hand it offered hardships, toil, and perhaps 
death, yet Lafayette threw himself Into tibe 
enterprise with all the ardor of his young 
soul. But it is not to tell of what be did to 
secure liberty for America, the encourage- 
ment and aid he brought to the struggling 
colonists, ttilB paper Is written, but to recall 
to the memory the last visit he paid 10 
America, now sovooty -flvo years ago. La- 
faypttp was theu srowiu;,' old In years. His 
life had been a memorable one; he had wit- 
nessed many strange scenes; he had wit* 
nsssed tiie opening of the French Bevoln- 
tion, and had taken part In it: he had suf- 
fered iu !iu Austrian prisou, after the down- 
fall of royalty iu France. He had witnessed 
the riseandwonderful progress of Kapoleon, 
and then saw bls downfaU. A new genera- 
tion had frrown np in America, and they 
wanted to .see hi.s face, wanted to demon- 
strate to the aged patriot the love and rever- 
ence they bad for him. A few of bis old 
comrades in aims still lingered on the 
shores of time — comrades who iind fonp'jt 
and bled with him. They would soon pass 
away forever, and they wanted to greet their 
old comrade ^;aln« so the government sent 
to him a cordial Invitation to once mora visit 
America, and offered to send a war vessel 
to bring him to our shores. 

He accepted the invitation, but decUnsd 
the offered war vessel, preferrli^r to come 
by thr t f„'ular packet. On the 12th of July. 
1824, Lafayette, accompanied by his son 
George Washington Lafayette, sailed from 
Havre for America. He arrived at New 
York, August 16, and landed on Staten Isl- 



and. One of the first to ;,'rtM t hlin was ,lo- 
soph Bonaparte, a brother of the great X i- 
polcou, and who was then living a quiet life 
at Bordentown, New Jersey. A great Heat 
awaited his arrival, and accompanied htm 
as he sailed into the harbor, giving every 
possible demonstration of joy. On the Bat- 
tery u military line, compoi>ed of veterans of 
the Bevolutlonar}' army, awaited him, sur- 
rounded by thousands of citizens. From city 
to city, and from town to town, he went, 
and everywhere was the recipient of the 
highest honors. At Marbiehead, Mass., ue 
was met by a delegation composed of the 
widows of those who had fought with him 
for liberty. He visited many of the battle- 
fields where he had fought. At Yorktown i« 
vast field of tents bad been prepared, among 
them behig tbe tent occupied by Washington 
during the sl^. An arch, bearing die 
names of Lafayette, Hamilton and Laurens, 
was erected on the spot wliere the redoubt 
stormed by Lafayette bad stood. An obe* 
lisk was also erected, bearing the names of 
distinguished Ffenctamen who bad taken 
part in the siege. 

At Camden, South Carolina, Lafayette 
assisted In laying the corner-stone of the 
monument erected in memory of Barou De< 
Kilb, who fell In the bloody and disastrous 
battle at that place. On the 17th of June, 
1825, be v,M( Tressed the laying of the corner- 
stone of tijt liniikpr Hill Monument. He was 
the only surviving major general of the Rev- 
olutionary army who was present on that 
great occasion. With talm at that time was 
Col. Francis K. Huger, who thirty years be- 
fore had made a daring ntt<»mpt to rescno 
Lafayette from the Austrian prison. Many 
interesting events took place during his 
visits to ttie various sections of the country. 

Daniel Webster was the orator at Bunker 
Hill, and while delivering lils address, he 
turned to Lafayette and said: 

"Sir, we are assembled to commemorate 
the establishment of great public principles 
of liberty, and to do honor to the distin- 
guished dead. The occasion is too severa for 
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eulogy to the living, Init sir. your Interestliig 
relation to this country, tlie pecnUar drcnm- 
Btancea which surround you and surround 

us. f^nll on TUP to f'\'])ro8S the happinetts 
which we derive from your presence and ahl 
In this solemn commemoration. 

**Fortunate, fortunate man! With what 
measure of devotion will you not thanlc God 

foi- the circumstances of your extrnordinary 
life! You are ronnected with both heml- 
spUereti, and with two generations. Heaven 
«aw flt to ordain fhat Uie tiectrlc spark of 
liberty should be conducted, through you, 
from the New World to the Old; and wc. 
who nn» now here to perfuini this duty of 
patriotism, have all of us louy ago received 
It in charge from our Otthers to cberlsh your 
name and your virtues. You will account t 
an Instance of your irood fortune, sir. that 
you crossed the spas to visit us at a time 
which enables you to be present at this 
flolemnity. You now behold the field, tho 
renown of which reached you In the heart of 
France, and rausod a thrill in your nrdeut 
bosom. You see tlio lines of tho little re- 
doubt thrown up by the incredible diligence 
of Presoott: defended, to the last extremity, 
by his 1ton«hearted valor; and, within which 
tlio cornpr-stonp of otir monument hns now 
taken its position. You sec whore Warren 
fell, and where Parker, (Jarduer, McCleary, 
Moore, and othor early patriots, fell with 
bim. Those who survived that day, and 
whnsp livps have been prolonged to the pres- 
ent hour, are now around you. Some of them 
you have known in the trying scenes of war. 
Behold! Uiey now stretch forth their feeble 
arms to embrace you. Behold! they raise 
their trembUnfr vnires to Invoke the blessing 
of God on you and yours forever. 

"Sir. you have assisted ns in laying the 
foundatioil of tills ediSce. You have heaM 
us rehearse, with feeble commendation, the 
names of departed patriots. Sir, monu- 
ments and eulogy belong to tho dead. We 
give them this day to Warren and his asso- 
ciates. On othw oceasiras fh^ have oeem 
given to your more Immediate companions 
In arms — to Washington, to Greene, to Gatea, 
Sullivan and Lincoln. Sir. wc liave become 
reluetaut to grant these, our highest and last 
honors further. We would gladly hold flmn 
yet tiack from the little remnant of that lm< 
mortal hand. Serus In coelum rpdeas. lUus^ 



trious as are your merits, yet far, O rery fsr 
distant be the day when any Insdipttoa 

shall bear your name, or any tongue pn^ 

nounce Its eulogy." 

.\t Nashville, Tenn.. about forty oliicers 
and soldiers of the ohl army welcomed him. 
Among the number was an aged man who 
bad trayeled one hundred and fifty mllea to 

greet him. TTIs nnmo wn<? Hnpuy. He w.is 
a German and was one of those who had 
come to America with Lafayette on his tlrst 
visit nearly fifty years before, and had 
served under him during ttie whole war. 
The tears rolled down the old Gorman's 
cheeks ns he again clasped tho hand of the 
general he had followed from the old 
world. He said: 

"I have come many mltee to see the 

young general. I have had two happy days 
In my life — one when I landed with you on 
the American coast nearly fifty years ago. 
and to-day, when I see your face again. 1 
have lived long enough." 

On his way up the Ohio river ho was on 
board of the steamer Mechanic, whon .nbout 
midnight of May ^, 1S25. she sank in the 
Ohio. The general and his suite escaped- 
Hls visit to the tomb of Washington was one 
of the most notable scenes of his trip 
Ihrouprh thp country. Arriving at the tomb, 
he 8too<i for awhile In front of it. while 
those around preserved the most profound 
Silence. He then descended alone into the 
tomb, where he remained for sometime. Re- • 
turninjr with his face bathed In tears lie took 
his son and his secretary by the hand and 
led them into the tomb. He could not speak, 
but pointed sUently to the coffin. Tbey 
knelt by It and kissed it, while they all wept 
In sllenco for sometime. 

He then repaired to Washington to make 
his final arrangements to leave the country 
on his return. Congress bad ordered built a 
new war vessel, and had given to it the 
name of Brandywino. In honor of the Iiattls 
Lafayette had fought there, and in which 
he was wounded. This -vwnel waa to convey 
him to France. Congress presented bim with 
a magnlllcent sword, two hundred thousand 
dollars and a township of land. On the 6th 
of Septeuilier, 1825, he called at the White 
House to pay his parting respects to Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams. In his farewell 
address President Adams said: 
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**Tqii are ouit by that unshaken seutl- 
meat of gratitude for your oerrlcet wblcli to 
a piecloiis portion of oar Inheritance; onra 

by that tie of lovp, stronger than death, 
which has linked yo n name for the endless 
ages of time witli the name of Washington. 
At the palnfol moment of parting wtlh yon 
we take oomfort in the thought that, wher- 
ever yon in;iy bo, to the last pnlsation of 
your heart, our country will ever be present 
to your affections, and a cheering consolation 
anures ue Oiat we are not called to eonow- 
meet of all, that we shall see your face no 
more — for we shall Indulge the pleasing an- 
ticipation of beholding our friend again. In 
the name ot the whole people of the United 
States, I bid yov a reinctant and affectionate 
farevell.*' 

Tliat same afternoon Lafayette em- 
barked on the Brand yv,'iue and started on 
his return liome. lie never saw America 
again, bat died nine yeara later. The grate- 
ful people of America are now pceparlng to 
erect a monument over Us remains in Paris. 
Durintr h\s journey through the country he 
visiteU JelTersoavllle, ludiana, being the only 
place in the State he stopped. That ^t 
was made on May 11, 1825. The following 
nccount of it is taken from the Lonlerllie 
Public Advertiser of the next day: 

On the arrival of General I^fayctte at 
Iiouisville, Colonel Farnham, one of the aids 
of the acting Ctovernor, In oonjnnetlon xrlih 
Meeers. Owathm^, Menlwethw, Beach and 

Burnett, waited upon him with the congrat- 
ulations of the State, which were exprened 
in the following manner: 

'^General lafayette— We have the honor 
to preeent onreeWee as a committee, in be- 
half of the Executive, the Legislature and 
people of Tndiann, to tender you our •warm- 
est fellcitatiou8, ou your progress thus far, 
on a tour grateful and exhUeratiag to OTwy 
American heart! We particularly oongratn- 
late you on your recent escape from a df=nst r 
that menaced yonr personal safety, and the 
destruction of your fondest hopes. Accept, 
sir, on the soli of a sister States die prdUn- 
Inary welcome of Indiana! She anticipates 
with eagerness the satisfaction of indulging 
at Imme those effusions of sensibility and 
affection your presence can not fail to in- 
spire. She bids us tell yon, that her dtlaais, 
one and ell. impatiently await the happy 



privilege of rallying around a national ben- 
efactor, and of wreathing on the shrine of 
gratltade a garland of honor to republican 
freedom! In yielding yourself to their 
affectionate wif^hes you will consummate 
the claims you already possess on their 
choicest affections.*' 

To which the Genersl most affeetlonatekly 
replied that a Tlstt to Indiana, where be 
should have an opportunity In person to ex- 
press his sensibility to her Executive, repre- 
sentatives and citizens, for their very kind 
luTltation and generous expressions of re* 
gard, was among the fondest wishes Of hlS 
heart, and appointed the following day on 
which to make bis visit to the State at 
Jeffersonvllle. 

At 11 o'dock a. m. on Thursday ths 
above named committee waited upon him on 

board the steamboat General Pike, to which 
he was escorted by the committee of ar- 
rangements and marshals of Louisville and 
Jefferson county. It is proper to obsenre 
that tiie use of the General Pike was po* 
litely tendered by Captain Strader to the 
committee of arrangements on both sides of 
the river, and that every exertion was used 
by that meritorious ollloer to rendor the 
trip expeditious and agreeable. The General 
was greeted on the Indiana shore by a salute 
of thrice twenty-four guns, discharged from 
three pieces of artillery, stationed on the 
river bank, at fte base <tf tluree flagstaffs, 
each seventy feet In height, bearing flags 
with appropriate mottoes. He was received 
by Generals Clark and Carr, marshals of the 
day, and escorted by a detachment of three 
artillery companies, commanded by Captains 
Lemon, Hefford and Booth, to the pleasant 
mansion house of the late Governor Posey, 
on his entrance to which he was welcomed 
by his Excellency, James B. Bay, in the fol- 
lowing address: 

'*GenNal Lafkyette-'Tou have already 
been apprized of the sentiments of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State through the res- 
olutions which my predecessor bad the 
honmr 9t transmitting to you, and which 
have recdved, on your part, the most affee- 
tionate acknowledgment 

"Permit me. as the organ of their feel- 
ings, and of those of the people of this State, 
to bail with delight this 'Suspicious vlsltr 
Tour presence on our soil, whilst It satisfies 
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the wishes of the present generation will be 
marked by posterity as the bright epoch in 
the calendar of Indiana! Accept, deai* Gen- 
eral, our cordial consratuIatloM, oor heart* 
felt welcome, our devoted aspirations for 
your happiness. 

"In presenting yon this free will offering 
of our hearts, we do not obey exclusively the 
Impulses of personal affection and gratitude. 
In the Umgnage of our Legislature, we unite 
wltii these 'reverence for character and prin- 
ciples.* We exult, in co operating with onr. 
brethren of this Union, to demon6ti*ate to the 
world, that a iMsnefactor and friend, super- 
adding to fbeae sacred claims, tihtose of a 
patriot, philanthropist, and republican, 'with- 
out reproach,' will ever receive the unani- 
mous acclamations of a free people. If we 
look In vain into the blatoiy of otho^ na< 
tions for this concentration of feeling and 
sentiment on nny Indlvldnnl, It Is because 
we shall tiud but one nation enjoying the 
pre-eminent felicity of claiming as Its citl- 
sens a Washington and a I«fayettel Allow 
me, Omeral, on tills grateful occasion, to in* 
tlmate a hope, that our sister repnbllc 
Colombia may find in the illustrious Bolivar 
a legitimate successor in their hearts to 
these Taieiated titles In ours! 

*'Oen«ralr-Wlien yon first landed on our 

shores and was received with outspread 
arms by all our citizens, who had the happi- 
ness to be near you, the enemies of freedom 
in Europe, derided these genuine Impulses 
of gratitude as the results of popular effev* 
Tesoence and caprloe. It Is now approach* 

!ntr a twelvemonth slnre yonr presence dif- 
fused Joy and gladness amongst us, and 
twenty-one States out of twenty-four have 
recorded by public demonstration, tiielr 

deliberate sense of the honor and happiness 
you have conferred on them by your visits. 
The States of this Union, West of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, w^ at the commence- 
ment of your graierous services in the cause 
of America unknown, except as the bound' 
less tracts of an unsubdued wilderness! 

"Tliivi oTtensIve territory you now i»»hold, 
reilaimcU and fertilized, with a population 
of millions, all cherishing with entboslasm, 
your prluciples, and emulating each other 

with hnnnnnlotis rivalry in rendering to 
illustrious merit the grateful offices we now 
attempt. 



"This population Is daily extending with 
incroasUiLj strides to the western limits of 
our continent, where your najue, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the immortal father of his 
country, will be repeated as it now Is bere 
in accents of love and veneration, and 
where in all human probability some of the 
immediate descendants of those you see_ 
around yon this day, will rehearse the pass- 
ing scene to their posterity, till the tones of 
Joy and exultation shall be lost In the mur- 
murs of the I'acilic ocean! 

"Oneo more, General, Indiana greets you 
with a cordial welcome!" 

To which the General returned the fol- 
lowing answer: 

"While I shall ever keep the most gratl* 

fled and grateful sense of the manner la 
which I have been Invited by the represen- 
tatives of Indiana, it is now to me an ex- 
quisite satisfaction to be, In the name of 
the people, so affectionately received by 
their chief magistrate, on the soil of this 
young State, and in its rapid progress to wit- 
ness one of the most striking ellects of self- 
government and perfect freedom. 

"Your general remarks on the blessings 
which I have had to enjoy lu this continued 
series of popular welcomes and delightful 
feelings; as they sympathize with my ow>i 
Inexpressible emotions, so the flattering per^ 
sonal observations you have been pleased' to 
add, claim my most lively acknowledgmentis, 
nevermore, sir, than when you honor me 
with a mention of my name, as being the 
filial disciple of Washington, and the fond 
admirer of Bolivar. 

"Be pleased to accept the tribute of my 

thanks to you, sir, to the branches of the 
representatives of Indiana, and my most de- 
voted gratitude and good wishes for the peo- 
ple of this State." 

The Ceneral was then introduced to 
chambers provided with refreshments and 
presented to a numerous company of ladlias 
assembled to welcome Mm, and to several 
hundred of citizens, Including a few vener- 
able relics of the "times that tried men's 
souls." It was here that the seusibiUty of 
our Illustrious guest was exhibited with a * 
beart-touchtaig pathos, and the gUstralng 
eye of every spectator gave a language to 
tlie scene which no words pan express. Such, 
however, was the Inclemency of the day 
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that many hiindroils of our citizens, par- 
ticularly ladies, were deprived of tJbe envi- 
able gntlficfttlmi <tf Beelng but for once thl* 
renemted frigid of our coontry. 

At 3 o'clock tbe General was conducted 
to ditiiipr under a military escort, accom- 
pauied by a superior baud of music. Tlie 
table was bandaomely prepared under ao 
arbor, about 230 feet In lengQif well covoMd 
aud ornamented tlirougbout with the verd- 
ure aud foliage of our forests, among which 
roses and other flowers were tastefully in- 
terwoTem by the ladles of JeflenoiiTUle. At 
the head of the table an egant tranapareiit 
paititlnpr was hunp, on which was inscribed, 
"INDI.VXA WKLCO.MKS L.iFAYETTE, 
TUE CHAMPION OF LiBEKTY IN BOTH 

HEMISPHBRBSr* over which was an ele- 
gant flag, bearing the am» of the United 

States. At the foot of the table was a sim- 
ilar painting, witli the following inscription: 
• INDIANA, IN 76, A WILDERNESS—IN 
1826, A OIVILIZBD OOMMUNITY! 
THANKS TO LAFAYETTE AND THE 
SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION!" 

'I'he company was honored by the pres- 
ence of many distinguished gentlemen from 
Kentucky, Tennessee and 'other States, 
amonur whom we recognised with pleasure 
<;«iv<<niuf Canoll and suite, Hon. C. A. 
AVlckiiffe, Judges Barry and Bledsoe, AfTor- 
uey General Sliarp, Colonel Anderson, the 
Hon. John Rowan* with the committee of 
arrangements of Louisville and Jeffetton 
county, Uajor Wash, Mr. Nellson, etc. 

After dinner the following toasts were 
drank with entire uuaniniity of applause: 

1. Our Country aud Country's Friends. 

2. The Memory of Washington. 

3l The Continental Congres of the Ihir- 
teea United Colonies and Their lUastrlons 
Coadjutors! 

4, The Congress of ls24— They have Ex- 
pressed to Oar Benefiictor the Vnanlmoos 
Sentiments of Our Hearts. 

5. The Proslciont of the United States— 
A V igorous Scion from a ReTolutlonary 
stock! 

ft. Major General Lafiiyette, United with 
Washington In Our Ilea i ts— We Hail His 
Affectionate Visit with a Heart Cbee**ing 

Welcome. 

In reply to which Geueral Lafayette gave 
the following: 
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'Meffersonvillf and Indiana -May the 
rapid progress of this young State, a wonder 
amongst wonders^ more and mwe evince the 
biMsIngs of republican freedom!" 

7. The classic birthplace of freedom— 

Thp crescent and sclmetar are no lon^jcr ter. 
rible to the descendants of Leooidas aud 
Aristides! 

8. Simon Bolivar, the liberator of Co- 
lombia and Pern— Hay the example ai 
Washington continue to direct his course 
and consummate his glory! 

9. The surviving revolutionary compat- 
riots of Qeneral Lafayette — They have 
lived years of pleasure In one interview with 
their illustrious associate! 

10. The ordinance of *87, containing- 
f undajuental laws for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, and providing a 
perpetual interdiction to slavery^Immortal 
honor and gratitude to Its framers! 

11. The native soil of our illustrious 
guest, the classic land of chivalry aud the 
arts, the smiling region of hovpltaUty* honor, 
and reflnraient<~Amerlcans can never forget 
their first "irrcat and magnanimous ally." 

12. The memory of George Rogers Clarlv, 
the brave and succesful commander of the 
Illinois regiment— His achievements at Kas- 
kaskla and St. VhicentB. extlngnished the 
Empire of Great Britain on the Ohio and 

ia. The fair of America — It will be Uieir 
delightful task to Insttl In our children those 
exalted lessons of honor and virtue, taught 
!n the life of onr distinguished guest, and 
thus embalm his memory in the hearts of 
posterity! 

Qeneral Lafayette, on being Invited to 
propose a toast gave *^e Memory of Oen. 

Greene." 

Aftor which the following volunteers 
were offered by: 

1. Governor Bay: The people of the 
United States— GratUled with the oppor* 
tunlty of expressing to the world their gAtti' 
tnde to their friend and benefactor. 

2. Governor Carroll: The State of Indi- 
ana— Rldi In natural resources* her Indus- 
trious and virtuous eitlien« know how to 
Improve them! 

S. Judge Barry: (Jeueral .Vndrew Jack* 
son — The hero of New Orleans! 

4. General M. G. Clark: The rights of 
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man and the memory of Thomas Paine, their 
intrepid and eloquent advocate! 

' 5. Colonel Ford: Henry Olay— Tbe 
statesman, the patriot and orator! 

6. J. IT. Farnham: Our amiable jarnest— 
Wm. H. MelisoQ— Uis noble conduct toward 
fhe guett of fbe natlen claliM fiw tillnite of 
our alnGwe admltatkMiI 

7. General Oarr, one of the Manhala of 

tho flny: Opiipral Ardrrw Tnckson — Poster- 
ity will Tiew with admiration the deeds 
glory achieved by the hero, whose motto 



was, "The countiy held sccrcd to freeAoin 

and law!" 

8. A. P. Hay, Es(i.: The late war >.ith 
England — It has evinced to the world that 
republican goTenunent !■ able to wltbstahd 
the attack of tiie beat regulated monarch! 

9. : Henry Clay— Ctold from the 

cmdbl^ aevai tlmea reflned! 

10. Samnel GtraHimey, Esq.: The day 

we now cplebrato— Loiifr, long will it ho 
cngtavcd on the hearts of the dtiseus '^f 
Indiana! 



MIDSUMMER, 

BY W. W. PFRIMMBR. 

# 

Midsummer lays her spell upon the woml. 
And Nature now aeema aadly out of tuuc\ 
For aongatera In the sultry heat of noou 

Wake scarce one note in aU the iieig^bo.- 
hood. 

In vain I Ungor now where once I stood 
And Uatened to the melodfes of June; 

Alas! that all the songful wurld so soon 
Should sink Into this silent, sober mood. 

The flelda hare lost their wealth of goldi*tt 
grain. 

And ponn are all the rows of tente<1 

sheaves, 

For creaking homeward late on <le\v.\ 
eyes 

Too oft has come the heavy ladened wain; 

And all night long the katydids complain, 
And through the evening late the cricket 
grieves, 

And unmolested now the spider weaves 
O'er stubble tops his silken strands ngaiu. 

A splash of criiusou and a glint of ^:uld 
Along the zigzag fence rows tell the tale. 
That soon-^oo soon— will summer'^ 

splendor pale, 
And with each day will autumn grow vaow 
bold. 

— ^Alas to me the signs are manifold. 

Nor from the voice of Nature do 1 fail 
To read the truth, nor yet the tnilli bi* 

wall. 

That suuiiiH'r, tioi alone, is growing ol«I. 
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LOCAL HISTORY STUDY. 



Uke many of its alvter aocletles, the City 
HistoiT Club was founded to rapply a want 
tliat liad been lost sight of among the lu- 

numernble wauts of a city like New York, 
until it came to the notice of Mrs. Rol}ert 
Abbe, Its founder and president, who recog- 
nised the fact Uiat the dweller in a texm 
city Is hindered by tbe very else of his dty 
from foellnp: that senf^e of personal respon- 
sitillity in its governenint which appeals ta 
Uie resident of a small community. 

' In recognition of the fact that on^a taiter- 
est In a place most be built upon a knowl- 
Cflgo of that place, the City ITistory riub 
was fnimded for the purpose of awakening 
a desire to liQow and uuderstaud the past 
and present history of New Totk» and to 
attmnlate a personal responsibility for Its 
fntiiro history which is now being made. 
To quote from the annual report of tlie club: 
"History Is past politics, and poUticji future 
history. Tha«fore, a proper atndy of hlB* 
tory should lead the stndeot to a philosophic 
understanding of the cause and effect, of the 
value of past experience in the conduct of 
cItIc affaire." Old laws, bearing on present 
poUtieal and economic queatlona have been 
atndledt with particular reference to their 
inception and their effect upon tho oommu- 
nlty. The present city government has 
been described, and its similarity to and In- 
timate connection with the state and na> 
tlonal government graphically explained. 
Special attention has been given to tlio 
practical workings of several city depart- 
ments» with the Idea of teaching pupils 
that the city belongs to ita dthiats, and that 
pood government should be wisely, econom- 
ically and unselfishly administered. Parti- 
san politics have been Ignored, but clvU 
service reform and non-partiaanahip in mn* 
ntcipal affalra have been Inculcated. 

In cnrrylnff out the aims of the club there 
luivp been eniplnyp*! all modem educational 
nietliods. Including normal classes, general 
classee« public lectures, monthly pnblicaHoot 
(leaflets, monographs and syllabi), ezcursiOBS 



to all pdnta of hlatorlcal Intereat In flie city 
and eizhlhltlona where the work of puptla >a 

inspected and prizes awarded. 

The normal class is composed of club 
members who are willing to teach one or 
more elaeeoe and to attend the monthly 
teadiKS' meettags. In co'nnectlon with this 
class several teachers' conferences have been 
held, where plans of work have been dis- 
cussed and helpful suggestions offered. 

The growth of the club has been marked. 
The number of claaaea In eziatence in 1897 
was thirty-eight a year from that date aer- 

enty, and at the present dat'> ninety. The 
classes have beeu organized at various edu 
cntiunal centers in the city, at the uuivemly 
and coUege eettlem^ts, at all manner of 
clubs and at several of the exchanges. 

Oiif of the most enjoyable features of the 
work iias been the series of public lectures, 
with stereupticou illustrations, given In the 
hall generously fumiahed by the Bdocatlonal 
Alliance. The lectures ^atultously contrib- 
uted) have been upon such topics as "The 
Administration of New York City," "New 
York During the English and Revolutionary 
Periods,** '^ew Tortc During the Federal 
and Dutch Periods." 

Xot less Impoi-tant In Its effect of giving 
a live and vivid interest to the study of local 
history has been the series of car and bicycle 
excursions. These excursions take in the 
chief points of historical Interest In tiie city, 
sucli as Old Greenwich. Fraunce's Tavern 
and historical sites soutli of Chamfiers 
street. 

Especially gratifying and encouraging is 
the work of the Junior members of the club, 
who proudly display their flve-ceut badgj.», 
bearing the motto, "For the City. City TTis- 
tory Club of New York," and the symbol 
of a beaver hard at work. 'TbaX means." 
explained one of the Junior memebrs, a boy 

of twelve or so, "that the New Yorkers first 
used beavers as money and tliat we must 
work like beavers for the city." The pupil's 
personal pride and interest are further stim- 
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ulated by the use of note books, which he 
hlin0elf eonTerts into histories by pasting in 

them pictures of Important chnractprs, 
scenes aud events of New York history, 
writing opposite each picture u brief uccouut 
of the topic Illustrated. 

To meet the reQnlrements of students 
who would have ntittiw time nor opportu- 

uity to investigate the rolumlnous and de- 
tailed historical records of the city, the ed- 
itors of the Half^moon Papers published a 
series of monograplis In book form, a Tolnme 
of great value to the jreueral public as well 
as to the club iu wbn-^e kiterests It was pre- 
pared. These monographs do not give any 
connected blstoiy of the dty, but present 
brief accoonts of localities and times of spe- 
cial Interest. 

In tlio«ie monographs there is just enough 
to whet the student's appetite and Incite him 
to farther research on his own aceottnt 
That this effect has actually followed port^ 
ly as a result of the effort of the City His- 
tory Club the report of the librarians at 



their last meeting hears witness, for there 
has been at all the libraries a large Increase 
in the demand for works of history OTSr 
that for fiction and juvenile literature. 

The historical excursions have also quick- 
ened students' powers of observation, do 
that they come to see that whether In tlle 
manufacturing disti'icts or in the neighbor- 
hood of parks and luxurious dwelling 
nearly every block In the city has Its story 
of historic Interest. Such are the histories 
of places lllce Bryant Park, Union, Madison 
and WashiuA'ton squares, all Of the potter's 
flolds iu tlioir turn, where poverty, sin and 
crime left their last material records iu the 
earth. Then slowly the records are effaced, 
and wealth and fosbion write another story. 

As the New Yorker studies his dty more 
closely and deeply, every walk or casual 
trip about town, every event acquires new 
significance; and by this resold as well as 
by many others, the City History dab has 
proved its usefulness to the commanlty.— > 
New York Bvenlng Post 



COLUMBIA'S DESTINY. 

SV CASPBR 8. V08T. 



'Tis God who leads uf? on . Our destiny 
Me holds within the hollow of His hand. 
And all the armies, all the Oeets of eartli 
Can nothing do to check our forward course 
But He achlcTes His md. Upon the rocks 
Of stern New Bugland's cosst He sowed the 
seed 

Of Liberty, three hundred yesrs ago. 

He warmed it wi^ His brsatti; With human 

tears 

He watered it, and from the sterile soil 
Brongtit forth a tree whose firult, when ripe 

should be. 

For all the people of our mundane sphere. 



This Western continent Ho held till time 
ii^hould make It ready for His plan divine; 
Then peopled it with men of brawn and 
brain 

Who ioved His laws, but iiated tyranny. 
Of such He made a natloo; gave it wealth 

And power; gave it the first rich fruits 
From Freedom's ever-blooming tree, and 
fitted It 

In every way lt«! mission to fulfill. 

We are tliat uutiou; ours the grateful task 

To lead the world to liiberty and Him. 



And shall we draw back now? Shall we -^it 
down 

And rest content with wliat we have, and 
hoard 

Our blessin;,'s as the miser hoards hl$ gold? 
If He lias spread our land from coast co 
coast 

And placed our flag upon the verdant isles 
Of India and the Orient shall we decline 
The bnrdene which His leadership entails? 
No, no. We could not. even If we would. 
The hand that led us to our i)res(»ut place 
Win not relax its grasp till we have reached 
The glorious goal He fixed for US in SOme 
Dim cycle of the boundless past. 



Yes. God still leads us on. From Plymouth 

Rock 

To Philippines, the grand triumphal march 
Of human Iilberty has never paused. 
And through the mists of coming years I see 
Th' emancipated hosts press on and up 
To tiiose broad heights where all mankind 
Shall stand before their Maker, free. 
And in the shadow of the Stars and Stripes 
Find peace and happiness forevermore. 
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W0BD8 OF COMMENDATION, 

The Indlaidan la a publication tbat w« 
sincerely hope will succeed. It is doing a 

work In oollectitiff and preserving historical 
ilaiii that will bu of lucalculable hcmtit to 
the State. The uature of this work uiakes 
The Indlanlan of great assistance to a proper 
understanding of the history of the State, 
and one copy at least should be In every 
school. A work now In prepress Is worthy 
of note: As a special feature of each issue 
some particular county to selected; Its his* 
tory, its prominent men» past and present; 
Uiitiual phenomena, are ;?Iven wltli appro- 
priate iUustiatioiis. As I'aike county will 
be the feature of an issue iu the near future 
our readers should feel a q^ecial Interest tn 
The Indlnnlan.^tockTille Tribune. 

One point upon which The Indlanlan Is 
to be congratulated is the fttct that the main 

object is to give to the present generation 
and the children in onr schools some of the 
historical facts in regard to the early settle- 
of the State and the trials and tribula* 
tions the pioneers had to undergo, and point 
out to those from a distance who may see 
the magazine the future prospects of the 
State in ^ arlous counties. Such an object 
will certainly be effeetlTe in teadiing patriot- 
ism and inculcating State pride. The Indi* 
anlan ought to be in every school bouse 'n 
the State and we are glad to learn that 
school trustees from all over the State are 
Buhscrlting for it for their schools nnder 
the new law.— Logansport Beport^. 

Will W. Pfrimmer has accepted a position 
as associate editor on The Indlanlan, poBsi> 

bly the best magazine published in Indiana. 
Each month the history of ono of the coun- 
ties of the State is given In the magaiCine 
and material for Newton county- is now l>e- 
ing collected.— Newton County Enterprise. 

Wc are in receipt of the August number 
of The Indlanlan, a liigh class, illustrated 
monthly magasine tevoted mostly to Indl* 

nnn and her favored sons, and note with 
pride tlio openliiK artlelf is a liistori(!al 
sketch of grand old Dubois county, profuHe- 
ly Illustrated and quoting laigdy from the 
splendid little history of the county Uiat was 
lately Issued by Tonnty Superintendent Geo. 
B. Wilson. A historical sketch of Captain 



Tonssalnt Dubois from the gifted pen of 
Professor Wilson follows tlie above sketcli. 
Dubois county is preatly in dol>t to Prof. 
\^'ilson for being placed so favorably before 
the eyes of Hoosierdom.— Hnntingburg Ar- 
gus. 

Tlie News is in receii»L of a copy of The 
ludiauiau, a monthly magazine published at 
Indianapolis, which contains as a leading ar> 
tide an e.\cellent historical slfi^di 9t Du- 
bois connty. Illustrated by numerous views. 
It also contains a well prepared biographical 
Sketch of Captain Tonssalnt Dubois, Ui 
whose honor the connty was named, from 
the able pen of Geo. R. Wilson, county su- 
perintendent of schools.— Huntlngbuxgh 

2s'«:WS. 



The car wheds made at the Pennsyivanla 
railroad shops in Altoona are generally run 

40,000 miles on passenger coaches and are 

then put on freitrht cars. A 42 Inch wheel 
notv in one of the sliops has been run over 
700.000 miles, and a 3G inch wheel has trav- 
eled 600,000 miles. 

In a recent treatise on alcoholism by 
Trull, It is Stated that In l':iit;lanil 7.'^ per 
cent, of all cases of paui>eri»m are due to 
drink, and in Germany 90 per cent. In Ger- 
many drink leads to 1,000 cases of suicide a 
year and supplies the lunatic asylum wltii 
3.000 victims. 

Ducks don't uetd water to thrive. There 
are many duck raising plants iu this coun- 
try where thousands of the fowl are bred 
each year for market, and where there is 
not even a puddle for thein to tloiuuh'r in. 
One of these farms Is creUited with an out- 
put of 20,000 ducks a year. 

The lower house of the ConTocation of the 
Church of England has passed a resolution 
declaring that the hxw nf the churcli df>oa 
not recognize divorce, and asking Lhe bish- 
ops to devote themselves to securing action 
of PaiUament to the end that the church 
shall not remarry divorced persons. 

Fifteen clergymen In New Bninswlck, N. 
.T., have informed the people of that city that 
they discountenance Sunday funerals, not 
only because of the unnecessaiy and un- 
called-for strain upon them clergymen. 
l)Ut because of the aniotnit of Sunday labot 
required of laboring men who need rest. 
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THB IMFOBTANOB Or A STUDY OF 
LOCAL HISTOBT. 

The newspapers aud magazines oC the 
country amply show tlio interest that Is now 
being taken in the study of local history 
throughout the whole country. In Balti- 
more a "Folklore Society*' hae been organ- 
ised for the purpose (»f collecting ami pro- 
serving the "folklore" of that State. The 
Society has offered a series of prizes for the 
best papers on the subject An eCtort has 
been made to Interest the teachers of the 
State in this work» It hetaig ri|^tlj held that 
no class of citizens can so readily and 
effectively do this work as those who are 
engaged in teaching, for they can interest 
the children. On this subject tbe Baltimore 
American wjs: 

"The value of the idea can hardly ne 
over-estimated, since there is much in the 
nature of tradition and superstition that 
lives now only in the memory of tbe older 
generations, to whom the very wocd 'super- 
stition' summons tip forgotten memories of 
the old negro 'mammy* and the life of 
which she was. In a way, tbe center. She 
crooned the *whlte cblUen' to sleep with 
tuneful melodies, based on folklore incidents, 
and daily impressed them with the necpssity 
of conforming to certain ceremonies and 
customs In which she was a firm beUsTfir, 
and thus gave to her charges a vivid knowl- 
ed;;o of the cherished bits of superstition of 
which the younger generation are. to some 
extt^ut, lacking, so that it devolves on the 



older folk to preserve these memortas Intact 

that they may carry their messages down to 
future ages. For Maryland has its owu 
folklore which has grown and is growing 
op with the people, the conservative oimdi* 
tlon always existing having been most favor- 
able to the realm of r<jlklore once generally 
known, but since lost sight of elsewhere. 

"The Society has also chosen certain top- 
ics for discussion at the monthly meetlnga 
of the coming year of a general nature and 
not eonfined to any one State, but embrac- 
ing anything known on the different sub- 
jects. It ^11 be flie aim to have tbe papers 
as nearly appropriate to the season of the 
year as possible; thus, for October, "Har- 
vest Customs and Crop Supfrstltions" has 
been selected; December, "Games, Rhymes 
and Biddies*': March, "Easter Snperstl- 
ttons." and for April, ''Biatyland Day." 
Certain studies in groups or committees 
will also be taken up and all members of 
the Society are to furnish data on the sub- 
jects, which treat of sign language among 
all peoples and fhrongh all tlm^ folklore 
of animals and the evil eye." 

We should have something of this kind iu 
Indiana. In fact, every county ought 
have Its historical society, all aUve with In* 
terest In preserving local history. If ttie 
teachers -will take of this matter !tt 

earnest a groat work will be accomplished. 

The reports fk»m the County Institutes 
so far this year are of the most gratifying 
character. The interest of the teachers and 
tiie exertions of the superintendents have 
gone hand-in-hand In making this year one 
of phenomenal ^H'-cess. 

The Indianian will open a new depart- 
ment In the October number. It will be de- 
voted to Indiana literature, aud will be under 
the direct charge of Mr. W. W. Pfrlmmer. 
This new feature will add to the interest and 
value of The Indianian. 



The Indianian would again emphasise 
the Importance of each school In the State 
devoting one day to Indiana. Two ycai's 
from now a great ezposltlmi la to be heU at 
Toledo, commemorative of the Oreat North- 
west Territory. Indiana was a principal 
flgnrc In that Territory and it should tako 
a promlent part In the proposed exposition. 
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It is not too early to begin the work of prep- 
aration by Laving onr schools il^vote a day 
to tlie State, wberein the exerciser sball all 
be on the line of State history. 

The fifth anil last paper on Unftod Statos 
Senators from Indiana appears in tbls num- 
ber of The Indianlan. Tbeee papers uare 
attracted wide attention. Of many of those 
who served the State well and ably Jn the 
years th;it have gone, the people linve only 
a memory, so little cure was tulieu to place 
on record eometblng of ttieir llTee and char- 
acter. Of some of the former Senators from 
Indiana all that could be found in the 
lll)ratles at Indianapolis was n short para- 
graph stating the date of their birth and 
when they served in Congress. The record 
of these dIstlDgnished mm should be an ta- 
apiratlon to the generations following them, 
and their memory should not be forgotten. 
If The Indianlan has accomplished anything 
to put on permanent record something of the 
llTes and character of these men It feels 
amply repaid for tbB labor expended. 

The Indianlan last month referred to a 
new work of hlstoiic Talne tiiat had just 

been Issued from the press of the South 
Bend Tribune. Since tlien n ropy of the 
work has been received. L«eavlug out of ac- 
cotmt Its historic and lltwary Talne, the 
book Is worttiy of a place In every hoasehold 
of Indiana, on account of Its showing the 
perfection to whlcli the art of printing has 
been brought. But it is a worlc of both hW- 
torlc and literary Talne. As descrlptlTo of 
tbe section of tiia State made famous by the 
early visits of T.aSalle It Is a work of literary 
art. The compilers have been painstaking In 
their efforts to be historically correct, and 
**La8aUe In the Valley of the St JoBn»h" 
must rsnk as one of the Talnable contrlba- 
tlons to Indiana history. 



Mr. W. \V. Pfrimmer has been nuH*tiug 
with great sncceas in his work In the €>Mmty 

Institutes this season. Tlhere are few men 
In the St.Tte a\1io are bettor fitted for Inati- 
tute work than Mr. Prhmmer. 



France has now a law by which mar- 
rlsge may be dIssdiTed without cost to the 

applicants. Th^' I'aris divorc*' ronrt devotes 
Thursdays to giiitultous decrees. On one 



day recently 284 couples were dlToreed dtiv- 

lug a s<«?slon of four hours, an average of 
n\oYv than ou<» divorce a minute. The appU- 
cunLs belonged to tlie working class, In 
which dlTorees were Infieqnent befon liie 
passage of the law. 

Saxony's minister of education has Issued 
a decrei^ that all young girls attending pub- 
lic schools and colleges shall abandon the 
use of corsets and stays. So great was the 
otII that girls of ten snd twelTo were addict- 
ed to tight lacing. 

Of the entire human race it is estimated 
that 500.t)00,000 are weU clothed— that Is, 
they wear garments of some kind; 20O,00Dr 
000 habitually go naked, and 700,000,000 only 
cover parts of their bodies. Ffvp l i;ndrod 
minion live In hous<^. 700.000,000 !n huts and 
caves and 250,000,000 have virtually no shel- 
ter at alL 



THB STSnSMATIC STTTDY OF LOGAIi 

HISTORY. 

Outline for the Study of History for the use 
of Clubs and Schools— Unit of Study: 
County, Town or Township. Fr^wred bj 
Prof. W. B. Henry, State Ubiarlan. 

I. Conditions which made It desirable as a 
home, hence led to Its settlement. 

1. Geography of the surface; timber, 
prairie, streams, lakes, hills. 

2. Nature of the soil; Its formation and 
adaptoblUty for cultivation. 

3. Chief sources of wealth when settled. 

4. Productions of place or Immediate sur- 
roundings. 

6. Kind and relative amount of labor re> 
quired to bring it to Its present condition. 

II. By whom settled, 

1. Nationality; by birth, by parentage. 

2. From what place directly did the set- 
tlers come. If many of them came from one 
place. 

3. Particuhir incentive which le<l them to 
this place. 

4. From what condition of life and from 
what occupations did they come. 

5. What prominent characteristics have 
the people ret^ned up to the present time, if 

any? 

6. Blographlcat sketches of charaeteristle 

early settlers. 

III. Map ol the Unit of Study. 

I, If town, show all details, sik li ns l(K-a 
tion of prominent buildings, especially of the 
earlier buildings, and the location of the resi- 
dcnecs of im >>ii)inent cittsens from the earli- 
est settlement 
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2. If county or township, show location of 
all towns jiud villapes, especially the early 
ones, which may be now in decajr. 

3. Show enily nalnral dniinafre and pres- 
ent artificial drainage, if it has been changed 
by the agency o£ man. 

XV. Cemeteries. 

1. When and where located from the earll- 
<»st history down to tlie presont. It will be 
tound desirable to copy the early inscriptions 
"where the stones txHuing them are not i rop- 
«rly looked :iffer. Later tiiesa wHl become 
valuable local history. 

3. Look up early records* for Is some in- 
stances records may yet be found of early 
burials not recorded on stones. 

V. Transportation and Communication. 

1. Ilistory in narrative form of each of the 
following: 

(a) Canals. 

(b) Noted wapron roads, 
(o) Early mail routes. 

(d) Railroads. 

(e) Telegraph. 

(f) Telephone. 

2. Chief lines of goods sliiped to and from 
this center. 

8. Ohief points of shipment, botii to and 
from. 

4. Is the Unit of Study on any great line 
of travel between two or more promtumit 

. points? 

VI. Material Progress of the Unit of Study. 

1. Barly industries carried on by inffivid- 

uals or by organized companies. 

2. Uave the primitive Industries devel- 
oped into the present cliief industiieBor have 
the industrial lines changed? 

8. If the Hues have changed, assigu 
reason. 

TII. Bducatlonai Institutions. 
1 Schools. 

(a) When, whrw a id by whom were the 
earliest located? 

(b) Sketches of prominent teachers and 
students. 

(c) Prominent schools since organized, 
not now existing. 

(d) Present schools and teachers. 
2. Libraries and museums, if any. 

(a) When and where estftbUslied. 

(b) ITow sustained. 

(c) I'rouiluence reached. 

(d) When In greatest prominence. 

(e) Does the same still continue? 

(f) What are the present conditions? 

(g) Wliaf is the sentiment of tflS com- 
munity with regard to? 

8. Clubs. 

(a) Narrate history of all m far fnrnie<l. 

(b) Present conditions and leading mem- 
bers In. 

(HI History of each from the first 
(b) Sketches of prominent men and wom- 
en connected witli. 
VTIT. Literary History. 



1. Biographical slcotches of prominent 
writers and especially of those who have 
\M-itten for pnbllcfltlon In ottier than the 
local papers. 

2. Give uiiiue. <lnte and place of publica- 
tion of each hunk, pampblet» magailil^ art- 
icle or series of articles npoii an Important 
subject in local papers. 

IX. Churches. 

1. When and where was each organised? 

2. Give names of charter members. 

3. Sketches of mo.st noted pastors or a 
complete list if possible. 

4. Sketches of the leading workers from 
the first. 

5. Present conditions. 

X. Charitable, Penal and Oorreetlonal Insd- 

tntions. 

1. Homes for the destitute d^ndent and 

defective. 

2. Reformatories. 

8. .Tails and penitentiaries. 

XI. Courts. 

1. History of tiie orjranlzatlon of. 

2. Noted jiulK'o-s and attorneys, sketches 
of. 

3. Complete list of court ofllcials from the 
first 

XII. War iTi.'Jtory (each war participated Id 
treated separately). 

1. List of enlistments. 

- T.ist of klUed In battle or dying from 

wounds. 

8. List of deaths In the army from other 
causes. 

4. List and location of members still liv- 
ing. 

5. Biographical aketcbes of noted sol- 
diers. 

XIII. Professional Life. Sketches of. 

1. Loffiil profpssion. 

2. Medical profession. 

3. Educational. 

4. Ministerial. 

XIV. Local Government. 

1. When organized. 

2. What departments were first organ- 
Isedt 

3. What departments added since. If any? 

4. Make list as complete as poesible of 
officers serving In eacdi depwtmeat ^ce the 

organization. 

XV. Genealogy of the Older Families. 

1. Ancestry of early settlers as far as can 

be traced. 

2. A full record of each branch and each 
member of the family since settlement In 
this locality. 

(a) Births. 
0») Marriages. 

(c) To whom married. 

(d) Deaths. 

Note. — This innteriiil must be collected 
trom church, court and cemetery records and 
supplemented from the memories of the 
older, more Intelligent and more trostwortby 
citizens. 
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TELLS NOTHING EXCEPT BY 
THE RKORDS KEPT., 



The more perfect the record 
HMt more sillibclQry the 
•toiyittdli* 



Arc you interested in the record of a State 
wlUdi has done to noch tfaiM the State 
ws? or^aaiie4 foT thc tdvanccmcot «f 

educatioat 



How much has beea done 
: our Uilarf t 



THE DMDIANIAN 



Has taken upon itself to do this thoroughly, and 
it should be in every school and every home 
> la the Smter. 
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With ]anuaryi 1699, wc began publishing the 
history of the State by couatiesi one 
county each month. 



)A?^ARY, lefferMaCeuatv. 

MARCH. F*vf"f County- 
MAY, Ti^oQ Couoty. 

JULY, QtaiM Csuoiir. 



FEBRUARY, Pnnkfio Couoty. 
APRIL, Hcary Couniy. 
lUNE. FouMaio County. 
AUGUST. Diibols Gmmv. 



S9TEMraR, CARROLL COUNTY. 

And 90 oOf one eountf per menthi at SL50 per 
year, or 1cm than three cents per week. 



i Can you Afford to be without it? 

I Send for sample copksi 15 cents. 

I 
I 

THE INDIANIAN CO., 

105 Moaumeat Placet Indianapolist lad. 
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flnt cImi Bpjpointmeou, oxtaaslf a gRmnds, on a baantilul lake. U. S. A. oflleart aetalM bj Saocatanr of War. and 
complete miHtary euuliPiMnt fvralimd by Um GoTarament. Beat bonaa (rf Bladt Bona TraaapiiKriMaad totOav- 
alry Department. Eletnint Vaw Btdln« Hall Jut oonplatad— lamat and moat parfaetlj aMoGitad to tha Ualtad 
stati'i. Cadet Troops honorary menbart of ttaJr of Oovamor of Inohna. Eioaptional adraatatMi y«l tnMpaaslTa. 

Send fof Infonaation to _ . — — - . u ■ ■ <■ ^ ■ 

COL. A. p. FLEET, A. LL. D«, Snpt. > 
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Tlfce aboye engraving is 
the picture of one of 

BLAIR'S BLOCK CULVERTS 

With .30 foot roadway, 10 foot waterway and 6 feet in the crown. 
This culvert was built under the Michigan Road, Marion County, 
eight miles from Indianapolis, in 1897. It has been admired by 
many travelers and road builders. It is as solid as when built. 
Every officer having control of roads should investigate this block 
bridge. We furnish centers over which to turn the arches, and will 
loan them to any customer patronizing us. We will also furnish 
an experioncjod man to assist in the construction of your first 
provided it is thought necessary. 
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B, L. BLAIR CO , 

105 MonutiK^tit Pace, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



THE STORY OF EIGHTY YEARS. 



SMITH'S 
HISTORY 

OF. 

INDIANA 

Is the Story of the Magical Growth 

of Indiana. 




EDUCATORS AND NEWSPAPERS HAVE ENDORSED 
IT AS A WORK OF THE GREATEST VALUE. 




Every Hoosicr should be interested in the History of 
the State, Scholars should have it) Preachers should 
have itj Lawyers should have it, Merchants and 
Business Men should have it. 



.t^- AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 
<• Address B. L. Blair Co , Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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STATE OF INDIANA. 



Department of Public Instruction. 



B. L. Blair, Editor Indianian, City: 

Dear Sir— I have read with much interest every copy of The Indianian since the 
beginning of its publication. I do not know of a work anywhere which merits greater, 
encouragement for the reason that it is doing a work for Indiaua which no other magazine 
or paper is attempting to do. You are not only placing before our people the very best of 
local and State history, but are at the same time so conducting the work that it is possible 
for the children in our public schools to be greatly benefitted along the line of history and 
patriotism. I hope that your magazine will continue to prosper. 



Your* truly. 



F. L. JONES. 




SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SOCIETIES 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 




Wishing to illustrate their Annu- 
als, Programs or other Papers 
should observe the illustrations 
in this magazine done by the 
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Where will you attend 
School the coming year? 





Before decidinfir this important question, send for cat- 
alogue of the Northera lidiaM Nunnl Sckool and Busloeu Mkg^ Val- 



The institution offers to young people desiring a tho; • 
ough, practical education, the very best possible advant- 
ages, and for less money than any other school in the land. 
The school is in session the entire year. Students may 
enter at any time. 

There are nineteen departments: fifty-six instructors. 

The school is thorouf^hly equipped in every way. Special- 
ists are employed as instructors in each de])artment, so 
that no matter what students may desire to take, they will 
be certain to find themselves with thoroughly trained in- 
structors. 

The tuition is 910 00 per term. Good board and well- 
furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week. 

For catalogue or particulars, address, 

H. B. Brown, 

or O. P. KiNSBY. PnstdetU 
Vu€'Presid4nL 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 



The Fall Term wilt open August 1% 1899- 
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....H Morh of (Breat IDaluc... 





"/Yf (c/to knoivs nothing oj tht 
past is I'xilutifd from the best lu- 
ht ritomc of mankind. SucH a 
one must i e ri^nti nt to lii-e u'it/i 
little infiuenie amon_ii his fellows, 
and to meet the greatest without a 
iook of recognition.^' — Ridpath. 




2 $1.50 PER YEAR. LESS THAN 3 CENTS PER WEEK. £ 



EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD IT. 
NOBODY CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

8AMPLE COPIES BY MAIL. 15 CENTS. 



3 I'^^^^l^ni^^^ Co.... 



105 /Ibonumcnt place, 

InManapoUd, fn£> 
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To teach paii io/tsm. enhance State pridt' and encourage 
a deeper love of country is our aim, 

VOLVHK IV: IKDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, OCTOBER, 1899. NUMBBK 5. 



HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE INDIANA, 

MAIOTN CX>UNTY. 



Tbat region of IndlBim, now known as 
If nrtln coimt7» fomw one of the most ro* 

mantle find picturesque landscapoa In the 
State. It is formed of high hills, beautiful 
Talleys, deep ravines and spai*kling water- 
eonnee, wlfh dear, tmbbling natnial springs 
of water, springing from the hillsides or 
bubbling In the valleys. Caves and caverns 
under the earth, where subterraneous 
streams taave worn away the stone, are not 
Inf^nent and tbere are a number of what 
are commonly denominated sink-holes. 
These sink-holes are one of the peculiarities 
of southern Indiana. Some of them arc very 
large, being places where the earth has sunk 
down, sometimes to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet, and In most of them, at tlie bot- 
tom is a hole showing that the water that 
had once stood on the earth, before the sink- 
ing, had escaped Into some subterraneous 
cavern and thu«? found a new outlet. Oranpre 
county is more notable for these holes than 
is Martin, yet they are quite numerous in 
the latter county. . Martin county was once 
the home of the preliistoric race known as 
the around Buil<k'rs. and some of their 
works are still extant. In one or two piace.s 
are found large shell heaps and kitchen re- 
fuse. It has been held by some arclueolo- 
glsts that there was n rnre intervening be- 
tween the Mound Builder^; and the Indians, 
and that the shell heaps were left by them, 
bnt the probabilities are the shell heaps are 
the remains loft behind by the people who 
built the mounds. From all the evidence 
that can be gathered the .Mound Builders 



lived on the products of the forests and 
streams, and tfiell fish were abundant In the 
streams when they Uved on tills conttnsnt 

Bones of the mammoth and mastodon 

have been found In the marsh clays of the 
county, and in later periods tlie forests were 
tilled with bear, deer and other wild animals. 
The hills and nplands are of a <day soll» 
whUe the bottoms are a rich sandy loam. 
The time will come when all those hills will 
be covered with orchards returning a rlcli 
reward for their cnltlvatlon. Borne of the 
scenery Is of the wildest and most pic- 
turesque kind. A short distance from 
Shonls Is one of naiiite's cniMositles. It is 
known as tlie "Jug llock, " from its resem- 
blance to a Jug. It is an Immense block of 
stone, forty-two feet hlgli. with a twulder on 
top, acting a«< a stopiwr to the jug. A view 
of this curlO!»ity, as it stands in the midst of 
the dense forest, is given as our fnmtlfqiiece. 
Another one of nature's formations Is known 
as the "Plmhii'li'.'' It stands on a liigh ridge 
and is one iiundred and seventy feet above 
Wliite river. .Vrouud the base of tlie ridge 
iio great rocks, as if they bad been thrown 
off by some convulsion of nature. Among 
our ilbistrations avIII be found several vl«'w>< 
ol this gigantic mass of rock. Mineral 
springs alwund in the county, and make it 
a favorite resort for those seeking healUi. 

There Is still much valuable timber In 

the county, and at one time it was the best 

timbered section of the Stale, furnisliintr 
walnut, syeauiure, mupl^e and other vaiuauie- 
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timber trees. NotwltlistnudinR the brokeu 
nature of the topography there is but little 
waste laud iu the couuty, uearly evei-y acre 
of it beiuff capable of uho. either for agrl- 
<rulture or horticulture. The ('(uiHty. as it 
now stands, was carxxMl out of Daviess and 
Dubois counties, and was named after Major 
Martin, a brave and public-spirited citizen of 
Kentucky. It was created l»y act of the 




Photo by Siii'Ur. 

I.e}:lslature in 1820. All that s^M tion of the 
Slate was originally embraced In Knox 
county, but as settlers inultipIitHl new comi- 
ties were formed. As near as any reliable 
record <'an be found, the tirst white man to 
settle in the county was William McGowau. 
who settled at Mt. IMeasant and estaldishe<l 
a ferry across White river in 1811. lie had 
lieen on«' of the early settlers of I>avies>« 



county, and was of a bold and adventurous 
disposition. The trail from the Falls of the 
Ohio to Vlncennes crossed White river at 
the point where he established his ferry, and 
a»s the river was not always fordable he con- 
ceived tlie Idea that It would be a good pl.'ice 
t ) locate. He built liim a rude cabin at tliat 
point, far away from any neighitors. One 
night In the si»ring of 1812 a baud »)f hostile 





Indians passed his way and killed Irm while 
he was in bed and asleep. No other whites 
settled in the county until near the close of 
tlu war with Great Hritain. 

There is a tradition that the French, as 
early as 177.n, liad a settlemcut at the point 
where Hindostau was aftenvard estaldished. 
but this is only a tradition, with but little 
on which it is based. At that time the 



River Vallky Farms from Top oi' Pinnacle. 



Ihe 
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Sphings at McBkide's Bluff. 



whole countrj' wns uudor the jurlsdictiou ot 
the British, anil the Indlnns were veiy hos- 
tile. There were no troojis anywhere In In- 
«liiina: the posts at tlie head of the Maumoe 
and at Ouiateuon had been abandoned, and 
none had yet been stationed at Vini-i'nnes. 
It l8 certain there were no French settle- 
ments there wlien Chirk c;ipture<l Vlnc.Mmes. 
It is more than probal)le that Canadian 
hunters and trappers visited the region now 
Martin county in quest of peltries, but it Is 
not probable tliey made any settlement, 
eltlier t,'Hjpoiary or pcrnianenf. The I-Yendi 
were not here for cDhmixinj;; purjioses, but 
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Old Bath House, Indian Springs. 
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for trade for peltries, and even around Vln- 
cennes there were only a few families. At 
Vincennes the few settlers only came sev- 
eral years after a post had been estab- 
lished there. As a rule, missionaries pre- 
ceded the settlers, and the Catholics were 
careful to keep a record of all mission- 
ary posts they established, and if any 
sudi post had been established it would 
linve beon in the church records of Vin- 
cennes. No such records have ever been 
found. Prior to tlie settlement of Mc<Jowan 
w liites from Kentucky luul passetl along the 
trail, but they made no attempt at a settle- 
ment, so the credit of being the first pioneer 
must remain wlfli McGowan. 
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Pii'K Springs Flowing from Bluff 



In 1817 a little settlem(>nt was made and 
received the name «if Ilindoslan, and in 1820, 
wlu'u tlie county was organized it was mad*' 
llie couniy seat. It grew to l»e a very thriv- 
ing village. Some c»f the old residents claim 
ll>at at one time it had a population of 2.500, 
init sucii claims are very extravagant. For 
instance, in 1S20, tlie county »'ontained, Jill 
told, but 1.032 Inliabitatit.s. and in 1830. after 
the town iiad licen wliolly abandone<l. the 
population of the entire county was but 

Gc 
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2,019. The size of the town has been cal- 
culated by some on the number of votes cast, 
but as It was the only voting place in the 
countj' at the time It will be seen that any 
such a calculation must be wrong. It was. 
however, for awhile, quite a tliriving village, 
and gave promise of something in the future. 
With the means of transportation in those 
days It was impossible to build large vll- 



and now not a house remains on the site of 
the once flourishing village. 

The count}' sent of .Martin has had quite 
a roaming career. It was first established a% 
Ilindostan. and remained there until 1826, 
wlien it was removed to Mt. Pleasant, where 
It remained until 1844. when the i)eople voted 
In favor of a new site. The commissioners 
appoiuiiHl for the selection of a new site de- 
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Maktin County Court House. 



Ingos, let alone towns. The business of the 

people was farming, and farm products had 

but little cluince to get to market, the only 

way being by floating flatboals on tlie 

streams, or by overland hauling over roads 

that were almost Impassabii' during many 

months of the year. In 18S6 the county seat 
was movetl to Mt. rieasani i)y an act of 
the LeglslntiU'e, and so<m after Ilindostan 
was almost depopulated by a i)lngiie. or some 
mysterious disease tliat baflled the doctors. 



cidt'd on the si)ot where Slioals now stands, 
consideraldr land being otTeiwl to the coun- 
ty. This new town was given the name of 
•Mempliis. but In-fore any buildings were 
ei'ected the commissioners became dlssatls- 
lied, sold bafic tlii' land, and moved the 
county seat to IIarris«Hivilh', where it re- 
maliMHl about one mouth, when It was taken 

to Ilillsborougli. now Dover Hill. There 
public buildings were erected and the capital 
of Martin countj* had a rest for twenty-six 
vears. when il was moved back to Shoals 
in 1870. 
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For several years after the killing of ilc- 
Gowan hy the ludlnns. fears were enter- 
tained by the few settlers who came Into the 
county of predatory excursions by the red 
men, but so far as is known no other mur- 
dera were committed by them. The settlers 



built their cabins and cleared their farms In 
the forests, helping each other whenever 
help was needed and living peaceably one 
with another. Supplies were hard to obtain, 
and they had to be brought overland from 
Louisville or Vlucennes. The surplus prod- 
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uctfi were disposed of by hauling them to 
Louisville overland, or by floating down 
White river In flatboats. 

Tlie county Is traversed from northeast 
to southwest by the east fork of White rivi«i', 
which enters the county eight or ten miles 
south of the northeast corner and forms a 
small portion of Ihe south border at the Im- 
mediate southwest corner. I>ost river flows 
through the southern part of the county, 
emptying Into White river. 

The county Is rectangular In shape, and 
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Plioto 



the surfai'c Is diverslflod, c.ms'sting of fertile 
ridges and Intervening valleys of thi' various 
rivers and creelxs. Tlie rich alluvial soil of 
these valleys Is almost inexliauKtible, and 
produces ininicnse eroiis of tlie cereals. The 
upland, where properly (rultivati'd, vies witli 
the "bottcmis." and is naturally a s])lendi<l 
fruit and gra/.ing land, producing naturally, 
where the timber is removed, magnUicent 
crops of blue grass. 

There are three Incorporated towns^ 
Shoals. West Slioals and Ix)ogootee — while 
Dover Hill. Trinity Springs, or. avs It is some- 
times called, Ilarrisouvllle, Indian Springs 



and Burns City are small towns with gooil 
stores, churches and residences. 

A drive of eight miles north fix>m Shoals 
takes a person to Trinity Springs, where 
there is a large flow of sulphur water. Two 
miles north of Trinity is Indian Springs, 
where the Southern Indiana Railway Com- 
pany is preparing to erect a $50,000 stone ho- 
tel. Two and one-half miles northeast of 
Trinity is La Salle sulphur springs, with a 
magnificent frame hotel on tlie river's brink. 
Six miles north of Shoals, on the east side 
of the river, is Elliott Springs, with a strong 



flow of chalybeate water. Ore and one-half 
miles east of Shoals, and in a stone's throw 
of tlie H. A: O. S. W. railway, is a flue chaly- 
beate spring, and alimit one-half mile south- 
east of town Is a spring whose water Is 
class«»d as sulphur chalybeate. In the town 
is th«' natural medic.-il water well, an ar- 
tesian well eight hundred feet deep, and 
from whose deptlis i-oiiies a strong flow of 
water strongly impregnated witli sulphur- 
ated hydrogen and other gases. mlne:a!8 and 
salts. 

The natural scenery of the county Is un- 
excelitHl In the central States. The towering 
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Pionade, Cedar Cliffs, Mile Rock Bluff, 
Horse Rock, Jug Rock and Gormerly's Bluffs 
being within two miles of the courthouse, 
while all over the county and along all the 
highways rare bits of scenery burst on the 
traveler's view every mile. 

The transportation facilities are fur- 
nished by the B. & O. S. W. railway and the 
Southern Indiana railway. 

Martin county comprises about 216.000 
^cres, and every acre of this land tcoms 



Indiana for 1870, page 103, there were at 
least 436.890.666 tons of coal available In the 
county. Since this report was made a num- 
ber of new mines have been opened, so most 
probably these figures fail far short of the 
actual available supply. 

Iron ore Is abundant, the most of the de- 
posits being siliceous and requiring the addi- 
tion of hematite ores to secure the best re- 
sults for general purposes. However, the 
siliceous ores are the best for certain pur- 
p(»ses. Tlu' average yield from the Martin 
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On Top of the Pinnacl?:, Looking Toward the Precipice. 



with mineral or agricultural resources, and 
in many Instances with both. The east fork 
of White river, passing through It as It does 
from northeast to southwest, and through 
the very heart of the mineral region, with 
a few thousand dollars expended for locks 
and dams will furnish an unexcelled water- 
way for the transportation of Its products to 
the new South. 

Coal is probably the most extensive min- 
eral product, and according to Prof. E. T. 
Cox, in the geological report of the State of 



county ores is 38 per centum pure Iron, 
which is large enough to warrant their ex- 
tensive smelting at the present high prices 
of iron, and the ease with which coal can 
be secured here for the furnaces. 

Limestone and* sandstone are abundant. 
In the Immediate vicinity of Shoals are large 
deposits of splendid limestone for road mak- 
ing or railroad ballast. It is now being ex- 
tensively used for road making in Halbert 
and Center townships. Sandstone is abun- 
dant in all portions of the county, and Its 
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durability is attested by the two old p!er« 
lu the B. & (). S. W. railway bridge at 
Shoals, which wore erected in 1855. and are 
yet in splendid condition, and also in the res- 
idence of William McTee at Dover Hill, 
which was erected in 1849 by the county f(»r 
a jail. 

The Mansfield sandstone formation, on 
which the Ilindostan whetstone be<l8 occur, 
covers a portion of soutlieastern Martin 
county, extending to within live miles of 
Shoals. These whetstones are extensively 
quarried and furnish the highest grade of 
fine whetstones on the market. The Upper 
Kaskaskia sandstone funiishes coarser 




Photo hy Snider. 

CoFNTRY Road Nkar Shoals. 

stones in abundnn(>e. 

Potters' day is al)uudant and of a lln«' 
quality. Kaolin is the richest and purrst 
clay known t»» man. an<1 is very alnindanl in 
Martin county. In tlie n'i)ort on clays in 
the Indiana < Jeologi^al Hepiirt for 1895. on 
page 103, it is said tliat'tlie eastern half uf 
Martin county Is most probably umlerlaiil 
with ka(din. 

About one mile west of Dover Hill, at tlio 
headwaters of Beech creek, is a heavy lied 
of variously tinted f t miK i i t oH s sliale and 
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Top of Pinnacle prom the North. 

clay. It Is about fifteen feet thick and fur- 
nishes a remarkably pure and lasting min- 
eral paint. 

In the northern part of the county, at 
several points, are found large beds of blood 
lod sandstone of great thickness, and also 
sandstone in red and pure white strata^. 
The mineral waters of the county are well 
known and are very abundant. The exten- 
sive river and creek valleys furnish an in- 
exhaustil)le soil of unsurpassed fertility foi 
all grains, and tlie ridges and uplands pro- 
duce large crops of clover, ^*as9, com, 
wheat and fruit. 

At Loogootee, near tlie west line of the 
county, two gas wells have recently beeu 
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Wagon Bkidgk at Shoals. 
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B. & O. S. W. R. R. Bridge at Shoals. 



drilled and are furnishing a large volume of 
natural gas. Taken all in all, there Is no 
county In the State that has so many re- 
sources and such a large field for the in- 
vestment of capital with an as.sure<l return. 

During the civil war Martin county was 
the scene of a great deal of turmoil. Many 
of the inhabitants were of Southern birth 
or of Southern descent, and their symp.ithies 
were with that section of the country in tlie 



strife. As early as 1862 the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a disloyal society of Southeni 
origin, was planted in various parts of In- 
diana. It was first known as the Sons of 
Liberty, but most generally as the Knights 
of the Golden Circle. In Indiana the work 
of the order was to encourage desertions 
from the army, discourage enlistments, and 
embarrass the government In every possible 
way. Thousands of Indiana citizens were 
Induced to Join it. Many of them withdrew 
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Bathing in Whitk River. 

as soon as tliey discovered its real object", 
but still lu some parts of the State it wa^ 
very strong. an<l when a draft was ordered 
to fill the ranks of the Union army, they 
organized to resist the draft, and in sonic 
localities enrolling and other draft officers 
were killed. At one time the order was quite 
strong in Martin county, and its meniliers 
grew very bold in tlieir hostility to the gov- 
ernment. In 1863 the leaders of the order 
undertook to recruit and arm an army from 
its memlters. pledgiMl lo resist the govern- 
ment. The State was divided off into dis- 
tricts and a major-genera i appninte<l over 
each district, with a numlier of inferior ottt- 
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Spring House in Park at Shoals. 



cers under hi in. The explosion came in 1864 
when the government, fully a<Ivised of the 
purposes and extent of tlie order, caused a 
large number of arrests to be made in differ- 
ent parts of the State. Among tho.se ar- 
resttnl were William A. Howle.s, of Orange 
«*ouutj*; Lamdin P. Milligan, of Uuntington 
county; Harrison II. Diwid, of IndianaiK)lis: 
Andrew Humphrey, of (Ireene county, and 
Stephen Horsey, of Martin county. These 
men were placed on trial l)efore a military 
commission at Indianapolis. During the 
progress of tlie trial Dodd escaped from 
prison. It was disclosed that one purpose 
of the order was to assassinate Govenior 
Morton, overturn the State government, re- 
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Falls in Whitk Rivkr. 

h ase the rebel prisoners confined at Camp 
Moiton, and march witli them to the Soutli. 
Large qu.Tntitles of arms had been shipped 
into the State for the use of the order, and 
drilling had been going on for months. Offi- 
rers of tlie rel)el army had been in constant 
communication witli the leaders of the or- 
ganization, and some of the officers had sev- 
eral times visited Indiana. 

Many prominent Denmcrats of the State 
who had been members of the orgaui?«ition 
appeared as witnesses for the government 
Bowies. Milligan and Horsey were <'on- 
dtuuned to death, and Humphrey to impris- 
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onment for life. His spntenco was chnnfjod 
by GtMU'ral Ilovey. fomuiandiT of the dis- 
trict, to n coullneiiu'iit to tlu* limits of 
(ireene countj* during ilu' contitiuauci* of tlie 
war. lu the case of the other three the sen- 
tem-e was approved by rresldent Lincoln 
and tlie day of exe<'Utlon fixed. At the so- 
licitation of Governor Morton a reprieve was 
granted, and before Its expiration the sen- 
tence was eonniiiited by President Johnson 
to imprisonment for life in the penitentiary 
a* Columbus. (). A writ of habeas corpus 



Massachusetts. After their release 8onie of 
tl»e parties caused suits for dauuivres to be 
brought auninst some or tlie <'itizens sup- 
posed to have been In>'trumental in causing 
their arrest, and the otticers malcinK the ar- 
rests. These suits were defended by the 
• Kt^vcrnment. Others were arrested at one 
time or another than tliose named, and some 
of them also sued for damages. Among the 
noted cases of this kind was that of Horsey, 
r»ol»bIns and otliers vs. Mr. B. Riley and 
otiiers. The claim was for $95,000 damages. 
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Scene at Trinity Springs. 



was asked for from the Indiana Circuit 
Court. The two judges dlvidtnl In opinion 
anil certilie<l tlie case to the Supreme Court 
of tlie I'lilted Slates, where it was argut«<I 
by .some of the foremost lawyers of the 
country, resulting in the granting of the 
writ and tlie releasi> of the prisoners. Hon. 
Josepli M .McI)ouald. Hon. .Tere Hlack, of 
renn.sylvanla. Hon. David Dudley Field, of 
New York, and Gen. .Fames A. Garfield ap- 
jteared for the prisoners, while the govern- 
ment was representeil by .lames Spee<l. of 
Kentucky. .\ttoriiey-(Jeneral: Henry M.Stan- 
berry, of Ohio, Olid Gen. Benj. F. Butler, ol 



None of the suits ever resulted in anything. 
A bitter feeling remained lu all the counties 
affected by the organizatirtu for .several 
years after the war ended. 

Notwithstanding this element of disloy- 
alt.v, Martin county made a good record dur- 
ing tile war, and at its do.se had a credit 
over ail her (juotas called for. The rti*st two 
regiments In the State to organize f«>r a s<»rv- 
Ice of three years were the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth. The latter was commanded by 
NatliMii Kimball, of Loogootee. and became 
one of the best known regliiieiits in tlie serv- 
ice. It was especially distinguished at tlie 
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battle of Fredericksburg, whore It left its 
dead nearer the works of the Confederates 
than those of any other re^ment in the 
Army of the Potomac. It took part in all 
the campaijrns and battles of the Army of 
the Potomac, to the end of the war. Gen. 
Nathan Kimball deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. When the war with Mexico came 
lie entered the Second Indiana Regiment, as 
captain of a company. At the battle of 
Bueua Vista the regiment was broken by the 
fire of the enemy and retreated under orders 
of the colonel. Some days afterward tlie 
colonel ordered the regiment ottt for review. 



J'hoto by Snii 

When Captiiiu Kimball found the reviewing 
was to be done by the colonel he promptly 
marched his men off the ground. For this he 
\v:is placed under arrest, but soon released. 
He was practicing medicine at Shoals when 
the civil war broke out, but promptly enlist- 
ed. He was made colonel of the Fourtoeuth 
IN'giment, and afterward promoted to a 
bricadiership for gallant conduct. lie served 
throughout the war, and afterward was 
elected Treasurer of the State, ile removed 
later to Utah, where he died a short time 
ago. full of years and honors. 

The school history of the county Is hard 
to get at. Schools were opened at niudos- 



tan in its days of prosperity, and also at one 
or two of the other early settlements. They 
were what was known as subscription 
schools, and were held in the usual log 
houses, with but few accommodations for 
learning, except the birch rods of the teach- 
ers. When the new town of Memphis (now 
Shoals) was laid out, about the first thing 
done was to provide a school house. At that 
time there were but four families residing In 
the new town, but they were anxious that 
the children should have some opportunity 
to acquire at least the rudiments of an edi- 
cation. and a log school house was put up. 



Other and more commodious buildings were 
erected from time to time, until in 1894 the 
present handsome structure was completed. 
The first high school in the county was 
opened at Shoals in 1882, and two years later 
the first class was graduated. It consisted 
of one member and it was not until 1891 that 
another class was graduated. In 1898 the 
sehool became a commissioned high school, 
and it now ranks among the progressive 
sdiools of the State. The county schools ar * 
keeping even pace wltl» those of Shoals, and 
l/oogootce has a splendid school. 

In Martin county there are ninety-eight 
school buildings. In which are employed 110 
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teachers. The buildings in tlie countj-, ex- 
cept three, are one-roomed frames aud em- 
pl'oy but one teacher each. Those early con- 
structed do not afford proper means t)f heal- 
ing, lighting and ventilation: those of recent 
construction are substantlaliy built aud pro- 
vide for the health and comfort of the chil- 
dren. 

The county schools are now on a grade<l 
basis and conform, as far a.s is practical, t'l 
the State course of study. At least 60 per 
cent of the children enrolled in tlie school.-* 
last year were members of the Y. P. R. 
They expect to Increase this to 80 per cent, 
the coming year. Thus far they have re- 
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High School, Shoals. 

celved but little support from township trus- 
tees. Books have been bought with funds 
received from private donation and receipts 
from entertainments given by pupils. 

At the present time tlie schools in Martin 
county feel the need of township high 
schools more than any other one thing. Tlu? 
county is .so broken and cut up by streanis a.^ 
to make a greater (H'ntrnlizntion of lnr 
schools than the townslilp system Impractlc 
able, but a perfect township system witli the 
township Idgh school at Its head Is assured. 

Three townships. I^ost lliver. Terry an«l 
McCameron, have one high school eai h. do- 
ing excellent work. In live townsliips last 




Public School at Loogooter. 

year were conducted township graduation 
exercises. At the close of the present school 
year there will be a large graduating class \i 
each township in the county. This will in- 
crease the demand for the township high 
school. When they succeed in putting within 
the reach of each child in the county the 
means of securing a common and high schoo) 
education. Martin county will hold an envi- 
able position educationally. This is expected 
In the very near future. 

Tlie towns of Shoals and Loogootee have 
excellent schools. Shoals possesses a fine 
tliree-story brick, erected at a cost of $15,000. 
The school is commissioned by the State 
Board of Education, and provides as good 
course as any school of its kind In the State. 

Loogootee supports both public and pa- 
rochial schools, both largely attended. The 
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public schools are rapidly paving their way 
toward a commisaioD from the State Boar-l 
of Education. They employ good teachers 
and are rapidly growing Into a systematically 
graded high school. 

The great blight that has been banging 
over the schools in Martin county Is the low 
wages paid teachers. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the teachers are rapidly approaching a 
high professional standard. The character 
of their work in the school room and in the 
educational meetings will bear critical in- 
spection. Each teacher in the county is a 
member of the T. R. C. and performs the 
work assigiuMl him in the township insti- 
tutes. The teachers hold two educational 



Photu 

meetings each year — County Teachers' In- 
stitute and County Teachers' Association. 
In the institute the best talent available Is 
secured. The work in the association, a win- 
ter session, is done by the teachers them- 
selves. The professional Interest and ability 
shown In these meetings are commendable. 

The plana of the County Superintendent 
arc to hold up the professional standard of 
the teachers. Increase the number of school 
libraries and create a stronger and fuller 
public appreciation of the value of education. 

Just when the first paper was printed Ic 
iVIartin county Is uncertain. From the form- 
ation of the county to 1870 the county seat 
moved around something In the manner that 



Methodist preachers used to move from cir- 
cuit to circuit. As the county seat would 
move the newspapers would change their lo- 
cation. Then, too, in new counties newspa- 
pers sprung up like mushrooms and died in 
the same manner. Both the Tribune, of Loo- 
gootee, and the News, of Shoals, lost all their 
old flies by fire, and thus cut off much In- 
formation as to the early papers. The Trlo- 
une and the News, the first Republican and 
the last Democratic, are now flourishing pa- 
pers, and likely to accomplish much for the 
upbuilding of Martin county. The Tribune 
is owned and controlled by Will K. Penrod' 
and Charles B. Rodgers, and is now cele- 
brating its first quarter of a century of exist- 



ence. The News Is owned and controlled by 
Mr. A. C. Ilacker, and Is the outgrowth of 
the Martin County Democrat. 

The two principal towns of the county 
are Shoals and Loogootee. Both are on the 
line of the B. and O. Southwestern Railroad. 
It is claimed that Loogootee is the most ex 
tensive live stock market on the B. and O 
between Cincinnati and St. Louis. It is also 
a prominent shipping point for timber and 
lumber. It has a large factory of in.slde 
wood finish, and two good gas wells. The 
B. and O. Southwestern and the Evansvlll" 
and Richmond railroads traverse the county 
from east to west, and there is talk of a new 
line from Paoll, in Orange county, to Indiau 
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Sprinfi^s. The first stage lino regularly estah- 
lisbed in Indinna passed through Martin 
coimtj. Jmt when the flnit line wttt estab- 
llshed Is not known, bnt the FaUs of the 
Ohio and Vlnconnes were the two Important 
points aud to pasa from one to the other was 
to go through Martin county. When the 
SCaite enteitd iqion Ita great Intwial 1m« 
provement eyatem, it waa eideredthaitamoiic 
the other Improvements a turnpike should bo 
constructed at the expense of the State from 
New Albaay to Vlncenncs, and over this a 
regolar line of stages run for many year«, 
carrying the mail and paaaengers between St 
Louis and T»nIsTille. The building of the 
old Ohio and Missifwlppl Railroad ended the 
through tralHc for the stage line, but It was 
maintained several years longer for local 
business. The stages used were of the old 
Concord pattern, with great leather springs, 
and they were drawn by two or four horses, 
and they generally dashed Into the various 
towns on a fall ran, flw driver proudly wind- 
ing his horn. Along this tnmpilce great 
wagons for the transportation of merchan- 
dise also passed* making regular trip?? to 
Louisville or St. Louis. Like the stages, they 



have disappeared, and the small boy of to-day 
has no realiaation of the wonder with which 
his father regarded the old Omicoid stages 
or the old Oonestoga wagons, with their gaily 

decked horses, the leaders always carrying 
a chime of small bell?, which tinkled tka the 
horses laboriously moved along the "pike." 
They were to the people of Hioae days wha;fc 
the caunon-liall express trains and the great 
trains of freight cars are to those of to-day. 

iMnrtla county's great need just now la 
capital and there are few, if any, counties in 
Indiana which wUI alford a bettw tetnm for 
the investment of capital. Rich in Its agxlcnl* 
tural resources, rich In its beds of clays, of 
coal and of Iron, rich In Its springs of health- 
givlngwaters, the investor could notgoastray. 
The rich bottom lands of the Lost and White 
river valleys for cereals, the choice uplands 
for orchards and herding offer to apricultur 
Ists unexampled returns. The coal and clays 
are easily reached, and are inexhaustible in 
extent time still remaliw a great growth 
of merchantable timber. TbB church and 
school accommodations are excellent and- 
combine to make the county a desirable place 
In which to live. 



WHEN MY MOTHER TUCKED ME IN. 



BY BBrriB GASLAND. 



.\ta, the quaint and curious carving 

On the poets of tibat old bed. 
There were long-beaked, queer old grifllns 

Wearing crowns upon their heads. 
And the7 fiercely looked down on mo 

With .1 cold sardonic grin; 
I was not afraid of grifllns 

When my mother 'tucked me In. 

i remember how it stood there. 

With its hoad-piece backward rolled, 
Aad its broad and heavy (ester 

Lined with plaltings, blue and gold. 
And the great old-fashioned pillows 

Trimmed with ruffles, white and thin. 
And the cover soft and downy 

Wboi my mother tucked me in. 

What cared I for dismal shadows. 

Shifting np and down the floor, 
Or the bleak aud grewsoui^ wind gusts 

Beating 'gainst the close-shut door, 
Or tho rn ft ling of the windows. 

All Lhe outside uoise aud din; 
I was safe and warm and happy 

When my mother tucked me in. 



Sweet and soft her gentle fingers, 
As tiiey touched toy sunburnt face; 

Sweet to me the v. nfted odor 
That enwrapped her dainty lace; 

Then a pat or two at parting, 
And a good-night kiss between; 

All my troubles were forgotten 
When my mother tucked me in. 

Now the stricken years Imve borne me 

Far away from love and home. 
Ah! no mother leans above me 

In the nights that go and come, 
But it gives me peace and comfort 

When my heart Is sore within, 
Just to lie right stiU, and, dreaming, 

Think my mother tucked me in. 

Oh, the gentle, genfle breathing; 

To her dear heart's softer beat, 
And the quiet, quiet moving 
• Of her soft-Shod little feet; 
And Time, one boon I ask thee, 

W^hatso'er may be my sin. 
When in dying, lot me see lier, 

As She used to tuck me in. 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORY QUESTIONS. 



QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBEll. 

1. Wliat benevolent InstltutlonB are 
maintained hj tbe State? 

2. Whou were tbey erected? 

3. W'hnt onea are proTide<l for in tbe 
Constitution? 

4. Wliicii of tbem really belong to the 
educational system of the State7 

5. How are tbe benevolent inatltotloDB 
maliitalni'd? 

' 6. How are they governed? 

7. What peml and reformatory Inatlta- 
tlona are there? 

8. When were they erected? 

9. How are tliej' maintained? 
10. How are the governed? 

ANSWERS. 

1. The State maintains a number of 
what are called benevolent Inatitntlons. 
There nre fonr hospitals for the care and 
treatment of the insane, one at ludlanapo- 
llflk one at BTaiiaTlUe, one at Richmond, and 
one at Losaneport; one Imtittttfoii for the 
education of the hlind; one institation for 
the education of deaf nuitof ; one institution 
for tbe care and education of orphans of 
aoldtera and Bailors of Indiana; one for the 
education of feeble-minded children, and a 
home for aged soldiers and their widows. 
The institutions' for tlie efln<\'ition of the 
donf and tlie blind nre loratcd at Indianapo- 
lis; ihai lor the cducaliou of orphans of sol- 
diem and Bailors near KniifhtBiown; that for 
fooldc-niinded cliildron at Fort Wayne, and 
tlmt for the care of veteran aoldien near La- 
fayette. 

2. The first step toward erecting any of 
the benevolent instltations was taken in 
1842, wIh'u the Letjrlslature ordered the Gov- 
ernor t<» irnilH !- hiforniation as to tlie care 
and treatment of the insane In otlier Suites. 
In 1S43 plans were ordered for the erection 
of a hospttal, and in 1845 a commission was 
appointed to select a site, and the worlv of 
liuiMlnjr was conuuen<-ed the next vi'uv. and 
in 1847 it was iinisiied and oi)ened for liio 
reception of patients. In 1881 hospitals were 
ordered to be erected at Evansville, Rich- 
mond and Logansport. In 1844 the State 



opemnl a scliool at Indi«nai>oiis for the In- 
struction of deaf mutes, and in 1846 ground 
was purchased on which to erect a suitable 
bulldinp. The work of building did not be- 
gin until 1849. and it was completed the u. xt 
year. In 1845 the State opened a school for 
the education of the blind, and a building 
for Its use was completed in 18M. The 
Knlprlitstown home was erected in 1867, and 
that for the education of tlie feeble-minded 
in 1887. The Soldiers' Home at Lafayette 
waa established In 1886. 

8. The oonatitatlon of 1816 provided that 
the Legislature should erect and maiutaia 
a hospital for the care and treatment of the 
insane and institutions for the education of 
the blind and tbe deaf mutes. The other 
Inatltntions have grown out of the necessi- 
ties of tlio times. 

4. The institntes for the blind and the 
deaf and the schools at Knightstown and 
Fort Wayne ought not be classed among the 
benevolences of tbe State. They ought, in 
fact, to be a part of the great educational 
system and be under the same control as the 
other State educational institutions are. 
The blind and the deaf, and tbe orphans of 
soldiers, and the feeble-minded are entitled 
to an education at the expense of the State 
just as much as those children who are 
more fortunate, and educating them should 
not be looked upon as a charity. If those 
institutions are benevolences, then the Nor> 
mal School at Terre Haute and Indiana Uni- 
versity are of the same class. 

5. Tlie benevolent institutions are main- 
tained out of the general fund of the State, 
and tbe money for their maintenance is ai>- 
propriated by the General Assembly. 

6. They are governed by a Board of 
Trustees or rfnnnii^sjmiers ni>poiuted by Uife 
Uoveruor. I'ormerly tiiese Ifoanls were ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, or by the Gov- 
ernor when he and the Legislature were of 
the same political parry, and mismauage- 
nieiit and (rreat scandals were the result. 
I'arly politics uo longer controls in the se- 
lection of members of tbe boards. 

7. Until within the last year tlie State 
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really bad but two reformatory lustitutioiis, 
but now has ttaree. In the early days crim- 
inals <ii all ages and of botb texea were 
confined In the same prison. As the State In* 
oroased in T^opnlatioo the number of fneor- 
rit;ible buys iucreased. There was no place 
wbere tbey could be confined, as they were 
not absolntely criminal, and It waa felt that 
it was wrong to place those of tuider years 
who had fallen into crime amonp the old 
offenders, and finally a reform school was 
established by the State at Plainfi^. Con- 
fining female priaonen among male offend* 
ers was also found to be demoralizing to the 
last degree, and the Legislature determined 
to erect a separate prison for them. To this 
waa attadied a lefonnatory for girls. The 
lait aeeaion of the Leglalatare tamed the 
penitentiary at JeffersonvlUe into a reform- 
atory, to which are sent those convicted of 
crimes of the lighter grade, and the admin- 
iatnitlon Is on the line of refonn. The State 
had three penal inatltatloiui, that at Jeffer- 
sonvlUe, that at Michigan City, and the 
Woman's Prison at Imllanapolis. until the 
change at JeffersonvlUe was made. Now it 
has but two. 

fi. The first prison was erected at Jeffer- 
sonvlUe In 1S22, that at Michigan City In 
1861, that at Indianapolis in 1869. The Re- 
form School at Plaintield was erected in 

m7. 



9. They are all maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State, but a part of tills expense 
is retmbwsed by the earnings of the 1B' 
mates. 

10. They are porerned by boards ap- 
pointed by the Gov(»ruor. The feniah' prison 
is altogether under the control of women. 

QUESTIONS FOR OUiOBKK. 

1. When was the terrltorj' now compris 
Ing Indiana ceded to the general government, . 
and by whom was the cessfon raadef 

3. Of what was tills texritory a part? 

S. What other States have been formed 
from the terrltoir cededt 

4. Wliat is the extreme length of the 
State from north to south, and extieme 

width from east to west? 

5. How many square mile:$ dues the 
State contain, and how much Is land how 
moeh water? 

C What is the topography of the State? 

7. What valleys are there and what is 

the extent of each? 

8. What geolo^'ieai eras are represented 

by the rocks of Indiana? 

9. In what ports of the State are the 
different eras found? 

10. What rock contains oil and gas? 



"ONE DAY," 

BV KLLA WRRBLBR WILCOX. 



Some day, some day, or you, or I alone, 
Must look upon the scenes we two have 

known. 

Must tread the self -same paths we two have 
trod. 

And cry In vain to one who is with God, 
i'u lean down from the silent realms and say, 
"I lore yoo," In the old familiar way. 

Some day-HUid each day, beanteons though 

it be, 

BriUKS closer that dread hour for you or me. 
Fleet-footed joy, who liurries lime alon^, 
U yet a secret foe who does us wrong. 
Speeding us gaily, though be well doth know 
Of yonder pathway where but one may go. 

Oh. heart of mine, through all these perfect 

days. 

Whether of white Decembers or green Mays, 
Tborr vmm a dark thought like a creeping 

snake. 



Or like a black thread, which'' by some mis- 
take 

lilfe has strung the pearls of liappy years: 
A thought which borders all my joy with 
tears. 



Ay, one will To tro 5s swwf. T wis — 
Yet God must ueetls invent some special bliss 
To make Ills paradise seem very dear 
To one who >fnes and h>avos the other here. 
To sever souls so bound by love and time. 
For any one but God, would be a crime. 

Yot death will entertain his own, I think. 
To one who stays, hio ^'ives the gall to 
drink. 

To one who stays, or be it yoa or me. 
There waits the garden of Oothsemane. 

O dark, in-^vitabU' and awful day. 

When one of us must go and one must stay! 
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THE SIXTH INDIANA REGMBNT ITS HISTORICAL RECORa 

BY WILLIAM HENKY SMITH. 



To future geaentlons it will always oe 

n mnttf>r of thp most poij^nant reirret that 
tlie ludiaua Legislature lias not seen i)roper 
to have prepared and put upon record in 
some pennaneDt form tbe story of wbat the 
tcoopB tnm Indiana did to preserTe the 
Uniou. It is true the State did publish the 
report of tbo Adjutant Genera!, hut it 
more of a raster of names than a record 
of wbat tbe soldiers did. Other States 
caused the history of their connection with 
the war to be printed, but Indiana, with a 
record in ariiievoment second to none, has 
done nothing to hand down to posterity, in 
a readable form, tbe story written In blood 
and enlTerlnjr from 1861 to 186R. Some «>f 
the regiments have caused to be written his- 
tories of tln'ir own movements, but some of 
them are about as much the story of tho 
Individual writers as that of the reglmetiL 
Years ago. when many of the prominent 
actors were still alive and vigorous in mind. 
It would have been a light task to gather up 
the story of Indiana in the war, but now, 
when it will have to be dug from the files 
of the old papers, and the records in the 
War i>epartnient, the task will be a very 
dltticulr (iiic. In this series of papers, of 
which this is the first, it is not Intended to 
give a full account of all the marches, bat- 
tles and herole deeds of tbe regiments treat- 
ed, but rather to give a hasty glance -tt 
them, in order tlint the young of tin- day 
may know soiiu thiiiL: of what their fathers 
did to pri'serve tliu Uuiou. 

The Sixth Indiana, though the tirst in 
number, was not the tirst to be fully organ- 
Ised for the civil war. Indiana bad fur- 
nished Ave regiments for the Mexican wai*, 
and it was tliousUf Ix st hy (lovornor Mor- 
ton to l)egin numbering tiie regiments for 
tbe civU war at six. The first regiment or- 
ganised and equipped was that commanded 
by Ck>lonei Lew Wallnce. and he chose tlie 
nunilKT fh'Vrii fnr its (h'<i2:t»atU)n. In per- 
fecting its organization the Sixth was but 
a few days behind tlie Eleventh. From 



May, 1861, to Aogiist, 1864, Its record wa» 

of hard umrches, desperate battles, deadly 
skirmishes, horoic cndiiranoc and (•ini5?iiitni- 
ous gallantry. During its urgaui^atioQ 't 
had three dlstingulsbed commanders, Thom- 
as T. Ciittenden, who'liecame a brigadier 
general and rondorcl conspicuous services; 
IMiil(Mii(iii 1*. lialdwiii. who. whilo in com- 
mand of a brigade, was lulled on the bloody 
field or Chlckamauga, and Hagerman 
'Tripp, who. on the last day of the battle of 
f 'hickanmuga, fell desperately wounded, 
and althongli \u' lived many years, suffered 
torture from liis wound until death relieved 
him. 

Immediately on its organisation for the 
first three months' service tbe Sixth was 

sent into West Virginia, whore the troops 
were uudtM- the command of Geiienil (Jeo. 
B. McCleliuu, Tlie war was then young, 
and neither the North nor the South com- 
prehended what was before them. PhtUppl, 
Laurel Hill and Carrick's Ford were hardly 
sUirinishos, vrt in tlicfr day they were 
looked upon as great battles, and great vic- 
tories. In the marches and sktrmlsbini? 
among tbe mountains of West Virginia, tbe 
Sixth bore Its part, ever ready for the 
march, ever eager for the sikirinish. War 
was in its crude stage, and the soldiers were 
disposed to look up<m It as an extended 
pIciUc with a spice of fighting and daiigi»r 
and hniilshlps, to lend excitement to the 
outing, 'i'ln-y w«n"e filled witli the idea that 
the chief ihiug was to net information of 
what the enemy was doing, or where he was 
encamped, and that they were out to have 
fuu with the rustic lulinhltnuts. by scaring 
them and compelling them to take tbe oatli 
of allegiance. 

At that time war was not the serious busi- 
ness w^ith them it became afterwards. They 
had all read or heard of Sancho Pansa, or 

of the knights errant of old, who wandered 

about in search of adventure, find tiiey were 
all anxious to get out of camp, and wander 
off by twos or tiirees In search of adven- 
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tnre. They were daring spirits. Before the 
war it was a commoa boast in the iSoutii 
that a Southern man oonld whip Ave from 
(he North. While the Nortb«n soldier Aid 
not opouly make aoy such boaeta, yet be felt 
that he would IfU*' t>o btMter amuseintnit thau 
to meet single-bautleii at least three uf his 
enemies. All that vantt}* uozed out from 
both Bldea before the end of the fflret year 
of actual war. The llrst three months' cam- 
paign was a series of predatory exfursions 
of scouts. It was necessary to gather infor- 
luatiou as to the whereabouts aud designs 
of the enemy. For such purposes cavalry 
was Indispensably necessary, but no cavalry 
had been provldfil. so each commaiid luul 
to fnijirovise scouts, mount them on horses 
secured fruiu ihe inhabltauts. Looking 
at It as a sort of picnic excursion. It 
would be natural to suppose that the ferer 
of scouting and knlcrht errantry would be 
confined to the young men of the reglmenis. 
but the leader of the scouts j>t the Sixth, 
awl the most adventurous and daring of 
them, was Oaptaln Hagerman Trtpp, a man 
fifty years old, who afterward became 
colonel of the repimcnt. and he had many ad- 
ventures that, If told In print to-day. would 
read like romances of the olden times. 

But let us go back to the formation of the 
regiment. When Presld^t Lincoln called 
for serenty-flTe thousand men It looked fls 

If nil Itullmia bad spninq: to arms and de- 
ui;in(l('<l to be led against the foe. It was 
a hurricane of patriotism that swept from 
one end of the State to the other, arovnin^ 
the young, the middle-aged, and the old. 
They becrnn to pour into Indlnnn polls. In 
squads, in companies, and singly, all eager 
to meet tlie eneniy of tlie Union. The ques- 
tion with Governor Morton was not bow ro 
ftU the rix regiments called for, but who 
to take of the thousands who offered. As 
fast as It could be done, the rornpnnies ar- 
riving at Indianapolis were organized into 
r^ments and officers selected for them. 
The companies that formed the Sixth came 
from different parts of the State, and the 
orirnnl'/.atinn was eouipletcd on April 115th, 
18til, with Thomas T. Crittenden as coloneL 
Soldiers and crfBcers were alike unused to 
war or camp life, but they were brave and 
intelli;,'ent. and soon learned their duties. At 
Camp Morton the time wss occupied In per- 



fecting the regiment, as far as possible in 
drill, aud on May 30th it started on its first 
campaign. It left Uie cars In West Vir- 
ginia on the 2d day of June, and began its 
first march in a pouring rain, and on the 
moniliiir of the 3d fired th(> first shot of the 
war, from the Union side, in open battle. 
The Sixth having fired the first shot of the 
war in open battle, it remained for another 
Indiana Ueglment, the Thirty-fourth, to fire 
tlio last, four years later. What has been 
called the battle of I'liilippi was but a skir- 
mish, but It opened a war that lasted for 
four years, and whose dead number thou- 
sands upon thousands. 

After the retreat of the enemy the com- 
mander of the Union troops felt the need of 
obtaining information as to tlM» designs of 
the enemy, and for this he ueedeU cavalry, 
but had n<me, so the next thing to do was 
to organise a company of scouts from the 
infantiT and mount them. The first to offer 
himself for this purpose was Captain Hager- 
man Tripp, of North Vernon, who had ro 
cruited his company in thirty-six hours alter 
the call of Governor Sforton. He was se> 
lected to command the scouts, and the little 
company was almost entii-'lv Tuade up of 
commiBsIoned and non-commissioned olU- 
cers. The duties of this little baud were 
arduous and dangerous. - They were In a 
country the topography of which was uti- 
knnw!i. Tfioy did not knmv who of the in- 
iiabitants wfic friendly ami wiio were f'lo 
reverse. They were not only In consuiui 
danger of meeting armed fwces of the en- 
emy, but of being bushwhacked from the 
mountain sides. A sinsle enemy hidden in 
the dense underjjrou th of the inmintnins 
could easily take a vahiatjle life and escape 
without detection. In fact, they did undergo 
many ambushments of that kind. They went 
to their work, however, gailj* and had many 
aninsinj? adventures as well as those of a 
much more dangerous character. It was no 
uncommon thing for .six or eight of the 
scouts to dash ofl! down some unknown 
road, and ride through a villa fre or town, 
creating an alarm that was ludicrous. They 
captured horses, administered the oath to 
i^sens, rode througb the enemy's pickets, 
and often made captures of prisoners. Their 
Instructions were to discover the sentlmen'ia 
of the people, and the loformatlon they 
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gathered In tliie direction proved of tbe 
greatest benefit to the couunandera of future 
camiialgiiB In tb&t section. 

The sixth took part In all the skirmishes 
of that campaign and at the close of Its 
term of service returned to Indianapolis to 
be reorganised for three years. The three 
months had been a valuable sc±ooL It did 
more hi the way of raaklng soldiers of them 
than a year's traiuiug in a camp would have 
done. The regiment was promptly re-orgau- 
ized. Before its full complement of recruits 
had been obtained. It waa hurried off to 
Kentucky to meet a reported Invasion of 
thnt State by the Confodwite General Btick- 
ner. At Louisville the ladles of that city 
presented the regiment with an elegant stlk 
flag. The Sixth was attached to Bousaean'a 
brigade of Mccook's division of Buell's 
army, thon called the Army of the Ohio. It 
marched back and furtli through Kentucky 
that fall and winter, until in March, 186.^, 
It fbund itaelf at NaahvlUe. At that point 
BneU was ordered to Join Grant at Savan- 
nah. Tenn., and n lolsnrely march to that 
place began. At Duck river word was re- 
ceived that more baste waa needed, and u 
race began at once for the Tennessee ilver. 
Grants army. Instead of being at Savannah, 
oo-the east Side of the river, was at Pitts- 
burg Landing, on the west side, and In easy 
striking distance of the Confederate forces 
at Corinth. Thus General Grant was in 
danger of being attacked by a superior force 
before Buell could form a Junction witli 
him. Nelson's division of Buell's army took 
the advance at Duck river, and that impet- 
uous general hurried forward wltii all 
speed. His advanced brigade reached the 
battle field just at night on the first day of 
the flght. On the nlpht of the 5th of April 
the Sixth reirinicnt was thirty-five mile»i 
trom Savauuah. At daybreak the next morn- 
ing the boys were up and on the march. 
Soon the sound of cannon was heard and 
ihey pushed forward with all spned. Ar- 
riving? at ^Navannah they were hurried ou 
iKMird steamers and hastily taken to IMtts- 
imrg Landing. Before daylight on the 7th 
all of McGofriL^s division was on the battle 
line. Mcrook held the extreme right of 
lJueir.s forces and the Sixth was well ui* in 
trout. At daylight the battle opened both 
on the extreme right and extreme left Soon 



the battle raged all aloiv the llne» and the 
Sixth was receiving its first real baptism of 

fire. At one time a battery was endan 
gered by a rush of Confederate?!, and the 
Sixth hurried to its support, driving the 
rebels bacic In confusion. The Sixth lost 
seven killed and six severely wonnded in the 

contest. 

The flr.st T>attle of a regiment is jrener- 
ally its hardest, but the conduct of the Sixtli 
on the 7th of April, 1862. stamped it as being 
composed of hwolc stuff. This was the last 
battle in which it was commanded by Ck>i 
Crittenden, for a few days afterward lie was 
promoted to brlgadler-general, Capri^in 
Philemon P. Baldwin was made colonel, and 
Captain Hagerman Tripp Ueutenant-colonei, 
Both of tiiese oflicers had been with the res- 
Iment from its first organization in April. 
1861. They had both distinguished them- 
selves in West Virginia, especially Captain 
Tripp In his various scouting expeditions. 
He had proved himself a lH>ld and daring 
officer, yet cautious. It was not many 
months until Colonel Baldwin wn** put in 
command of a brigade, and from that time 
Colonel TMpp commanded the regiment in 
all Its marches and battles until he fell des- 
perately wounded at Ohlckamauga. 

The story of Halleck's siege of Corinth 
win always furnish food for laughter so long 
OS people read the liistory of the civil war. 
By some means Halleck had got to be called 
the "brains" of the army, yet there was not 
a corporal in the army who took part in 
the so-called siege of Corintlj that did not 
laugh at his slow and methodical move- 
ments to besiege a city on one side, leaving 
three sides open for the escape of the enemy. 
In this farcical proceeding the Sixth took 
lt.g part, marching and digging. It ended l>y 
the Con federates leisurely movlnir sou t!i ward, 
leaving Halleck for two or three days be- 
sieging an empty city. When this famous 
siege was over, the army of Buell started 
again for Tpnne?;«eo. Chattanootra was to 
be tlip ultimate aim of Hik;!!. but he failed 
of reaching that point. The march of the 
Sixth in the hot days of June, over the pine 
ridges of Tennessee and Alabama, was very 
trying, but at LT^t they reached Crow Creek 
\ JiUe.v. where it -w a^ assiu'iiod the duty of 
guarding the railroad. The lile was a mo- 
notonous one, but it was broken about the 
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Inst of Au'ju.st l»y :i scrit-s of stirriiip t'vciit.s 
whleU followed each other wiili great rapid- 
ity. Btiell had been slowly- perfecting bi« 
arrangements for a move on diattaaooga, 
but his eueiny was preparing fur an' tlior atirt 
a ver.v different strokf. Hp qitfftly iiiassL'd 
his troops with the intention of carrying the 
war into Kentuclcjr, and perhaps into Ohio 
and Indiana. So secretly was this ail none 
that Baeil had no knowledge of it, notwith- 
standing Forejit and Morgan had made raids 
luto Kentnrlvv to pave the wav. 

When Biiell did lliid out what was Intend- 
ed, his enemy had ij«verul days the jsUut of 
liim, and tb^ a merry race for the Ohio 
rirer began. Bnell hastily called in his scat- 
t»M-p{l troops and hurried off In pursuit of hip 
enemy. By tills time the Sixth had become 
noted in the army for its steadiness and Its 
ability to move rapidly, and finom that time 
until tbe close of Its service In 1864 it was 
always kept In the post of danger. From 
the 27th of August to the 25th of Septem- 
ber it was a hot and tiresome march, the 
weathtt being extreme hot Ibe Conf^l* 
orates bad fooled valuable time away at 
Mumfordsviile, and Buell was enabled to 
swing In l>etwccn Brag): and Louisville, and 
the Confederate movement was a failure. 
Bragg failed to grasp the immensity of tlie 
advantage he had in the start, and fooled 
away time he could never regain. The 
Uniou army felt chagrined that they iiad 
been outwitted and forced to make sacU a 
long march, but there was a feeling of rell^ 
that they had succeeded In the great race. 
The march had iMon disastrous in many re* 
spects. Jlore tlinn ono half of the hixrh 
was left by the wayside, worn out by the 
terrible strain, and it was many days before 
they all answered to the roll call again. In 
fac.'t. some of them never did answer, but 

dictT frotn tho exlinnstlon. Over rivers and 
mountains, llirough the heat and the uust, 
many times .suffering terribly from thirst, 
the boys had hastened on. imowing that on 
tUeir H(»eed depended the saving of their own 
lovc'I Tiiilian.'i fn)m nn im .ision of the foe. 

P.Ufll {'(lUiiil at T.duisN iUi' large reinforee- 
nieiits. wliich had been lairrietl to tliat point 
from the Nortii. and he reorganized his 
army and started in pursuit of Bragg, who 
was leisurely moving back toward Tennes- 
see, having failed in his original design, but 



having g.'itlK'iTd great stores fur his troops, 
in the roorganizatiun the Sixth was placed 

in the division of McCoole's corps command* 
ed by the brave General SilL At that time 

there were two <"'fin federate forces in Ken- 
tucky, one commanded by liragg and the 
other by Kirljy Smith. To prevent a junc- 
tion of these two forces was all Important 
to Buell* and he sent McOoolc's corps for 

that j»urpo^c. and again the Sixth entered 
iil)()n a series of rapid marches. Although 
the time was October the weather was e:c- 
tremely hot, but the boys bad become us?d 
to hot weather, and rushed along the road 
with such speed that their brigade out- 
stripped all the others. At this time the 
regiment was under command of Lieutenant* 
Golond Tripp, who ctasored the to the 
utmost oideavors. The movonent of SlU's 
division prevented the Junction of the two 
rebel forces at that time, and Kirby Smith 
was hastening out of the way to preserve 
the great store* he bad captured. Ob the 
7tb of October McCook was ordered to 
hasten to Perryvllle. At that placi* a ter- 
rific l>!ittle was fought In- a portion of the 
Union troops, but the Sixth did not get up 
in time to take much part in it Although 
defeated, this battle gave Bra|g the oppo^ 
tunity t ) form his much desired Junction 
with Kirby Sniitli. and also to escape from 
Kentucky with all his plunder, as Buell 
waited for four days after the batUe before 
lie again began the pursuit 

When the pursuit was commenced it was 
continued languidly, as were almost all army 
movements under some of the commanding 

generals, but a change was coming. Rose- 
crans was designated for the command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and he had 
orders from Washington to conduct an ag- 
gressive campaign. The army welcomed 
the new comnuinder, for he had won distinc- 
tion in ^^*ost Virginia, and had recently 
whippt'd tiie enemy at luka. It took some 
littie time for the new commander to get 
the grasp of affairs, and to thoroughly map 
out a campaign. Chattanooga was tO be bis 
ohief oltjertlvc jmint, and. If pos'sible, the 
rapture or tleslruction of Bragg s army, but 
tijcre was much to be done before the de- 
sirable end could be reached. Nashville was 
tieiog threatened by Bragg, and the first 
duty of Roaecrans was to save that impor- 
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tent city* so, on tbe 4di of November &« or- 
dered an advance of his army toward that 
|K>lut. McCook'a corps, of which the Sixth 
wa8 a part, was hurried forward, and !u 
three dajB was at NasbTlUe, and all danger 
of tbe capture of the capita] of Tenneoaee 
waa at an end for that time. Thus it was 
♦ ho Sixth was hack at the samw place f^om 
wtiich it started less than two months be- 
fore, and in that two months It bad marched 
from NaAvllle to LoalsvUle, and back acafii 
to Nashville, with several side marches It 
hfld nndorg^one hanlslnps and privations; it 
had marched during days of intense heat; 
slept at night without shelter; had suffered 
from thirst, uid somettmes from hunger, 
hut It was soon to undergo its first 
irroat contest with dcatli since it met the 
foe (.11 the l)loody fic'kl of Shiioh. The morale 
of the Sixth was most excellent; its courage 
was strong, and It would rather meet the 
f oe OD the l»atCtefleld than be etemall/ 
marching and dodging from one place to an- 
other. Colonel Tripp had infused some of 
liis own indomitable spirit into the men and 
they had perfect confidence In him, and were 
enthusiastic in their belief that Rosecrana 
was able to lead them to Tlctorjr. 

The summer's heat had given away im 

the frosts of winter before tliej' were able 
to a^aiii try conclusions witli the enemy. 
They were still a part of McCook's corps, 
but were now in Johnson's division. Its col* 
onel waa In command of the brigade. Ohrlat- 
mas day of 1862 was spent hi camp, and the 
next day the order came for a forwrird move- 
ment of the whole amry. Sliirmi^hiug be- 
gan almost as soon a« tbe troops bad left 
their camp. On the 27th Johnaotf s division 
had the advance. Fog and incessant rftln 
interfered with the advance movemenr, and 
aided the enemy, but the Federal forces moved 
steadily forward. Murfre^boro was tbe ob- 
JectlTe point, and as the troops neared that 
place the resistance of the enemy became 
more pronounced, and tlio advance was a 
continual skirmif^h. On the evening of the 
30th of December the two armies were con- 
fronting each other, wlOi Stone river be- 
tween. Immediately preparations began on 
botli sides to give battle. Rosecrnns was to 
LH.'glTi t!ie fisrbt on his left, but before he 
got rea«iy Bragg had fallen with terrible 
force on his right, and soon that division of 



the army was engaged In desperate batfle. 

The third brigade, to which the Sixth be- 
longed, was in reserve, and was not i>resent 
when the right of the army was crushed 
by the overwhelming charge of the enemy. 
Colonel Baldwin was notified of tiie disas- 
ter, and liastlly put bis brigade in position, 
and met the oncoming tide with what force 
and determination he could, the Sixth bear-' 
lug the brunt He opened a dstructive tire 
on the advancing enemy, and checked them 
for some time, but the numbers of the en- 
emy permitted them to outflank him, and 
he was at last forced to retire hastily to 
avoid capture, but the retreat was made in 
good ordtf and the men were ready to fight 
again as soon as a new position could be 
reached. After making several halts the 
brigade reached the raihoad. where tbe rest 
of the division was reforming. 

The loss of the «ixth on this day of the 
fight was thirty-four, of whom seventeen 
were killed and sixteen wounded, and one 

captured. Desultory flLchiinu' took place for 
tiio ne.xt two days, wlieu Bragg coutiuuetl 
bis retreat. The coolness and steadiness of 
Colonel TrlK» on titat occasion won him the 
commendation of his superior ofllcers and 
strengtliened the feeling of confidence his 
men already felt in him. It was remarked 
by all that the Sixth, notwithstanfliiiK tlte 
success of the enemy, never lost its steadi- 
ness during all the excitement of the battle, 
but when an order for a bait cntue It was 
as ready to pour in a destructive fire as if 
it had not been retlrinc: from tbe front '»e- 
fore overwhelming numbers. 

Now came a long season of Inaction, tt 
was witl) Uosecrans as it was with McOlel- 
lan. Buruside, Uooker, Mcnde and Ruell, a 
battle was to be followed l)y mouths of in- 
action, instead of quick, aggressive work. 
The army went Into camp at Murf^esboro, 
and great defensive worics were constructed 
by tlie troops, the pick and shovel taking 
the place of the musket and bay«met. Near- 
ly all the generals of tlie Union army 
deemed that wherever they stopped formid> 
able fortifications must be erected, as if they 
were to be besieged. They did not compre- 
hend lluit if the war was to be brought to 
a close, aggression and not defense waa 
needed. 

It was not until .Tune of 1868 that another 
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forward movement was made. At tliat time 
Bragg held a strong line with Chattanooga 
as his base, and TuUahoma a very Impor- 
tant point. Rosecraus d«'termlned to so 
maneuver as to force Bragg from his stron;? 
defensive works, and a most brilliant cam- 
paign of strategy began. The Sixth began 
Its march In tills great campaign on June 24. 
Bragg was not idle, and at every available 
point his troops resisted the advance, but 
were slowly driven back. The forward 
movement was through the mountains, 
where a small force could defend the gaps. 
The Sixth was almost continually ou the 
skirmish line, and day after day met the 
enemy. Day after day the movement of 
Rosecrans continued, his strategy bewilder- 
ing tlie enemy, who did not know where 
the next blow was to fall. On the 2d of 
July the whole army began to close In 
around Tullahoma. Bragg, finding himself 
outgeneraled and not able to resist, hastily 
evacuated the place, and the first stage of 
the campaign was won without a battle. 
The troops went into camp, to rest and get 
ready for the next movement that had been 
mapped out. 

On the 16th of August the second move 
began. This was intended to drive Bragg 
to abandon Chattanooga, as he had been 
compelled to give up Tullahoma. This ad- 
vance had to be over mountains, and along 
almost impas.sable roads, but the army kept 
steadily on. Tl>e marcli was one of tl»«? most 
terrible the boys had ever made. It was 
extremely hot. and while plenty of water 
could be found at the base of the mountains, 
there was none on top, and the whole line of 
march was marked by men who had been 
compelled to fall out of Hue from exhaustion. 
The maneuvering of Uosecran.s compelled 
Bnigg to hastily evacuate Chattanooga, but 
In his retreat he came very near getting 
Rosecraus between the upper and nether 
millstones. The Fe<leral army was greatly 
scattered and high mountains Intervened 
between the various corps. When Rosecrans 
discovered the dangerous position he was in 
he hastily began the work of concentration 
to prevent being crushed In detail. This con- 
centration was finally effected, but wouM 
not have been had It not been for the steady 
discipline and desperate valor of a few regi- 
ments, among them being the Sixth. Haste 



was the order of the day. Bragg was evi- 
dently designing to catch the corps separated 
from each other and seize the road to Chat- 
tanooga, and thus having Rosecrans hemmed 
In the mountains, pound him to pieces. A 
delay of half an hour might be fatal to the 
Federal army, and officers and privates felt 
tliis. and they pushed forward with all their 
niigljt. Bragg, also, was using every effort 
and the clash of musketry as the various 
sklrndsli lines met was almost continuous. 
The first desperate fighting took place on the 
19th of September, and It was then the Sixth 
won again Its meed of fame. The Confed- 
erates had met and overpowere<l Balrd's di- 
vision, when that of Johnson was ordered to 
his support. Johnson met the Confederates 
and stopped their course, lighting desperat*?- 
ly until the Confederate reinforcements 
came up, when the division fell back sul- 
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h'uly until it in«'t a reinforcement, when 't 
reformed and moved forwanl. driving tlie 
enemy back to his original Hue. This was 
one of the most desperate conflicts of tliis 
series of contth'ts now known as the battle 
of Cliickamaugn. 

After tlie Confederates had been driven 
Iwck the division of Johnson was onlered to 
retire a short <llstance. A lieavy sklrmisl) 
line was placed in front to watch the enemy, 
while the rest of the briga<le jirepared for 
rest. Just as night was coming the enemy 
prepared for one more desperate effort lo 
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cut through and seize the coveted road, and 

suddenly, having concentrated a heavy 
force, they fired on the pirkotf? of Tohnson's 
division. In an instanc the division was 
again in line ot battle, and ready for the 
tray. They struck the Sixth, bat that ateady 
regiment refnse<I to give way and continued 
so deadly a fire that they eompelleii the ns- 
sailauta to halt, but ou they came again, 
when muaketa were dubbed. At last the en< 
emy broke and retired. It was here that 
the gallant Colonel Baldwin, in command of 
the brigade fell. So gallant had lun-n his 
conduct tliat the goverumeat marked the 
spot where he^was killed. It tibe stead* 
Iness and desperate courage of the Sixfh 
tliat saved the army on that night, for had 
the enemy succeeded In his atteinpt he would 
have brnkou through our liiu's. 

Tlic tigiititiij on Sunday, the 20lli, will nl- 
waj's be remembered by the country as well 
as by those who took part In It Vrom early 
morning untn the laat shot was flred at 
night tlio Sixth steadfastly held whatever 
position was assigned to it. Colonel Tripp 
was its guiding star until he fell desperately 
wounded. His leg was shatteded bdow the 
knee. He refused to hare it amputated, and 
although he lived nearly twenty-eight years 
after the battle, he suCfered continually 
from the wound. He had continuously com- 
manded fbe legimMit almost from tihe siege 
of Oorlnth. He hald fought in West Vir* 
glnla, at Sliiloli. at Stone River, and In in- 
numerable skirmishes; ho had been with the 
regiment in all its inarehea and encamp- 
ments, always showing the same cool cour- 
age, the same cheerful disposition, the same 
readiness to cncountci- hanlsliips and (Uin- 
pers. niul to |)erform any duty. While under 
his comuiaml tlie regiment had marched 
more than a thousand miles, and it had 
never wavered, and when It was ordered to 
turn its back on the enemy on the night 
of Soptemlior 20 it was a new exper[fn<'.> for 
It, and men and otfieers felt sullen and dis- 
contented. They left behind them the body 
of their colonel, who feU at the head of the 
brigade, and carried with them the racked 
and woiiti ' ' liody of Lieutenant-Colonel 
'I'rlpp. who had commntuled them so long. 
^'o wonder they felt sore at heart The lo.S8 
of the Sixth in the two days was: Officers 
killed, 2; wounded. 6; enlisted men killed, 11; 



wounded 110. mittalng 31. making a total <rf 
160. The regiment, with the ro.-^t of the army 
gatliored at Chattanooga, where they were 
beseiged by Bragg. 

The situation of the Union army at Chat- 
tanooga was simply terrible. The horses 
die<l by thousands from starvation, aud 
while the men did not netnally starve to 
death many of them came very near it, while 
the seeds of permanent diseases were plant- 
ed in thousands. General Grant took com- 
mand and at once steps were taken to re- 
lieve the troops. Tlio plan had already been 
luarkod out by General Thomas. A force 
of 1.500 picked men was selected to op^ 
the way at Brown's Feny, and the Sixth 
was called upon to furnish 240 of these 
brave men. The array wns r. or'.;anlzed, the 
Sixth being placed in the Second brigade of 
General Wood's division of the Fourth Army 
Oorps. Under this new assignment the Sixth 
was to win more glory. It was placed in 
the front of the storming party at Mission- 
ary Bidpc. (Jcnoral Grnnt was not a man 
to let his army lie long inactive when an en- 
emy was near, and as soon as the troops had 
been relieved from the terrible strait at 
Chattanoopa he made preparations to attack 
Bragg. Anunif: the positions held by lirasrg 
was Orchard ivnob. The work of captur- 
ing tiiat strong position was assigned to G«a- 
eral Wood's division, and Hasen's brigade 
was to lead. The division moved to the 
work assigned It, in the iirc^jenco of both ar- 
mies. The division moved rapidly forward, 
sweeping tlie pickets from their poslttoii* 
and then the reserves, and then the line on 
the hill. All was done with the bayonet, 
and there was not a halt after the forward 
movement began until the foe was driven 
from his hist position. The dash of the di- 
vision won tiie highest praise from l>oth 
Grant and Thomas, and took the enemy com- 
pletely by surprise. 

Now came the great battle and victory 
nf Missionary Ridgo. Sherman had been 
l>ounding away on the left for hours; Hook> 
or had swept over Lookout Mountain^ but 
Bragg was still strongly Intrenc hed on th^ 
Ridgo. It was now the work of the army 
of the Cmubcrlaiid to drive him from the 
place ho had held so long. Wood and Sher- 
idan were ordered to take the rifle pita at 
the foot of the Ridge. Inspired by what they 
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had wltneawed on the right at Lookout 
Mountain, the boys aprang forward with a 

wild hurrah, and almost before those water- 
ing the inovemeut could realize that it had 
begun, the rifle pits were taken and their 
defenders were flying up the moontaln. 
Then, to the sniprlBe of everybody, np the 
side of the moimtain went the boys iu blue, 
"charging an army, while all the world 
wondered." Isothiug could stop them; over 
tlie rebel works they went, and the flag was 
planted on the creat, while Bragf's army 
hastened to the rear. In this gallant charge 
the Sixth was to the front in It alL 

Under Grant there was never very much 
rest for his troops. ITp was in earnest In his 
efforts tu bring the war to a conclusion. 
While he was fighting at MlssliHiary Bidgs^ 
Burnslde was belies beselged In Knoxrllle. 
The sound of the last gun had hardly uied 
away on the air at Chattauoo^a than troops 
were rushed to the aid of Burnslde. Among 
Uie troops thus ordered to his relltf was tiie 
Fourth Corps* with the Sixth again in the 
lead of the division. It is not necessary to 
detail the marchings the regiment made 
back and forth. Longstreet abandoned his 
attempt on Knoxville, and the troops had a 
rest for some weeks. 

The Atlanta campaign was about to be- 
gin, and all the troops were called batk 
to Chattanooga, where General Howard was 
put in command of the Fourth Corps. The 
total strength of the Sixth when It entered 
upon the Atlanta campnl^'ii was 502 officers 
and men. It was the 7th of May, 1864, tho 
campaign opened. The Sixth was again tn 
the front, aud took a prominent part in the 
assaults on Bocky Face Ridge. In all the 
lighting of the Army of the Cumberland, 
from Cliattfinooga to Atlanta, the Sl.xtli took 
an active part. On August, 20, 1864, the or- 
der cauie for the final musiier out of the reg- 
iment and it started for home. From first 
to last the regiment had bad on its rolls 
the names of 1,095 men. At the final roil 
call 375 answt'rfHl to their uamo.«. The rec- 
ord of the Sixth was a glorious one from 
start to finish. 

Thomas T. Crittenden, the first colonel 
of the Sixth, was a Southerner by bii tli tIg 
was born iu Alahmnfi aud educated in Ken- 
tucky. He studied law aud began the prac- 
tice of his profession in Missouri. In 1846, 



when war was declared wtth Ifeiico. young 
Crittenden laid down his htw books and took 

up a musket, enlisting as a private In* the 
Second Missouri Regiment. He was after- 
ward promoted tu a lleutenantcy, for meri- 
torious conduct After the war he removed 
to Madison, Ind., and followed his profes- 
sion. When the Southern States began sc 
ceding he realized, from his thorough kuowl 
edge of the people of that spction that war 
would result. In January, 1861, he organized 
a company at Madison, and began drilling 
tt ready for an emergency. When Fort 
Sumter was fired upon ho offered the sorv- 
Ices of his company to Governor Morton, 
and a few days later It became Company A, 
of the Sixth Reghhent of Indiana. H« was 
made eokmel of the regimoit and as such 
Ipd It through tho campaign In West Vir- 
ginia, during the first three months. On the 
expiration of the term of enlistment of the 
regiment it was promptly re-organised and 
he was again made its colonsL He served 
as such until a few days after the battle of 
Rhiloh, when he was made n full brigadier 
general. In 1862 he was captured by tien. 
Morgan, but (Hk b^ng relsased was again in 
command of a brigade. He served with dis- 
tinguished honor nntil tile close of the war. 
Aftpr the war he removed to California, 
where he now resides. 

Philemon P. Baldwin entered the three 
months' service as lieutenant of Company 
A, but on the promotion of Captain Critten- 
den he became captain. He gavo evidence 
of being a good soldier, and a cnpal>l<» offlcer. 
He served through the campaign in West 
^'lrglnla and re-organized his company for 
three years. When Colonel Crittenden be- 
came a brlLMdier, Captain Baldwin was 
mad(> colonel. Ho was poon afterward put 
in command of a brigade, and continued as 
such until he was killed at Chickainauga. 
He disphiyed distinguished gallantry on that 
bloody field, and tho government has marked 
the spot where he fell. 

It was under the command of (U)lonel 
Hagermau Tripp, however, that the regiment 
fought its greatest battles, and performed its 
hardest marches. When the war broke out 

Mr, Tripp was a miller at North Vernon, in 
.Tannings county. ITo was born in Ohio, in 
1812, and was nearly fifty years old when the 
war came. He had been a resident of Jen- 
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ulnars rmmty for many yenrH. nml wfts looked 
DIM)!! IIS ()iu> of the iL'udinK citl/cnM. He stood 
liiKli in X\w. estiiuatiou of his fellow-citizens, 
and wliiMi the South began threatening war 
lie was among the first to declare for the up- 
hohling of the Union, no matter what the 
<M».st might be In blood and treasure. When 
ilie proclamation of (Jov. Morton, calling for 
Ki.\ regiments reache<l North Vernon. Mr. 
'I'ri|)i» left Ills mill and began tlie work of re- 
cruiting. Such was the patriotism of the 
peoph'. an<l his personal popularity, that 
witlilii ihlrty-sl.\ liours he \\\\* able to tender 
to the Coveruor a full company. Captain 



resigned Captain Tripp waa promoted to that 
position, having earned it by his soldierly 
qualities. He was one of those officers who 
are ever ready for duty, no matter how haz- 
ardous. He had Instilled his own spirit into 
his company, and was looked upon as one 
of the best officers In the regiment and was 
noted for his care of his men. From that 
time his history was that of the regiment, 
until he fell desperately wounded at Chick- 
amauga. The Sixth had won for Itself an 
enviable name before he took command, 
wlien Colonel Baldwin was |)laced in com- 
mand of a brigade, but he added to its fame 






MONUMKNT ErKCTED TO COL. TkIPP BY XWV. SlXTH Rf.C.IMENT. 



Tripit li;isteiic<l witli his cnmpjiny to Iiidinii- 
apolis. and it was made ConJi)any G. of the 
Sixtli. 

In W«'st Virginia Captain Trijip was 
placed in «'«»mmiind of the company (»f 
s<-nuts organized for the piirpose of watching 
tlie nmvenieiits of tiie enemy in that moun- 
lainous country. .\s such commander he 
was day and niglit in the saddle, e.xposed to 
hardships and dangers. Never were scouts 
tiiore ai-tivc, and Captain Tripp was liighly 
comnx'Uiled for ills Hi?rvii'es. In May, 1862. 
the llenteiiaui colonel of the regiment having 



,'ind eltieieney. lie was ever with It, cheer 
ing tlie men under hardsliii»s. slmring tiieir 
dangers and the men were ever ready to 
follow him. 

Mr. Trii»p had moved to .Tennings county 
when he was but sixteen years of age, and 
entered upon an active Inisiness career. 
WIh'U the O. and M. R;uiroad was built, he 
founded the present town of North Vernon 
at the point where the road crosses the Mad- 
ison and Indianapolis road. For several 
years the new town was known as Tripton, 
but confusion arising because of the simi- 
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larity of the name with that of Tipton, lu 
another county, the natiie "^vas chanpred to 
North Vernon. On his return from the army, 
although a conatant atifferer from bis woundt 
he again entered actively Into bueineee, an^l 
was to the time of his death one of the fore- 
most business men of the county, enjoying 
the res];>ect, confidence and love of bis fellow- 
ciUsene. He took an acttre Interest in poll^ 
tlcSt and all his life led the Republican party 
of the county, and was oue of Senator Hor- 
ton's most confidential friends. 

On the 20th of September, 1899, the re- 
maining members of the Sixth regiment on- 
Teiled a handsome monument they badcansed 
to be erected over hla remains. The monu- 



ment consists of two Immense granite blocks. 
On one side of tlie upper block Is a magnifi- 
cent medallion likeness of Colonef Tripp. On 
the left of the medallloa Is his name and on 
the rtght tbedateof his birth and deaih, while 
the family name appears In large letters be- 
low. On the back of the monument is a 
bronze plate bearing the following Inscrip- 
tion: "Hagerman Tripp, founder iA NorUi 
Vernon, Ind. Raised Cempany Q, of the 
Sixth Indiana Infantry for the three montha* 
service April 19. 1861. Promoted to llcnten- 
ant-colonel for gallantry in the battle of 
Shiloh. Commanded his regiment witb dis- 
tinction at Stone Hirer and Chlckamauga. 
Wounded at Ohlckamauga." 



THE MONTH OF OCTOBER IN HISTORY. 



The following important events in Amer- 
ican and Indiana history occurred In the 
month of October: 

October 2, 1780. Major Andre, Adjutant- 
General of the British army, hanged as a 
spy. 

October 3, 1860. The Prince of Wales 
received at Washington by President 
Buchanan. 

October 3. 1860. Governor Ashbei P. 
Wiliard, of Indiana, died. 

October 3, 1873. Captain Jack and three 
other Indians banged for the murder of 
General Canby. 

October 4, 1777. Battle of Germaatowu 
fought. 

Octol>er 4, lg22. Rutherford B. Hayes 
1)om. 

October 4, 1852. James Whttcomb» Sen- 
ator from Indiana, died. 

October 5, 1813. Battle of the Tliames. 
Gonei'al Harrison defeated the C(»niUned 
British and Indian army. Tecnmseh killed. 

October 5. 1830. Chester A. Arthur horn. 

October 5, 1856. Crystal Palace, New 
York, burned. 

October B, 186T. Alaska ceded to the 
United States. 

October 8. 1869. Bx-Presldent Franklin 
Pierce died. 

October 8-11, 1871. Great Chicago Are; 
17,450 houses bnmed» and MO lives lost 

October 10, 1736. John Adams bora 



October 10, 1872. William H. Seward 
died. 

October 13, 1872. General Robert B. Lee 

died. 

0( toi)er 14, 1774. Bill of Bights adopted 
by the Colonial Congress. 

October 16, 1874. Uncoln monnmoat at 
Springfield dedicated. 

Octoix r 16, 1859. Harper's Perry -cap- 
tured by John Brown. 

October 17, 1777. Burgoyue and the 
British army surrendered to General Gates. 

October U, 1781. CorwalUs surrendered 
to General Washington. 

October 19, 1863. Grant relieved Ilose- 
craus from the command of the Army of 
the Cumberland. 

October 19, 1864. Battle of Cedar Greek; 
gherldan wins a great vietorr. 

October 21. ISHt. Ilattle of Ball's HIufT. 
Seuatur Edwin D. Baker, of Oregau, killed. 

October 24. 1820. Florida ceded to the 
United States. 

October 24, 1862. Daniel Webster died. 
October 26, 1818. Hie Am^can war 

ship United States captured the British ship 
Macedonia after a remarkable naval battle- 
October 27. 1869. The steamer Stonewall 
burned ou the Alisisissippl; 200 lives lost, 

October 30, 1862. Rosecrans succeeds 
Bnell in command of tiie Army of the Cum- 
berland. 
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A GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEM THE BIG FOUR. 



Fifty years ago there was but one rail- 
road In Indiana, aud that a short line of less 
tUan ninety mile«. it was poorly con> 
Btructed and poorly equipped. Now tbe 
whole State is seamed and corded with rail' 
roarls lefidlnp In evpry direction and con- 
ucetiuff every county but three in the St!itt> 
with the outside world. The railroads have 
made an empire dt Indiana— thejr are a part 
of the hiatorr and growth of the 8tate» and, 
a treatise on their rise and progress natur- 
ally belongs to Huy written record of the 
State, iu tlie early days the growth of In- 
diana waa mateiliUly retarded by the laiflc 
of tranaportatloa fadUtlee to dlepoae of the 
surplus products of the new State, and to 
furnish needed supplies for the settlers. 
Supplies could be obtained, in a limited de- 
gree, by floating flatboata down the Ohio 
from Pittsburg, or brining them In keel 
hofitK by laborious and trying labor up the 
Mississipiti from N>w Orleans. The surplus 
products were disposed of by the means of 
flatboata to New Orleaaa. Theee laboilona 
methods of dlspoeing of surplns prodncta or 
procuring supplies confined the a^ements 
close to the Ohio river, or to some of the 
streams emptying Into the Ohio. When the 
Legislature, iu 1820, determined to go oot 
Into the wilderness nearly a hundred milee 
from tlic Ohio and buUd the capital of the 

State, it wns lonkrd upon by many as a 
spocies of uiatluefss*, aud awakened many dire 
misgivings iu the minds of othei's. It is true 
they said White river was a navigable 
etream, and could be made the waterway 
for the new r;ii>it;il, yet few Ix'lievoil the 
venture would end in anythini; 1)UL disas 
icr. At that time there was uut a wagon 
road in the State. "Harrisons trace/' from 
Jefferaonvidlle to Vlncennes. was the only 
tlilnpr .npiironrhlnc: a wn?on road to be found 
anywhere iu Indiana, and It was A mere 
trace cut througli the wilderness. 

The statesmen of that early period sa« 
that something must be done in aid of trans- 
I)ortation, or Indiana would remain a wilder- 
nnss. A few short railroads bad been con* 



«tnietod iu the East, and tlic Erie cana! had 
been completed. The railroad fe^'er broke 
out In Indiana, in its most violent form. 
Governor Bay wanted railroads built from 
Indianapolis in every dli-ectiou, "like spokes 
In a Mhool." and predicted tliat In a short 
time, there would be villages at ovi-ry five 
miles, towns at ten miles and cities at 
twenty miles. He was laughed at as a craay 
enthusiast, but what do we see in oar day? 
By 1S31 all the people were wild on the f«nb 
ject of railroad building?, aud the Legislature 
gmnted charters right aud left The pop- 
ulation of the State .waa leea than S60,000. 
yet rallroada were projected on a scale mag^ 
nlficont enouprh for a population of two ralll- 
icns. A road wa.s chartered from Indianapo- 
lis to New Albany and another to 
Oorydon. lUs would have given two 
ilnea only a few miles apart, run- 
ning through a territory hardly settled. 
•Another road was projected to Lafayette, 
another to Cincinnati and still another to 
Madimm. Some of the lines were sorveyed, 
but nothing more was done toward building 
them, until the State took tlip mattpr In hand 
as a part of its great system of internal im- 
provement. That system embraced rail- 
roads, turnpikes and canals, the canal sys- 
tem being eiveclally daborate. The whole 
scheme fell through after the State had ex- 
pended in 11 Hons of money, and its failure 
brou^ilit widespread ruin iu iu trail. 

lu iliiti paper it is not intended to sketch, 
even cursorily, the first attempts at railroad 
building ia the State^ but rather to show 

Hie lieginning, and trace the growth of what 
is now one of the greatest railroad systems 
in tlie country, and with which Indiana is 
most intimately connected. It is a fad, la 
these days, to war on railroads, and to argne 
that about all tlie evils the body politic is 
heir to come directlj' or indirectly from the 
extortions of railroad corporations. Poli- 
ticians, demagogues, and even legislators, 
delight to attacle the railroads, and in some 
States adver?!e legislation has brought rail- 
road building almost to a standstill Indi- 
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ana, to Its glory, and to its great advantage, 

has hitherto dealt with railroads in a very 
lil>oral spirit from the very l)eginuing, tlio 
peopie reco^aiziD;; Uiat tlie growth and 
prosperity of lines of transportation waa 
their growth and prosperity. Much of the 
opposition to railroads has come because the 
people have not fully understood the rela- 
tions of the ronds tn their own prosperity. 
The ludlaniau is engaged in wrliing the his- 
tory of the State, to the end that the present 
generation may know bow the State has 
grown from a wlldonicss to an empire, and 
rhf rttilrnnds an- an cssontlnl part of that 
iiistory. To the early projectors of some of 
these roads^ the State ought to erect an en- 
during monnmwt fw their telthfulness, 
their energry, their far-sighted stntc?'manRhlp 
That lod tlieni to persevere in the face of a 
tliousand dilticultles and discouragements, 
until their projecte were reaUaed and In* 
dlana furnished with the means of ready 
and speedy communication with the outside 
world, and tlnis pimbied to offer inducements 
to settlers to till the soil or engage In manu- 
factures. The time wlU come whoi statues 
of Nathan B. Palmer, Samuel Merrill, John 
Brough. Oliver H. Smith, Albert S. White, 
Chauncey Rose, Edwin J. Peck, WlHard 
Carpenter and W. K. Reynolds will orna- 
ment the puUlc grounds of the State. To 
them the State owes as mudi of Ito greatness 
and prosperity as It does to the Governors 
and Senators who shed luster on the name 
of Indiana. 

The first road completed in the State waa 
that from Madison to Indianapolis, and, ail 
though a charter for it had been granted In 
1831, and the actual work of construction 
begun in 1836, it was not until tiie first day 
of October. 1847, tliat It was complejted to 
Indianapolis. On Its completion the agita- 
tion for other lines l)roke out in many parts 
of the Stete. Among the stetesmen of Indi- 
ana at tiiat time was OUrer H. Smith. He 

was onp of those who had an alildinp faith 
in tlio future of tlio Stale, and liad liccii ono 
ot tiie most earnest advocates of tlie internal 
improvement system. In Congress he had 
been mainly instrumental in securing the ap- 
propriation to < on-;truct the Cumberland 
road, and had alwajs T)pen In the advancfd 
ranks in urging the importance of railroad 
connection with other parte of the country. 



He bellered that the great chain of lakes 
would furnish the l>est means of reaching 

the lOastern markets, and oarly bi-»j,'an advo- 
cating a railroad from Indianapolis to Cleve- 
land. The only way to build railroads in 
those days was to solicit the money from 
those who would be benefited by their con- 
struction. The modern method of .r >Hin!j 
a charter and then selling bonds enough to 
build the road and leave a fortune for its 
promoters had not been Introduced. 

Manufacturing there was then none In 
the State, except a few foundries on the . 
Ohio river, so the farmers and merchante 
were the only ones who could be baisAted 

l»y railroads, and as a rule they were poor. 
Tlif t" was another way of getting some 
hoip, and tliat was by town or counti^ aid- 
ing In tike work. It was estimated tiiat the 
road from In^Uanapolis to Union City, on 
the StatP line, -rt'onld cost $1,000,000, and to 
iai«'^ tills fund Mr. Smith set himself ener- 
getically at work. He wrote letters, edi- 
torials for the newsiiapers, and circulars; 
he made speeches and personally solicited 
the people. The work w^'^ slow, but Mr. 
Smith was porsevoring, and had more than 
the faith of the grain of mustard seed. A 
charter was obtained, and aft» a hard ef- 
fort the right of way waa given by the farm- 
ers through whose land it Was to pnss. and 
the subscriptions of stock were large enough 
to Justify the beginning of the work. In 
the winter of 1860 It was finished to Pendle* 
ton, a distance of tw^ty-dght miles, and 
two years later the cars were running to 
Union City, sixty-four miles away. The road 
was completed at a cost of about |10,000 a 
mile. The equipment was of the most prim- 
itive kind. A few fright cars, carrying but 
a small welpht, two passenger cars, each 
seating: about thirty passengers, and three 
locomotives made up the rolling stock. At 
first only one train a day was ran ea<di way, 
and that was mixed, freight cars i»edom- 
inating. After awhile the manaKcrs put on 
M tr.nin soleiy for passenger trattic, and its 
appearance was looked upon as the licighth 
of folly by the doubting Thomases. Where 
were they going to get enough people to fill 
a car? was the question asked by every one. 
"Well, there were not very many travelers 
at first, but gradually the peopie obtained 
courage to trust tb^nselves In a vehicle ihat 
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traveled at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
and the conductor had sometliing to do. 

At Union City the line connected with 
another road which had been constructed to 
Cleveland. It was under diflPerent manage- 
ment, but the two companies worked to- 
gether in harmony, that is so far as receiv- 
ing passengers and freight from each other, 
but at first all passengers and freight had 
to be transferred at Union City, as no one 
dreamed of running the cars of one com- 
pany upon the road of another, but after 
a few years It was concluded to venture 
freight cars, full loaded, to go on 
through with their freight, but it was many 
years before passengers were carried 
through without change. Within a few 
years tlie road made other connections and 
rapidly grew in importance. Mr. Smith re- 
mained its president for several years, and 
was succeeded by John Brougb, Alfred Har- 
rison and Calvin Fletcher. In 1859 it was 
consolidated with the Ohio line, and in 1868 
with a line from Cleveland to Cincinnati, and 
became known as the "Bee Line." Two yeare 
after the consolidation the total tonnage of 
freight carried by the consolidated lines was 
831,641 tons. 

The Madison road was not very friendly 
to the building of other lines. In 1830, when 
the railroad fever first seized upon the peo- 
ple of the State, among the lines projected 
was one to Cincinnati, but nothing was don»* 
at that time, and when the project was re- 
vived a few years later it met so much op- 
position from the Madison road, which was 
then all iKJwerful in the State, that it took 
several years l)efore any decided steps could 
be taken. Finally in 1850 several companies 
were organized and work b«'gau in several 
places. One road was projected from In- 
dianapolis to ShelbyvlUe. another from Shel- 
byville to (Jreensburg, and still anotlier 
from Grcenshurg to Lawrencclmrjr, and tills 
disjointed work went on until in 1833 a riKid 
was opened from Indlanapoii.s to tlie Ohio 
river at LawrenceburK- Tills road was 
called the "Indianapolis. lyawrenceburg «& 
Upper Mississippi." a name long enough and 
high-sounding enough to kill it. In 1854 tlie 
Ohio & Mississippi road was completed, and 
the Indianapolis road received permission to 
lay a third rail from Lawreuceburg into Cin- 
cinnati, the O. & M. being of a different 
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gauge. This gave Indianapolis a direct com- 
munication with Cincinnati. The next year 
the Whitewater canal was abandoned and 
its bed was purchased for the road then 
known as the Indianapolis & Cincinnati, it 
having abandoned its high-sounding title. It 
now began to be an impoi'tant road doing 
a large business. Before the construction 
of railroads all the surplus wheat of cen- 
tral Indiana had to be hauled in wagons to 
LaAvrenceburg and there marketed. Hogs 
were a great source of wealth, but they had 
to be driven on foot to Cincinnati. The com- 
pletion of the railroad at once opened a 
readier way to get to market, and its busi 
ness for those early days was considered 




Natuk.\l Bkiix;i5,Vikgixia, on C. &0. R. R. 

very large. II. C. T^ord was for many years 
|>resi<lent of tlie road, and did niucli to bring 
it into [ironiinrnce. liut from sundry causes 
it became tlnam ially eminirrassed, and for 
several years had a hard struggle to main- 
tain an existence, and sevi'ral attempts were 
made to tlirow it into bankruptcy. 

WIh'U tlu' Stale eutercil uixm its era of 
railroad building, the one railroad it project- 
ed was to run from Madson to Lafayette, by 
way of Indianapolis. The Madison end of 
ii was finally built, but the financial panic 
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prevented any attempt to construct the La- 
fayette end. In 1846. under the direction of 
Albert S. White, a cliarter wa.s granted for 
the rond from Indianapolis to I^fayette, and 
the company was fully orgauizeil October 12, 
1847. Subscription to stock were solicited 
and finally obtained to an amount of $234.- 
750. I>afnyette voted aid amounting to |120,- 
000. and Vionds for $350,000 were issued, and 
the contract for building the road was let 
in Oetolier, 1848. It was completed in 1852 
at a cost of $1,000,000. It opened up a rich 



charges on its bonded debt, but with rail- 
roads, as it is w^ith nature and man, it is 
always darkest before daj*. and day was 
about to dawn for the struggling combina- 
tion. The clouds wore to roll by, and the 
••Big Four" was to come from the combined 
Lafayette and Cincinnati roads. Of the In- 
dianapolis and Cincinnati road three of the 
directors were from Boston, tliree from New 
York, and three from Indiana. A new pres- 
ident was to be elected. The New York 
stockholders put forward a Mr. Kennedy, 





A Visr.\ OS Nrw River, Cuksapkakk & Ouio R. R. 



agricultural section of tlie State, and for 
awliile was very successful. In 1866 it was 
consolidated with the Indianapolis & Cincin- 
nati ruad. and then began an era of dark 
days for the consolidated lines. The consol- 
idated t onipany liegan reaching out in every 
dirertiun. and making improvements on an 
e.vtensiVe and expensive scale, and finally 
broke down. It was burdened with debt; Its 
cnrninirs Imt Utile nu»re tlian paid its oper- 
ating exiifuses. leaving but a tritle with 
which lo discharge the heavy interest 



while Boston urgeil Mr. M. E. Ingalls. Eight 
of the directors had announced their choice, 
and tlie vote stood four to four. The other 
director was Mr. Lavlu B. Lewis. When he 
was informed that his vote would settle the 
matter, he promptly made his decision, say- 
ing tliat whenever the roiid had been dis- 
tressed financially and help liad been asked 
from the Eastern stockholders, those of New 
Y'ork lia«l raiswi a thousand objections, 
while tlie Bost<m men had promptly stepped 
forward, and he would vote for the Boston 
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M. E. INGALLS. 

man. Thus Mr. IngaUs was electe<l, and the 
bright dawn broke, and from that time the 
roads took a tarn upward. 

Mr. Ingalls brought with him energy, 
firmness and courage, and he had behind him 
the confidence and backing of those who 
were financially interested, and It was not 
long before everything wore a brighter look. 
Connections were formed giving the road an 
entry into St. Louis and iuto Chicago; new 
rails were laid, new equipments were pur- 
chased, and within a few years Mr. Ingalls 
became known as one of the great railroad 
men of the age, and his "Big Four" oile of 
the best managed railroad systems. An ar- 
rangement had been made with the Vaudalla 
over which through trains were run from 
Cincinnati to St. Ivouis, but one day Ives, 
who had bought the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton road, piu-chjiHe<l the Vnudjiiia, and 
the St. Loui.s business of Mr. Injrulls's roads 
was threatened. There was another road 
from Indianapolis to St. Louis. It had been 
complete«l in 1869. and was already rivaling 
the Vandalla. At Terre Haute it connected 
with tile old Terre Haute & Alton line. It 
did not take long to pa.ss the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis road to the control of Mr. Ingalls. 
and the Big Four was intact. Another com- 
bination was still to 1)0 made, and when 
that was completed the Big Four liad a mile- 
age of 2.300 miles, every mile being in ex- 
cellent condition. In 1890 the Bee Line, with 
its connections, was consolidated with the 



Big Four, and the new combination took that 
name. 

We have thus hastily sketched the origin 
of the roads in Indiana forming the biisis for 
the present Big Four system, with the pur- 
pose of showing something of the difficulties 
and struggles with which railroad building 
in this State was accouipiished, that at an- 
other glance^ the reader might see to what 
perfection railroad operations are carried on, 
and to what a gigantic size the busluess has 
grown, and also, at the same time emphasize 
the fact that the growth and prosi>erity of 
Indiana is intimately Interwoven with Its 
railroad system. To-day Indiana Is an em- 
pire of nearly 3,000.0Oo people. That It has 
grown to such vast proportions, has grown 
so that to-day the products of its farms and 
factories are sent to all parts of the world, 
Is owing very largely to its railroad facili- 
ties. In short, the building of railroads ha» 
been the building of the State, and they 
should be recognized as a part of the State. 

The Big Four system stretches from 
Cleveland to St. Ix>ul8, ramifying the great 
Middle West In every direction. Naturally 
Indianapolis Is tlie center of this great sys- 
tem, and ought actually to be. That It is 
not is perhaps owing to a want of a liberal 
spirit on the part of the bankers and other 
monled men of the city. Cincinnati is at one 
end of two divisions of the combined system 
St. Ivonls and Chicago are each at the end 
of a division, while from Indianapolis seveti' 
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ot lln' divisions start. Indianapolis is tlie 
liul) from whicli tljc spoites radiate. No 
sooner liad tlie combination been made be- 
twwMi the Bee Line and the Big Fonr than 
tlio Wabash & Michigan was taken in. It 
ivai-liea from Benton Harbor on the north to 
Louisviile on the south. Then the old Indi- 
ana, Blooniington & Western, with its two 
divisions, one reaching to Peoria on the west 
and the otlier to Sandusivy on the east, was 
made a part of the new system. Thus the 
Big Four system expaudiMl until it now has 



great lines to the West and Northwest, It 
runs its own through trains from St. Louis 
to New Yoric, and they are the finest trains 
In the wor'.d. To looit back to the stniggling 
days of the old separate lines, with their 
small cars, with dingy furnishings, and then 
looli at one of the modern trains, provided 
with all tlie luxuries of life as well as of 
travel, shows the marvelous development of 
the last twenty years. 

Thirty, or even twenty years ago. had the 
traveler been cari'ied to his destination in 
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n mileage of 849 miles in Indiana alone. 
Tlius wKliiu a comparatively few years this 
^reat .system has l>een built up. As separate 
loads, under differeut managements, the 
various parts of tlils great system would 
have lingered along, doing snuietliing for 
ilie State, it Is true. l)ut have been vastly 
inferior to Avhat tliej- liave liecome under 
iIh' con.solidation. At Cleveland it connects 
\s\ih the Lake Sliore &: Mieliigan Southern, 
which takes tiie passenger direct to all the 
.\tlantic eltles aiul resorts. At St. Louis and 
("liii-n^d ilie connections are with all the 



one of tlie day coaches now seen on the Big 
Four, he would have thought he was travel- 
ing in a palace, and that there was nothing 
beyond in tlie way of luxury. Luxurious 
and comfortable as they are, the day coaclies 
are but the cottage sitting or family room 
when compared with the luxurious parlor 
furnishings of tlie drawing room and sleep- 
ing cars of to-day. The Knickerl>ocker. the 
Southwestern Limited and the White City 
S|>ecial are simply palaces on wheels, drawn 
by tlie most i»owerful locomotives in the 
world, where llie traveler ri?sls in safety and 
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comfort, as be would In his own parlor or 
Hbniry. Its vestlbiiled trains, consisting of 
lll)rary. cliair cars, standard and compart- 
ment Wagner sleepers, and elegant coaches, 
are all lighted by gas. and heated by steam, 
and the inconveniences of traveling are re- 
duced to the minimum. The improvements 
in the roadbeds have liept even pace with 
those in the rolling stock, and now one is 
whirled along at the rate of flfty or sixty 
miles an hour without a Jar. The dining 
cars are. lilce the 8leei>ers and chair cars, 
owned and operate<l by the companj'. and 
are of magnificent proportions and appoint- 
ments. 

The gross earnings of the Big Four sys- 
tem in 1899 were $16,724,493. Tlie number 
of men employed al>out 12.000. To transact 
this enormous business 526 locomotives, 18,- 
000 freight cars and 500 passenger and bag- 



United States, and which equals in plc- 
turesqueness that In Europe which so many 
thousands of Americans Visit annually. 
Leaving Cincinnati. It runs for a hundred 
or more miles along and in sight of the beau- 
tiful Ohio, and then plunges Into the mount- 
ains, wliere the scenery is of tlie wildest 
character. Along the New and .Tames rivers 
it talces its way. through an ever-changing 
panorama, making it one of the most de- 
lightful routes between the West and East. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio is one of those thor- 
oughfares over wliich the contending armies 
of the Union and Confederacy fought during 
the years of strife, and almost every mile of 
It is historical. The celebrated sulphur 
springs of Virginia are on its line, as is that 
M'onder of nature, the Natural Bridge. It is 
not a part of the Big Four system, but Is so 
intimately connected with it that in one 
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gage cars are required. In 1898 the earnings 
of the lines now comprising the Big Four 
were $11,500,000, and the number of men em- 
ployed about 9,000. In ten years the increase 
of the earnings has been 50 per cent, and of 
the number of employes about 33 i>er cent 
This great increase In earnings is not due 
alone to the growth of the country In popu- 
lation and prosperity, but has been brought 
about by the combination of the separate 
lines Into one grand system. While tlie sys- 
tem has been earning more money the peo- 
ple have been better served. 

Intimately connected Avith the Big Four 
at Cincinnati Is tlie Chesapeake & Ohio, run- 
ning tlirough Kentucky. West Virginia and 
Virginia to Washington. Norfolk and New- 
port News. This line runs tlirough some of 
the grandest scenery lo found In the 



sense of the word the two can hardly be sep- 
arated. The Big Four and the C. & O. make 
one of the most popular routes to Washing- 
ton and the Potomac now operated. 

Tlie president and controlling spirit of the 
great system known as the Big Four, as well 
as of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Is Melville 
Ezra Ingalls. Mr. Ingalls was bom in Har- 
rison. Maine, September 6, 1842, and Is now 
but lifty-seven years of age. He comes from 
an English ancestry. He attended the 
common schools and North Bridgeton Acad- 
emy, and then entered Bowdoln College, but 
left before completing liis coui-se, to become 
a student at the Harvard Law School, where 
he graduated In 1863. Adopting Boston as 
his lionie. lie enten'd suce(»ssfully upon the 
pnictice of his firofession. and In 1868 he was 
elected to the Massjicliusetts Senate. In 
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l%Vi lie became identified witb railroad In- 
terests In the West, and since tben has sgtv&k 
his whele ttnie to that bosiness, and has held 

tlin prfsidency of several different lines?. 
I low lie first bocar:iP rfumecttMl with the In- 
diana polin & Ciueiuuuti road iias already 
been told. He resides in Cincinnati* vhere 
he has large property Interests. He is also 
quite a heavy holder of Indianapolis prop- 
erty. His energy, tact and skill first brought 
the Big Four into great prominence. He 
works systematically and is an excellent 
judge of men, thereby being able to always 
get the right man for the place he is wanted 
to All. fle deals with the army of men em- 
ployed on his lines In a fair and open spirit, 
and thus tiiere is seldom any fHctlon. 

Cnosely connected with li£r. Ingalls in the 
service of the Big Four Is Warren J. Lynch, 
general pa.ssenerMV find ticket agent Mr. 
Lynch begun iiis miiroad career about 
twenty years ago as a deiic in the general 
offices at Cleveland. At the time of the eon- 
soHdation of the Big Four and Bee Line he 
was transferred to Cincinnati. After mxwe, 
various positions, Mr. E. O. McCormiek, 
who was made passengn traffic manager, in 



1893, recognizing the remarkable abibty of 
Mr. Lynch, appointed liim na his chief clerk. 
In 1896 he wss appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Big Four, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Just one year later 
he was appointed assistant general passen- 
ger and ticket agent Whm Mr. McGormlck 
resigned to take series with the Bontbera 
Pacific, last May, Mr. Inpalls promptly • 
placed the entire passenger department in 
the hands of Mr. Lyucb. This prompt rec- 
ognition of his ability by Mr. Ingalls Is an- 
other evld^ce of tbe pow^ of the latter to* 
judge men. He has made no mistake in 
choosing a general passenger and ticket 
agent, and Mr. Lynch maintains the high 
reputation of the passenger dqiartment of 
tiie Big Four, and doubtless will add to It. 
Mr. Lynch Is also general passoiger agent 
of the D. & U. railroad. 

To the Indiana traveling public perhaps 
the best'known figure is Mr. H. BC Bfonson, 
A. G. P. A., of Indlanap<^ He was for 
many years general passenger agent of the 
I. B. and W., and on the consolidation took 
his present place. He is popular with the 
tcaTdlog public. 



STATE PRIDE 



The Hon. .T. E. Wiley, of Anderson. In the 
course of an excellent addrei<s before the 
teachers of Switaeiland county, said in part: 

^'Swltserland is, I believe, one of the 
counties In Hon. WilUnm S. HolnMU'S old 
congressional district. This fact suggests a 
criticism I read not long ago in an old copy 
of a Journal published in New York City and 
entlfled The Illustrated American. In a 
sketch of Mr. Holman occurs this paragraph: 
"HolmaTi is now In his seventieth year. He 
was boru in a lug cabin in Indiana (tliat wil- 
derness of Ignorance and meanness), ac- 
quired what in those parts is termed an 
education at Franklin College, and blos- 
somed info ii district seliool teacher.' In the 
s.'ime issue Ls a description of Joaquin Mil- 
ler's residence in Washington City, in which 
it Is said to be 'a cabin of structure and de- 
sign as rude as one would see In the most 
benighted regions of Indiana or the farthest 
West* 



"No facts are given to support this un- 
called-for fling at Indiana. Does The Illus- 
trated American, I should like to Inquire, 
know that for thirty years Judge HolnuA 
was an honored and conspicuous membtf ot 
the Concrress of the ITnite<l States, and one 
of the most valuable members— the 'watch 
dog of the Treasury?* That Joaquin Miller— 
the 'poet of the Slerras'-^whose unique dwel* 
ling it describes, is an Indianian whose 
poetry is distlnpulshed wherever the Enjrllsh 
language ia known, for Its tenderness and 
beauty? Is The Illustrated American aware 
that in President Harrison Indiana gave to 
the country a wise, patriotic and sdiolariy 

stnte»?man. whose public utterances are dis- 
tinguished not only for their logical force, 
but also for exquisite tact and theh* purity 
and grace of diction? Has it forgotten that 

in the present generation three Indianians 
were Secretaries of .Siato, two Vice Pre^- 
dents of the United States, two others 
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Speakers of the House, ami that many have 
achloTPil distinction in Congress? Does it 
know that Daniel W. Voorhees was recog- 
Dljted aft tbe foremost orator In the Senate 
And never failed to fill tiie gaUeries yrben it 
waf nnnonnccd thnt he was to address the 
S<Mir)tc'V iliftt in the last few yeare Indiaua 
lueu sucii as Morton, McDonald and 
Oreeham, and notably Hendricks, the 
idol of the Democnuile party, have 
had strong snpport in the conven- 
tlonis nf tlioir respective parties for th'_> 
presidential Dominations? that Ldncoln, in 
his boyhood days (from seven to twentyMme), 
tbe formatlTe period of his eharactert lived 
in Indiana? tliat at the time the editor 
penned the quotations cited, Indiana men 
ably represented this Nation in two import- 
ant foreign missions, Italy and China? that 
Oliver P. Morton, the *noblest Boman of 
tliera all,' was Lincoln's adviser and chief 
conn^elor during the liebellion, and waa the 
war Governor of Indiana? 

"Does The IliuBtrated American know 
that when Senator Stanford looked adbont 
for the best man his vast wealth, Influenee 

and discriminating judgment could secure to 
place at rhe lioad of lils f,'reat university in 
California be found him in the person of the 
versatile scholar and popular edneator, 
David Starr Jordon, of Indiana? 

**Does The lUnstrated American know 

that the great talent of •Houy Ward 

Root her, the peerless preacher, was first rec- 
ognized while filling a pulpit in Holman's 
district? that John D. Worlds, the gifted and 
learned law writer, and recently Judge of 
the Supreme Court of California, was for 
years a citizen of ITolnian's district? thnt th'» 
play of 'Blue .loans,' by Joseph Arthur, held 
the boards for years, and drew large audi- 
ences in New York Clly, and that the anther 
gained his Inspiration for this work at his 
boyhood home in Rising Sun, a beautiful 
and picturesque town on the Ohio river, 
%%here the action of the play is located, in 
Holman's district? and that from tibls same 
town came John James Piatt, the Joamallst, 
co-author with W. D. Ilowells. whose happy 
descriptions, felicitous style and polished 
versiticatlon have richly adorned tlie Eng- 
lish language? that Bdward Bggleston, eml* 
nent In letters and form^ly editor of The 
Century Magaalne, was bom and reared to 



manhot^d In ITolrunn's district? that Dr. 
I'^.ads, who planned the St. Louis bridge and 
built the jetties at New Orleans, acknowl- 
edged in Europe and America as the great- 
est triumph in civil engineering In this cen- 
tury, was an Indiana man, and from Hol- 
mnn's district? Has The Illustrated Ameri- 
can ever lieard of Mrs. May Wright SewalL, 
president of the International Gonndl, and 
one of the most widely and favorably 
known women In America for her spirit, 
progress and good works; of Berdice Blye. 
distinguished in Europe and America as an 
artist and violinist; of Bose Hardwlck 
Thorpe, whose poems are familiar to every 
fchool boy and girl in America; of Sarah T. 
Bolton, whose songs are sung the world 
around and whose phice in letters is fixed 
high up among the great; of Bvat^ Stein, 
whose poems on themes of nature and life 
show grace of touch and high poetic spirit; 
of Amelia Kusener, the greatest of living 
miniature painters? Theae are Indiana 
women. 

"Has The Illnstrated American ever 
heard of John M. Cootter, the greatest Uv- 

Ing Iwtanlst: of .John Clark Rldpath, the re- 
nowne<l author and historian; of Luther 
Benson, the matchless orator; of Will Gum- 
back, the distinguished lecturer; of Rldiard 
W. Thompson, the brilliant orator and 
learned statesman; of Walker Whitesides. 
the tragedian; of Samuel R. Richards, the 
artist, and his masterpiece of creative 
genius, *Bvangellne*: of John Hay, poet, 
author and diplomat, Lincoln's private sec- 
retary, who has enriched our laiieu-iee by / 
the ripeness of his thought and the beauty 
of his style; of Jonathan W. Gordon, the 
famous criminal bwyer; of Jimtlce Black- 
ford, the able and profound Jurist, whose 
legal opinions are received as authoritative 
in all the English and American tribunals; 
of Maurice Thompson, to whom one of the 
ablest journals in New York City pays a 
munificent salary for conducting its depart 
ment of llterarj^ criticisai; of Rol>ert Dale 
Owen, the reformer and statesman, and 
Richard Dale Owen, the scholar and sclen" 
tlst, each of whom is as well known in FJng- 
land and Continental Europe as in America; 
of Daniel Kirkwood (die 'Kepler of Am(;r- 
lea), the world renowned astronomer, who 
for thirty years gave the United Stetes a 
high standing In the scientific congresses of 
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tJ»e worlrl; of Lew Wallace and liis novel, 
'Beu Hur,' which the most exacting critics 
hare praised; of Jam«e Wbltcomb Riley, 
who is eoiiilDg the humor ami pathos of In- 
diana dialect and clinractor into literary 
gold with a ring as geouiDe as that of Robert 
Burns; of Beujamln S. Parker, wliose poems 
of pioneer life ehow rare merit; or of Lee O. 
Harris, whose poetry is distinguished wher- 
ever Engiis^h literature la read? Tbeae are 
Indiana men. 

''InresUgatlon would show Oiat Indiana 
liae a proad record In etatesmanslilp, litem* 
ture, science, law and patriotism. These 
random facts sultice to show that if The 
lUnatrated American has establislied a case 
of ignorance and meanees* It baa located 
those unfortunate qualities somewhere else 
tlian in Indiana. Where, I leave that journal 
to lind out, with the suggestion that, in Its 
nnanpp^wted and oontemptaooe remarka 
about an int^gent and powerful States It 
fell into a ''nl.^cism that any high school 
pupil in Indiana could correct, namely, tbe 
qualilicatiou of one adjective by another. 

*«A monrintelUgeat estimate of Indiana la 
that of Chancellor Kent, in bis famous 
•Commentaries on American Law,' in which 
he says: 'It is an Interesting fact to find not 
only the lex .mercatoria of the English com- 



mon law. but the retinements r)f the English 
equity system, adopted and enforced in the 
State of Indiana as early aa 1890, when we 
consider how recently that countrj' had 
risen from a wilderness into a mliivated 
and refined community. The rei>oiUj in In- 
diana here referred to are replete with ex- 
tensive and accurate law-leamlng, and the 
notes of the learned reporter. Justice Isaac 
Blacicford, anneaed to the cases are very 
valuable.' 

**Indlana la distinctly an independent, In- 
telligent, patriotic American State, and its 

magnificent system of public schools, its col- 
leges and universities produce a culture and 
refinement which in no wise pales by com- 
parison with that of the Tammany-ridden 
environment of The Illustrated American. 

"Indiana needs no vindication among peo- 
ple of ordinary Intelligence. It Is lees for 
this I ttitee to tlie Thrutant criticism made 
In reference to It tiian to express surprise 
al encountering a ranrnmn^ ?;nnrl where OOe 
should look for candor and urbanity. 

'*! suggest, in concluding this digression, 
ttiat the editor of The Illustrated Ammlcan 
take a common school course In Holmun's 
district, with literature and statesmanship 
as his 'major' study and grammar as one of 
his 'minors.' " 



In Syria a siiilled laborer Is i)aid from 60 
cents to |1 a day. With the exception of a 
few silk factories operated by French mer- 
chants* there are no large enterprises what- 
ever. 

LaiL'e snn:?< of money have been made 
from Kiuall things. The man who invented 
the roller skate made $1»000,000, and the 
gimlet-pointed screw has thade fabulous 

wealth. 

A tramp's minimum income In Enp:land is 
over %1 a day. At least a tramp has de- 
clared in court that he did a bad day's work 
If he could not find sixty persons to give 
him a penny. 

In I<*(>l:ind horses are .shod with sheep's 
liOiTi. ill the valley of the Upper Osus the 
antlers of the mountain deer are used for 
the same purpose, the shoes being fastened 
with horn pins. 



France has 97,500,000 people, distributed 
In this manner: Thirty-eight minion three 
hundred thousand In Europe, 23,600,000 in 
Asia, 35,000,000 in Africa, 420,000 in America 

and iaO,000 In Oeeanicn. 

A common needle threader is worth $10,- 
000 a year to its Inventor, and the "return 
bair— a wooden ball fastened on a bit of 
rubber — ^brings in $50,000 a year and Is only 
one of the mauy toys as protitnble. 

In 1890 rhe receipt f* of the Oberauini«r;ruu • 
•Tassiou i'iay ■ were |175.000, while $60,00o 
was expended on the players. Mayer receiv- 
ing $500, while even the little children in the 
chorus wer • ;:ivrii $10 ajilt'ce. 

Although the British postotlice adopted 
the money order system in 18S8. it has been 
used In the United States only since 1864. 
The money order business of tite United 
States now amounts to $180,000,000 annually. 
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CALIB SHAW. 



BY W. W. PPSIVUBK. 



<;urlous man is Calib Shaw, 

Strangeet cliap 1 ever saw. 

Now yow people might agree 

He's sort o* smart like uacliprly. 

But he's got some ways 'at 's lead 

Me to think the feller's bead 

Ain't Jest altogether rigbt; 

"Pears like ever now ancV then 

Jest nbout the time "at whea 

i begin to sort o' doubt 

My own Jedgment, be will out 

An' do somethln' tbaf U set 

My opinions firmer yet — 

*Y, sir, only tother night 

He come over jest to tell 

How In dlggtn' vt a well 

He had found some queer like stones 

An' some arry-beads and bon«>— 

it to me jest as though 
Actually be dln't know 
This wbele alrtb was rocks and dirt. 
Found him one day in his Shlrt" 
Sleaves dipjrin" in a hill. 
And I sort o' watched uuLii 
He caught sight of me and said— 
Sort o* noddin* of his head — 
•'Coine up here au' talce a look,' 
Kep' ou talkiu' like a book 
'Bout the prehistoric, and 
More I couldn't understand; 
Tlilnks 1, "Mebby he has found 
Somethin' up there underground." 
But there wem't a blame tliiug there 
But some ole cracked eartboi-ware. 
TlifMi he upa an' tries to show 
That there hummock didn't grow 
At the good BeUi's commauds, 
Said 'twere built by human bands, 
"Ain't no site like this,'* ses he, 
"On this side of Kankakee." 
• Cale," sp/^ T. "ef tliut is so, 
Them as bruug it didn't know 
Good sile when they saw It, fer 
'Taln't es good es what uz hohr." 
ITas a way nf Lri.iii' tlirouffii 
My woods paster, one er two 
Times a week, a ketchln' bugs , 
An' butterflies, them be lugs 



Home wltti him an' puts 'em In 
Olasp top boxes on a pin. 

Stays out there the whole day long 

Watchiu' birds an' euy song , 

Euy of 'em ever sung, 

An' jest how th^ raise their yomtg; 

Cale he knows it, but I say 

What use Is it any way? 

An', sir, that there feller knows 

Ever last blame plant at grows. 

Oettiers lots of 'em, an' steds. 

But the most <tf 'em are weeds. 

But he don't a'pear to care, 

Jest so's it is somethin' rare. 

That is, scace au' hard to tind, 

An' not many ut a kind. 

Has his house mos' full stuff, 

Iteg'lar sideshow shore enough* 

Gives 'em all the big'est names. 

Sacred beette is the same 's 

Thes^ here hard shell bogs that crawl 

T.ouff the road an' play foot ball. 

Got a foot-long name fer toads, 

Dornicks he calls them geods, 

Silk worms' nests he calls ooooons* 

Toad stools, tree warts, an' InnshroonB, 

ne calls them fungi, or fungus — 

Oh! I tell ye Gale's a cuss 

At big words, an' gittln' wusi 

But you see itfs as I said. 

He ain't level in his head. 

But he's harmless as a child. 

Nothin' nv that skerry wild 

Cranky look ye ofton Und 

MoDgst the folks 'af s lost their mind. 

But the folks do say that Cale 

'Fore he went to school at Yale 

Wuz jest rael right down smart, 

Snowed his 'rithmetic by heart; 

An' mos' alus in debates, 

He could wallup 'vSqulre Yates. 

But Cale never wuz an' ain't 

Over stout Tuck some complaint 

Like the fever while down there. 
Didn't have the best of care, 
Fever lasted forty days, 
Rrnng on these bug^ketchen ways. 
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WHAT THE INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY HAS DONE 



CEK. JOHN COBUBN. 



At a large and respectable meeting of the 
General Assembly aud citizens of the State 
and town of Indianapolis, convened at tlie 
ecfuet hovLBe oa Satoxdaj BTeolng, the 11th of 
December, 1830, for the putpose of takinir 
into consideration the expediency of forming 
an historical society for tht? State of In- 
diana, Uou. William Graham, of Jacl^sou 
comity, was invited to the chair, and H. P. 
Thornton, Esq.. of Washington connty, ap- 
pointed secretary. 

John H. Famtuuu, Bsq., of Washington 
county, having In a few appropriate re- 
matka stated the object of the meetlngi pre- 
sented the following resolutlona for consid- 
eration: 

"Whereas, This meeting is fully Im- 
pressed with the Importance and neceasl^ 
of colleetlng and preserving the materials 

for a comprehensive and accurnfp history of 
our country natural, civil and political, 
many of which are of au ephemeral aud 
transitory nature^ and In the absence of well 
directed efforts to preserve them are rapidly 

passing into oblivion; uu<l 

"Whereas, The eniabii^hment of safe de- 
positories for the keeping of natural curi- 
osities, manuscripts, public docmnents. etc. 

In the cnstody of intelligent gunrdians Inter- 
ested.in their accumulation aud preservation, 
has ever been found promotive of the public 
good and anxlUary to the advancement of 
science and Itlerature, therefore, 

"Resolved, As the sense of this meetinj;, 
that it is expedient to form ourselves into 
a society to be known aud deuiguuled by tha 
name of the Historical Society of Indiana; 

"Besolved, That a committee of seven 
gentlemen be appointed for t!ie purpose of 
drafting a constitution for the goverumeut 
of said society, to be snbmitted to the appro^ 
batlon of the meeting/* 

The resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed. The foUowin}; frenllemen were npiwint- 
ed a committee in pursuance of the second 
resolution, vis., Messrs. John H. Famham, 
Jesse L. Hoi man, Jeremiah SuUlvan, Isaac 
Blackford, William G. Linton, James Whlt- 



comb and David Wallace. After a retire- 
ment of a few minutes Mr. Famham. from 
the committee, reported a draft of a consti- 
tution, which, after receiving anndry amend- 
ments, was adopted. Hie constltnttoii de> 
dared: 

"The objects of tlie society are the col- 
lection of ail maienaiii calculated to shed 
light on the natural and civil and political 
history of Indiana, the promotion of nflefal 
knowledge aud tlie friendly and profitable 
intercourse of such cltixeus of the State as 
are dlqwsed to promote the aforesaid ob- 
jects." 

The mcetfnijs of the society were to bo 
held at Indi ui'i j)olis on the second days of 
the semi-auuuui sessious of the Supreme 
Court These dates were fixed because of 
the presence at Indianapolis of lawyers from 
all parts of the State, who, In the betrinulng, 
were instrumental in forming this society. 

Benjamin Fark^ of Salem, district Judge 
of the United States Oonrt, was the first 
president; Isaac Blackford, of Ylncennes, 
James Seott, of Charlciitown, and Jessa L. 
Hoiman, of Aurora, were elected vice presi- 
dents; John H. Ifambam, of Salem, cone* 
spending secretary; B. F. BiorriSi of In- 
dia naiwlls, recording: secretary; James 
Blake, of ludiauapoiiH, treasurer; and Sam- 
uel MerrlU, of Indianapolis, George H. Dunn, 
of Lawrenceburg, Isaac Howk, of Charles- 
town, James Whitcomb, of Bloomington, and 
John Law, of Yinceunes, an executive com- 
mittee. 

On the lOth of January. 1831, an act to 
Incorporate the Indiana Historical Society 

was passed by the Ij^SlEture. 

Among the active members of t!ie so- 
ciety at the earliest period of its existence 
were Benjamin Parke, John H. Famham 
and James Whitcomb. At the first annual 
meeting of the society, on the 11th of De- 
eemlier. 1831, Andrew Wylic, president of 
the Indiana College, delivered a memorable 
address on 'The Uses of Hlstcwy*" The 
next meeting of the society, as appears by 
the minutes, was on the 16th of December, 
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1835; in the meantimft th^ president, Benja- 
uiiu Parke, and the correspond iiiR secretary, 
Johu U. Faruham, had both died. These 
gentlemen were the first movers in the or- 
g&nlxation of the society and men of great 
lonrning, ability and public spirit. 

The next meetlnpr was held on the 30th 
of Uecember, 1842, at which a circuhir letter 
was adopted^ setting fortb the objecte of fbe 
society and asking for donations in money, 
books, pamphlets, manuscHpts, specimens 
and other articles. Up to this time and un- 
til their removal to the State Uouse. tbere 
had been collected and kept in a book case 
in the Cleric's office of the Supreme Court, 
at IndIanai)oIIs, all the articles above named, 
except money, that had been presented to 
die society, conristing of a large nnmber of 
[wmphletB, docnmoita and letters and qnlte 
a nnmber of boolis, some of them of great 
historical value. They were kept there by 
Henry i\ Ooburn, for inspection, but were 
ncTer allowed to be takoa out. 

The mexX meeting was held on the 2Sd 
of Januarj', 1848, On motion of Governor 
Whitcomb, it was resolved that a committee 
be appointed by the chair to apply to the 
General Assembly for authority fw the s»; 
clety to use one of the committee rooms In 
the State Ilonse, for t!ie keeping of their 
boolcs and for the transaction of business of 
ttie society. At tills meeting ttie following 
officers were elected: 

\^-:\r\r- Tlfu'kford, president; n^orge IT. 
iJuuu, John Law and Jeremiah Sullivan, 
vice presidents; Charles W. Cady, corre- 
sponding secretary; James M. Bay, tms> 
Mtvt\ Thomas I<. Sullivan, recording secre- 
tary; and James Whitcomb, James Blake, 
George W. Mears, Henry P. Cobum and 
Joiin B. Dillon, executtve committee^ 

At this meeting Johu B. Dillon and John 
Law were requested to deliver addresses at 
tiie semi-annual and annual meetings of the 
year. 

On the 23d of May, 1S48, John B. Dillon 
addressed the society on "The National De- 
cline of the Miami Indians." In this address 
it appears that the dominion of the Miami 
confederacy extended for a long period of 
time over that part of the State of Ohio 
which lies west of the Scioto river-H»Ter the 
^ whole of Indiana — over the southern part of 
Miohlgan, and over that part of Illinois 
which lies southeast of the Fox and the Illi- 
nois rivers. It wss a great aboriginal na* 



tlott. He demonstrates, in his address, that 
the decline of this great nation was due to 
the use of intoxicating drinks; he makes 
many quotations from private sources and 
from public documents showing the facts. 
He quotes from a letter written by Benjamin 
F. Sttckney. an Indian agent of great ability 
and experience, who resided among them 
for a number of years. In which he says: 

"The great, and. I fear, insurmountable 
obstacle to eivili/jition Is the insatiable thirst 
for Intoxicating liquors that appears to be 
bom with all the yidlow-skln Inhabitants of 
America. And the thirst for gain of the 
citizens of the United States appears to be 
capable of eluding all the vigilance of the 
government to stop the distribution of liquor 
among ttiem. If the whites can not be re- 
strained from furnishing them with spir- 
ituous liquors nor they from the use of them. 
I fear all other efforts to extend to them the 
beueflts of civilization will prove fruitless." 

The next meeting was held on the Slst 
of January, 185S, at which time, Nathaniel 
Bolton, State librarian, addressed the society 
on the early history of Indianapolis and 
central Indiana after their settlement by the 
Whites, from 1820 to 1830. This was a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the people 
in central Indiana, lie gives a grnphic de- 
scription of the appearance of the country; 
of ttie manners ^d customs of the people; 
of the opening up of this region for habita* 
tlon, and of their uncommon efforts to es- 
tablish themselves and families in the wil- 
derness. Many of the prominent men in 
public and private life are mentioned; He 
giv(>s the names of all the first settlers and 
their business, and of all the first officers of 
the courts and of the county. Tills paper 
must ever remain as an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of central Indiana. 

The next meeting was held on the 23d of 
February, 1859. The following officers were 
elected: 

John Law, of iivausville, president; A. B. 
Line, of Franklin conntyi <3eorge tFpfold, of 
Indianapolis, and Hamilton Smith, of Can- 
neltou, vice presidents; James M. Ray, trea.s- 
urer; John B. Dillon, secretary; Calvin 
Fletcher, George W. Mears, John Cobum. 
Addison L. Roach and* Henry 8. Lama, exec^ 
utive committee. 

On the 1th of March, 1859, the Legislature 
appropriated tlie sum of five hundred dollars 
for the purchase of books, maps^ mann- 
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scripts and such other material as may be 
calenUted to throw U^t upon the manners, 
ciiiitoin8» parsuItB and condition of tho 
pioneer Bettlors of this State. 

Soon nft(>r this the executive committee 
made provlsiou (or the httiiig vip of suitable 
rooms for the reeeptlon, proper arrangement 
and preservation of such materials of history 
as may be added to the collection of the 
society by purchase or donation. Circulars 
were Issued to all parts of the State calllni; 
attention to these facts, and asking short 
blOKrapbical sketches of prominent persons, 
and of thf first settlement of the counties, 
including sketches of the first preachers of 
the gospel, first schoolmasters, the men who 
built the first cliui ches and first school 
houses, tlie men who first planted nursuries 
and set out orchards, the proprietors t>f 
towns, the publishers of the first newspapers 
and the first county and township officers. 

The library had been removed from the 
Cleik's office of the Supreme Court, which 
was in the court house yard. In the year 
1848, to the State house and placed In a com- 
mittee room where it was exposed to plunder 
for several years without a custodran. In 
]Sn9 it was removed to the StJite Bauii build- 
iu« lu a liue room, litted up with bookcases 
and placed under the care of Mr. DlUon, who 
took good tare of It till he weut to Wasb- 
ingrton iu 18C2. After this veiT little care 
was taken of the property o£ the society, 
and on the expiration of the occujAncy of 
the State Bank building by the old oflices 
the library and effects were removed to the 
State House and mixed with State lilirary 
books and effects. Of course many valuable 
bo<^ and papers were lost or destroyed. 

The next meeting was on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. 1873. which was als<- alteiMh <l by other 
citizens taking au iuieresi in the society iu 
pursuance of a notice given by the executive 
committee for the purpose of adopting meas- 
ures calculated to place tlie soclely in a con- 
dition wliich \\r>iilfl enable it to carry into 
effect the piniKises for which it was urgau- 
teed. Hon. Ilenry 8. Lane presided, who 
delivered an address relattve to the history 
and olijects of tlie society; be was followed 
by Addison L. lloai-li. .Tolui Col>urn. T. II. 
Lynch, T. A. ileudrick.s, 11. IJ. Carrlngton. 
John L. Campbell. 'J. B. Julian, W. TT. 
Curry and II. F. K<><Mian. At this meeting 
quite .9 numlter of gentlemen became mem- 
bers of the society. 



The next meeting oX the society* was on 
the .2€th of November, 1873, at whtiA time 
certain amendments were reported to tbe 

constitution and by laws, which were adopt- 
ed; the committee on rcor^ranization was 
continued with instructions to report a code 
of by-laws at the next regular meeting. 

Profes.sor John L. Campbell, of Wabaah 
College, then reau a memorial paper upon 
the late Joseph G. Marshall. At this meet- 
ing the fol1o\dng resolution was presented 
by Henry F. Keenan and adopted: 

"Resolved, That the Historical Society of 
Indiana observe witli satisfaction an effort 
toward the restoration to this State of the 
remains of its first Governor, General and 
President, William Henry Harrison, and that 
cordially sympathlz^n^r wltli tliat effort this 
society lends its voice and intlueuce to the 
support of that undertaking." A committee 
was appointed to correspond and if the 
proposition was approved to take charge of 
the removal of tlie remains of President 
Harrison to Indiana, consisting of Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Conrad Baker, Henry S. Lone, 
Henry P. Keenan, Samuel C. WilliOn, B. T. 
Cox, George W. Julian and Addison Xt, 

Roacli. 

The manuscript biographical notice of the 
Ute Judge John Law, prepared by Judgio 
Charles Denby, of EvausviUe, was pre- 
sented by the chairman to the society, which 
was accepted with the tlianks of the society. 

A resolutlfm offered by Daniel Hough was 
adopted as follows: 

'•Resolved. That we earnestly invite all 
cities, colleges, universities or any nther 
educational corporate bodies iu this State, 
that have Issued catalogues or educational 
reports, to present complete files of the same 

to this sncii'ty." 

Ou liie eveiiiiJg of .Noveuiber 26, 1873, rlie 
soclely met at the Meridian street Church. 
Indianapolis, to hear the address of the Hon. 
Ceor^'e \\'. Carr, who was president of the 
rotistitutional conveiition of 1850. who ?rave 
an inieresliug and familiar talk about early 
titttos iu southern Indiana, where he was 
born In (lie year 1807. Tlie Rev. V. C. HolU- 
day tlicii pr.'S(>ated a meniorial sketch of tlie 
late Calvlu Fletclier. The lion. Charles II 
Test was called for, and made some remarks 
concerning early times In Indiana. 

The next meetin;i: \v:i-4 held on the 6th 
day of .lannary. 1^77. at wliich the conf'titii- 
tiou of the society was amended. A resolu* 
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tion was adopted for the appointment of a 
committee to request the county commission- 
ers to set apart for the use of this society a 
room in the new court house at Indianapolis, 
consisting of Messrs. Coburn, Hendriclcs. 
Roach, Dillon and llldenour. This com 
mittee reported on the 6th of February that 
the room would lie set apart for the society. 

On the 14th of February, 1877, Professor 
E. T. Cox delivered an address on archeol- 
ogy, making some important statements rela- 
tive to this subject connected with our own 
State. 

On the 8th of July. 1879, the society met 
for the elet'tlon of a se<.'retAry to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of John B. 
Dillon. William H. II. Terrell was elected. 




W. W. Woollen, 
Pres. Historical Society. 



The next meeting was held on April 8. 
1886. A resolution was adopted providing 
tlint the executive committee lie authorized 
to contract for tl>e publi< ation of papers, un- 
der the auspifcs of the .society. Judge Daniel 
W. Howe was requeste<l to read a pap<*r on 
the laws and (•(»urts of the Northwest and 
Indiana Territories before the society. 

April 17, 1886. tin- society met. The ex- 
ecutive committee reported informally that 
they had accepted a proposition from the 
Ilowen-Merrill ('omi>any tor the publh ation 
of Judgo Howe's pamphlet on "The Laws 
and Courts of Northwest and Indiana Terri- 
tories" at their expense, they to furnish the 
society with one hundred copies and to pay 



ten per cent, royalty on all sales above two 
hundred copies. It was ordered that tlie 
corresponding secretary solicit photographs 
and pictures of the prominent men and 
scenery of the State. 

On June 16, 1886. a motion was adopteil 
requesting John Coburn to <leliver in Sep- 
tember an address on the life and character 
of John B. Dillon, and John H. Holliday was 
requested to prepare for publication the 
Journals of (Jeneral John Tipton, in his pos- 
session, with notes and a sicetch of his life. 

On September 18, 1886, John Coburn de- 
livered an address upon the late John B. 
Dillon, as requested; he also read a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Dillon prepared by Horace 
P. Riddle, which were ordered to be printed 
in the pamphlet series of the society, and 
are to be found in Volume I. Both these 
gentlemen were intimate i)ersonal friends of 
.Mr. Dillon for a long time, and spoke in very 
high terms of his works and character. 

February 16, 1887, the Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, of Michigan, delivered, at the Me- 
ridian street Church, a lecture on "The 
Acquisition of Louisiana." This has been 
considered by those who heard or read it a 
very able paper. At the meeting of July 29, 
1887, the committee appointed to secure a 
room for the society in the State House, re- 
ported that the re<iuest was favorably re- 
ceived, but not definitely acted upon. Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace was re<iuested to address 
the society at its next public meeting on the 
subject of Indiana in the Mexican war. A 
committee was appointed to memorialize the 
Grand Army post.s and regimental associa- 
tions in regard to the preservation of the 
liistory of Indiana troops in the war of the 
Rebellion, and another committee was ap- 
pointed to memorialize the Superintendent 
of Public Instruclion In regard to the condi- 
tion of the township libraries. 

At the meeting on the 2d of April. 1889. 
the committee on legislation reported that 
they had secureil the passage of a bill appro- 
priating two thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of purchasing books for the State 
library during the current year and two 
thousand dollars per j-ear thereafter; this 
net provides for a purchasing board of live 
members, of whom one is to be from this 
society. John II. Wilson was elected to fill 
tlie place. At the meeting on the 26th of 
December, 1889. A. C. Harris as re<iucsted 
to furnish a pai>er on the iiisto.y of internal 
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improvementH in Indiana within six months, 
and W. W. Woollen a paper on the battle of 
Missi88inewa Avithiu twelve months, and 
Daniel \V. Howe a catalogue of the official 
publications of Indiana at any time. On the 
27th of December, 1890, the executive com- 
mittee reported the publication of the "Cata- 
logue of Otliclal Publications," by D. W. 
Howe. This woric has been very carefully 
prepared and is almost Invaluable for refer- 
ence. 

On December 31. 1891. the executive com- 
mittee reported the publication of a pam- 
plilet entitled "The Rank of Charles Osborne 
as an Anti-Slavery Pioneer," by George W. 
Julian. At the meeting of December 29. 
1892, the comuiltteo reported that Professor 
.fohn C. RIdpath had delivered an address on 
the date of the Columbian celebration at 
Indianapolis in October, and the paper was 
ordered to l)e priuteil in the .society's collec- 
tions. On the 28th of December, 1893, the 
executive committee reported the printing of 
three additional publications: No. 7, "The 
Man in Uistory," by Ridpath; No. 8, "Oulata 
uon," by Craig: No. 9. "Reminiscences of a 
.Journey to Indianapolis in 1836," by O. P. 
Ferguson, and "The life of Ziba Foote," by 
Siimuel Morrison, with sketch of Samuel 
Morrison by J. P. Dunn. 

The following ri'solutlou was adopted: 
"Resolved. That a committee be appoint- 
ed to Inquire into the exi>e<liency of procur- 
ing pliotograpidc scenes In and about Indian- 



apolis for the purpose of making exchanges 
of the same for otlier like photographic 
views of other prominent scenes in different 
l)arts of this State, and report also as to the 
probable cost of the same, with a view to 
making a collection for preservation by this 
society; also to inquire Into the matter of 
procuring, without cost, such photographic 
views from all parts of the State for the 
same purpose. 

December 27. 1894. the executive commit- 
tee reported new publications as follows: 
"Old Settlers," by Robert B. Duncan: 
"French Settlements on the Wal>a8h." and 
"Slavery Petitions and Papers," both by 
Jacob Piatt Dunn. Each of these papers 
were prepared with great care and are re- 
plete with valuable information. William E. 
English was requested to furnish his paper 
entitled "A History of Early Indianapolis 
Masonry." December 26, 1895, the executive 
committee reported the publication of Vol- 
ume II of the society's collections in book 
form and of a hi.story of early Indianapolis 
Masonry in pamphlet fonn. It was ordered 
that Volume I be printed, including all the 
material published by the society prior to 
the organization of 1886. John R. Wilson 
was requested to prepare a paper on "The 
Internal Improvement System of Indiana." 

On the 8th of February, 1896, the society 
met on the occasion of the death of its presi- 
dent, Hon. William H. English, which oc- 
curred on the day previous. An appropriate 
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memorial was voXxx^A In tiie mlnnte book of 

the society, and a committee, composed of 
Messrs. Wilson, ITowe aud Duuu, was ap- 
pointed to x^repare a biographical sketch ot 
Mr. Bnsliah, to be published by the society. 

The society met on Tuesday. February 
25, ISSff. The secretary reported that among 
the bequests iu the last will of Mr. Kuglish- 
was one to this society In the smn of twenty- 
five hundred dollars, as follows: **I wUl and 
beqiMath to the Indiana Historical Society 
In perpetual trust twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, to be kept loaned out as provided in 
Item No. % next iirecedlng. The eamtaigs to 
1»e need In aid of defusing the costs of pub- 
lications which may he made by the so- 
ciety." The words of Item No. 2 referred to 
are: "The same, with its unused earnings, 
to be kept loaned out at emrent legal inter- 
est on unincumbered real estate,* In said 
county, of good title, aud worth at least 
double the amount loaned." The treasurer 
reported that the fnU amount bad been paid 
to him, and he was ordered to losn the 
same. 

On December 20, 1897, the secretary re- 
ported the puljllealiou of Volume I of the 
society's publications and No. 2 of Volume 
III. The committee on legislation leported 
fliat GoYernor Matthews had recommended 
nn appropriation to the society for printing 
the executive joiumal of the Territory, but 
ttie Lcgislatme did not act on It The com- 
mittee was continued with Instructions to 
ask the next Legislature for an appropria- 
tion of two thouj?and dollars for publication 
by the society for one yuur and live hundred 
doOani annually thereafter. 

Oi; tic 2l8t of February. 1899, General 
1 '>v. \\allace delivered a lecture before the 
society at Meridian street Church in ludlan- 
apol's on the subject of ^'Indiana In the 
Mexican War,*' largely relating to the con- 
duct of Tndlnnn troops in the hattlo of 
Buena Vista, defendiu^' them from the as 
pereious falsely cast upon tiiem by prejudice 
and partial officers and historians. This 
lecture will be found among the future pub- 
lications of the society and will re<pTire the 
rewriting of many important statements rel- 
ative to the brave men of our State, whose 
conduct has been a subject of slander fw 
half a century. 

In addition to the publietitlons nampd the 
following are to be found in the two volumes 
In print: 



soa 

1. '*The Northwest Territory." "Letter 
of Nathan Dane Concerning the Ordinance 

of 1787." 

2. Governor Patrick Henrys Secret 
Letter of instruction to OoTernor George 
Rogers Clark, Commanding the Expedition 
which Captured from the British what Be- 
came the Northwest Territory." 

8. 

4. 'The Barly BetUemmt of the Miami 
Country," by Dr. Bsra Ferris. 

6. "The I.rfiws and Courts of the North- 
west Territory," by Daniel Wait Howe. 
"Old Settlers," by Robert B. Duncan. 
"French Settlements on the Wabash, by 
Jacob P. Dunn. ''Slavery Petittons and 
Papers," by Jacob P. Dnnn. 

Each one of these papers contains matter 

of great historical value. 

The library of the society consintH of sev- 
eral hundred volumes of official documenta 
and exchanges from other American and 
foreign societies and many pamphlet.s, news 
papers and periodicals, the number of which 
has been largely Increased within a few 
years past 

The Leglslatnre of 1S99 appropriated four 
hundred and fifty dollars annually for the 
publications of the society for the n»t two 

years. 

(The present officers of the society have 
given so much tA tiielr time and laibor to the 
Interests of the society and to the history of 

the State thnt they deserve the thanks of all 
tiie pooplo. Wo append a short Mofrnipliiral 
ttivetch of each of them. — Editor ludiauiau.) 

Mr. William Wesley Woollen, prosldwt 
of ihi" Historical Society. Is well known 
throughout Indiana as a historical writer. 
He was bom In Dorchester, Maryland, June 
21, 1828. He came to Indiana in 1844, and 
when h(> landed at Madison he had but one 
dollar hi the world. Hp soou fouufl oniploy- 
ment as a teacher, and afterwards entered 
Hanover College as a student After leav* 
Ing college he obtained employment In one of 
the county offices and studied law. Ho was 
appointed auditor of the county, to lill a 
vacancy, and was then elected treasurer. 
For a number of years he was engaged In 
banking. He porsoualy kiioAv most <rf the 
prominent men of the Stjite, and some years 
ago published a volume of biographical 
sketches of many of th«n. Few men. if any. 
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Ml the State are as well versed in its history 
as Mr. Woollen. 

General John Cobum is the first vice- 
president. Mr. Coburn is a native of Indian- 
apolis, and for half a century has been one 
of the most prominent and public spirited of 
its citizens. He graduated from Wabash 
<:ollege and entered upon the practice of the 
law In 1849. In 1859 he was elected judge of 
the Common Pleas Court, but resigned the 
position to enter tlie army as colonel of the 
Thirty-third Indiana Regiment At the head 
of this regiment he was engaged in the first 
battle fought on Kentucicy soil, and the first 
battle fought by what was afterward known 
as the Army of the Cumberland. He was 
soon placed in command of a brigade. In 
March, 1863. after a long and desperate con- 
flict with an overwhelming force he was cap- 
lured with his brigade. He remained a pris- 
oner two months, when he was exchanged 
and returned to his command. His brigade 
was one of the noted ones of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and took part In all tlie 
l)attlcs and marches of that army. At the 
close of the war he returned to ludiauapolis 
and waa elected judge of the Circuit Court, 
a place he resigned In a sliort time to take 
Ills seat In Congress, where he remained 
for eight years. In Congiess he was one of 
the leaders on the side of the Republicans, 
and occupied a very prominent position on 
many of the most important comnUtt«'es. 



Ills services on the military committee were 
especially prominent and valuable. 

In 1864 he was appointed Chief .Tustice of 
the Supreme Court of Montana, but was re- 
lieved soon after the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land. He has written a great deal about In- 
diana history, and has taken a prominent 
part in all important State or city matters. 
He has l)een a part of the hlstorj' of the 
State, and especially so of the history of In- 
dianapolis. In whatever public capacity he 
1ms served he has served well. 

Daniel Walte Howe, second vice-president 
of the society, is also a native of Indiana, 
having been born at Patriot. Switzerland 
county, October 24, 1839. In 1850 he re- 
moved to Franklin, In .Johnson county, and 
attended Franklin College, graduating In 
1857. When the civil war came he volun- 
teered in the Seventh Indiana Regiment and 
took part in the first campaign in West Vir- 
ginia. He afterwards became a lieutenant 
and then a captain In the Seventy-ninth In- 
diana, and with it took part in ail its bat- 
tles until he was badly wounded at Kene- 
saw Mountain, June 23. 1864. On account of 
this wound he was honorably discharged 
from the service. Returning home, he en- 
tered upon the study of law, graduating 
from the Law School of Albany. New York, 
in 1867. In 1873 he removed to Indianapolis, 
and in 1876 was elected one of the judges 
of the Sui>erior Court of Marion county. 
That position he held with distinguished 
ability and honor for fourteen years. He 
has always been deeply interested in all 
matters pertaining to Indiana history, and 
has the most complete collection of old his- 
torifnl dofumonts and l»onks in the State. 




Jacob V. Dinn, 
Secretary. 
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The third vice-president of the society Is 
Williain K Kn-rlisli. Mr. English was born 
lu Scott county, Indiana, November 3, 1854, 
lie studied law and for awhile practiced In 
Indlanapolla* bnt aereral jem ago atwo- 
doned practice to devote his time to his 
large business interests. He made an ex- 
tensive . tour of £arope. In 1878 be was 
elected to represent HaiIod county in the 
State Legtelatnie^ and althongfa one of the 
youngest members, became one of the most 
prominent. In 1882 he was elected to Con- 
gress from the Indianapolis district, but de- 
clined a renomlnatlon. He te one of the meet 
active of the citizens of Indianapolis, and 
I» president of the Commercial Club and of 
the Board of Parle Commissioners for the 
city of Indianapolis. He is prominently 
Identified with all important pnhUc mor^ 
ments In Indianapolis, and Is one of that 
city's foremost and most liberal business 
men. He contributes largely to all public 
and charitable enterpriaeBi and has done 
much to ImproTe and beantlfy tiie <»pltal 



cltj* of Indiana. During the Spanish war 
he served in Cuba, as a captain on the staff 
of General Sumner, and was badly injured 
at the battle of San Jnan by the falling of 
his horse. He materially assisted hlB father, 
the late William II. Eufflish, in the prepara- 
tion of his great historical work on the con- 
quest of the territory northwest of the Ohio. 

For many years Jacob Piatt Dunn has 
be^ the secretery of the society, and to him 

Is due much that tbe society has accom- 
plished. He is a native of Lawrpnceburg, 
Indiana. He was educated in the public 
Bchoohi of Indianapolis and at Barlham Od- 
lege, graduating from that institution. He 
early disclosed a bent toward historical 
studies, and hae written two worlds of great 
Table— A hisioiy of Indian massacres, and a 
hietory of Indiana. He has for seToral years 
been editor of the Indianapolis Sentinel, and 
has written many Important political pam- 
phlets. He takes great interest In every- 
thing appettaliyng to the history of the 
State. 



THE DEATH OP MAJOR HENLEY. 



After the retreat from Long Island, and 
while the American army was stationed at 
Hailem Hdghts, the Bngllsh had poeseasloa 
of a small Island at the month of the HMem 

river, near Hurl Gate, In the East river, 
which was covered by one of their ships of 
war. From this ship, on the twenty-second 
day of September. 1776, two seamen deserted 
and went to the qwirters of General Heath. 
Upon being examined they stated that the 
cannon had been removed from the island 
to the frigate, and that but a few men, 
with a nnmber of officers, and a large quan- 
tity of provisions and storee, remained fliere 
at tliat time. On receiving this information 
a surprise of the island was determined 
upon, and three flat-bottomed boats were at 
once prepared for the purpose, each boat to 
carry two hundred and forty mra. They 
were nnder the command of OoL Jackson, 
Major Logan and a major whose name is not 
known. At the favoniljlo opi)ortunity they 
floated down the Harlem river at niglit, and 
with the tide, with tiie hope of arriving at 
their destination about the break of day. 
Major Henley, who was mortified at be- 



ing excluded from the enterprise, applied to 
Gen. Heath for the privilege of accompany- 
ing l&e eiq^tlon as a volnnteer» whi^ with 
some rdnetanee was granted. Says the 
biographer of Major Henley: 

"Perhaps of the many young and gallant 
spirits who then crowded to fight beneath 
the banners of llber^, none were more 
ardent In her eanae. or more amiable w bet* 
ter loved by his contemporsxlea tiian was 
Major Henley. Yonng, eoumgeons, aspiring 
and sanguine in the cause of his native 
country, he considered no duty too arduoiis, 
no deprivation too great, no suffering too 
severe, in assisting her advancement to Inde- 
pendence." 

A couple of hours after midnight the 
boats received their complement of meu, and 
were proceeding slowly down the narrow 
and winding creek. There was no light to 
guide them on their way, save that which 
issued from the briplit stars of hi aven. shin- 
ing from its broad spread canopy. There 
was no voice nor whispering to break tiie 
perfect Stillness of that hour, and the rip* 
pUngs caused by the prows of the boats 
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passing through the water was all tlie indica- 
tion of their ranking any progref?s. They had 
nearly gained the scene u£ their operations, 
whem lol a» they coiMldtted fhanielyw ae- 
eure from any aniioyatice* and all thiug^ 
promising thp 1:pst success to the under- 
taking, they were .hailed from the Shore by 
one of the American sentinels. 

"Stopr cried he, *'or I wlU flrer 

Tlila fUthfol aentfnel liad not, imfortim- 
ately, been Informed of the expedlfltm. ThBSf 
replied from the boats: 

"We are friends!" 

Be repeated bis challenge, and aaid: 

**Y<fa must sti^ and come to the sluwe.*' 

"Hush! We are friends," said fhey ftom 
the boats, "keep silence." 

This interruption occurred opposite the 
point where Gen. Heatti was to atand a 
apeetator of the attack npon the Island. 
Ifajor Henley seein;^ ttie general and several 
officers there, leaped irom the boat Into the 
water, which was some feet deep, and 
waded to the shore, and In an instant was 
before binu 

"Sir, will it dor said he» taking the gen- 
eral hy the itnnd. 

••I see nothing to the contrary." 

'^Theu, sir. it shall do." answered the 
major In an emphatic manner, at tiie tame 
time shaking tfie general smartly by the 
hand. In a moment he was on board the 
boat atratn. He hnd no sooner seated him- 
self than a command was given to the oars- 
men to proceed. 

"PuU away for your lives!" 

The sentinel heard the order. prc<?euted 
Ids piece and fired, but without il oin.^ uny 
Injury. Early dawn was just lighting up the 
horlson when they reached the Island, the 
predae moment they had Intended. The boat 
in which were tlie offlcors hindod. The two 
seconds in command wero to spring from 
tlie boats, one on each side, and lead on the 
troops from the other two boats, which were 



to laud each side of the first The enemy'* 
guards clinrged them on their gaining shore, 
having been appraised of the attaclc by the 
discharge of the aentlndi'e mnSket, biat wcve 
Instantly driven back. Owing to aome nn- 
accountablo misunderstanding, or something 
that deserves a iess honorable designation, 
the -men in the other two boats, instead of 
Joining tfiem, lay at a dittanoe firom the 
shore, Irresolnte and inactive. The Biitlah* 
observing thnt the Americans were not sup- 
ported, returned warmly to the charge; while 
the latter, finding themselves deserted, and 
Ck>L Jackson having received a shot in his 
leg, returned to their boat 

Th^ lost fonrteen of thdr nomber, and, 
painful to relate. Major Henley, who had 

proved himself most active in this unfortun- 
ate affair, while petting over the side of the 
l>oat. was shot through the heart by a mus- 
ket balL He gave one ahrlll err, and letting 
some two or three feet from nhen he stood, 
fell dead among his comrades^ covering 
them with his blood. 

Thus fell a brave and gallant soldier. He 
had Just entered into manhood, with a ro- 
bust health and strong arm, and had U 
pleased ttie great Disposer for him to have 
ciMitlnued for a longer period upon the stage 
of life he would, probably, from his early 
promise, have boen a theme of eulogj- iiud 
admiration, iiis body was consigned to the 
dust with mlUtaty honors, and the soldiers 
who gathered around the lemalna of Uielr 
much loved comrade wept at hla untimely 
falL 

The success of tlie expedition in whicli he 
was engaged would have been very probable 
had only one of their otiier boats landed, but, 
in the opinion of all concerned, the two 

would have Insured the full execution of tho 
whole plan. Tlie delimiuents were arreste<i 
and tried by court-martial. One of the cap- 
tains was cashiered. 
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A WONDERFUL DOG. 



At a meeting of a small olos?^ fommunioo 
private Uterary club in New lork city last 
week the dog, hte Intelllgenoe and tbe pomt- 
bility of bis bavlng an imm«rtal son], and 
thuH being aUe to inliedt eternal life with 
hi^ master, which many of the tribes of 
North Ameiican Indians believe, was touched 
npon. One of those present told the follow* 
tug stwy. flie trath of wblcb abe Touched 
for: 

"Thp- Incident T am about to tell you of 
laappeneil some time ago. The dog's mn<^f('r 
is dead, and In all reasonable probabllltj tlie 
dog la, too. Tbe late Captain Aldan, an offi- 
cer atationed at West Point MHltaiy Acad- 
emy, owned a small pet dog, of the terrier 
breed. The captain was obllgpfi to fro to 
Plattsburg. It was before the railioaU was 
built, and* tii conrBO, be went by boat Tbe 
dog, gently fmt flrmly, tnalatad npon aeeom- 
panying the captain, and, after some good- 
natured protestations, the master gave in 
and the dog trotted along at his heels down 
to the ateamer landing and w«it aboard* 

"After flOToral daya— It might haye been a 
week— Mrs. Alden was one day astonished to 
see the dog run Into the room In which she 
was sitting reading. Although she did not 
expect bar bnaband In aoon. she assumed 
that aome unexpected oTeat bad broogbt 
him home, and she went on with her read- 
ing, simply stopping a few seconds to pat 
the dog on tbe head and bid him welcome. 

^Qt the dog would have none of this. Ue 
had an important meoeage to dellTer, and 
there was no time for an exchange of com- 
pliments. Hp difl not seem able to make his 
wishes inidt I sfnod. This vexed hiui. He 
g^w iuji»utieut, barked snappishly and 
tagged at bia mistreta'a dieaa. Finally Bfra. 
Alden said, 'What do you wantf and arose 
from her chair. 

"Tliis was evidently a start in the right 
line, but the dog kept on barking, whining, 
and tugging at bis miatrettf'a akirta. Mrs. 
Alden said, *I presume, sir, tiiat yon have 
some good reason for wanting me to do 
something that you understand, but that I do 
uot I.«ad on, and I will follow.' The dog 
trotted Macly out of the house, and headed 
toward tbe postofflc^ but kacptaig a good eye 
oa bia mistress tbe while. 



"At the general delivery window Mrs. Al- 
den asked for their mail, and got one letter 
that bad itut anlYed. It was written and 
mailed at Plattsburg at tbe dictation of her 
husband, who said that he was quite 111 and 
wished li«^r to come to him at once. Now. 
tbe most remarkable part of the whole af- 
fair Is that tiHe captain, who bad been taken 
suddenly and dangerously 111, had aaid that 
unlesa be could get his wife at his bedside 
before many days he felt that hr sliould die, 
at tlie same time commanding the person 
who wrote the letter not to put It too strong, 
because be knew that in Ibia case bis wife 
would suffer auidi great anxiety on tbe Jour- 
nay. 

"Mrs. Alden went to her husband, nursed 
him, and, although he is dead now, I am hap- 
py to say that ttom tiiat lUness be recovered. 
Will you beUeve me, that sagacious dog had 

started on the Journey back to "West Point 
on his own account, f'vpry one. no doubt, 
who saw him, assumiug that he belongetl 
to aome one else. But the greatest wonder 
of all is that tbo dog bad lo diaage boats— 
at Albany, I think. At any rate, he made 
the change all right and proudly ushered 
Ids mistress into the presence of her sick 
husband. 

**If that dog did not underatand that bia 

master was dangerously ill and wanted to 
see his wife; If be was not charged with 
anxiety that something might prevent his 
mietress getting tbe letter aa aoon aa it ar- 
rived, how do you account for bia taking 
cli.-irrrp of the affair himselft Of coime tlie 
dog had gone to the postofflce many a time 
with his master, and I haven't any doubt 
that when he heard these letters read aloud, 
be condemned, aa severely aa bia loving, 
loyal, dog heart would let him, the wonies 
that mortals give themselves over the gauds 
and vanities of life, and congratulatfd him- 
self upon being a dog and having the good 
sense to enjoy gnawing a bone. 

"There can be no question about a dog 

understanding a great deal of the language 
that he hears dally spoken about him. You 
can bid a Frenchman's dog 'Go out!' till 
doomsday and he won't mind you even a 
little bit, but just you say to bim 'Ya fen, 
vltel* and watch bim do ttie sneak act" 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE 

(Written, after aedng Millet's wodd^fRmoiw painting, by SIdwIn Marktam.) 
"God made man in His images In tiie Image of God made He him.**— Geneeli. 



Bowed by the weiglrt of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gaaea on the gronnd. 

Tlae emptiness of ages In bis face, 
And on bis baclc the burden of tbe world. 
Who made kirn dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grievea not and that nerreir 
hopee. 

Stolid aud stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened nnd lot down this bmtal jaw? 
Whose was the hand tiiat slanted t>acl£ this 
brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? 

Is this the Itilng the Lord God made and 
gave 

To liave dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heaTens 

for power; 
To feel tiie pasaloa el Bteratty? 
Is this the I>ream He dreamed who shaped 

the suns 

And pillared Ibe bhu' firuiamont with llgrbt? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape mote terrible than this— 
More tongued wrai censure of the worUPa 

blind proed — 
More filled with signs and portents for the 
soul — 

More fraught with menace to the unlTerse. 

What j?ulfs l)ptT^-eon him and the somphiinl 
Slave of tlie wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato aud the swing of Pleiades? 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song. 



The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering agee 

look; 

Time's tragedy Is In that aching stoop; 
Through this dread sliape humanity be- 
trayed, 

Plundered, protened and disinherited^ 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A jHTOteet that is also prophecsr. 

O masters, lords and rulers in ail lands, 
la thla the faAndiwork you give to God, 
This monstioas thing dlatortad and sonl- 

quonchcd? 

How will you over stralp-htcn this aiiape; 
Touch it again with immoruiiity; 
Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Bebulld In It the music and the dream; 

Make right the Immemorial Infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, ineradicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in ail lands. 
How will the Future I'eclcon with, this Man^ 
How answer Ids brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 

world? 

Uow will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings — 

With those who shaped him to the thing 

he Is — 

When those who shaped him to the thing 

God 

Intended bim to be? 

After the silence of the centuries. 
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THE FAY OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
BMT8. 



It Is to be regretted that a number of 
County GonncUa have attempted to place the 
miinber of days for wbicb tho County Super- 
intendent should receive pay at a Toy low 

figure. No one thing has done so mtich (o 
build up and unify our great common-school 
system as tbe law providing for County Sti- 
perlntendents. To do his work woU, and If 
he does not do it well it bad better be left 
undone entirdj-, 1ih will bo rpquired to pnt in 
about all his time from one end of the year 
to the other. Some of the County Councils 
bare placed the nomber of days at 180, while 
others have gone a little l>etter. A man fl: 
for County Superintendent can not divide 
his time L>etween two voeations n yenr, nnrl 
it is a waste of money to employ a poor »u- 
perintendent at any price. H« should be paid 
enoogli Ko that he can alTord to give all his 
time to his public dutit s. Ho should be paid 
a stipulated salary and not limited to nny 
special number of days. He Is elected for a 
term of four yesrs and ougbt to gi^e all bis 
time and all bis talents to the school work. 
That he enn not do if he is only paid for a 
part of the year, and compelled by the neces- 
sities of the case to hunt some other occupa- 
tion for tbe remaining months. He can not 
always find tlmt otlier occupation, aud If he 
eoiild, if he prive.s liis thoughts tooue business 
for live or six months lu a yeai*. and to au- 
otber for the remainder of the time be in a 
great measure disqualifies himself for either. 
The chlldreu are eutiilcd to have tlie best 
text-books that can be obtained, and tbe best 



teachers, and to complete the system the best 
talent as County Superintendent If they get 
lees than these the puUlc suffers. Pay for 

good ability and then demand that ability, 
and its application, should be the motto, and 
not any pitiful plea of economy. Do not re- 
form backwards. 



WORKINGS OV THB NBW ItAWS. 

The new laws in regard to the method 
of transacting county and township bust' 
ness have gone into effect Tbe rnmta from 

the various counties show that the county 
councils have, as a rule, ctit the appropria- 
tions very largely. The trustees have fared 
better, but In the some of the townships 
large reductions have been made. The party 
papers of tlie State have been quick to 
herald all these cuts as being in the line of 
reform, and to pronounce that the laws are 
working admiraUy and are ^Tlng the great* 
est satisfaction. It is too soon yet to give 
a pronounced opinion upon the laws. If the 
reductions made prove to be, as some of 
them are Ukely to do, so great that the Imal' 
nesa of the pnblfe can not be satlafRctorUy 
transacted, they will not be reform measures 
in any sense of tbe word. From the sweep- 
ing reductions made it looks as if the coun- 
cils hare been Impressed with the Idea that 
they were appointed for tbe sole purpose 
of cutting down appropriations and have not 
fully studied the subject before tbem. 

The clamor was so great btf(«e the Legis- 
lature that It Infected tibe people more or 
less, and many of those appointed on the 
councils and advlson,' boards have felt that 
they would not give satisfaction and show 
their seal for reform unless they did cut 
right and left That was not the Intention 
of the laws. T!ic laws were made tn prevent 
oxtrnvairance and waste and not to cripple 
the public service In auy way, A few years 
ago Congress got an economical fever, and 
so pared the appi-opriations for expenses of 
the courts and the postoffice in some of the 
larger cities that great injury to the public 
service was the result At one time In Indl* 
anapolls the postoitice appropriation for 
lijrhts was exhnnsted before the year was 
out. and as the iiostinaster was not permit- 
ted to incur Uelit, or uuticiptite Uie appripria- 
tion, tbe public suffered, and he was com- 
pelled to supply lamps at ^is own expense 
to prevent a much greater crippling of the 
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8ervlc(». At another time the courts all over 
the country bad to close because the appro- 
prlBtltm for Juries wm exlurairtied. llaiiy 
priaoneri had to be kept In Jail for aeveral 
months, awaltlnpr :i trial, and kept at tile 
expense of the Koverumeut, 

Not many years ago the Indiana Legisla- 
taie, over the protest of the Governor and 
Auditor of State, reduced the tax levy. 
Those two officers furnished figures to show 
that tlie levy would not produce money 
enough to carry on the State government, 
but the Legislature would not listen to them. 
The result was a deficit for several years, 
and the State was compelled to Iwrrow 
about 12,500,000 and pay interest ou it for 
several yeais. That false economy of the 
Leclslatnre cost the tszpayers In the end 
more than a million dollars paid out In the 
way of interest. The counties and townships 
may iiave a similar experience. It will re- 
anire a year or two before the real w<NrlElngs 
of the two laws can be fully seen. In some 
counties and townships the boards liave 
dealt in a liberal spirit, and it may prove 
that ia aU the reductions the boards bare 
acted wlsdy. The people will await the re- 
sult when the books are balanced at the end 
of the year. 



Mr. George B. WUson, superintendent of 
the Bchooli of Dubois county, has Just Issued 

the most complete .sohool manual we have 
seen. It \'< full of valuable information for 
teachers, pupils and parents. It is small in 
stse» but encyclopedic In its amount of valu- 
able Information. It is not to be wondered 
at that the schools of Dubois county rank 
among the models. 



At the recent meeting of the institute In 
Swltxorland county Hon. .T. E. Wiley deliv- 
ered an address in which he admlnl.*«tered 
a deserved rebuke to those who still attempt 
to sneer at Indiana. The Indlanian takes 
Kreat pleasure In reprinting a part of his 

address, and commends it to the carefnl 
reading of all Hoosiers. If Mr. Wiley could 
be imlueed to visit every couuty in the Stale 
a greet work would be accomplished. 



The executive committee of Ihe Indiana 
state Teachers' Association has Invited Prof. 
J. W. Carr, superintendent of the Anderson 
schools, to prepare and read a paper before 
its annual session during the holiday week 



this year. The committee assigned this 9M 
the subject of his paper: 

"How can we interest tlie people and 
bring about a more thorough, systsmatlc 
and compreben^ve study of the History of 
Indiana?" 

Prof. Carr hai> couseuted to write the 
paper, which is proof of an able one and one 
in ev«ry respect wortiiy the cattse and the 
Association. The eitiaens of Indiana will 
look forward to this paper with much in- 
ter^t. 



That the trustees throughout the State 

are^ as a rule, taking sik li w deep Interest 
in provldlnsr Wu^ h<-}i<)o1s of their township 
with needed books of reference. Is an evi- 
deiKie that the schools of Indiana are on the 
upograde. Possibly perfection will never be 
reached, but the schools can closely near the 
goal If trustees and teachers work In hnv- 
mony to that end. Il-oper reference books 
are as necessary to make a good sdioot as 
desks, blackboards and maps. 



The meetings of the old settlers in the 
various counties this year were of far more 
tJmzi ordinary interest Thm ought to be 
smne way provided for the preservatloa of 
the proceedings of these annual gatherings 
of the old people. They will form the data 
from which the future history of the State 
is to be written. Oounty commissioners 
could do no more valuable work than to 
make an appropriation for this puipcse. 



The Northern Indiana Historical Society 
Itas Just issued among its pubUcations a 
pamphlet on the glacial action in northern 

Indiana and southern Michigan. It is a 
valuable contribntion. The Society is doing 
most excellent work and it onsyht to receive 
the hearty co-operation of the i)«ople <rf tlie 
wh<rte State. 



The Xorfhcm Indiana Normal College at 
Valparaiso has a larger Ust of students this 
year than ever before. It deeervedly stands 
at the head of the nonnal Institutes of the 
country. 



The November number of The Indiauian 
will contain a sketch of Wabash county. It 
will be illustrated by scenes taken from the 
county and will be of great Interest. 
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All colleges of the State begin tbeir new 
school year with an increased attendance 
and interest. The reports from Culver MiU- 
tarr Imtftnte show- fh&t flid Academy It 
growing most npldly In public £kTor. It Is 
fast becoming one of the great Inttltatloiis 
of learning in Indiana. 



Every toirasblp ought to have Its local 
htstoflcal aodetj for the collection and pres- 

ervation of local hlstorj* and for general 
history study. The public sc!iool tmchera 
ought to take this matter lu iiaud. They 
are better qnallfled for the work than othets, 
and are, or ought to he^ deeply Intsieeted 
In it 



THE TRAVKLINU l^IBliARIES. 

The Lttirary CommlaBlon has perfected ita 
plan for tte traT^g llbzarlea, and hare 

divided Its purchases into thirty-four 
Ubrnrles. Care and judgment have been used 
in purchasing the booths, and excellent judg- 
ment haa been displayed In the dlvtaloii into 
Ubrattos. Uliiarlsa ftam 1 to SO, indualTe^ 
arc diversified; Nos. 21 and 22 are devoted 
to Hue arts; Nos. 23, 24 and 25, to music; 
Nofl, 26 and 27, to literature; No. 28, to Eng- 
lish history; No. 39, to French history; Noe. 
80 and SI, to American history, and Nos. 82, 
33 and 34, to Indiana history and literature. 
The following is a list of the books con- 
tained in the last three librarled: 
LIBRARY NO. 82. 
(Study^Indlana History and Utstatore.) 

Indiana EUsliorlcal Society Publications, 
Vol. I 

iTi liana Historical Society Publications, 

Vol. II. 

History of Ylnoennee. ham. 

Early Trials and Sketches. Smith. 
The Indiana Soldier, Vol. I. Merrill. 
The Indiana Soldier, Vol. II. ilerriU. 
Personal Recollections, Vol. I. Thompson. 
Feraonal Reoollectlone,VotlI. Thompson. 
Later Speeches. Julian. 
!>own Our Way. .Tudah. 
My Summer in the Kitchen. Morrison. 
Selections from Lucian. Brown. 
Poems. House. 

The Cabin in th«' f 'l. :iT•l^.^^ Parittf. 
LIRKAKY NO. 33. 
(Study— Indiana History and Literature.) 

Conquest of tbe Northwest, Vol. I. Eng- 
lish. 



Conquest of the Northwest; ToL II. Bng* 

llsh 

iiLstory of Indiana. Dillon. 
lUographical Sketches. Woollen. 
Life of O. P. MMTton, Vol. L Fonlke. 
Life of O. P. Morton, Vol. II. Foulke. 
Life of T. A. Hendricks. Holcombe and 
Skinny. 

War Papers. Indiana Oommandery Loyal 
Legion, Yd. I. 

iristory of Fort Wayne. Brice. 
An Idyl of the Wabash. Nicholas. 
Miscellaneous Writings. Harding. 
One Way Bound the World. Sweetser, 
Driftwood. Pfrlnuner. 
Laat Poems. BIddle. 

LIBRARY NO. 34. 
(Study — Indiana History and Ldtorature.) 
History of Indiana, YoL L Smlfh. 
History of Indiana, Vol. U. Smith, 
nistory of Education In Indiana. Boone* 
The Battleship Indiana. Gasaard. 
Forty Years of Oratory, VoL I. Voorbees. 
Forty Tears of Oratory, VoL II. Vooiliees. 
Indiana's BoH of Honor, VoL I. Sterol' 
son. 

Indlaoa's BoU of Honor, VoL II. Steven- 
son. 

Men and Measurea d Half a Cfentnry. 
McOuUocta. 

Muriel Howe. Teal. 
Literary Art Noble. 
Short Flights. NicholsoQ. 
Along the Bosphorus. Wallaee. 
Poems. Bolton. 



By Rome unaccountable accident, in the 
historical slcetch of Carroll county, in the 
September number, in spealdng of the 
schools of Ddphi, a patagrqih refcnlng to 
the admirable work of Prof. A. W. Dunkle, 
\^■hen he ^vns In charge of the schools, was 
left out. It was In the copy, in the proof, 
but failed to show up in the printed page. 
Mr. Dunkle was <Hie of those who did much 
to raise the schools of Delphi to ttieir present 
high grade. 



Every boy In Germany, from the crown 
prince to the meanest subject, is obliged to 
leam some useful trade. 

There are three varieties of tlie dug that 
never bariis— the Australian dofe. the Bgyp* 
tian shepherd dog and "lion-beaded" dog of 
Thibet. 
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Tbe natives of central Africa kQl twins 

as soon ns thpy are bom nnd force the 
mother either to klU herself or become an 
outcast 

Of the Vatican's 11,000 rooms. Pope Leo 
lias reserred for hla personal nse only three 
—a small parlor, a little dining room' and a 

bedroom. 

Canada lacks only 237.000 square miles to 
be as large as the whole continent of 
Europe; It Is nearly thirty times as large as 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Is 300,000 
square miles larger than the United States. 

Jerusalem is now nothing but a shadow 
of the magnificent city of ancient times. It 
is alMiDt thc«e miles in clienmfsraicet and Is 
situated on a rocky monntain. 

The cheapest postal service in tiie world 
is that of .Tapan, where for two sen — atK)ut 
seven-tenths of a penny— letters are con- 
veyed all over the empire. 

Among tiie Parsees a murders Is pun- 
ished wifli ninety stripes on his hare back:, 
while a master who neglects his dog reeelTes 

two hundred stripes. 

It is cstlmatetl that there are |1. 000,000 
worth of coppers — penuies, half-peuuies a^id 
fartitilng*— in drenlation; that is, roughly 
speaking, 4,406% tons of copim. 

The Anglo-Indian Empire contains only 
125,489 s(iiiare miles in Europp. bnt it has 
2,248,476 in Asia, 2,625,616 in Africa, 3,665,823 
in America and 3»209,781 in Oceanlca. 

The CterSQppa Falls, on the SharaTattl 
river. In South Kanara, India, are larger 
and more magnlflrent than Ni isnra. The 
water makes a eleiir drop of S30 feet. 

The Belgians are an eminently cummer- 
ciai people. In Antwerp ten traveUng com- 
mercial scholarships of three years' dura- 

tiou, with an aunuul income of $1,000, are 
4iven to students who most deserve such 
opportunllles. 

The largest mass of imh rock salt in the 
world lies under the province of Gallcia, 
Hungary. It is known to be 660 mlles long. 
20 broad and 250 in tiiickness. 



The foreigner can most always count ou 
being Justly treated by the Japanese shop- 
lieeper. Except In certain industrial con- 
cerns in the ti-caty ports owned by foreign- 
ers there is rarely to be found a foreigu 
executive head to a business. 

In Nelson, New Zealandt If you use the 

telephone yon must not give the number: 
you must uame the party you want and tho 
exchange girl will cheerfully lell you wheth- 
er he Is In or out; If hitt«r, vhtte he is and 
when he will be back. 

The laborers on the sewage farms near 
Berlin hnvo to work seventeen hours a day 
and receive $11 a month, besides field pro- 
duce. Their dwellings are said to be in a 
frightful condition. In* some cases a ^ngle 
room !s occupied by four or five married 
couplee. 

In France the officer wears his uniforiu 
on every possible occasion. Here in the 
United States he takes it off whenever he is 

not on duty, and in Washington army unl 

forms are seldom seen, even In the War I)e 
fiartmettt, while they are, indeed, rare on tlie 
streets. 

France In war has 1.000 soldiers to 15,407 

iDhabit.nnts; Germany In war hag 1,000 sol 
diors to 17,427 inhabitant: Great Britain in 
war has 1.000 soldiers to 73,413 inhabitants. 
While under the House bill, during the late 
war. the United States provided for only 
1,000 soldiers to aboQt 791.000 inhabitants. 

It is customary among Kaffir tril>es whm 
trouble is brewing amongst themsel Ves or 
With white races, to skin oxen alive in order 
to ascertain which side will win. A white ox 
represents the Dutch, re<i the English and 
blacit till' natives. Whkhever lives the long- 
est Is assuiiicd lo pui tend tlie victor in battle. 

The American bridge is flnging its majos- 
tlc spans and arches across the rivers of 
many lamls— Ejrypt. Siberia. Japan, China. 
iVru and othorj*- jitnl a srroup of twenty six 
iilvilled American builders has Just <lcparted 
for Rangoon. British India, where an Ameri 
can com{»any lias one of Its constructions in 
progi'ess. 
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HISTORICAL AND PICTURESOUE INDIANA, 

WABASH COUNTY. 



In 1818 the government made a treaty 
with the tribes of Indians, in In- 
diana, in which the Re<lmeu cwied 
to the govenunent a large section of 
land, being more tban one-tblrd ot 
the whole State. This cession embrat 1 11 
that part of the State lying nortli of the ces- 
sions prior to and Including that of 1809, ex- 
cept a aoAElI part al«Mig the nortbeni bowid* 
anr Una. Tbla was called tbe New PurehaBe, 
and by that name was known to all the early 
settlers. The eml^ri'nnt's wagon was sure to 
be turned toward the New Purchase, and 
bomee therein were eagerly sought after. In 
1820 tblB great cession was divided Into two 
conntiep. one rnllfHl I)tl:i\van>. after th(» 
famous tribe of Indians, un<l t!u> otlicr NV,i 
bash, after the stream that waierfd it. Tlie 
eriginal IVabash county Incladed what are 
now Fountain. Warren, Montgomery, Tippe- 
canoe. Hendricks. Boono. Clinton. Carroll. 
"White. Pulaski. Cas.s, Wai»ash and Ilunting- 
tou counties. When the cession was granted 
several birge reservations were made wltbln 
Its houndaiies. (or several Individual chief- 
tains or b.mds. Ono of rho<!o rnservaf ions in- 
cluded Upton and Howard ctHiniles. another 
a part of Cass, and another a part of what 
Is now Wabash. The flrst settlers found 
dieir homes along the western limits of this 
cession, but they crrfidually crept along from 
Fountain to Montgomery, and then to CUu- 
toQ and Carroll, then on to what is now Wa- 
bub county. It was not until 1827 that the 
flnt white man made hlM home In what Is 



now Wabash eonnty. bnt he was by no 
II. cans tlif first whitf luau who had traveled 
liiruugli it. From 1689 Canadian ti'appei'S 

had been going up and down the Wabash 
river In search of trade with the Indlaus. 

This trade was Interrupted for several years 
by tlie irruptions of the fierce and bloody 
Iroquois, who drove the Z^liamls and the 
Other tribes to nihiols, but In 17U the Iro- 
quois were drivra back eastward and the 
>fiami8 once more entered upon the posses- 
siou of the lands tliey had held so long. 
Then the voyages of tbe trappers became 
more frequent They crosssd the lake to the- 
mouth of the Alaumee, then paddled up fbat 
stream to the junction of the St. .Joseph and 
St. ^lai-y. Their canoes were then carried 
across tbe portage to Little river, from 
whence they floated to the Wabash and then, 
on down. These voyages were especially 
fr< qu)Mit after the establishment of poets at 
Quia tenon and Vincennes. 

Wabash county was a favcHite home of 
the Itedmen. There many of their vilUiges- 
were lo<-at(Mi The Wabash. Eel, Mississinue- 
wa and Salainonic rivers furnished fish and 
iH'avers. and ti«e forests were full of game. 

in making cessions to the government It 

was this section they regretted leaving more 
llian al! otlicrs'. Tlu-y dunt; to It, and nearh' 
uU their reservations were in this part of the 
State. Many of the original owners lived 
sud died on their reservations, long after the 
wlilte man had become their neighbors, and 
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Falls of Charlky Crkkk. 

<Hiite n numbor of thoir descendnnts still live 
ill Miami and Wabash counties. lu 1826 an 
other treaty was made with the Miamis and 
Pottawattamies. the latter tribe laying claim 
to Rome of the land held by the Miamis. Hy 




A Favokite RivKH Road. 



this treaty the Miamis ceded to the govern- 
ment all their claim to lands in Indiana 
lying north and west of the Wabash and 
Maumee rivers, except six small tribal and 
a number of Individual grants or reserva- 
tions. This treaty was made at a conference 
of the commissioners witli the chiefs of the 
tribe on the site of what is now the town of 
Wnlmsh. From time to time the tribal and 
litdividual reservations have all been ceded. 
o.\<*«'i)t one tlmt was originally made by the 
treaty of 1838 to Me-to-sln-la's band. By a 
treaty of 1840 the government agreed to con- 
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Wabash Water Tower. 

vey tills tmct to Me-shln-go-me-sia, a son of 
Me-to-sin-ia, In trust for the band. By act 
of Congress this reservation was partitioned 
among the moml>er8 of the band, sixty-three 
in number, and patents issued to each of 
tliem in 1872. As soon as the treaty of 1826 
was made the land was surveyed and placed 
upon the market, for settlement The next 
year the tirst tract in what is now Wabash 
county was entereil. and the settlement of 
tlie county l>egan. Me to-sin-ia died at the 
age of eighty, and Me-ahln-go-me-sia lived to 
the age of ninety-eight. 

In 1780 a Frenchman by the name of Ia 
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Dalme had an ambition to emulate General 
•George Rogers Clark. It had been one of the 
alms of Clark to capture not only Vincennes 
and Kaskaskia, but the post at the head of 
Maumee and then Detroit. He succeeded at 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes, but could not 
raise the soldiers to make an effort on the 
•other two places. \a Balme raised a few re- 
cruits at Kaska.skia and was joined by a 
few more at Vincennes. With these he be- 
^n his march for the post at the head of 



restless, and several marauding expeditions 
were sent out. Those on the MIssisslnnewa 
claimed to be friendly, but it became known 
that they were acting in harmony with the 
hostiles, and it was determined to punish 
them. About the middle of December of 
that year Colonel Campbell was placed in 
command of a number of troops at Dayton, 
Ohio, and ordered to push rapidly forward to 
the Indian villages and destroy them. On 
the 17th he reached the first village, sur- 
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the Maumee. He passed through Wabash 
county, and was met with kindness by the 
Indians at their villages on tlie Mississinne- 
wa. He captureil the iM>st plundered the 
traders and retire<l a short distance and 
went Into camp. That night the Indians at- 
tacke<l him and destroyed him and nearly 
all his band. When the war broke out in 
1812 between the United States and Great 
Britain the Indians in Indiana became very 



prised and destroyed it. killing a number of 
warriore and capturing a number of prison- 
ei*s. He pushed rapidly on to the other vil- 
lages and destroyed three of them, togetlier 
with a large amount of corn and other sup- 
plies tlie Indians had laid up for winter use. 
One of the villages destroyed was in Wabash 
county. After destroying the villages he re- 
turne<l to the site of tlie tirst village cap- 
tured and went into camp. That night his 
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(•amp was furiously assailed by the Indians, 
l»ut tliey found him preparetl for them, and 
tliey were defeate<l. retivatlng so hastily that 
they left fifteen of their dead behind them. 
The whites lost several kille<l and wounded, 
and nearly all their horses. This battle was 
fought in Grant county, just over the Wa- 
bash line. 

Pioneers followed each other into Wabash 
conntj" In rapid succession, after the land 
was once opene<l for settJeiueut. The In- 
dians were still tliick in tltat section, and 



of the State It was many years before any 
attempts were made to open roads, niore^ 
than to blaze a path throuierh the wilderness, 
but the llrst settler's cabin had hardly been 
erected in Wabasli county when the 
question of road building was agi- 
tutcil. It was many miles to mill, 
many miles to where supplies could l>e ob- 
tained and means of communication were 
neopssarj'. At first supplies were obtainetl by 
tlie means of lieelboats or pirogues. The 
latter wt^-e .simply iarire (•an<»es and could 
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The Old Covkred Bridge on the W.\b.ash. 



tmding with them was a great inducement 
to mercliauls. I'nder tlit» treaty by which 
tlicy had ceded their claims to tlic land thej* 
Iiad the right to remain for several years 
before finally talvlng their «lei)arture. They 
had mingled witli the wliitcs for ki> long that 
tlicy w('n> in the main peaceably dls[H>scd, 
and tlie settl<'rs liad hut little trouble with 
them, except when they became crazed by 
strong drink. Under the infiuenci' of licpior 
tliey would be quarrelsome and di.siiosed to 
<MitrageK. but on the whole those in Wabash 
«*ounty gave but little trouble. 

In the settlement of tlie southern pirtion 



carry but little freight. The others were 
Hat-bottomed boats, generally about thirty 
feet long and ten or twelve feet wide. They 
were pushed up the stream by means of 
long poles. The ujcthod was slow and verj' 
laborious. It l.s re<.'orde<l that the fii-st con- 
tract for constructing a wagon road was for 
?7.50 per mile, lor clearing ofT the tinil>er. 
Wlio now would undertake to cut the tlmlHM' 
from a roadway for any such figure? In 
1833 tlie boundaries of Wabasli county were 
li.xed as they are now. but the county gov- 
ernment was not orgjinized until 1835. The 
Indians did not leave until 1845. so it is but 
little more than half a century since the last 
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Hanging Kock 

iif tho Indlnus dUnpiM^iii-cd fnmi the coxiiity. 
I'y thlH is nifiint those who still clunie: to 
their tribal organization. Tliey did not want 
to U»nve then, and some dllflculty was exi>erl- 
e'.ired In getting tliom to remove west of the 
MlssisHipi)!. 

Tliv first settler of the county located at 
tlie point where the city of Wabash now 
stands, and there the first store was openiMl. 
When the county government was organized 
Wabash was chosen as the county seat. The 
proprii'tors of the new town offered to build 
a court liouse. give certain lots for educa- 
tioiuil purposes, and other lots for churcli 
purposes, a tract of land for a cemetery, and 
?300 witlj wldch to found a pul)lk.' libraiT. hi 
<-onsideration of having it named as the 
■«-ounty seat. As has been said the proximity 
of the Indians was an in<lucement for tlie 
settlement of traders at tlie new town, but 
another and niore i>oteut Inducement was 
soon offered. The <-ounty was composed of 
rli li agricultural lands, sultii-iently rolling to 
furnlsli rlie best of natural drainage. It was 
well watered Ij.v numwous streams, tlie i>rln- 
<'ipal being the Wal»ash, Eel. Mississinnawa 
i\m\ Salamonie rivers. One of the great 
drawbaclis to the rapid settlement of Indiana 
hatl been the lack of transiwrtation facilities 
by whidi tlie surplus pro<lucts could be 
taken to market and needed supplies brouglit 
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back. Wabash county was to escape this 
great drawback. It had been for some years 
tlie dream of thoAe in power to connect the 
waters of Lake Erie with the Mississippi 
river. It had early been advocated by Gen- 
eral Washington, but it bad not ripened into 
fruition. In 1826 it began to take shape. It 
was seen that along the banks of the Wa- 
bash would be the most feasible route, and it 
was in anticipation of that project the gov- 
ernment was so anxious to obtain the ces- 
sion of 1826. Without that cession there 
w'ould have been a stumbling block In the 
way at the very beginning. That cession ob- 
tained Congress wa.s quick to make the grant 
of land for the constniction of the canal. 
That would furnish an easy and safe trans- 
portation for market, and could be used at 
least eight months of the year. With this 
prospect before the settler the rapid tilling 
up of the country along the canal was as- 
sured. 

The contract for constructing that part of 
the canal that was witlilu the limits of Wa- 
l)a8h county was not let until 1834, but its 
construction was assured and many sctilers 
had taken up faruis in various parts of the 
county, and mills hud been erected. The 
canal was conipletod to Wabash in 1837. and 



the first boat appeared at that town on the 
4th of .July of that year. The town soon be- 
came a very important trading and shipping 
point. All the grain raised for many miles 
in almost every direction was hauled to Wa- 
bash for shipment, and there the farmers 
purchased their supplies. The government 
was paying large annual subsidies to the In- 
dians, and the traders at Wabash got all 
that; so, many of them accumulated, for 
those early days, large wealth. The com- 
pletion of the Wabash and Erie canal to Wa- 
bash was Just at the time when the whole 
State was In a fever of internal improve- 
ments, and plank roads, turnpikes and canals' 
were being scattered over the State in the 
greatest profusion. The fever of plank road 
building took hold on the people of Wabash, 
and some attempts were made to construct 
roads of that character. The canal was ex- 
tended to other i>olnt8, but Wabash retained 
its place as a great shipping point because 
the country had settled up rapidly. The 
canal was niuintained and operated in prettj' 
g«KKl sliaiM? east of Wal)ash until sometime 
after tlu* close of the civil war, but other 
uteaus of reaching the markets had come iu 
the meantime. Among one of the early mil- 
roads to be advocated to cross the State was 
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one to connect Toledo, Ohio, with St Louis, 
Missouri. Its construction was begun In 
1854, and on January 20, 1856. the first train 
arrived at Wabash. This road running 
through the county from east to west opened 
all the markets of the country to the people 
-of that section. They had their choice. At 
that time Chicago was not dreamed of as a 
market. It was nearly twenty years before 
■another railroad was constructed through 
the county. In the year 1872 the Wabash 
& Michigan, now the Michigan division of 
the Big Four, was completed through the 
county, and soon after the Eel river road was 
opened, and later the Chicago & Erie road 
was constructed. 

Wabash county early attracted to It a 
most desirable class of pioneers. They were 
Industrious, moral and believers in the bene- 
fits of education. They found the county 
covered with a dense growth of timber. They 
began the work of clearing the land and cul- 
tivating the soil, erecting school houses and 
churches. The soil was rich and gave good 
returns for the care and labor expended, and 
the result was .soon manifest. The farmers 
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were successful and proftperous, and to-day 
no county In the State has better farms or 
farms supplied with better buildings and 
stock. Many of the early settlers were of the 
Friends belief, and they have given more or 
less tone to the county ever since. In the 
slavery days it was on the underground rail- 
road between Kentucky and Canada, and 
many an escaping slave has found shelter 
and assistance among the good Quakers. 
Parts of tlie county are broken, but much 
of it is level, and every acre is capable of 
high cultivation. Crime has not been un- 
known in the county, but the records show 
as little of crime as those of any county in 
the State. In 1854 a whole family, consist- 
ing of Aaron l<"h*ench, his wife afid five chil- 
dren, were murdered by John Hubbard and 
his wife. But little cause could be ever 
found for the commission of the crime. 
French was very poor, having only a few 
household goods, worth but a trifle. Thft 
sudden dlsapi)earnce of the family was ac- 
counted for by Ilubbrad, and no suspicion 
of crime was entertained for sometime. At 
last another man suddenly disappeared and 
his body was found In the river, and sus- 
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piclon fastened on Hubl>anl. This ealletl to 
mind the French family and an Invt'8ti>?allou 
disclosed the bodies biiiietl beneath the 
floor of the house. Hubbard was hanged for 
the murder and his wife sentenced to life 
iniprlHonment. 

The war record of Wabash county Is 
umonn the best in the State. For the war 
with Mexico the county furnished a part of 
a company for the First Indiana Ueslment. 
but It was during the civil war that the 
loyalty and patriotism of the pi'oplc slmne 
forth most illustriously. The ttrst news liiat 



one. and her sons won glory and honor on- 
most of the Imitletields of the Union, 'i'bey 
fought at Shiloh. and tliruughuut the Wi*st 
and Southwest, and followed Sherman to tiie 
.sea. For the relief of the families of volun- 
teers and for bounties the county i>al(l 
$296,664. 

Klcli as It Is In agricultural resmives. 
Wabash county does not depend altogether- 
upon agriculture, but the manufacturing in- 
dustries are large and (HvcrslHcd. TIhmv are 
few If any counties in the St iic wh.-re farm- 
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Fort Sumter had been tired ujion arousi'd all 
the p«'oplc of the founJy. and when the (iov- 
ernor Issued Ills |)n)(-iam:iti(in a fidl ompany 
hastened to Indianapolis and entenMl the 
Figlit!i Intliana Uegimi'Ut. Thr company 
«<)ntain«>(l more m«>ii tlian its l*>gal r«Mpiire- 
mi>nt. but instead of returning home the ex- 
tra met! prouiptly volunteered in another 
regimeiii. .\s eall after call was made Wa- 
baslj iiromi>tly responded until she was rep- 
resented by full comi>aD'e.s or parts of com- 
pnnies in til'teen n'gimc its. and in addition 
had furnished two batt ries of light artillery. 
Ili'r roll of killed and v lundetl is a very long 



ing is more scientitlcally followiMl than In 
Wabash. The pioneer log cabins long since 
disai)i)eJire<l. and in the place where they 
stoml farm houses of elegant archltectuiv. 
with all the mo<lern conveniences for life are 
now seen. The farmers live to enjoy life: 
poverty is unknown among them; education, 
culture and ivllnement are found every- 
where. AH tJie prlnclpiil roads in tlie county 
are built of crusheil stone, and nearly all the 
cross roads are made of stone or gravel, butli 
nuiterials being foimd in abundance in all 
parts of the county. Wabash is des<>rv«'dly 
famous for its good roads. The county has 
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«ovM"al prosperous and prowluff towns, the 
leading two being Wabash and Nortli Man- 
chester. The first settlement of the county 
was on the present site of the city of Wa- 
bash and the liistory of the town is coeval 
with tiiat of the county. It was promptly 
named as the seat of justice for the new 
county, and came into prominence when the 
old Wabash and Erie canal was in Its glory. 

It sits on a series of hills which give it 
a picturesque appearance, and the progres- 
sive and liberal spirit of its Inhabitants is 
shown by the iiiauy handsome rejiid.'UCJS 



streets of the town are now brilliantly illum- 
inated l)y the new gas. 

It is quite a manufacturing center. 
Among its manufacturing industries furni- 
ture ranks very important. One factory 
manufactures extension tables only, and 
makes them by the thousands. One of the 
largest paper mills In the whole country is 
found at Wabash. Its plant cost more than 
half a million dollars. One of the largest 
establishments engaged in manufacturing 
school furniture is also located there. It re- 
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and elegant and costly public buildings. The 
Itigh school building is one of the handsomest 
in the State, and the people of the county 
have erected a handsome Memorial Hall in 
memory of the soldiers who went out from 
the county to fight the battles of the Union. 
.VII the school buildings are modem in con- 
struction and admirably adapted for school 
purposes. Wabash was the first city In the 
world to use electricity wholly for street 
lighting. Other cities were partly using 
electricity, but Wabash was the first to use 
it entirely. It was also the first to introduce 
acetylene gas for street lighting. All the 



centiy received one order for 20,000 school 
desks. Another Important establishment is 
engaged in manufacturing anything out of 
wood that may be desired, such as telephone 
boxes, etc. At one time It received an order 
for 3,000,000 backs for thermometers. Be- 
sides those mentioned it has three other fur- 
niture factories, using a large amount of 
capital each. The largest hat factory In the 
West Is at Wal)ash. It has a capital of 
000, and employs about four hundred work- 
men. It makes from 185 dozen to 250 dozen 
hats daily. Each hat goes through the hands 
of forty men before it is ready for market. 
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In connection with this factory Is a large 
farm for the raising of Belgian hares. Here- 
tofore the fur for the manufacture has been 
imported, but the proprietors of the estab- 
lishment have entered upon the work of rais- 
ing their own fur. They exi>ect to raise 
about 1.000,000 hares annually. The fur will 
be used for hats, the skius sold for glove 
making and the carcasses for table use. The 
shops of the Michigan division of the Big 
Four railroad are located at Wabash, the 
'plant costing $250,000. The Iron Bridge 
WcH-ks is one of the largest in the country, 
and recently sold a $20,000 bridge to Port- 
land, Oregon. There is a canning factory 
which this year put up more than 1,000,000 
cans of tomatoes. 

At North Manchester are a windmill fac- 
tory, a lumber company and a canning fac- 
tory. There is also a large lumber mill and 
furniture factory at Lafontalne. Natural gas 
has been found at Lafontalne and Somerset, 
and at Rich Valley about fifty oil wells are 
producing. 

Wabash has an abundant supply oif most 
excellent water for household use, obtained 
from driven wells, of large capacity. The 
county is well watered by the streams which 
flow through it, they furnishing at the same 
time excellent drainage. It is one of the 



counties wlilch have a folk lore of Its own, 
and every old settler is full of Indian legeods. 
and traditions. To go through Wabash 
county is to see what the Anglo-Saxon race 
can do in fifty years in making civilized 
homes out of a wilderness. Wabash county 
alone now has a population greater than all 
Indiana could count in 1810, and more than 
half as many as the State had when admit- 
ted into the Union. 

Many years ago Josiah White, a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of Philadelphia, 
devised in his will $20,000 to be used in erect- 
ing a manual labor college for the instruction 
of Indians, colored i)eople and others likely 
to be benefited by such training. This 
money was turned over to the Society of 
Friends in Indiana, and they purchased six 
hundred and forty acres of the Me-shiu-go- 
me-sia resei vation in Wabash county, one of 
die finest farms in the State. Suitable build- 
ings were erected and the school opened. 
For several years Indian children were sent 
to this school by the government and edu- 
cated. This, however, was not the first 
school among the Indians in Wabash county, 
for some missionaries made the educational 
exi>eriment about 1826, but it did not turn 
out successfully. 
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The county is well supplied with churches 
of all denomlDatioDS, and some of the build- 
ings are very handsome and costly. In 
moral tone, education, culture and progessive 
spirit Wabash ranks among the first counties 
of the State. 

The Ijaketon road Is a public highway 
leading north from Wabash to Laketon. A 
few years ago it was a miserable dirt road, 
consl.sting principally of muddy stretches, 
broken here and there by "corduroy" 
bridges. The residents in the "slashes" 
through which it passed, from the old Koont2 
farm to the Tes Alger sawmill, were known 
to their more refined environs as "swamp 
angels." The circumstance related below 
will be recognized by the older residents — 
those who resided there when a truthful 
coon dog was worth as much as a horse, and 
cord wood dnd tan bark were legal tenders 
for all debts, both public and private. One 
of the legends is told in verse by Tom M. 
Morgan, now of Colfax, Indiana. 

"I was raised here in the slashes, ' 

An old man went on to say, 
As lie samplwl my tobacco 

In a very friendly way. 
"Twenty years or more ago, 

Back in eighteen seventy-three, 
I packe<l Jjiy trunk an' baggage. 

Pulled my freight for Santa Fe. 



"Was a tenderfoot out there, 

Cowboyed, sunshine an' rains. 
Batched one winter with a 'greaser' 

While a 'puncher* on the plains. 
Got a letter, now and then, 

Prom friends here In the slashes 
Telling ail about 'swamp angels,' 

The gals, their latest mashes. 



rjot a postal card one day, 

When I'd been there 'bout three year, 
SayIn': "That sweetheart o' yourn's 

To be married soon I hear' — 
Swapped my lasso an* my pony. 

Two revolvers an' my spurs 
For a ticket to civilization, 

Then I clum upon the cars. 



Got to Wabash, Indlyanny, 

Best ol' town 'at's ennywhere, 
'Bout the middle of September, 

.Tes' before the county fair. 
Went out home an' seen the folks — 

But my gal, more's the pitty! 
Wa.«* 'way on a weddln' trip 

To his folks at C'luraby City. 



"They'd drlv through in a buggy — 

Two-hoss rig the feller had — 
With team o' borrled crlttei's 

'At was lent him by her dad. 
Didn't see her till next spring — 

Lived out north, near Ijamsvilh" — 
Stopped an' et dinner with her. 

On my way one day to mill. 
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**Interduced me to her man — 

Never'd seen the chap before. 
An' I sort o' wisheil. b' gracious I 

'At I wouldn't enny more. 
•Cause I didn't lilce the feller, 

It somehow appeared to me 
He'd sprung a 'blind deck' on me 

Durin* my stay at Santa Fe. 

"But her — blame my pictures! 

Couldn't l>lame her enny wayl 
A man with eighty acres. 

Beat a cowboy ever' day — 



Two wriulvles 'stid o* dimples — 
That man o' her'n I felt like 

Ilaviu' him l)(>r(Kl for simples! 
"Jes' a w<»tliless kind o' cur, 

Ornry. hadn't enny pluck, 
"Stid o' liustlin' as he should, 

B'lieve<l in bankin' most on luck. 
Took to driukiu'. drat his melts! 

Gettln' fullei* ever' day, 
Till the mortgage with tl»e eighty 

Was aI)out to run away. 
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.An' I told her right l)efore him 
'At I thot she'd done the best 

'At a home on ol' Eel river 

Beat a wild oats patch out West. 
• «••**• 

"Didn't see her enny more 

For a year or two I guess — 

Had a baby — named it for me — 
.lew' lior plctur, more or less — 

.She'd growed pah' — wlien sl>e laughe«l 



"Man killed at Eby's Crossin'— 

Jes' a lucky stroke o' chance — 
XeiirlilM»rs knowetl tlie mangleil body 

By tlie patches on the pants. 
An' a little silver ring 

On a linger 'twas cut off. 
With tliese words writ wltliin It: 

•Yours. Mniiaia Brinkerhoff.' 

"Ilim di'ad, she Jes' went at It . 
In a reg'lar bus'ness way. 
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A-pilin' up tlie <IollarH 

For th<» coiuUr raluy dny. 

Sli»' lit into that mortgage, 

Cauglit It squan'ly by the throat. 

An' flung it from the eighty. 

Like a man would throw a coat. 

••'! liod to help her when I could. 

In my awk-ard sort o way. 
Till she kind o' seemed to like it 

As the neighbors nseil to say. 
An" I trie<l to b'leve sometimes 

'At the sunshine in her eye 
Meant heaps o' solid comfort 

For yours truly, l)y an' by, 

••|'ut tliis an' that together. 

Made a note o* what «».T!d. 
Till I got the skein unraveled. 



AsRo;*iation, which now has upon its slu-lves. 
about 2,000 volumes of choice litem ture. 

Other societies are the Symposium, a so- 
••lety of thirty ladit'S of cultivated nunds. 
doing miscellaneous work; tl»e Social Liter- 
ary: the Tourists; the Current, and the 
W. Harrison Cla.vs. These are all doing g>od 
literary work. The Parliamentary Coterie is. 
n society of one hundred engaged in the 
study of parliamentary usage. The plan of 
stuily is to h(dd conventions, meeting-! of city 
council, sessions of the legislature, eti-. The 
La<lies' Silver Club has a meniluTsliip of 
thirty ladles, who believe In the free coinage 
of silver. Tliey make a study of politics. 
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Not a kink left in a thread: 
An* I'm guessiu' I warn t slow 

In my tumblin' to a "snap' — 
I'm managin' the eighty. 

An' her children call me Tap.'" 

The city of Wabash has a gootlly number 
of social and literary clnhs. .\s expressed 
l)y a lady in res^wnse to a toast: "Clubs are 
I rumps in Wai>asli." The tirst in years and 
perliaps in literarj* work is tlie Kound Tal)le. 
organi7M?d in 1880, fixlerated In 1890. The 
work Is the study of literature and current 
events. The Hound Table took up literary 
work and (»rganiz«'<I tlie Woman's Lil»rar>' 



and American hlstor)'. The Clio, as Its name. 
Indicates, is devot<Ml to the study of histtny. 

The Amateur Musicale is an especlallj" 
flourisliing society winch lias not only proved 
very helpful to Its members but has l>rought 
to Wabash some of t-he finest concerts tliat 
have ever vlsite<l the place. 

These societies are united in a local fed- 
eration, wldcli meets semi-annually. Tliey 
have brought many flue lecturers to tiie 
town. The federation has also estal)lislie<l 
an industrial school, where on every Satiu- 
d:iy society leaders may be found instructing" 
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ehildtea In housework, sewing and polite be- 
havior. 

Tlie Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union is not only a philanthropic but a lit- 
erary society as well. They hold parlor 
meetings monthly, when papers are read and 
addresses delivered. Through their efforts 
the Orphans' Home was established in this 
place, they having talien the initiative in 
organizing an Orphans' Home Association. 

There are other clubs purely social In 
their character, while the fraternities with 
the feminine anne.x are too numerous to 
mentiou. 



Not alone to these i>eople and the large 
church at North Manchester can be attrllv 
uted all the credit for having located this 
worthy Institution at that place, but also to 
the honorable citizens who are energetic, am- 
bitious and awalce to the best Interests of 
every educational work. 

The present campus of ten acres, includ- 
ing a large substantial brick building, for- 
merly owned and used by the United Breth- 
ren for callege purposes, was purchased the 
same summer and as early as September 
a catalogue had been issued and a thorough 
canvass made for students. A very good 
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I'^arly In the spring of 1895 an idea was 
conceived to found a college of the German 
r.aptlst brethren (or Dunkard) fraternity 
somewhere in the State of Indiana. Accord- 
ingly, several representative members of 
tlic cliurch organlzetl into a committee and 
juadc an extended tour of the State, visiting 
many of the best cities and towns. 

Ucv. David Uollinger, chairman of tlie 
presont Board of Directors, and Elder G. B. 
Hocter, a meml>er of tlie Board, were two 
that jiided very much in bringing the college 
lo tlic <iulet little town of North Manchester. 



attendance was shown for the first year, in 
which time plans for another large building 
to be dedicated, "The Bible School" was com- 
pleted and the coutnict let and by April of 
the following year a flue brick building, fitted 
witii the Smead heating and drj' closet sys- 
tem, was ready for occupancy. 

In the spring of 1898 a proposition was 
submitted to the Board to erect another large 
building for dormitory punwst's. known as 
the Indies' Home. The architect's plans 
were examined by the Board and it was de- 
cided to begin the work at once, and by 
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September 1 the building was completed, 
giving adequate room for sixty ladies. The 
l>uUding Is heated throughout with the latest 
hot water system and having iMiths and all 
the conveniences found in a modem home. 
The basement is aiTanged with kitchen, 
laundry and dining hall large enough to ac- 
comodate two hundred boarders. 

It Is the purpose of Manchester College 
and the Bible School to secure to young men 
and women the most thorough Ohristian 
education. This implies tliat intellectual, 
moral and nMl^ious training and (licl]>]ine 



school or college of liberal arts. The A. B. 
degrree Is given from the college, and M. 
Accts. from the business college. 

The present term, opening under the man- 
agemeut of President H. P. Albaugh and 
Vice President M. W. Shen-ick. shows an In- 
crease of over thirty-three of any preceding 
year, and prospects for the winter term are 
much better than ever known in the history 
of the institution. 

The city of Wabash takes high rank in 
educational matters. From the very earliest 
times its people have been friends and ad- 
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which shall develop them in the best possible 
way for the active duties of life and culti- 
vate in them a vigorous and healthy man- 
hood. It inculcates plainness in the habits 
of life, di-scouuteuances caste, thus making 
for all classes an ideal home. 

Each department Is headed with a trained 
specialist, who is a master of his work, and 
having sufficient assistance to give the stu- 
dent all the necessary training for a broad 
and liberal education. The Bible, music 
(vocal and Instrumental), shorthand and bus- 
iness courses receive the same attention and 
care as is shown students in the preparatory 



\ocate8 of education. Among the early 
comers to Wabash was Ira Burr. He was 
lK>rn in Fairfield, Connecticut, near the town 
of Danbury, and received a good education 
Id the schools of Bridgeport, in that State. 
In the winter of 1836-7 he opened and taught 
the first school of Wabash, in the typical log 
building. This was the beginning of the 
wlm'ational work in the county, which has 
gone on since his day until the schools of the 
county now rank with the best In the State, 
One teacher after another succeeded Mr. 
Burr. In 1840 a building was erected for 
school purposes, and it was occupied as sucli 
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for elghteou years. By 1858 several Imihl- 
iUKS or parts of buildings wore use<l for 
bi'liool purposes, aud in that year it was de- 
trnuined to erect a union building, and it 
was ready for use by the opening of the 
terra in 1859. Three hundred and eighty 
pupils were enrolle<l that year, and the ni'W 
school began under the most favorable aus- 
pices. 

At first there were rapid changes in supev- 
intcndcnts and teachers, which milltatiHl 
somewhat against the success of the 
school system, but still they improved 
in eltioiency and in attendance, un- 
til the l)uildings occupljil became too 
sinall for the uemand, and other.-* were 
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erected. In 1885 Mr. W. H. Harrison way 
chosen as superintendent, and so satis- 
factory has he proved that he has been re- 
tained ever since. During that time five new 
school buildings have been erected at a cost 
of 1120.000. Among these buildings Is the 
handsomest and most perfectly arranged 
high scliool building in the State. The build- 
lugs su-e all modern, well heated, well lighted 
and well ventilated. They are supplie<l witli 
modern furniture and all the adjunct^ tliat 
are helpful to teacher and pupils. The citi- 
zens have l>een liberal, broad-minded, and 
have backed up the Sdiool Board in its ef- 
forts to make the schools the pride of the 
cquntry. 

In the high school the work is completely 
departmentalized, and seven teachers are 
employed. Four courses are maintained. 
The present enrollment is 262. In coniieL-tion 
with the high school is a free public library 
containing about 4.000 volumes. The growth 
in the schools is very near even, the inrrease 
being about one hundretl children a year. 
The K}-stem occupies six buildings, and em- 
ploys forty-seven teachers, with something 
over 1,800 pupils, out of an eurollment of" 
l.f«26. Steps have been taken to erect an- 
other new building to contain eight rooms, 
and It is expected to have the building ready 
for the opening of school next year. There 
are no parochial or private schools In the 
< lty. thus cuncemratiug all the interest and 
energies in thi' public- s«'hool system. This 
makes tlie conditions at Wabasli ideal for 
gotMl schools. The superintendent proudly 
says that lie invites inspection and compari- 
.son with any of the .scliools of the State. 
The teachers, the children, the people are 
all proud of their school buildings, and of 
their schools, and tliis very pride aids iu 
kee|)ing tlie schools In the front rank. 

I>ak<'ton can also boast of an ex<:ellent 
high school under the 8ui)erlntendeucy of 
Mr. f'harles I. Kerr. The first school house 
in tlu' scho<jl district to which Laketon be- 
longs was erecte<l in 1842. and was aban- 
done<l in 1857. the school having outgrown 
It. The new building only contained one 
room at first, but it was added to fnun time 
to time. In 1877 a new building containing 
three rooms was erected. The first high 
s<-hool course was hitrmluced under the su- 
perlnttMideiicy of Mr. (Jeorge E. Long, and a 
class of four graduated In 1883. The next 
year thirteen were gniduate<I. Mr. I^mg 
went to anotlier fiehl nf labor and the liigh 
scluMtl (liiMl »)Ut. It w;is revived in 1S95. and 
the new count.v high scl»o<)l was atlopted. 
li» 1896 the present superintendeni took 
« liarge, and the since then the advaiici' has 
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been rapid, and in 1897 a liandsonie new 
building >vas erected, and is well adapted 
for the pxirpose. Three courses are taught 
And the school is one of the commissioned 
schools of the State. This is mainly due to 
the efttcient work of Mr. Kerr. It is a town- 
ship hlRh school, and many of the pupils go 
long distances to attend, so earnest are they 
in taking advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered. 

Mr. Kerr has not confined his work en- 
llrelj' to the school room, but knowing that 
<-ducation depended on something more than 
text books, has, by energy and persistent 
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work, started an excellent library and mu- 
seum in connection with the school. By a 
series of lectures, and by subscriptions from 
the pul)llc he has begun a work that ought 
to be followe<l up and kept alive by taxation. 
Every townshi]) in the State ought to have 
a library, and no tax can be levieil that will 
pa.v iK'tter on the investment. A good library, 
i>e8ldes furnishing needed information and 
instruction. Is an incentive to every pupil. 
The present enrollment in the high school is 
forty-eight, and the total enrollment of the 
.school is one hundred and eighty-four. The 
l)eople take great interest in the school and 
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the lecture course last year was very siu - 
cessful. People aud pupils have set a hi^h 
mark l>efore them, and they will attain 
thereto. 

The I<agro High School was starteil in 
1880. but at that time very little high achoai 
work was undertaken. Two or three yt-ars 
later the first regular high school course was 
begun under the direction of John N. Meyis. 
who later became superintendent of the Wa- 
bash county schools. The school was one 
of tlie first to obtain a commission. 

The people of the town and township of 
Laprro have always l>een excellent support- 
ers of the school. Since Its beginning more 
than one hundred students have finished the 
high school course. This year there are rtf- 
teen meml>er8 In the senior class. O. V. 
Tyner Is principal of the high school and 
Thomas F. Berry superintendent. 

North Manchester Is one of the most 
thriving of the smaller cities of the State. 
The people are progressive and strong advo- 
cates of education. The schools have Ih'en 
steadily increasing In efficiency until they 
now take rank even with those of larger and 
more pretentious cities. Surroundefl by iin 
agricultural countrj- of almost unrivalliMl 
fertility, possessing manufacturing in lus- 
tries operated witii Imslness skill ami «'n- 
ergy. the future of Nortli Manchester is 
bright. .Inst when tlie first school was 
opened In North Manchester ran not ln' n>- 
llably detormine<l. l)nt it was very soku aftm* 
the first sottlenuMit of tlie town. In 1875 
the town was inforiwnitiMl. and since llien 
there. has been a continued upward tend- 
ency In the solioois, nnd they are aiming 
at a still higher standard. 

Few. if any counties of the Stnte. sur- 
pass in the ettir-lency of tlie work done. :iiid 
the standard attained, the seliools of Ww- 
Imsh county. In reading circle work tliev 
have been at the to|i for several years. Tiie 
trustees, as a rule, are alive to the Interest 
of the schools, nnd support the efforts of tlie 



superintendent. The buildings are modern 
and well supplied with all the necessary ad- 
juncts, and progression is the motto. 

.Much of the prosperity and growth of the 
county is due to Its newspapers. Good news- 
papers are a part of the educational inter- 
«'sis of any community. Tliey are not mere- 
ly disseminators of local news, but they keep 
tlie people abreast of current events, and 
thus are teaching history day by day, week, 
hy week. In one strong sense they are the 
iiiouthpieco of, the public, advocating Im- 
provements, disseminating abroad what in- 
tlt'cements the county or city can offer to im- 
uiigrants or capital. In this respect Wabash 
county has l)een fortunate In its papers. 
They have always upheld the Interests of 
the city and county. The man with capita) 
to Invest never seeks a locality that Is with- 
out a newsjwper. He would just as quick 
go to a desert that was without vegetation 
and people. The first things an Investor 
looks at or inquires about, especially if he 
expects to make the place his home, is the 
character of tlie people, its schools, its 
churches and its newspai>ers. and he often 
judges the character of the people by lt» 
impers, and Its schools. No better Index could 
be obtained. The people of a township who 
will not build good school houses aikl main- 
tain good schools, need not expect an Intel- 
ligent man to move into the township, or In- 
vest his money therein. The same Is true of 
a county. More of the future of a county 
depends upon Its newspapers than most i)eo- 
ple think or believe. As has been said. Wa- 
iiash has been fortunate In Its newspai>ers. 
They are well conducted and prosperous: 
they talk about the county; they maintain Its 
Institutions: they advocate Improvements. 
Discussing politics Is about the least of the 
work of a good newspaper in a comnnmity. 
They are the bulwark of our public school 
system, and should be regarded as a part of 
the educational system of the county. 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORY QUESTIONS. 



QUESTIONS FOK OOTOBBR. 

1. When was the territoiy now compris* 
Ins Indiana c(Hle<I to the general gov«nime&tf 
and by whom was the ce^ssion made? 

2. Of wlut waa this territory a part? 

8. What otlier States have been fonn«d 
from the territory ceded? 

4. What is the extreme length of the 
State from nortli to south, and extreme 
width from east to westV 

6. Bow many square miles does die 
State cotttaln. and bow much Is land and 
how much is water? 

6. What is the topography of the State? 

7. What valleys are there and what is 
the extent of each? 

8. What geologlCRl eras are represented 
by the rocks of Indiana? 

'J. I a what parts of the State are the 
different eras found? 
to. What rock contains oil and gas? 

ANSWEKiS. 

1. On the ^Oth of October; 1783. the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia passed an act au- 
thorising ^ delegates of that State In the 
Colonial Oongt&ss to convey to tike United 
Stat«»s all the rights of the com ni on wealth 
to the territor\- nortliwcst of the Oliio river. 
Congr^ in 1780 had asked tliut the States 
make such a cession for the benefit of all 
the people of the rartous States and for tiie 
henc^fit of the Union. In 1781 Virg-lnla agreed 
to tills cession upon certain conditions. Con- 
gress accepted the cession, but changed 
somewhat the terms, but In 1788, as stated, 
the delegates of Virginia were aatborlsed 
to make the transfer, and did finally make It 
on March 1, 1784. 

2. This territory was a part of that 
Claimed by France by the right of discovery. 
When Quebec fell. In 1768. a part of H 
pAHscd undeir the control of Great Britain, 
and finally it was all coded to that conritry 
l>y I'ranee in 1763. It was captured from 
the British by Genenil George Rogers Clark, 
and in title treaty of peace between Great 



Britain and the United Colonies was oedetf 

to them. 

3. Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and a part of Uinneeota have been formed 
from the territory besides Indiana. 

4. The extreme leu^th of the State from 

north ti> south is 27G nifles. and extreme 
width of the State from east to west is 140 
miles. 

6. The State contains 86,860 square 
miles, of which 86,810 are land and 440 
water. 

6. About two-liilifls of tlie .State is near- 
ly level. There are no mountains, l>ut the 
southern part Is broken by high hills, and 
along the Ohio the hills are very bold and 
pk-tnresqne. The hills alone: the Ohio 'arc 
called "knobs." and tliey extend about fifty 
mll<^ in the interior of the State and some 
of them rise to an etevatlon of five hundred 
feet or more. OI>he hUls tA the Oliio extend 
as far north a.s Monroe and Brown counties. 
Tlie northern part of tiie State originally 
was spongy or swampy, consisting of prai- 
ries, with broken ^ts of timber. 

7. There are three great valleys in the 
State. The Ohio valley, embracing that of 
the Wliiii'water, ccutalns about Ave thou- 
sand miuare miles. This is a Ihuestone 
region and was originally covered by dense 
forests. The White river TaUey extends 
from the Wabash river on the west to the 
Ohio State line ou the east, and contains 
alwit nine Uiou.';and stpiare miles. It is al- 
most uniformly level. The Wabash valley 
contains about twelve thousand square mliea 
It Is more broken than that of White river. 

8. The geological eras represented in In- 
diana are the Lower Silurian, the Upper 
Silurian and tlie Devonian. 

y. The rocks of the Lower Silurian era, 
known la Indiana, are surface rocks In sev- 
eral cou-'tles of tile eoutheastem part tiie 
State, and are underlylnsr rocks over the 
rest of the Stale. The Upper Siiuriau era is 
evidenced by tiie rocks in the counties of 
eastern Indiana. The Devonian period is 
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showu in the northern and western parts of 
t!m State, and in some of th^ counties In th« 
southern. 

10. Oil and gas are found Sn.the Trenton 
rock. ' 

QUESTIONS FOIC DECEMBER. 

1. llow mnnjr species of flofwerlng plants 
are found in Indiana? 

2. Name the tbree largest famUlee of 
flowering plants known In Indiana. How 
many families are there? 

8. What wild frnlts Imve we In Indiana? 
4. What nut fruits have we in Indiana? 
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5. How many varieties of orcMda baTe 

we? 

6. What poisonous plants are found iu 

Indiana? 

7. How many acres of Indiana ere cov- 
ered witii forests? 

8. How many species, bow many £am> 

illes and how many genera are represented 
by the trees of Indiana? 

0. What species Is most largely repre' 

sented? 

10. In v hat part of the State are cypress 
trees found? 



THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER IN HISTORY. 



The following important ovpnts iu A:ii'm-- 
ican and Indiana history have oeeunoU in 
the month of November: 

November l, ISGl. flt'iieral G.w^'l- H. Mc- 
Clellan made commander-iu-cblef of the 
Army of tbe United States. 

November 1. 1877, Oliver r. Morton, tbe 
great War (Jovernor of Indiana, died. 

November 2, 1795, James K. Poili, after- 
ward President of tbe United States, bom.' 

Novemlwr 4. 1781. (Iciicral Arthur St. 
(Mair defeated by tbe Indians under I.fittle 
Turtle. 

November 6, 1869, Admiral Charles Stew- 
art the ffreat commaiidor of tbe Inwsides, 
died at the age of ninety-two. 

November 7, 1861. battle of Belmont Tbls 

\v;is the i>atti.' wiiirii flrst biougbt General 

Grant iulo itionuuemru. 

November s-10, 1872, great fire In Brook- 
lyn. IiOBs ezfissded 870,000,000. 

November 10, 1865, Wir7. the infamous 
comumnder of Andersonvllle prison, hanged. 

November 11. 1811. battle of Tippecanoe. 

November 13, 1782, provisional treSfty of 
peace with Great Britain signed. 

November 13. 1833, great shower of stars, 
when the people all tbonght the world was 
coming to an end. 

Noveinbpr 13. 1837. magnificent disptay of 
tiie uui"ora boreoils. 

November IB, 1777, the colonial Congress 
adopts the federal form of government. 

November 16. 1864. General Sherman 
svju'ts on bis famous march to ^e sea. 

November 18, 1886, President Arthur 
died. 

November 19. 1831, rre-sident Gaifleid 
bora. 



Novoinber T' iv*3i. Mason and Slidell, 
the two Confedeaate commissioners, taken 
fi-om the British steamer by Commodore 
Wllkee. This came near causing a war with 
Great Britain. 

November 19, 1878, Tweed, ttie celebrated 
chief of Tammany, .sentenood to twelve 
years in the penitpntiaxT for robbing the peo- 
ple of New Yoriv. 

Novembor 20, 1880, Governor James D. 
Winiafns died.' 

November 88, 1804, President Franlclln 
Pierce born. 

November 23, 1823, Kiliritlge Geny, Vice • 
President of tbe United States, died. 

Novcml»er 23, 1873. Henry Wilson, Vice 
President of the United States, died. 

Novembei' 23, 1891, Governor Alvin r. 
Hovey died. 

November 24, 1784, General Zachary Tay- 
lor lK>ru. 

November 24. 18C2, Commodore Perry 
started on his i^w.xt expedition to Japan. 

Novombt r 25, 1788, New York evacuated 
by the British. 

November 25, 1868, battle of Missionary 
Kidge. 

November 2d, 1885, Vice President Thom- 
as A. Hendricks died. 

November 29, 1869, Washington Irving 

died. 

NovemlKH- 2i\ 1872, Horace Grwley ditxl. 

NovemlKjr au, 1842, Midshipman Spencer 
and two sailors hanged for mutiny on the 
Uulteil States ship Somers. Spencer was a 
son of the Secretary of War. 

November 80, 1864, batUe of Franklin. 
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HISTORIC NORTHERN INDIANA, WITH A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 

NORTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

BY GBORGE A. BAKBR* BBCRBTAKV OP TBB BOCIETY. 



The S4>11 of northoni Inrliana and the 
Talley of the idt. Joseph is historic ground, 
which will prove for jmn to come & most 
Interesttng Held for the work of the cartfnl 

student. The docnmentary history of this 
region go^ back over two centuries and a 
quarter. It is conteuiporaueous with that 
of MichlUmacklnac. Jolllefs map of 1673-74 
te perhaps the earliest docmnent extant 
which depicts with any degree of accuracy 
the en5?tern and southf«fl*?tf'rn trend of Lake 
Mi(hi;;au. To .Tollie'r and the mmuTOUS 
coiireurs de« bois who had loug before pene- 
trated the (oreat reeenea of the Taller of the 
St Joeeph and the Kankakee In seardi ctf 
peltries. Is given the honor of bringing; the 
regions now known as the sonthern penin- 
sula of Michigan, northern Indiana and Illi- 
nois to flie Immediate attentloD of those 
adveutnrona "soldiers of f<Mrtnne" who 
thronged the frontier posta of New France. 
,TolIi«'t very accurately outlined the lower 
ct.ursi- of the St Joseph river as we know it 
to-day, though he did not give the stream 
a name. 

For oentQrlea before this region had beoi 
peopled bj raiesB of men of whom there are 
no records, save '^n' l! n^. they left behind 
them In the foim of utensils, pottery, 
weapons of war and the mute memorials of 
many kinds, which undvUlaed and savage 
life bequeathes as a sole testimonial of Its 
existence and character. 

It is claimed, and I believe ju.stly. that 
nowhere else in the State of Indiana are 
there so many large collections of what may 
be termed local* aboriginal relics as ttose 
possessed by the Northern Indiana Histori- 
cal S(KMf'»y !«.n(l its memlws. 

It wUl not l)e out of place to state here 
that the great Omnd Trunk Una of these 
cariy days* *the Sauk Trail," started near 
the present site of Detroit, followed the high 



rk!f?o.«t across Mfcfitirnn, <-ro'?«iing the St. Jo- 
seph river near Beitrand, Michigan, and 
then almost dne west, skirting along the 
shore of Lake Michigan to tiie present site 
of Chicago, and then bninching out into 
smaller trails, one of theiu down into the 
Illinois eountry. This was the path of the 
Iroquois. "Tiiese tierce and ambitious 
Romans of the New World carried the ter- 
rors ef their prowess to the rich plains ef the 
far West and were the SCOUrge of tiie peace* 
ful Mlamis and Illinois." 

It is generally couceded by our best his- 
torians that , the missionary escplorert Mar- 
quette, made use of the Kankakee-St. Jeeepli 
route in 1675, and from the fact that this 
territory was then the home of the Miamis, 
It is fair to presume, in the absence of any 
positive knowledge to the coutraryt tiiat 
Marquette and the ooureurs dee bois were 
the first of the white race to designate the 
St. Joseph river as the "river of the Miamis." 

It is said by Reynolds, in his "Pioneer 
Historj' of Illinois,*' that Marquette and 
JoUiet on their return ftom thsir discovery 
«f the Mississippi river In UTB. gave out 
such glowing reports tfmt fhey set all 
Caimda on fire, and which swept over 
Fi ance like a tornado and that the French, 
always excitable, caught the mania and be- 
came crasy to see and settle the West Ttiis 
tage far Westwn mtei^Ise reached LaSalle, 
and bound him In Its folds during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

We know that after loading his vessel, 
the Griffin, with furs at Green Bay In the 
faU of mft, LaSalle ordered It back to Ni- 
agara with instruction to return with all 
possible speed, namlntr as a place of rendez- 
vous the mouth of the St. Joseph river for it 
as well as for the division under his Lieu* 
tenant Tovty* who were to course the east- 
em side of Lake Michigan and Join bis own 
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party, who would use the western and 
Kouthem shore. 

The statement frequently made by some 
writers that LaSalle discovered the St Jo- 
seph river Is clearly erroneous and mislead- 
Ingr, for it was known and had been visited 
by others before LaSalle ever saw it Dur- 
ing the month of November, 1679, LaSalle, 
while waiting for the re*um of the GriflSn 
and for Tonty, employed his men in building 
a fort at the mouth of the river, which was 
linown as "Fort des Mlamis" and as "Fort 
des M. de I^Salle." On Uie 3d of December. 
I^aSalle and his combined forces ascended 
the St Joseph river in eight canoes to near 
the site of the present city of South Bend. 
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and the two days tliat were lo«t searching 
for the Portage), LaSalle made the Portage 
landing on the St Joseph river and during 
that day the Portage to the Kankakee. 

Fort St. Joseph was located nine miles 
directly north of South Bend, and one mile 
south of Niles, Michigan, on the east bank 
of the St. Joseph river. Near it on the west 
Ijank Avas a village of the Miami Indians, 
and on the east bank a village of the Potto- 
watomle Indians. Father Aveneau, of the 
So< iety of Jesus, established a mission there 
in 1690, eleven years before Cadillac found- 
ed Detroit, and forty-five years before the 
first settlement at Viucennes, Indiana. Feb- 
ruarj- 15. 1694, Governor Denonville granted 
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Indiana, where considerable time was con- 
sumed in searching for the landing of the 
porta|?e, which lead to tlie southwest, a dis- 
tance of some five miles to tlie nearest acces- 
sible waters of the Kankakee. Owing to 
the absence of their Mohegan guide and un- 
aided by his practiced ej'e. they had paased 
the landing place without seeing it. La- 
Salle landed to search the woo<ls, became 
entangled in the great marsh to the south- 
east of South Bend, and two days were thus 
lost before he again Jolne<l his party, which 
had In the meantime. l)y tlie aid of the In- 
dian guide, found tlie PortJige lauding. The 
following monilng (probuliiy tlio 9tli of De- 
cember, as near as can l»e estiniatod by al- 
lowing three days for the trip up the river 



this Society a concession of twenty arpents 
along the St Joseph river by twenty arpents 
In depth at such a spot as they should deem 
suitable to erect a chapel and house. Sieur 
de Courtemanche, with some Canadian sol- 
diers, were at the mission In 1695 and pro- 
tected the missionaries from the Iroquois. 
In 1697 a military post was established there. 
Father Joseph Marest, in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, dated August 14, 
1706, .«Miys: "The post at St Joseph Is the 
most Important post in all this region except 
MIchilllniackliuic." Father Chardon a\tis at 
St. .Joseph In 1708 and remalne<l there until 
1711. Chaiievol.x visited the place In 1721. 
and gives jjuite a graphic description of It 
In a letter to the Duchess de I^esdlqulres. 
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The post was coatinuousiy occupied by the 
French unlM the victory of Wolfe oa the 
Plains of Abrabam in 1659, when all tills 

country passed over to the poaseeslon of die 
English, who garrisoned the fort with a de- 
tachment of the King's p:ij:litli Regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant Sloaser. 
Thronirh tb« <!onsptrac7 of Pontlac and the 
treachery of the Pottowattamies the occu* 
pant8 oL" tiic fort worf massacred on the 
moruiiif: of tbo 25111 of May. 1763. only three 
escaping. AtterwHnia the fort was again 
garrisoned and the Indians were punished. 
During all this time this frontier post xn» a 
thriving and Important place, furnishing the 
bulli of the supp!i4>s for nil this rt'^rion: it 
was always known us Fort St Joseph until 
It was destroyed in 1781 by a Spanish expe- 
dltlon from St. Lonis and Cahidcfai under the 
eomniand of Don Bogenlo Ponrret 

The above brief statement of facts will 
show. T think, that northern Indiana .and tlie 
valley of the St Jo8«^h i.-? |ndee»l liistodc 
ground. August 7, 1894. a party of people 
vbo were interested in local history, among 
horn were the pivsent vice president tijeas- 
nrer an<l .secretary of the Northern Indiana 
Hltitorical Society, made a pilgrlmafro to the 
Site of Fort St Joseph. \Ve found there no 
"grim and w^r-worn bfttUements to tell us 
In tlielr mute but expresslye language of its 
oi^rnyiniifs long since passed away," but 
tlicrt' on tlie banks of (he beautiful St. Jo- 
seph, on the very site of the great gate to the 
stockade, we were Inspired by the memories 
of "those gay and happy Frenchmen w1k>, 
lojivincr tholr storlod native land, its Tine- 
clad hills and sunny valleys, and \y\\\\ a pas- 
sive heroism tlint dolled every danger and 
endured every trial; here che^ully, nay joy- 
fully, struggling with nature In her wUdest 
and olN<cuvest d»»pt]is: meeting on his own 
grounds nnd around his own camp fire the 
stiU wilder savage: here planting tlie fr»ot- 
ste^ of an advancing civilization, and in 
the midst of cveiy t>erll and every priva- 
tion." (Moating n iionie of slniph' happlnent 
amid (Im' sombre forest that Uoed the banks 
of our own St. Josejjh river. 

Here we pictured to ourselves iu the dim 
vista of the past the stck and disheartened 
Mar<iuette, hurrying past us to his beloved 
Saijit Ignnro. and anon, we could see the 
brave exploier, I^iSalle. wiUi his thirty odd 



followers battling with the anirry current, 
fondly dix^ming of liuildiug a vast empire 
In the West for his King, the Grand Mon- 
arque. Then again, esme to us the memo- 

r!ps of tiie mnur self-sacrifices of that 5«iint- 
ly i)rit>st. Father Aveneau, and of the holy 
men who foUow^Mi him in his labor of love, 
on the very spot, perhaps, where we were 
gathered together. 

It is a privilege now to recall that there 
at tliat time a plan of permanent orpauiza- 
tloa was discussed, which afterward became 
the feundatlon of the Northern Indiana His- 
torical Society. After this preliminary 
gathering some months passed during which 
the project was thoroughly canvassed and 
at a meeOng called Januaiy 22, 1895. the 
necessity of preserving our local history was 
presmted and those present decided to or- 
ganize a society, and a committee was ap- 
iwinted to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for tiie government of same. Two weeks 
later the present name of tlie society and 
it.«. constitution and by-taWs were adopted. 
The Society started with twenty members, 
and at the present time has a membership 
of ulnety-tive active workers. I he Society 
was Incorporated under the laws of tJie 
State Q(f Indiana on the 29th day of Felvni- 
nry. 1896. Meetings are b^ on the evenings 
of the first Tuesday of every month except 
July and August Over lifty oiiginal papers 
have been read and placed in the archives 
of the Society, and are now being published 
in pamphlet form. The Society's library Is 
In a most flourishing condition. It receives 
exchanges from over one hundred societies 
in tiiis and foreign countries. It is aiso a de- 
pository for the national publications^ and 
has on its shelves most of the Indiana State 
publications. It is claimed that its collec- 
tion of historical relics is the Inrirof^it in the 
Stale, and to which many additions are con- 
stantly being made. Recently the Society 
was presented with a most valuable eollec> 
tlon, nunil)ering over two thonsjuid .speci- 
mens found on the site of I'oi t St. Joseph. 
It is doul)trul If any other society in the 
country possesses such an unii^.*.c collection 
of early French and BngUsh relics, consist- 
ing as it does of seals, coins, medals, cruel* 
fi.xes, erossr-^. broaches, linger and ear rings, 
beads and almost every conceivable thing 
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n<:p(i in the early daye ttiat was not pwlab* 

able. 

The home of the Society is South Bend, In 

the Public library biilldlnjir, whore a numbor 

of suitable exhibition cases, modeled after 

tbose In the National Mnseuui. will shortly 

be Instaille<l, giving much needed facilities 

for its growiug collections. The Society, 
though located In the northern part of In- 
diana, does not localise the scope of Its work 

to that territory. If Is alrt^idy recogqlzed a« 
one of tire mo^ t finnr ishing iustitutionH of its 
kind in the middle West, and Its members 
hope to do for Indiana what the State Els' 
torlcal Society of Wleeonein le doing for 
that State. 



The Society desires and will be grateCnl 
for fflfts of Indiana State publications, pam* 
plilets, newspaper til^, maps, county his- 
tories, mauascript narratives, diaries, biog- 
raphies and original docnmenta of every 
kind wUeh may throw light on the early his- 
tory of any portion of Indiana. It is also 
desirous of olitaiiiiug specimeus and relics 
for its gix)wiug museum of archscology, his- 
tory and pUweer ntenslls; and will weleome 
for its picture gaU«*y portraits tn oil, erayon, 
or statuary, of prominent Indiana pioneers. 
All Efifts are ncknowledge<l in the proceed- 
ings of tlie annual meeting, published la 
February of each year, a copy of which la 
sent to each glv«r. 

South Bend, October, 1899. 



BANKING AND BANKERS 

Indiana practically bad no banlciiig sy.s- 
tem prior to the chartering of the Sta.te Bank 
In 1894. At an earlier date the State did nn< 
dertake to inaugurate a system, but it euded 
In a mis+emble failure. From the verj^ be- 
ginning of the iK)litical orjjanizatian of the 
territory the need of currency was felt The 
only ctreulatlng medium was the notes of the 
United States Bank and Spanish mUled dol- 
lars. ITo get change it was customary to 
ent the dollars into halves, quarters and 
eighths. The territorial Legislature char- 
tered the Farmers' and Mechanics' Bank, of 
Madlsoo. with a capital of $750,000, and 13m 
Bank of Vlncenues, with a capital of 1500,- 

000. Tlie consti<^'it!on of 1S16 recopmized 
the.se charters, and providcil tliat tlic Ivej?- 
Islature could, at Its pleasui-e, adopt either 
of those banks as a State Institution. A year 
lattf it did adopt the Bank of Ylncennes, 
authorlr.lnir It to Increase its capital stock 
11.000,000, of which the State reserved the 
right to take a certain number of shares. 
The State nev^ did take the shares reterred 
for it 

The l)ank ad(^ted that at Madison as one 
of its branches, and established branches at 
Salem, Corydon Jind Brookville. It had no 
sooner been made a State Institution than 
it set out upon a wild career of mismanage* 



F EARLY INDIANA DAYS. 

luent. An orn of specula timi was on, and 
il i.'isueil bills far beyond its power of re- 
demption, and did many other things coo- 
trary to the provisions (tf its charter. For 

instance, it declared and paid to the stock- 
holders lar^'o dividends, while refusing to 
redeem its notes in specie. At length a suit 
was brought to annul its charter, and the 
bank was wound up by order of the court; 
only thirty dollars being found in its vaults, 
while its indebtedness ainountetl to mori» 
than a miUion. The charter required the 
directors to make periodical examination of . 
the condition of the bank, and It Is told that 
on these visitations flxe cashier would go Into 
the vault and brlnp out half a dozen sacks, 
marked to contain so many thousand dollars. 
These sacks would be opened and the con- 
tents counted. He would then return Ihem 
to the vault and come back with another 
half dozen sacks, and so on. until the di- 
rectorf^ would be satislicd the vaults were 
overflowing with specie. One day, however, 
as he was about to return Ibe first rday of 
sacks to the vault, <Hie of the directors sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing to have 
all the sacks brought out and exhibited to- 
gether. Then came an explosion. It waa 
fouDd that the same half doaen sacks, con- 
taining ten or twelve thousand dollars, had 
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been made, for months, to do duty over and 
over again, representing a hundred or more 
thousand dollars. 

The bank collapsed, and with It all its 
branchee, except that at Madison, and noth- 
ing was left for stockholders, depositors or 
bill holders. The Madison bank paid all its 
obligations and continued business for sev- 
eral years. Small change was scarce, and 
the branches issmed notes calling for fifty 
cents, twenty-flve cents, twelve and a half 
cents, and even as low as six and a quarter 
cents. We reproduce one for twelve and a 
half cents. Issued by the Brookville branch. 
The collapse of the Bank of VIncennes left 
the State without any currency of Its own 
except the notes of the Madison bank. One 



State reached a million and a half. The 
prime object of this bank was to encourage 
the agricultural development of the State, 
and its loans were mostly made to farmers 
or to those handling farm products. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers got but little aid 
from the bank, the sums loaned them being 
always small. By the rule of the bank, loans 
amounting to $5,000 or more couJd not be 
made without the consent of a majority of 
the directors of the mother bank. 

Branches were opened in a number of 
places, aud the bank entered upon a career 
of honor and profit. It became one of the 
great moneyed institutions of the country, 
and was long regarded as the model bank of 
the wliole country. It had a hard season to 
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or two Insurance companies issued notes that 
were denominated "sliinplasters," but they 
were only cnrront near the place of Issue. 
This was the condition of alTairs when the 
State began its preparations to enter upon 
an extensive system of internal improve- 
ments. The need of some safe financial in- 
stitution was felt, and the State Bank of In- 
diana was chartered. Its capital stock was 
tlxeil at $1,600,000, of wlilch the State was to 
take one-half. To encourage individual sub- 
scriptions the State oflfei'ed to loan to sxib- 
Hfribers $31.25 on every sliare of stock for 
$50. 8ul)8cribed by them, they paying at the 
time of subscription the remaining $18.75 in 
specie. The capital stock was increased 
from time to time until the holdings of the 



undergo almost at Its very start. The gov- 
ernment had entered upon a very vicious 
financial course. The government had no 
treasury of its own. but by the laws its funds 
were kept on deposit in the United States 
Bank. These deposits were removed and 
scattered among a numl)er of favored banks 
in the various States. This brought on an 
era of wild speculation, and banks started 
up in every direction, and loaned out money 
freely to land and other speculators. Issuing 
their own bills almost without limitation. 
Suddenly the government withdrew Its de- 
posits, and called for tliem in specie. This 
sudden call closed the doors of very many 
of the hanks, and caused a panic such as the 
country had never witnessed, and has not 
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-rrltnessed Its equal since. To add to the 
•confusion and disaster was the order of the 
President that receivers of public money 
«hould accept nothing but specie in payment 
for public lands. The call for tlie deposits 
t>roke the banks, and the demand for specie 
payments for land broke the people. All 
the banks of the country suspendetl specie 
payment for awhile, but the State Bank 
weathered the storm gloriously under the 
careful and prudent management of Mr. Sam- 
uel Merrill, its president and his corps of di- 
rectors. So ably and etflclently was its af- 
fairs managed that when, at the expiration 
of its charter, it wound up its business, the 
profits of tlie State on its stock amounted 
ito more than $3,000,000. 



ed soon got to be called "red dog." The 
notes rapidly depreciated In value until they 
were sold for fifty or sixty cents on the dol- 
lar. Speculators went about buying them 
up, and then selling them out to taxpayers, 
to be used in the payment of taxes. The 
result was the State got but little else In 
tax payment, and thus was farther away 
than ever from having the means to meet 
the interest on the public debt, or to dis- 
charge the other obligations of the State, or 
to meet the current expenses. 

This issue of treasury notes brought with 
It another evil. Plank road companies, mer- 
chants, millers, contractors on public works 
and others Issued their notes. They were in 
denominations from twenty-five cents to 




A Bank Notk fok Twelve and One Half Cents. 



in the midst of the panic referred to the 
State was engaged In Its extensive system 
•of Internal Improvements, including the 
building of railroads, canals and turnpikes 
in every direction. It had borrowed large 
sums In Europe, and wheu the panic caime 
iit could borrow no more, nor could it meet 
"the Interest on what it had borrowed. Con- 
tractors on the public works were clamoring 
for their money, and to meet their demands 
rthe State issued a large amount of what 
"were called treasury notes. These notes were 
to be received at all times for taxes due the 
:State. The notes were In denominations of 
five, ten and twenty dollars, and from the 
i?olor of the paper on which they were print- 



one dollar, and t>ecause of their small de- 
nomination and the color of tlie pap«>r used 
they were derisively styled "blue pup," in 
contradistinction to the " red dog" of the 
State. Such a flood of worthless currency 
could have but one result — to increase the 
tide of disaster and ruin that was sweeping 
over the people. The State finally redeemed 
all Its treasury notes, and as they bore In- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., they finally 
became worth two dollars for one before 
they were all redeemed. The plank road 
Issues were also redeemed, but the greater 
part of the "blue pup" currency was lost to 
the holders. 

The great success of the State Bank 
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aroused the enmity of some and tho c-upld* 
Ity of others. When the OonsUtutioQ of 
1850 was under conslderatloii by fbe oon- 
vention, tbls enmity derloped. and a elauae 
was inserted In tba Constitution forbidding 
the State to l>e a «?tookhoiaer In any baulk- 
ing iustltutlon. It had enjoyed a monopoly 
from its organisation. Private banks of dis- 
count mlgbt be started, but no bank of issne 
was permitted other than the State Bank. 
Its prosperity had awakeiie<l tln^ pnvy of 
those who wanted to share in llio pronts of 
banking. There were others who oppoaed 
all banlcs, believing the onlj* cuReney 
sbottld be gold and silver. These two foreea 
combined to strike down the State Bank, 
by depriviu;; the Sta,te of its right to be a 
stockholder or take any part In its man- 
agement Then these who wanted to par^ 
dclpate in the profits of banking were 
strong enough to secure a clause Ui ^t e CJon- 
stitutlon to nnthorizp the lA'fr^slature to en- 
act a general banking law. >i'othiug in all 
the political or legislative history' of the 
State waa prodnctive of more nmnlxed evil 
than that clause in the Ck>n8titution of USD. 
It produced evil, and evil only; for many 
.vears clouded the '^omX name of the State, 
and came near bankrupting all the people. 
Its evil effects were worse than those which 
followed the celebrated spede drcnlar of 
President .Tnrkson. or the Issue of the "red 
d<^" and "blue pup" currenej' of 1836-37. 
Had it not been for the good name of the 
State Bank, and of Its anccessor, the Bank 
of the State of Indiana, the financial credit 
of Indiana would have been ruined altogeth- 
er. This era of wild cat cnremcy, how it 
was originated, and to what extent it grew, 
and the mln It wrought, will be dealt with in 
another paper of tiila series. The career of 
the State Bank is a pai-t of *li history of 
tin- St.'jte. It is well tf» conclude this short 
sketch with a brief biographical note of 
some of the men who managed the aifalrs of 
the bonk, and made Its name synonymous 
with safety. While its president waa 
rltrtiiir.'d two or three times during its oYist- 
enee. It can l>e ?»uiii that no defaleatiuu or 
dishonesty was ever found among the oili 
cere or employes. The State, in granting the 
charter, reserved the right to elect i3ie pres- 
ident and a majority of the directors. The 
first ptfMklont wrh Hanuiol Merrill, at tbnt 



time Treasurer of State, Of how he wa*i 
elected State Treasurer, this story is told 
by the late Oliver H. Smith, In his book of 
reminiseencei: 

''David Lane was the incumbent. There 
was DO tanprlMp objection to liim as an offi- 
cer, but it was rnuiore<l ho could see a short 
rich man over the head of a tall poor man. 
His competitor was Samuel Merrill, then of 
Vevay. The day of the election was not 
flxe<l. I was among the warm friends of Mr. 
Merrill. Our prospects for his election were 
verj' poor; chances as ten to one against us. 
Mr. Lone, as was the enatom, began hla 
conrse of entertainments, and, as hit house 
was small, he only invited to his first dinner , 
the Senator*! and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, intending, no doubt, to 
feast the members of the Hoose some other 
evening before the election. Next morning 
the houses met, and a few of us, nnderstand 
luix each other, passed aronnd among the un- 
initiated, and jsooii haul them in a perfect 
fever of excitement against Lone. The Hme 
had now come, and I introdnced a reaoln- 
tion Inviting the Senate to go into an eler- 
tion instanter. The resolution was recipro- 
cated and down eiime the Senate. The joint 
convention was immediately held, and Mr. 
MeiTiU was elected by a large majotity. the 
Senate voting for Mr. Lane, and the Hooae 
for Mr. MerriU." 

Samuel Merrill was born In Peacham. 
Vermont Df>ceinher 28, 17&2; died in Indian- 
apoUs, August 24, 1855. The circametancea 
of his early Ufe were favotable— upright, 
kind, yet strict parents; books in the house; 
farm work wiUi father and five brother-:; an 
excellent and. at an early date, famous 
school; a minister whose long Ufe waa spent 
in one parish: a ne^hborhood where there 
was nelOier poverty nor riches, and where 
IndttctiT and frugality prevailed: news onee 
a week from the outside world, then on tire 
with Nnpnieon's brilliant and ten*ibie ca- 
reer; Dartmouth College; school teaching 
and the study of Uiw in Tork, Pa., with au 
elder brother, Thaddeus Steveiis and John 
r^lauchard. who had been boys together in 
I'eacham and students in the same college. 
The love of the Merrill brothers, fed aa It 
was by constant intercourse, and the friend* 
Rhlp of whoolmatps wpro of lifelong dura* 
tlon. 
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A visitor from Iiidi:iuu|>olis to Wasliing- 
tou in 1862 Happened to inontlun the name 
of Samuel Merrill in the presence of Thad- 
deus Stevens, who was then the center of In- 
terest in the House of Itepresenta fives. It 
was in that snd winter, when defeat in the 
field. dl5»cord In Confess, discontent In tlie 
countr.v. and doubt of the President threat- 
ened national ruin and tlie destruction of tlie 
world's hopes of free jroverument. Tlie fi'e- 
ble but fierce old man cut right and left 
with the <Joiible-cdged sword of satire, merci- 
lessly laying the foes In council at his feet; 
but at the name of his old friend he ex- 
claluRHl In a l>reaking voice: **Ah, why 
should Heaven, already througwl with such 




Sami ki. .\:e <Kir.i.. 



beings, snatch him away from us? The 
Lord may want him In another Held, but we 
can not spare him here." 

At the age of twenty-three Mr. Merrill 
came to Indiana, which was but lately ad- 
mitted Into tlic Union. After Uuiulrlng as to 
the prospects of towns on the Olilo. he 
bought a sklDf at New All)any and rowed 
himself with his trunk, in whicli. beside his 
clothes, was his law lll)rnry. up tlie river 
seventy-five miles to \'evjiy. Although this 
little Swiss town neviM* l)ecanie a rival of 
Cincinnati, as had been expectetl. It had a 
rarely gootl society and was not a poor start- 
ing point for a young lawyer. 

Mr. Merrill repre.«ented Switzerland coun- 
ty two years In the State Legislature, having 
walked over the whole county during his 
campaign and calletl at every house to ask 



' for votes. By the Legislature of 1821-22 he 
was made State Treasurer: In con.se<iuence 
he remove<l to Corydon. the capital. When 
the seat of government was transferred to 
India nai>olls the Treasurer, with the treas- 
ury, and in company with .Tohn Douglass, 
State i)rinter. removed to the new capital, 
making the Journey of one hundred and 
twenty-tlve miles in eleven days of October, 
1824. 

In 1834, In the midst of his third term a-s 
Treasurer, Mr. Merrill was selected for pres- 
ident of the Just formed State Hank,*b€cause 
of his 8iM)tless reputation, his Incorruptible 
integrity, and his eminent financial ability. 
He held the presidency of the State Bank 
ten years, and retlrwl from the office com- . 
paratively poor. This office required hard 
travel as well as close clerical work. Once, 
sometimes twice every year, the president 
vlslte<l every bank lu the State, giving thor- 
ough, persoual. private examinations to ac- 
counts, ledgers and officers. He usually 
made his Indiana journeys on horseback, as 
there were many roads tlu-ough which the 
heavy, old-fashioned stage coach could not 
l>e drawn. He can-led a lantern before the 
stage all one night on the Madison road, 
nineteen miles, reaching home at daybreak, 
mud from iiend to foot. 

Bringing a quantity of coin at one time 
from New York to Indianapolis, he chartered 
the coach and armed himself to peet the 
dangers of the robber-Infested passes of the 
Alleghenies. The Inside of the coach was 
fille<l Willi the strong and heavy boxes, while 
the single passenger sat on the outside with 
the driver, who might have an understand- 
l.'.g with the rol)lM*rs. Nothing happened, 
I'owever, but a runaway, an upset and a 
broken leg. The money thus brought from 
the East was sliver alone, because, although 
I he double standard existed In the United 
States, the metaUlc currency of the country 
clilefiy, and throughout the West exclusively, 
was sliver. Hugh .McCullodi declarer that 
lie had been a banker fourteen years before 
1 c' saw a gold coin except the ten-thaler 
pieces brought to this country by German 
emigrants. 

Between 1837 and 1842 most of the State 
1 anks failed. The State Bunk of Indiana 
was one of a very small number that came 
out of this perlo<l of trial sound and solvent. 
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At the very lowf^t Twiut, according to tlie' 
tesHinony of Mr. Lanier, one of Its directors, 
it liad more specie m ita vaults ia proportion 
to capital tlian ai^ otber bAnklng concetn 
In the country, and Its means were move 
than adequate to meet all liabilities. 
Tli«^ Indiana Legislatures of this pe- 
riod were strongly opposed to the hank, 
and Appointed at one time an InTeattgatlnff 
eommlttee, at anotlier a epedal examiner, 
and again an Inquisitorial commissioner, 
who made examiuatloQ in a spirit that sa- 
vored strongly of persecution; but all were 
compelled to admit that the tMUik was sound. 

• Party feelinc ran high la 1848-44, which 
was election year, and ithe Leglaintnre being 

Democratic, while Mr. Merrill was a Whig, 
after several ballots, secured his defeat for 
re-election as president. 

In 1S44 he was chosen president of the 
Ifadlaon and IndlanapoUa railroad. He took 
HP the work of bnllding this road when It 

was languishing near Vernon, and accosn- 
pHshed more in track-lajing in two years 
than had been done in ten yeafs l>efore, 
bringing the road Into IndlanapoUa and 
starting on Its career of railroad importance 
the dty to wbkdi he had brought the archives 
when Treasurer of State. T>\irinfT his admin- 
istration no fatal accident occurred for 
which oCBcers or employes were in any way 
reqNmrible. He fUled tiie office four years. 
In A iriiort period of leisure which followed 
he compiled the Indiana Gazetteer, a third 
edition of ten tliouaand copies of which was 
published in 1S50. He was not satisfied with 
the work, and meditated a thoroogh rerlaloa 
wfaidl should include a history of the rail- 
roads In the State and a history of the St:ite 
Bank. In 1850 he bouglit out Hood & No- 
ble's boolc store and made it also a publish- 
ing house. It is now the Boiwen^MenrUl 
book store and pnbllshlng bonse. 

In AogUSt, 1855, he went on horsebaclc to 
the northern part of the State, returning to 
his home e.vr.>^ssive!y tired, though carrying 
in his hand a buuch oi pond lilies from one 
Of the Uttle lakes In the north. He did not 
rally from his fatigue, but died after a 
week*B Illness. 

Mr. Merrill was twice married. His tiret 
wife, tlip mother of his two clitldren, was 
Lydia Jane Anderson, Uie daughter of Capt. 
Uobert Anderson, of the ReToluttonaTy war. 



and of Catherine Dumont. Ills second wife, 
also a lady of gentle disposition and man- 
ners, was EUzabetli Douglass Young, daugh- 
ter of Gen. James Yonng and of Nancy Ii^ 
win, of Chambersborg, Fa. 

Six chlli'lrpn survived him, his only son, 
Samuel Merrill succeeding him in business. 
In 1862 the latter entered the army as cap- 
tain In the SeTontieth Indiana Beglment^ of 
which Ben jamin Harrison was coioo^. Gap- 
tain Merrill wn.s afterWEtd made lleuttfwnt* 
colonel. In 1889 he was appointed consul- 
general to Calcutta. He Is now on a rancb 
in California, busy with plough and hoe. 

From the beginning of his citieznshlp In 
Indiana, Mr. Uerrill, the subject of this 
sicetch, actively participated in elforts for 
the public goo<l. He drilled the first military 
company In the new capital, and was its ttrst 
captain. He was forward in putting down 
a. gang of lyndiers, who had nndertakoi to 
exterminate negroes and gentlemen. In a 
hand-to-hand struggle with the blustering 
leader of the gang, who dared n "brondclotli 
feller" to touch him, be three times hurled 
ttie man to the groand. Defeated when he 
had espected an easy TictoiFy, Oils hnmas 
brute slunk out of civilization, while hi* 
gang nuef'uir.tHMi and troubled tiie com- 
raunity no m n e. 

In early days, when no regular teacher 
could be obtained, Mr. Merrill tani^t ikdiool. 
and be gave a room In his boose to 13ie first 
ladff^ who came from the Eas^t to t^ike part 
in tlie e<lucation of the Indiana capital. He 
encouraged the formation of a young man's 
literary sodety, 'The Indianapolis Atbe> 
nffium." giving tte Introdnctory leetare, No> 
vembor 29. 1*??0 Hp advocated the higher 
fHluf-ntion of giris, claiming for women equal 
ability and capacity with men. He was act- 
ive In the formation of an agricultural so- 
ciety and a temperance society, pouring 
out hi.s barrel of "cherry -bounce" and dis- 
ciirdinir from otili-e and parlor decanter and 
wine glasses. He was one of the managers 
of the Indiana. Colonization Society, and 
was one of the first trustees of Wabash Col- 
lege. He led in Sunday-scliool work and 
for many years an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. .Men who repulsed mluisterfr 
readily listened to him and yielded to Wa 
influence. Among Mr. Merrill's strongest 
characteristics was his love of booka He> 
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vi>-A'\ witli amazing rapidity aud on every 

variety of subject. 

Wliat Mr. Merrill wna ratlier thau wliui 

he did made hie life Influential and hia mem- 
ory dear. After his deatli an old cttlseii iald: 

"He was made of heroic stufT and was more 
like onr lif^vohitlonaiy fathers than any 
otIuM- man I ever met" 

A friend added: "He maintained in sub 
lime combination the sternest Ideas of jus- 
tice with the most beautiful simplicity and 
childlike Bweetnees of manners.*' 

One of the most prominent aud successful 
bankers of the whole country was tbe'late 
J. F. D. Lanier, who reeeived hl9 early bank 
training in Indiana. His name wa.s Inti- 
mately connt'i riMl with the State Bank aud 
its success was in a large measure due to 
lilm. Mr. Lanier was a native of North 
Carolina, having been bom at Washington, 
that State. Nov<»mlM»r 22, 1800. His ances- 
tors were Ilui^ueuots who tied from France 
on tlie revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They came to tikis country* and l>y sevetal 
Intennarrlaces became connected with the 
Washington family. The family were al- 
ways promlnont. taking an active part in the 
affairs of tlie country. Mr. Lanier's grand- 
father fouglit with General Wayne on the 
Maumee when that dtstinsaished oflleer in- 
fllcte<l a tei-iilde defeat uihw) tlu^ Indians, 
ills father, during the war of 1812* Com- 
nmnded nt Fort Wayne. 

Soon after Mr. I.anler*H birth his father 
moved from North Carolina to Kentucky, 
and then to Ohio, settling at Baton. There 
young Lanier attended for a short time the 
village school, and also elerketl for awhile 
In a store. A littln later he attended an 
academy at Newport. Kentucky, for eigh- 
teen months. In 1817 his fattier came to In- 
diana, maklng^adlson his home, where he 
entered Into business. He was unfortimate 
in hlR business entenirises and died insol- 
vent Some yeai*8 later his sou, who had be- 
gan a snceeBsfnl business career, paid his 
fatiier's debts In full. At Madison young 
Lanier entered upon the study of law. finally 
graduating at Transylranin I.nw Sebool. in 
Kentucky. He twgau practice in M.uiison. 
and soou became very successful. In 1824 
he recelTed the i^ipolntment of assistant 
clerk of ttie Indiana House of Representa- 



tives, which he lu'ld for three yeai"s and then 
became principal clerk. The salary of tbeae 
offlces was hut $8.60 per day, but it brought 
Mr. Lanier into connectiioa and acquaintance ' 
with the prominent men of the State. When 
the qupstloTi of charterlnpr a State bank be- 
gan to be agitated he took great interest in 
it, and was then considered one of the rising 
young business men of the State. When the 
charter was granted he was amoi^ the first 
to subseHbe for stock, and became the larg- 
est individual subscriber to the Madison 
branch, with which be became identified im- 
mediately upon Its organiiatliMi, and waa 
made its pfreaident. 

Madison at that time was the most im- 
portant town in Indiana, and was the finan- 
cial center of the State. This made the 
branch bank at that place the most import- 
ant of all the brandies. The hank was re* 
mark ably successful from the start. When 
TJi United States provemment, in 1S37. 
calitMl for a return of the money deposited 
by the goverumeut iu the various banks of 
the country, the Indiana Stat^bank was one 
of the few moneyed institutions that was 
able to immediately comply with the de- 
maml of the government. The first call on 
the State Bank was for |8i),000 in gold. Mr. 
Lanier was selected by the bsak to take that 
sum to Waahingt(m. lie went to Wheeling, 
Vlr^flnla. by boat, and tliere chart»'re<l a 
stnjre (>>«ch, aud as tlu' only passenger, 
cix)S8ed the mouutaius and twifely delivered 
to tlie agent of ttie government at Washings 
ton his freight of gold. It was a very fatigu- 
ing journey in those days, and in this case 
one of gi*eat personal danger, but was suc- 
ce,ssfully accomplished. 

In IS 19 Ml'. Lanier went to New York 
aud there in couuectiou witli Itlchard H. 
AVlnslow established the great banking firm 
of Winslow, Lanier & Co., which for half 
a eeutury has l»eeu one of the prominent 
Itanlcs III" New York. Mr. T.anier was wise 
enough to see that railroad building would 
be one of the extensive industrial features of 
the coming years, although at that time 
there were le.-is than sl.v hundred Uiiles of 
railroads in (^.xisteuee in the oaniitry. He 
kn«'W that to iniild road.s money would In* 
needed, and bonds would have to be plflci'il 
on the market. His firm was the first to be 
gin dealing In railroad bonds, and for sevt ml 
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years their business was aluioHt wholly con- 
flned to dealing In such securities. The first 
railroad lx)uds ever offered on tlie market In 
this conntry were tliose of the Madison & 
Indianapolis road, and they were floated by 
the new linu of Winslow & lyauler. 

This lirm frequently negotiated railroad 
bonds to the amount of a million dollars 
dally, and In six years, frotu 1849 to 1854. 
they negt>tiat(Hl the l>onds to buihl more th:in 
ten tliousand miles of road. In 1859 the 
Pittsbnrjrh. I'ort Wayne & Chicago railroad. 
In whose building the linn of Wlmslow & 
I^anler l«ad lK>en largely interested, went 
down in tlie tinancial storm which s^vcpt 
over the country. Mr. Ijinler at once under- 
toolv tlie worii of reorganizing tlie company, 
and placing the road upon a sound financial 
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and business Imsls. In this he was highly 
siiccessful. and to-day the n>ad is one of the 
great roads of the country and Is earning 
money nipldly. 

Mr. L.niler never lost his Interest In In- 
diana, and his firm, since its establisliment. 
has been tlie fi.scal agent of the State in 
New Yori;. For many years h<» fioated all 
the iMHids IssuihI by (he State, and most of 
those IssuimI by <'ities or eouiitles in tlie 
State. In 18»»1, when the civil war came, 
Indiana was without money. Its treasury 
was pra<"tically «Miii)iy. Mr. Lanier at once 
notitleil Governor Morton to <lraw on his 
li.ink fiM- $2.'>.000. to i>e use«l in recruiting and 
arming the State's 4iuota of troops. This 
was by no inejins the only time that he 



stepped forward to the relief of the State, 
but on different occasions advanced to tlie 
State several hundred thousand dollars. In 
1863, when the I,iegislature failed to appro- 
priate money to pay the Interest on the State 
del>t and tlie State Auditor and Treasurt^r 
refused to pay the same without a direct 
appropriation, the firm of Winslow & Lanier 
promptly advertised in this countrj' and in 
Ix)ndon that they would redeem the Intei-est 
coupons on presentation at their bankiuj? 
liouse. This they did for two years, the sum 
<lisbursed amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

On two different occasions Mr. Laiiler 
representeil this eountrj' In the financial 
centei's of Europe. During our civil war 
matters looko<l so dark for the cause of the 
TTnlon that European Investors would not 
Iiurcliase the bonds of the government, and 
about all hiul been fioated In this country 
that could be done. Mr. I^anler was about to 
visit Euroi>e on business matters of his own. 
The Secretary of the l^easury sought an 
interview with him, and re<iue8ted him to act 
for the government In the European money 
centers and explain to tlie money lenders tlie 
resources and iwwor of the countrj' and the 
« ertainty that the Union would triumph. 
This delicate mission he undertook to fill, 
and so well did he do his work, and such 
faitli had those money kings In his own In- 
tegrity of punx^se that they l>egan to 
eagerly purchase our bonds. On his arrival 
at Frankfoi-t-on-the-Main he was Invited to 
address a meeting of bankers and capitalists. 
He did so, and set forth the resources of the 
eountrj' In so strong and couNincIng a light 
that they at once offered large sums for our 
lH>nds. This address was printed and cir- 
culated In both German and English, and 
tliroughout EuroiH? the financial circles be- 
gan to regard United States lionds as a safe 
investment. Thnn* years later he visited 
Europe to fioat a five |H?r cent, boml for the 
country, and again was very successful. 

'His first connection with European 
money markets, however, was a visit he 
paid them In 1847, In tlie Interest of Indiana, 
ifi pursuing her system of internal improve- 
ments tlie State had borrowed large sums In 
Europe. Tlie system broke down of Its own 
wi'Ight, and left tlie State and the people 
practically bankrupt, and the State was un- 
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able to meet the interest on lier bonds. Fin- 
ally an apreeuient for an amicable settle- 
ment was reache<l. The holders of the bonds 

• 

were to take the "Wabash & Erie canal for 
one-half of the debt and accept new 
bonds at a lower rate of Interest for 
the other half. In concludiup this ar- 
rangement Mr. I..anier was sele<.'ted to rep- 
r<*8ont the State. He was funiished with 
new bonds, signed in blank, and certificates 
of stock in the canal, which he was to turn 
over to the holders of the bonds. He was 
thus Intrusted with the securities of the 
State to the amount of many millions of dol- 
lars. He accomplishe<l his mission with the 
same fidelity and ability he had accom- 
plished all other Imsiness duties which had 
been devolved upon him, and returned to 
Indiana with the Iwnds he had re<leemed. 

Without the aid of Mr. Lanier, or some- 
one like him, Indiana would not now be the 
great railroad center It is. He took their 
bonds and taught the people of the East 
that railroad securities were a goo<l and safe 
Investment; that the great West was des- 
tined to grow rapidly, and that tlie railroads 
would develop the resources that were lying 
dormant for the want of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. When he entered upon his 
career as president of the Madison branch 
of the State Bank he was practically without 
banking experience, but he soon obtained the 
experience, and an experience that enabled 
bis great firm in New York to weather all 
the financial storms that have swept over the 
country. Indiana can proudly point to him 
as one of her products. 

Among the bankers who built and main- 
tained for Indiana tin enviable name in the 
financial world, the name of Calvin Fletcher 
must always stand out prominently. Mr. 
Fletcher emigratetl to ludlauapolis in 1821. 
when It was stiU a wilderness, when not a 
dozen cabins marke<l tlie spot where now is 
a busy city of 200,000 people. He was a 
young lawyer hunting a location and clients, 
and for forty-five years he was one of the 
most active business men of the new capital 
of Indiana. He was a native of Vermont, 
having been born at Ludlow, that State, 
February 4, 1798. How he left Vermont is 
told by himself as follows: 

"At tiiat perlwl (1815) I had only had the 
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advantage of two months each year at the 
school in the district where my father lived. 
For two years I labored for otliere at wages, 
a portion of the time, and the residue I 
si>ent at the academies of Randolph and 
Royalton in my native State. In 1817 I de- 
termined on a seaman's life, and in April of 
the same year went to Boston, a total strang- 
er, and tried my best to obtain a berth on 
board an East Indiaman, but failed. I then 
turned my face toward the countrj' west of 
the AUegheules. In two months I worked 
my way, mostly on foot, to the western part 
of Ohio, and stoppe<l at Urbana, then the 
frontier settlement of the northwestern part 
of the State. I knew not aia individual in 
the State — had no letter of Introduction. I 
obtainetl labor as a hired hand for a short 
time, and then a school. In the fall of 1817 
I obtained a situation In the law office of the 
Hon. James Cooley. a gentleman of talent 
and fine etlucati«>u. one of the large class 
which graduated at Yale under Dr. l>\s'lght 
He was sent to Peru under John Quiucy 
Adams's administration, and died there. In 
the fall of 1821 I was admitted to the bar 
and became the law partner of my worthy 
friend and patron. Mr. (.'ooley. In the sum- 
mer of 1821 the Delaware Indians left the 
central i>art of Indiana, then a total wilder- 
ness, and the new State selecteil and laid off 
Indianapolis as its future capital, but did not 
make it such for four or five years there- 
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nf ler. 1 had inarrted, and on my request 

iny worthy pnrtnor TX'nnlttf'd me to leave 
liim to take up my resilience at the plnce 
•(lesls^ated as tlie seat of government of In- 
laiana. In September of that year (1821) I 
left Urtiana with a wagon, entered the wil- 
derness nnd after tmveltnfi: fourteen days, 
aiul eiunplng out the same number of niyhts. 
reac^hed ludl&aapoUs, whore there were a 
few newly erected cablne." 

Mr. Fletdier at once became firominent 
■ou his locating in Indianapolis. He entered 
npon the practice of law. In those days the 
lawyers rode what was called the circuit 
That Is. they followed the court from county 
to county. The circuit then embraced about 
^ne-thlrd of tbe northwestern part of tiie 
State. Tliere were no roads and the streama 
were bridgeles3, so the traveling was done 
under the most discouraging circumstances. 
For awhile Mr. Fletcher acted as proeecut> 
ing attorney, but on his dection to the State' 
Senate reslirnwl that otfice. As a lawyer he 
rauke<l hlfjli, always Rivlnj: to eadi i-aw a 
couticieutlouH and patient stud}*. He was 
very successful, and few dlents who. had 
lilm for an attorney lost their cases. One. of 
his marked characteristics was his extreme 
conscientiousness In every matter he under- 
•took. 

While he was serving iu the Stete Sen- 
4tte the question of chartering a State bank 

was under consideration. He strongly op- 
posed the ?:ratitln)? of the charter as pro- 
IKwed. and as his opposition aroused some 
Auger among his cousUtueuts he resigned, 
but was iwomptly re-elected by a larger ma- 
jority than he liad received before. The 
proposed charter li:ivlii;r l>eeu amended so as 
to meet tlie ultjtM tioiis he ralse<l to It, he 
voted for it, niid on tlie orgatiizatiou of the 
Irnnk he Itecnme one of the dim'tors on the 



part of the State, and from that tiiue until 
hi'! denrli devoted most of his time to hnnk- 
iug. serving? for several yeai-s as one of tlie 
Sinking Fund CommisHioners. For sixteen 
years he served as president of the Indian- 
apolis branch of the State Bank. On the 
expiration of the charter of the bank ho 
organized a private bank, which he eon- 
ducted with remarkable success until his 
deaiOi. 

Mr. Fletcher interested himself In every- 
thing he thought would advance the lutere^it 
of Indianapolis or of the State of Indiana. 
He taught morals by precept and by ex- 
ample. With dishonesty, corruption or trick- 
ery he would have nothing to do. He was 
a man of large chaj-Ity, and as his wealth 
increased he jrave lar!x<>1y to objci-ts of 
charity which comnieucle<i themselves to 
him. He was ever ready to help the young 
man who was striving to better hhnsetf in an 
active business life. He helped them by 
shrewd advice and often by his means. He 
engnfred Inrtjely in fanning, and ajxriculture 
hail a tirm frieud ami advocate lu him. 

During the war his whole soul was In the 
cause of the Union. He gave UberaHy to the 
support of the families of those who went 
to the front, and several times, when Gov- 
ernor Morton needed money to meet the ob- 
ligations of die State he 8tepi>ed forward 
and loaned him thousands of dollars. He 
had imted slavery, and It mattered not how 
l)usy he might be with important matters, 
wlien word was brtmghi to him that a slave, 
escaping from the South, needed aid, he bad 
time to hear his cause and to help him. He 
was liberal to tlie churciies. and for nmny 
years was the eftU ieut superintendent of one 
of the largest Sunday schools in Indian- 
apolis. His life was one of work. He hsil 
no Idle time, lie did not believe In idleness. 
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BANKINGi FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AN EXAMINER. 

BV GEOKCB B. Caldwell. 



t)n September 1, 1899, tliere were slxtjr- 
two national bank examiners and 3.710 na- 
tional iMnka In fbe United States roceiTing 

In^tinictlons from and rcportinfi: to the comp- 
troller of the currency. Tlu>se banks are 
•orgajiized under a federal law pa^iiied June 
1864, 'Mme tlitoty-llTe jaara ago. and by 
tbe same act the office of Uie eomplroUer of 
the cnn-enoy was Cftatad Wlfli its corps of 
clerks and oxnjnlnera and char^wl with tlip 
resimusibiiity of interpreting and applying 
the law and of supenising banks organized 
-under It Hugb McGolloeh, aftwwafda Sec- 
retary of the Treasuiy, was the flr»t corap* 
trollf^r of the rnrrency. Mr. McrnHofii was 
president of the Bank of the State of In- 
•dinna when tlius honored, and being a prac- 
tical twnker, with brood Tlews and poa- 
MMed of Integrity and f oreslglit, tills depart* 
ment nt onco ramo Into prrmilnence as one 
•of the mo»t importanl olflccs in the jrovern- 
jncut. Through his efforts luauy precedents 
'were established tliat have always been to* 
^ected by bankers and lila succeeson In 
tbat office. 

Since then there liavo l>een few changes 
made by Congress in the national bank a( t. 
so that the systeui of national banks has 
•coma to be recognised by the people as a 
stable sytem that has, for this reason and 
iH-f^aiise its scope was gen^^ ratlier than 
lo<:il. onJovfMl tlieir confidence to a jrrwiter 
extent than any oiUcr system of bainking. 

Yet who is there that doubts we have not 
made progress In boslness in the past thlrty- 
flve years, that while we hare doubled our 

population we have more than trobbled the 
volnme of credit which Imnkn are orsranlziMl 
to iiaudle, and liave clumped our methods of 
granting tlie »ame to keep pace with the 
condltlcMis as they exist to-day? Not only is 
ttilH true, but the forms of ci cdit have like- 
wise changed, while tln' ftHlrra! government 
ha*, as I have stated before, made no Im- 
portant changes in the uatloual bank act 



pasaed thirty-five years ago. The people, 
have, however^ done nrach thtvugti their 
levenl State Leglsla tares to meet the de- 
mands of the times, so that In almost everj- 

State laws have been passed that are by no 
means uniform, permitting the organization 
of State banks, savings banks and tmst com- 
panies, and establishing a banking depart- 
ment with Its ooips of clerk:^ and exa miners. 
In Indiana. Ohio and Illinois this depart- 
ment is placeii in charge of the Auditor of 
StJite, while in Massachusetts, N«w York. 
Wisconsin, Michigan. Pennsylvania and 
many other states tlie applic>ation of the law 
and supervision of banks hs idaced In a sep- 
arate department, stylml the couimissiouer 
of l)anklng. There are of this class of banks 
about 10,000, or about three times as many 
as there are mitional banks, which, with 
abont 4.0^00 private banks, liold the deiK>sIta 
and extend cre<lit to 65.000.000 people, I 
have culled your atteiititm to the foregoing 
facts that you may better understand t what 
I shall hereafter say and to Impress upon 
yon that America's greatne.*:s lies largely in 
lier coinutercial indnsfry, her hl^h cretiit 
and tlie strength, stability and eliunieter of 
her financial lnstltnti<ms. 

Before lookiug at a bank from the stand- 
point of an examiner let us better under- 
stand what a bank examiner Is. I have 
been one myself and have met many others, 
and I have found them all to be, flr»t, hu- 
man beings, some witli a larger corapi*eheu- 
siou than others, some are firmer in their 
positions than others, but all of them recog- 
nize the resixtnsibllity of their otlice and as 
l>e.st they know !iow atfcinj)f (o do thHi- 
duty by it. All l»ank examiners do not see 
things alike, nor do all examiners work un- 
der the same law. They are aU, however, 
agents of .'«ome department of the govern- 
ment or State, charged with the resiwuslhll- 
Ity of the execution of the Law and as the 
law varies in each State or between the 
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Staters uiiii the federnl statute, so does tlieir 
duties vai-y- It may, however, be said that 
they have performed ^thelr duty when they 
bATe mnd*' tho reiiuire<l examloatiau of tiie 
affairs of a bank and the mon thnt nijninfrf» 
it and reiK>rted tlie facts to thoir superior 
officei', which is always dune once a year, 
and aometliues oftener. There Is mQcb vlr^ 
tue in the laws governing, banks and mttcb 
protoctldu to the people from Inink exani- 
luatlons in t)ie way of preveuiin;: had in- 
vestnieiitM and wrong-doing of buuk otttciflls, 
yet withal, I have looff aeo coneluded that 
the people have «ome to expect too much 
frwn bnnk pxamlueni and fail tn ivenpni7.»^ 
as iiiiu h as they should whiit is traiispirjug 
around thorn dally, and tJiat the grtatesL se- 
curity behind a bonk counter is an honest 
man. To Judge a bank In one or two days' 
visit, to ascertain If it Is beinj? nin as the 
law dlrectH, if it is solvent, and if ilio men 
entrusted with lia mauagemeut are lionest, 
and to report those tacts to the proper offl- 
cm constHtttea the resptmslbill^ of a bank 
examiner. He may lin^ e had to do more or 
U«*8 with tho politics of his city and State, 
and this umy l>e to his advantage, for by rea- 
son of it he la likely to become a better Judge 
oC human natum and broader In his compre- 
henatoQ of affairs. 

It ia, however, detrimental to the interest 

of the people no less than to the banks tliem- 
xelves to have tliese officers of tlu» luw ap- 
pointed as a reward for political services, or 
have tiiem changed In office for political rea- 
sons. This, however, rests almost entirely 
wlHi the appointing power, and with most 
conipiroUers of the currency has been ot 
minor consideration. 

It would seen* la me to be wise on the 
part of the people tli rough their Bepresenta- 
tivee In Cougi'ess or the legislators of the 

various States to vote to pay l>ettcr salaries 
t<» bauli exaiiilnors, to lix tlieir tonti of si-rv- 
icc during gooti behavior, and to ellminjite 
political considerations entirely in choosing 
tiiem. The office Is too responsible and the 
faithful 'i;<charj;o of Ihefr dutixs re<piires a 
siM'cial kind itf iraitiititr ami aiiilliy and th(? 
intcii'st (d' all arc Um Rvcal to be wisely left 
to Jiny oue i»crsou or party to dictate the a|>- 
polntmciits or to not merit a more reasonable 
compensation than Is now geni^nUly paid for 
sueb «t»rviet*s. 



rndorsiandiii^' soiui'tliin^' of the nunil>er 
and difft rcut kinds at banlis and the duties 
Of bank exadnlners I will attempt to describe 
an Ideal commercial bank, whether State or 
national. si)eaking of tho.se things only that 
niy oxjK*rlenc«» tntifrlit tnp woro most Import- 
ant. First of all, a lianic should be so organ- 
ised as to weld together the different claase^ 
and conditions of the communis where It 
is loc*ated. It Is best it should he broad- 
gauged In Its imlii-y. so that all may he !>.Mn»- 
lited by its existence, and the more i>eople 
contrilntte to Its success ami prosperity-. As 
an organised and l^llaed money Jend^ it 
will succixmI i>e«rt when it distributes itA 
loans and does noi loan tf> any one branch 
of the bu.sijiess *)f iJie comtiiunity in pi'^fer- 
ence to another. Over-loaning either to 
friends or to entei-prlses In which the bank'a 
ottlcers are interested is one of the greatest 
weaknefsps In the tnanajroment of banks to- 
day. The lirst reiniisite of a successful 
bankers education is lo learn who to trust 
and to say no, rather than part with « de* 
posltor'a money unleea he has In its stead 
gotnl sec\u-ity. In tlds coimectiou many 
banks. esfMM-lally In the larger cities, have 
e8tablishe<l credit departmeuts aud require 
from their cuatomers statements of their 
ftnaneial condition. This Is as it should be. 
Bankers can not he loo careful in their in* 
v«'9tment of trust funds, and customers tltat 
desire the canfideuce of their banker aud 
the higheat credit will ghidly fundah ihem 
all the iitformatlon they may require beai'* 
lug on this |>olnt, for no bank can afford to 
loan without collnt«M*al to any ln<llv!dual or 
Urm refusing to make a clear and explicit 
statement of its affairs. 

The funds of u commercial bank should 
always 1)e loaned utNiu short time. It Is only 
by this means a bank can best meet its obii* 

gntlons when called upon, .\oies <*arr1e<I hy 
a bank and • »iif inually reneweil should be 
seanned wiiii suspicion by (he cxamiuer for 
fear the makers can not pa^ when askett. 
Continual renewal of aeeominodatlon paper 
freiii'cutly jrives tlie hank only its Interest 
for awliile and ends by making tlie bank the 
chief mouruer )it some old customer's 
funeral. No merchant or borrower should 
t'xpoct a bnnk to furnish continually a larjrc 
part of the capital for his business and every 
Imnk tiliouid insist upon the paj'meut of a 
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part of a debt at each renewal, Unless it be 
« collateral loan and amply secmred. 

rnst doe notes iu a hank or loana over- 

(Irnfts nro upvfr indirntlvo of a Imaltliy or 
prosperous condition. Tlic t-tliririit. snecos*- 
fnl banker, likewise bank examiner, is op- 
i»o8cd to post due notest overdrafts or casb 
Items of long stafidins. They sbould botb be 
of one mind, tliat favor jind benevolence are 
not the attributes of goml banking' -strict 
Justice and tiie rigid pertornuuK-e of con- 
tracts is the int>per foimdatiou. The depos- 
itor exacts It of the bank, even tbongb he 
nmy be a borrower also. Ts it not eqoally 
fjjir for tiie bank to exact It from those to 
wlioui it extends oreilltV Fair play should 
mean that the bank should extend every Just 
consideration and courtesy It safely can to 
it»» depositors and borrowers alike, but they 
ar»» eMfitlt'<l tn no j^oat(»r oonsidenitii.n tlian 
tlie l»ankei- is entitled to from them. Ii Is 
be that Ijecomes responsible, or his bank, for 
the funds of the rich and poor alike entrust* 
ed to his care whlcih he has loaned In part to 
the peo])l«> of his community that Imve not 
sufhrit nt money of their own for the con- 
duct of ilieir business. So a banker occu- 
pies a dual and trying iHxrttlon. 

Outride of the qualtty and character of 
n bank's investments, or assets, the question 
uf its resorvo is most important. 

(>r;,'ani/.(il })ank« can not loan all their 
<lci>o«it»; the law reqniri's at lea.st 15 per 
•cent, to be hekl out as a reserve fund, and 
in so-called resei've cities 25 pei* cent, must 
b«> kept on liand. This is a wise provision. 
tliou.i:li oiu- rre<iuently hrokoti whi'ii borrow- 
ers are plenty. A couiuji'icial l>aiik wffh de- 
mand liabilities and no i-est^rve would In; 
like an engine without a balance wheel — 
likely to run away with Itself. A bank's 
reserve is to provide for any unusual de- 
u'.ands made by dcpo^sltors jind is not for 
boiTowers. The law plainly states that 
when the reserve Is deficient no loaning can 
lecEally be done until it is made good. This 
fimd is, therefore. stri<-tly .^^pcakinL' a per- 
centage of deposits held to met't any unus 
uiil demand made bj- doiKisiiors. 

N\ hile tu tlie puldic ihe men iu charge, 
tlic otHcers, stand, for the iiank, yet the ex- 
aminer knows that much importance at* 

taehes to the position of a director. It is the 
directors that e>iect the ottlcers and should 



decide the policy of the bank. The directors 
should nevw assume the duties of the offi- 
cers, but advise and counsel them. Th^ 
shotild be broiid nnd liberal minded, men of 
the highest character and stancUng, repre- 
senting all lines of business and wdio will 
examine the bank personally mr 1>y commit- 
tee quarterly nnd meet rciriilarly each month 
to consider the bank's welfare. Tliere is :i 
feeliuK iu some quartern tlrat a director 
should not be a borrower from his own bank. 
On this point there is no law whatever, noi* 
sboidd there be a director should be given 
Ihe *«nme consideration that he would re- 
ceive if not a director. He should himself 
insist upon giving ample security and of 
keeping within the Umlts now prescribed by 
law. If be doi>s this his loans can not be 
detrimental to the bonk. 

Tlie trouble, if any, jiris"^ Trom diroftors 
not exacting from each oilier the same .se- 
curity as from oUiei-s and the too frequent 
indulgence of officers of hanks in borrowing 
to Invest in outside enterprises thsst are 
purely speculative. 

The best managed banks are those in 

which tiu? othcers and directors have the 
largest holdin^js of stork, and when they 
have either in stcKrk or ou deposit a aum in 
excess of «iiat tbey owe the bank for money 
l>orrowed tbey can usually be depended upon 
to look after the welfare of the bank In at 
least the matter of Its investments. 

A blink innst have the necessary books 
and they must be well k»'pt. Daily balances 
of the cash and frequent trial balances of Its 
ledgers, loans, certlfleatea of deporit. etc.. 
are to be found in an Ideal bank. There is 
however, almost as much of peculiarity in 
bank boolis aud methods as there is iu 
people. The general ledger headings are 
reary the only thing that is uniform and 
tliis is so because the jjovenimcnt reports re- 
quire it. So that to judge of a hank's books 
aud determine its condition its t>ooks must 
be always well kept and in balance and the 
examiner must be sufficiently skilled In 
l>ooks and bank methods to verify them, 
criticise wlien ntM>essary. and ndvl.se when 
you can do so witli propriety. In this con- 
nection let me say that tlie growth of banks, 
the locality and nature of their business, has 
mucli to do in deciding the system of books 
it Should keep aud that a proper division of 
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the work in a bank Is now lookeii ui>ou as 
inmitlDg honesty in bookkeeping qnite as 

utucli as a lidelity bond. 

A liritik exnmfner nnift also tnkp Into ac- 
c'ouut the position a bank takes witli regard 
to its neighbors and couiixjtitors. it is of the 
Utmost Importance tliat there should be a 
community of Interest between banks. If it 
<1oos not pxlst tliero Is flnnjrer which a bank- 
t'l and a bank t-xauiiner can not snfely over- 
look. Baukei-s t«hould enjoy the couUdeuce 
of one another and frequently meet fmr an 
exchange of views on general subjects. 
There is bueUiess for ail well managed in- 
stitutions «nd every bank olliccr slionid face 
competition fairly and s(iuarely and say: 
"If I am not able to hold the bu^iueas u£ luy 

bonk there mnst be some fault of ■manage- 
ment in my institution for which I am to 

blame." 

Let us learn from each oLlier and from 
experience that truth and harmony are after 
all worth more than money, that h<mest m^ 



only can be trusted with other people's- 
mon^. and that under alt cfreuniataii«ea 
and all occasions bankers tiiould stand to- 
gethel* for that which Is for the greatest 
good. 

If I Interpret the signs ctf the times 

aright the next few years will see this na- 
tion and tlie banking Imsiness freed from 
many conditions and alliances that are uow 
aud have heretofore been embarrassing and 
at times disastrous. There will be an im- 
provement in bank examlnatlocis and Iwnk 
sui>ervision, in bank bookkeeping and bank 
assets, in the methods of granting creillt and 
the preventing of its estravagaut use, so 
that this country, whose prosperity is re- 
stricted to no one ten-ltory, ajid to no one 
Industry, will l>e sought In friendly commer- 
cial alliances by the governments of tlie 
world to an extent never yet considered 
possible. 

Indlanap(4ls, October 10, 1899. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES IN INDIANA. 



The Pennsylvania Lines West of Titts- 
h\wv, Jiad their corporate beginning in the 
State of Indiana through an act passed 
February 2, 1832. Incorporating the Madison, 
ludbinapolls k. Lafayette Railroad Company, 
and this* was the first charter granted to a 
railroad in that State. TIiIm act empowered 
the company "to examine, survey, mark and 
locate the route for a raUroad. for a single or 
double track, commcuclng at the town of 
Madison and running on the beet ground for 
the Intemst of the company and t!»e con- 
venience of the public to tlie town of Indi- 
anapolis, and from theri' to Lafayette, wiili 
power to diverge at will to another line." 
No Important woiic was done under this 
cliarter until 1835, wlien tlie L<*glslature 
caufHHl explorations to l)e ma<le l>etween 
Madison and Cohnnbus, and from l'oluml)us 
to Jeffersonviile. These recognisances were 
conducted by officers of the L'nlteil States 
Army detaile<l Ity llic War Department ui)on 
retiuisitlon by llie Governor of Indlaua. 



there lieing no other engineei*s In the countrj' 
available to make them. The leports of the 
otUcers covered alternate pi-ojetu for a 
macadamised highway and for a railroad. 

As the original charter was not deemed 
ade(pwte. the Legislature passed a new act 
January 27. 1836, provldlnj,' for tht> constme- 
tion of a railroad from Aiadisou througii Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis and OrawrfordsriUe to 
Lafayette, to be called the Madison ft Lafay* 
ette railroiid. and appnH)riating ^1.300,<IO(^ 
for tlie work. A new aet datt^l February 
14, 1838, providiHi tiiat tlie iHirtiou of mad 
l>etweeu Indianapolis and l^afayette shmUd 
be clmnged to a macadamised road, and the 
part between .Madison and Indianai>oHs was 
tliertMftcr called the Madison & Indianapolis- 
lailroad. 

The work of buihliug iliis railroad was a 
slow and hiborlous task, beset with almost 
overwhelming ohRtaHes. Indiana waM Itnt 

a young State tlien. and llie line for more 
than one-haif tlie iiistance from Mailisou to 
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Indianapolis ran tl)roii(;h an almost un- 
l>rok<?n forest The only towns between the 
two terminal points were Vernon, Columbus, 
Edinburg and Franklin. 

The roads for transporting material, pro- 
visions and other necessaries were very in- 
ferior, and there were no houses along the 
way for the aceommotlntiou of the workmen 
other than a few rude huts constructed of 
logs. 

Perhaps none of the commissioners of the 
public works ever luid seen a railroad, and 
the same might be said of many of those In 



the same year the road from Madison to 
N'enion was put under contract. Work was 
commenced September 16, 1836, and a heavy 
force of men and teams was employed dur- 
ing the years 1837 and 1838. The standards 
of consti-uction were, of course, far below 
those of to-day. The character of the work 
on the southern end of the road was verj' 
eo«tly. The inclined plane at Madison is 
7,012 feet in length (one and one-third miles 
nearly), and overcomes an elevation of 413 
feet, rls'ng 5 9-10 feet i>er 100 feet in depth, 
and having emliankments but little short of 




Deep Cut Near M&disox. 



the engineer service. IVople genemlly liad 
but a vague idea respei-ting such iniprove- 
ments. a.s tlio cIjIoI" »»>urce of infitniintiou 
wa.s through tlie annual reports of the en- 
gineers to the I-egLsIaturi'. 

.Tolui Woo<II)urn was the chief commis- 
sioner, and a corps of enginwrs. coniposiHl 
of Kdw!ird M. Rcckwlth. chief engineer; 
.Tohn Mitchell. U. M. ratterwMi, .Iasi)er 
Spraguo. assistants; Jolm (J. S«>rlng. .lames 
Tllt«'i"s. Walter Hague, and otluTs. rodtuen. 
commenced Uie survey on the present line of 
road In April, 183fi. nnd early in the fall «»f 



100 feet in lieiglit. There are five large 
bridges over the stivanis between Madisoa 
an«l Vi'iTion. with piers from 57 to 80 feet 
hlgli. Tlie Iron rail In tl»e roa«l consti-ucteti 
by the Stale was of the "I" pattern, 18 feet 
9 inches long, 3 Indies high, and weighing 45 
piMUul.s |K'r yanl. It was brouglit from Eng- 
land and c(xst alKiut $80 a ton. Since then 
steel rails etiual to tlie tremendous weight 
of modern trallic lias lieen bought for less 
llian $20 a ton. 

On Xov«nl>er 28, 1838. tlie road being fin- 
IsImsI from tlie Iiead of the incliiUMl plane- 
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at North Madison to Graham's Creek, 17 
miles, a formal opening was made by an ox- 
curslon over the tiuisbed iwrtlon hj' the Gov- 
ernor and State ollicers. members of the 
Legislature, and other distinguished men. 
The locomotive used on this occasion was 
brouj?ht froni Louisville, Kentucky. The 
State of Indijiim had purchased a locomotive 
from Baldwin & Company, of Philadelphia, 
Willi the exj)ectation of using it in the open- 
ing of the road. This engine was shii>ped 
on an ocean vessel bound from Philadelphia 
to New Orleans early in .January, 1838, 



whence it was to come to Madison on a flat- 
boat up the Mississippi and tlie Ohio rivers. 
But tlie vessel encountered a violent storm 
off Cape Hatteras, and to save it from wreck 
the IcK'oinotive wa« unchained and cast 
o\erboard. There was great dismay in In- 
diana wlieu this loss was made known, but, 
l»y a vi'rj- curious piece of good fortune, an- 
other engine was obtiiined in time to open 
the road without delay. This locomotive was 
the property of the Ix»xington & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, incoriH>rate<l by the Ken- 
tucky I^islature In 1830. The railroad was 
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<i|H*ii«'4l tInouKli the streets of liOulsvllle In 
1838 nml trains were run over It every day. 
The LouiBville people endured It for about 
six months, when a nuinlK?r of citizens do- 
injr lii'.siness on Main street. iK^twwu Sixth 
and Tlilrteonth. Itnl by one Ellsha Api>leg;ite. 
ni«'d a bill in ohancery Ortober 9. 1838. pray- 
ing for an injunction against the further use 
of tlie locomotive "Kllihorn*' in tliat town, on 
the ground that it was unnecessary to the 
<'onuneiTlal and sm-ial development of Ivouis- 
vlllc and an injury to trade. The court 
n;;ree(l with X\vi.-\ and the misnamed Elisha 



train on that road u-as hanitMl liy tliis en- 
gine, and the event wa.s celcl>mted by a 
public banquet and much speech-makiug. 
The "Ellihorn" remained at Madison only 
until another could be brought tnnw Thila- 
delplila via New Orleans, and it was flien 
rctuniJKl to lA>uisville. costing the Stale one 
thousjind dollars for its u.se. I^ouisville hasi 
since that time discovered timt locoiuotivos 
are not a bad sort of tiling in a growing- 
coniinunity. 

The tlrst freigiit house ownetl l»y tin- cuiu- 
pany was an old iw)ri» house at .\r:idison. pur- 
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receivjMl his injunction. In the meantime 
tlie .Madison |HM>ple, liiHllng tliat tlielr «'ngine 
was at the bottom of tlu- son. arrangml to 
s«'cuiv the discreditetl "Kllxhorn" on a short 
lease. It was accordingly placed on a ttat- 
boat at Louisville and towed by a steamboat 
up tlic Oiilo liver to Madison, and from 
lliciv it was liauliMi l>y live yolie of oxen up 
the very steep hill at Madls»»n to tl»e lable- 
laiitl al»ove wliere the railroad track began. 
an4l sie.iMi was raisiil for the fli-si time on a 
locomotive in Indinna, on Sunday. November 
27. 18:i8. On tlie following Tuesday the flrst 



i-liascfl in 1849. .V i>asseiiger stjttion was 
luiilt in 18.*)0. It luid a cu])oin and a bell, and 
tlie l>ell was rung for live minutes a half 
hour before the departure of eacli train. Tlie 
ringing of tills Ih»11 was continueil uulil 188S. 
when the Im'U was cnickeii. Several tiiui>s 
tlic company meant to dlseontinui> the nis- 
lom of ringing the iiail'-liour bell, but tin* <il*l 
residents of Madison protested until it wa* 
kept up as long as tlie bell lasted. 

On April 1. 1839. tlie road was leasiil ivc 
op(>nition to a lirm known as Hranhiiui tV 
l'«)mpaiiy. Tlie Stale was lu re<'clve sixty 
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Old Station at Centrkvillk, Built in 1854. 



per cent, of Uie uross earnings and the 

lessees to retain forty per cent, and i>ay oil 
the exiiensos of oi>erat1on. From the formal 
opening of the road In November, 1838. until 
the date of the lease a passenger car had 
been run dally over the tlnlshcMl portion of 
the road by horse power; but It may be 
consitleivd that April 1, 1839, was the day 
on which the road was first opene<l for pub- 
lic tniffte. 



From that date regular daily trips were 
made by the locomotive with pa.ssengpr and 
freight cars. By tlie first wet»li In June tlie 
trains were running to Vernon, a distance i)f 
twenty miles. 

TIh' lease to Branham & Conipany was 
terminate<l .lune 1, 1840, and Soring vV: Burt 
8Ucce«»de<l them, giving the State seventy- 
one |M»r cent, of the gross earnings. At th» 
cud of another y«'ar tin* State took jMisses- 
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4Slou of the pi-oiHjrty, aud mauaged It through 
appointtMi oftlclals until February 18. 1843, 
when the railroad was leased to the Madison 
& Indiauai)olls Railix>ud Company. This 
lease grew out of the fact tliat tlie State was 
without means to complete the pul>lic worlvs 
Authorize<l by the Legislature. Accordingly 
an act approved January 28, 1842, abolished 
the Board of Internal Improv«ment9 and 
provided for completing the railroatl to Indi- 
Anapoli3 by a private company. A surticieut 
amount of stock having been subscribed, the 
stockholders met June 17, 1842, elected thir- 
teen directors, and organl7.e<l the Madi.son & 
Indianapolis Railroad Company. On June 
20, 1842. the Ciovernor issm-il his proclama- 
tion declaring that company to be properly 
Incorporated. The consideration was to be 
an annual rental on the iwrt of i-oad already 
Jinislutl equal to its net earnings for the year 
1841 ($1,1 52 1 until the road .should be com- 
pleted, wheretiiwn a division of the net 
pi*ollts was to be made on the pi-oportion of 
n»ll<'a>:e own«Ml by the State and the com- 
]>!iny n'spfrtiv«'ly. The «'ompany (•ompleltHl 
tlie nwid to liullanapolis and opi.'Ued it for 
oiMjration October 1, 1847. The ownpany 



spent 1309,000 on a new entrance Into Madi- 
son, ooly to abandon it and retain the oM 
line. The State, flndi g its Investment un- 
profitable, sold its interest in the road to the 
company by deed dated February 26, 1856. 
The c-ompany was consolidatetl with the 
Peru & Indianapolis Railroad Company on 
October 1, 1853, under the title of Madison, 
Indianapolis & Peru Railroad Company, but 
this merger was dissolved about two years 
later. The road was sold under foreclosure 
of its mortgage and reorganlml March 5. 
1861, as the Indlanaiwlis & Madison Railroad 
Company. 

Tlie stock control of the company having 
iK'en actiuiiM'd by the JetTei-souvllle Railroad 
(.'ompany, the two comimnies were consoli- 
datiHl May 1. 1866. under tlie name of tlie 
JerTiM-sonville. .Madison Indianapolis Rail- 
road Comi»any. Tlie JelTcrsonville Railroad 
Compjiny was incoriKjrated originally iw the 
Ohio & Indianapolis Railroad Company on 
Tebruary 3, 1832. to build a railroad from 
JelTorsouvilie via Columbus to Indianapolis, 
but nothing was done uiuler that charter, 
iind a further act was passi'd January 20. 
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1S46, reinoorpmatiiij? the company. In 1849 
the name was chanpe<l to JelTem>uville Rail- 
road Company. It bnllt the road from Jef- 
ferson\1Uo to EdluluirK. and as the Indian- 
apolis & Madison had a line of it.s own be- 
tween Columbu.s and Edlnburg. this dupli- 
cate traclv was almndoneil and the rails 
taken up after the consolidation of the two 
roads. Smalier lines were built between 
1844 and 1859, which formed a routf from 
Columbus to Cambridge City, and these 
were acijuiml in time by the consoliilatwl 
<-ompany. 

The piece of railroad runninR east from 
lndianai>olis to Columlms. Oliio. liad its l)e- 
^inning under an act of 1847. in corpora ting 
the Terre Haute & IMclimond Railroad Com- 
pany. As a railroad of sucli great lengtli 
overtaxe<l the financial resouives of tliose 
days, the Hue east of ludhLua])olis wa.n very 
soon put under a m^parate organization 
called the Indiana Central Railway Com- 
pany, which oiK'iied the n»ad for o|M'ration 
between Indianaixdls and Richmond in 1854. 
Ten years later the road wa.s consolidattHl 
with the Columl)Us & Indianapolis Railroad 
Company under the name of Columlms & 
IndianaiKdis Central Railway (Company. 
Other roads in Indiana which were destined 
to form part of the Pennsylvania system 
were the following: li<>gansport racHlc. 



<hartere<l May 5. 1853, from Logausport to 
Illinois State line (.lasper countyc Marion & 
Mlsslssin«'wa Valley, ,fanu:iry 12. 1853, Union 
City to Marlon: Marion iV: Logausport. July 
28. 1853. Marion to Logausport ; I nitm City & 
Logansi)ort, .lanuary 5. 1863. Union City to 
I/ogansport: Cldcago A: Creat Eastern. June 
19, 1863, Illinois .State line (Cook county) to 
\a\ Crosse: CIdcago & Clitclnnati, September 
25, 1857, Ix)gansiK>rt to Valparaiso: New 
Castle & Richmond, February 16, 1848, Rich- 
nu>nd to Ix>g}insport: Richmond & Miami, 
January 19. 1846. Richmond t(» Indiana State 
line. Ail of the«<» iXKids, after pa.ssing 
througli many vU-issitudes and physical «llf- 
ticultles. were consolldatiHl. together uith 
other roads, Seiiteniber 18. 1890. under the 
name of the I'ittslturgli, Cincinnati, Chicago 
St. Louis Railway Conijiany. 

(Ml what is calinl the NorlhwcKt System 
of tin* I'ennsyivania Line.4 West of Pitts- 
Iturgli. tlie principal load in Indiana, is the 
tlic great .steel liigliwaj" kiunvn as tiie Pitts- 
burgh. Fort Wayne & Clilcago railway. Thin 
riillnmd was lirst incorporated in 1832 under 
the name of the Pennsylvania & Oliio Rail- 
road Company, with authority to Iniild from 
Pltt.sburgh to .M:uMslUon. not in order that it 
might make the great West easily accessible 
to fivili/ation. which was its ultimate de8-. 
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tiny, but In order that It luiglit increase the 
trafflc of the Oliio cannl at Mnssillon. In- 
deed, the early conception of rnilnuKls was 
that they would become useful auxiliaries 
to canals and rivers, Notliing was d»uu» un- 
der the 1832 act, and in 1848 the legislature 
Incorporatetl the Ohio & rennsylvnnia Kail- 
road, to be eonstrueled ihrougli Mansfh'ld 
across tlie Stnte of Ohio. The Indiana Legis- 
lature supplenit'nt*^! this in 1850 by an a«'t 



incorporating the Ohio & Indiana railroad, to 
be built fi-oui the Ohio State line to Fort 
Wayne: and the road from Fort Wayne to 
(,'hicjJgo was incori)oniti><l in 1852 under the 
general law of tlie State. The thi*ee corpora- 
tions were consoiiilated April 16. 1856, but 
the road Into Chicago was not completed 
until .January 1, 1859. Tlie design to build 
tliis railway frmn ritlsluugh to Chicago can 
be trnce<I to the sam* sources and partly 
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to the same control out of which sprung 
the Pennsylvania railroad. The great desire 
to complete such a line, in close and friendly 
<x)nnectlon with the Pennsylvania railroad, 
induced the persons most actively Interested 
to organize new companies, believing that 
their objects could be attained more speedily 
by several corporations than by one. 

The money for building this vast worlc 
was ol>tAlned by sales of stocks and bonds, 
and hy temporary loans. Large subscrip- 
tions to the .stock were made by municipal 
and other corporations, and paid for in the 
bonds of the parties so subscriping, wlilch 
were then sold at a discount, the loss falling 
always upon the railroad company. A con- 
siderable amount of stock was issued to tlie 
contractors, in lieu of money, in payment 
for construction. In some cases the com- 
pany exchangotl its stock for uncultivated 
lands, farms, town lots, and, occasionally, 
the products of the farm; and the property 
acquiro<l by the sale ff stock in this man- 
ner was found to be available in various 
ways in making payments for building the 
road. Only a small amount, comjparatively, 
of the money exi)ended in its construction 
was realized by a direct payment of cash 
into the company's trensurj'. In the case of 
the road through Indiana the cash payments 
on stock were less than five per cent, of the 
cost of the line and its equipment The 
total first cost of the railroad from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago was over $18,000,000, of 
which the shareholders contilbuted in cash 
only about ten per cent, or less than |2,000,- 
000. It will be realized, therefore, that the 
men in charge of the undertaking were com- 
pelled to overcome gigantic difficulties which 
arc unknown in these days when money for 
worthy purposes can be so readily obtained. 

From humble beginnings the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad lines In their total extensions 
Isavo grown until nearly two hundred origi- 
nal conjurations are now comprised In tlielr 
ojK'ratious. And this consolidation of con- 
trol has given the public a nearly perfect 
service at the cheapest cost If an effort 
were made to llnd the secret of success of 
tills railroad, it might be .said to come, in the 
lirst place, because its management has been 
rliaractorlzed from the start by the spirit of 
fair dealing in business, considerate and pa- 
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rental regard for its men. and a never-ceas- 
ing progress In the road's physical develop- 
ment; and In the second plact?. that equal 
weight is due to the ability and loyalty of its 
employes. In 8i>©aking of its management 
It must be remembered that its offlcere are 
not a body of men separate from its em- 
ployes, but that the management is composed 
wholly of the employes. The highest offi- 
cials who control the corporation all l>egau 
far down in the ranks. Hence the splendid 
truth of this policy Is that there Is scarcely 
a man in the service whose heart is not 
filled with a generous devotion to the wel- 
fare of the road which he feels tlmt he has 
individually helped to make what the world 
acclaims as the standard railway of 
America. 

Early in the fifties there was talk of con- 
structing a road from Indianapolis u* Vln- 
cennes. but it ended in talk until aljout 1865, 
when It was revived and the road was fin- 
ally constructed, tapping the coal fieitls and 
stone sections of the State. This line is now 
operated by the Pennsylvania ComiKiuy, 
and has become quite an important road. It 
opened up a new section of the State, giving 
it a direct communication with the capital. 

Closely connected with the Pennsylvania 
Lines is what is known as the Vandalia. In 
1847 a cliarter was granted to construct a 
road from Terre Haute to Ilichmond, dlnn-ly 
across the center of tlie State, from ejist to 
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wost. The work on the Terre Haute end nf 
the line begau at once, and in 1851 two roads 
of the line were made, Indianapolis being tlie 
dividing point Tfae moving splilte oC tiie 
IndlanapollB and TeiTe Haute road were 
Chiiunfe.v Rose and Edwin Tecli. Tlie ac- 
tive worlv of construction befsnn In 1850, and 
by May of 1852 it was (^ened for business 
at a ooBt of |ia64,<HM); Tlie charter for this 
■roild had a clause which has been productive 
i»f mnny asrlTntion?!, lefrfslativi^ Investigations 
and law suits. The clause provided tliat 
whenever the dividends should equal the 
full amount of the flrat coet of the road, and 
ten per cent, annual interem thereon, the 
L(»^nshitiin> could regulate tne tolls and 
freight mo Uiai not more than ttfteeu \)vv 
cent, dividends could be declared, and that 
all surplne profits orer fifteen per cent, 
sliould go to tlie .school fund of tlie State, 
rhiu' au.I airaln the Legislature has ord(M-t><l 
ail iuvestigaiion. claiming that the road Avas 
lieavily indebted to the State under this 
clause, and two or tiiree ttmea suit has been 
brought to recover this iudelntedness. btit 
from some cause the suits have inner been 
»>rought to a finish. One of the kliul is now 
[lending. 

From tlie very start the road has done a 
lieavy and profitable business. Its afTalz* 
were abty managed by President Rose and 
then by his successors, Mr. Peck and Mr. W. 

U. >fcKr>«^n. A number of years ago it 
lea«t'<l a linr from Tone Haute to SL LoUis. 
thus iiiukiiig a through Une from Indianapo- 
lis to St. Lonts, known as the Vandaita I#lne. 
A <ew years ago. wIh u Ives and Staynea- 
were cTitHng tlieii wide swatli as railroad 
buyers, they purchased a controlling interest 



in tlie I. & T. II.. but l)»»Ing ftnaU.v unable fo | 
pay for tlie same it was again taken under i 
the control of Mr. McKeen. Over this line i 
the Pennsylvania runs Its magnificent | 
through trains from St. Louis to N'ew York. J 
Before tlie purchase of tlie road by Tv«»s and 
Stayner the I. & T. H. Company had ie«8e<l ' 
a Une from Terre Haute to Peoria, Illinois, 
and purchased a road trom Loganqport to 
Terre Hnute. The Logansport dlvlaloo has 
Itud a checkered career. !r was orifrinnnv 
built by professional niilrouil prouioLers. 
from subsidies voted by the counties and ^ 
towns along the line. It was then called the 
Logansport. Grsfwfordsvllle & Southwestern 
railroad, after the eiistoni of tho;<e days, of 
gi\'ing a railroad a name us long as the road 
Itself, and the wealier tlie road the longer 
and more hlgh-sonndlng the name. The road 
was poorly constrncted and wound around 
wherever it coidd get a sniisidy, It was ein- 
barnissed financially Iroiii th»' very start, 
and its management lull.v e^iualed its con- 
struction in the poverty of Its quality. 
Fliialljr the mortgage held by the bondhold- 
ers was foreciostHl an«i I lie voa.i\ was pur- 
ehase«l foi- the I. T. II. .\s s.Mm as it 
(lassetl into the hands of ilisai company a 
great work of Improvement was begun. 
Curves were straightened, grades reduced, 
track ballasted and laid with hwvler rail, 
and trains were run on s<'Ii<^lMle time. The 
road was extended north from LoganspcMn to 
South Bend, and then to the lumber regkws 
of Michigan. 

Anotlier Indiana line tliat is closely con- 
|tecte<l with the Pennsylvania H the rjrand 
Itapids! \ liunanH. from Uichmond to the 
fi.xhing regiouH <»f .Michigan. 
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THE GREAT STORM OF METEORS. 



BY WtLLtAM HBKKV SMITH. 



Slxt7-8lx jfiAn ago occumd the most 

wonderful of all th(» phenomena with which 
ii;ituro lias from the beginnlu;; aitoin-^heU 
the people of the earth. On the uiorumg of 
NoT«nib«r 13, 183S, the whole firmameDt 
oiyer the United Sftatee vae in fleiy connno- 
tion for houi-s. Nothlnj? llko It had ever been 
witnessed bofm-e and nothing has boon se»>n 
Riuee to equal It in sublime and awiul 
iMftnty. It was viewed with Inteafle admlta- 
tloo by one tilaaa and with dread and terror 
by another, but all were awed and stood In 
anmTtenient f>efore this grand display of 
wliat uaturc could do^ For months aXter- 
ward it waa the abaoibing topic ef eony«rea- 
tion and dlacueeloii In edentiflc drclea, both 
In this eoantrr and in Ehirope. Few, com- 
p<iratlvfly. nre now alive who witnessed 
the wonderful and inspiring pheoom^ioii, 
but the dlscussiona which Immediately fol- 
lowed It have left to ne gnpbic deecrlptl<ns 
of Its enhlinUty, and of the admlfatkn and 
terror It or<'fis!rv!HHi There are some, how- 
ever, yet alive who still retain a vUid re- 
membrance of the occurrence. It is bard to 
concetve bow It oonld erer have fodod from 
the memory of any one who. on that morn- 
ing, gazed upon the blazing sky. Its sub- 
lliaity and awful beauty must have renmlued 
ji vivid picture on the memory of tboee who 
wltneeaed it» ae also the terror it inepited. 
Terror and dismay <-overed the land for 
hfvMrs; the shootiujj of the meteors fl< m>:s 
t!u' horizon; their bursting Into thousands <if 
fnigiuentH, lighting up the whole heaves, 
awakening the people from their sle^, and 
the enapenslou of great luminous bodies 
over tlie efirth as If ready to drop and de- 
srn>y thi« sphoi f. must have given to tlie be- 
Ijolder ilie iiiipnjssion that the world waa to 
lie deetroyed and they bronght to sudden 
Judgment. It was a reull/^ition nf tiiai 
ture seen hy the Ai)ostl«' when he ^I.m I;k-.m1 
that tho liinuiuieiits sliould be desU-oye*! by 
fervent li«tit. For ages the theologians had 
taught that the worid would eventually be 



destroyed by fire and the awakenlnlg from 
sleep to see tlip )ifavens t>ombardlng the 
e&rtii with humease balls of lire would 
readily excuse one for thinking that the day 
of deetmctlon had come, Uke a thief in the 
iii^'ht. and thoy had been cavght unprepared 
Cor the awful day. • 

niou^ands. clad only In their night robes, 
riishod fraaticiilly from their homos, sobblnjr 
in dismay and dread, or shrieking in terror, 
and fell upon their knees In the streets, 
shouting for mer^. Imprompta meetings 
for prayer were held In many places, and the 
P'K>i>le abandoned thcins('lvt»8 to the dismay 
which had seized upon thesu. Parents in 
their wild tenor fcnrgot tiielr cblldren, and 
cbildreD deswted their aged and Infirm 
parents. One writer of the time tells of how 
he was awakened from sleep by the rrles of 
terror around him, and then thus deecribed 
the acene: "Itopeoed my door, and It la dlfll- 
eolt to aay wbldi ezdted me most, the aw> 
fnliioss of the scene or the distreesed cries 
of tlie people. T^pwards; of one hundred lay 
prostrate on the ground, some speechless and 
others uttering the blttmat moans, but with 
their hands raised imploring God to save the 
world and them. The scene was truly awful, 
fnr TiPV'T did rain fall much thicker than 
meteors fell toward the earth. East, west, 
north and south it was tiie same. In a w<mi1, 
the whole heavens seemed in motion.** 

Anotlier writer says: "I was awakened 
by a brilliant light shining in at the windows 

of my room. I thought the city must be on 

fire, and hastily dounlnsr some clothing I 
rushe<l to the street, and found it full of men 
and women sending forth shriek after 
»hriek. Suddenly amid the terror that had 
itelaed upon all, a enlm, unruffled voice waa 
heard, saying: "The heavens dixlare tlie 
glory of (Jo*l. and the armament showeth 
His handiwork.' At the sound of that TOice 
terror gave way, and the people, who Itefote 
bad been frantic, gave themselves op to ad- 
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mlntlou of the awful sublimity of tlie scene. 
In eT«ry dlrectton the aJr SMmed to be fitted 

with shooting rays of light, «ome Of them 

leaving lonp trails belilnd them. Some de- 
KcondcMl toward the earth, while others 
Cjimrsed along the liorizou. Some burst Into 
fragments, while others appeared to melt 
away into vapor. The stars had dlsap- 
pcnrv'd. and tlio wholo hoavens were glTen 
up to these colosiial rockets. " 

The display was seen all over North 
America, and extended far out in the Air 
Uintic ocean to Central Mexico, and from 
our Northern T,a!ces to the West India 
iHlaihls. Otticers of vessels navigating the 
ut ean describe the scene as something be- 
yond even imagination. The lights tram. 
above were reflected in the dark waton be- 
I<iv.-, .Tlviiipr a wierd and teirible aspect to all 
arotiiitl Human iinaiGrlnatlon would fall fai* 
sliort of picturing a scene of such surpassing 
magnificence, sncb lofty grandeur, such aw* 
fttl sublimity. The sky was perfeetly serene 
and cloudless, and from 2 o'clock until after 
hrojul fla\liy:lit the display wa.'^ incessant, 
iUKl tlic shower of dazzling brilliant luml- 
noelties was kept up. It began suddenly, as 
If the heavens had let go at once of all the 
matter it had collected for ages, and it 
ceasod almost as suddenlr. The broad prlare 
of Uic sun may have dimmed tiie Imtter of 
the falling meteors that they were no longer 
visible, but to the observer it was as If they 
had suddenly ceased to shoot across the 
horizon. 

Some of tli(>m were of great size and pe- 
culiar form. Sooue darted toward the earth 
with a velocity truly tecrlfying, while others 
ttiUial&ed almost stationary, emitting 

stieaiu.s of liglit which radiatetl in all direc- 
liou.s. Tlif sfPTie at Hnsfnii, Mass.. wn'^ of 
peeuliar Kiaiideur. It wn.s connputeil that 
not less than 240.000 meteors were visible at 
the flome time from tlie Boston Commons. 
What a woiid»Mful display I What Vords can 
adiMiua l<-ly des<Tli>e it' llow small do the 
l'i'.»t efloi ts of man In pyrotechuic construc- 
tlou HiNtn to this great elfort of nature! The 
iKist of the nieteora was equal to a thousand 
iif tlic l;iri:i-st sKyr(M*k('is evor ukmIo by man. 
\Ii'l;i|)ly 210.0O0 by 1.000 and try to doscribe 
i1h> aiipeurauce uf such a mass uf burning 
am) exploding skyrockets, all starting from 
one piilnt. radiating In every direction, fol- 



lowing Ihe arch of the .ojvv. and finally ex- 
ploding, sending forth multiplied thousands 
of fire balls to again explode, reproducing 
still other thousands. Is It any wcmder the 

wisest stood In awe before a scene of such 
unparalleled sublimity, or that the ieuorant 
and snperstitlou.s beheld it with terror? 

The balls of tire were of various sizes and 
degrees of brilliancy. Some were mere 
points of light conrsing through vj^o^ while 
others were hirger and brighter than Jupiter 

or Venns. and one In particular was de 
scrlbeil a.s L>eing nearly as large as the full 
moon. Most of them were white, but many 
Showed a distinct yellow tinge, while stilt 
others were of a pinkish cast Next to the 
scene at Boston that at Niagnra FnIN was 
described as Itclng of the most boaiitit ul and 
sublime nature. There the dark, rushinj: 
waters of the cataract added to the beauty, 
and sublimity. The heavens appeared to be 
pouring a perfect sheet of liquid fire into the 
rushin? watei>< below. The deep forests on 
either side of the stream furnlslied a dark 
ba^gronnd against which flie lurid light.4 
contlnaally phiyed. For more than three 
hours the flre-balls fell thicker than rain- 
drops in tlie henvi(»st thunder-storm. The 
fiery heavens above and the dark waters be- 
neadi combined to make a scene of awful 
grandeur. 

According to Dr. Olmstead the meteors 

exhibited thive di??tinet varieties, as f^)llo^vs 

1. Those consisting of phosphoric lines, 
i his variety was the most numerous, every- 
where filling the atmosphere and resembling 
a shower of flery snow, driven with Inde- 
scribable velmdty. to the north of wef?t. an 1 
transfixing the beholder with wondering 
awe. 

2. Tiiiwe consisting of large fln?-l)alls. 
which at intervals darted along the sky, 
leaving Innilnous trains which occasionally 
remained In view for a number of minutes, 
and in some easps fnr half an hour or more. 
This kind appeare<l more like falling .•<ia:s. 
giving to many i)ersHms the very natural im- 
pression that the stars were actually falling 
from tlie sky, and it was practically that 
s|KM-tarl(« whleh <'aus<'d such amaziMUeiit and 
terror amon^ (lie imordi^litened classes. 

3. Those ujidellned lunnuous luKlies 
wliieh remained nearly Matlonary lii the 
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horizon for a oonsiderabk' period of thne. 
They wore of various sizes and forms. 

They all seemed to emanate from one 
pdDt but tnveled In different dlreetfeoi. 
One ball ■pedally noted at New Haren took 
a northwest direction, and exploded, leaving 
n pliosphonis trnlii of pt'C-rllnr beauty. Thf 
Hue of direction was at first ueaHy etralght, 
but it loon began to contiact its length and 
expand In breadtb, and to aasume tbe fonn 
of u huge serpent, drawing himself up, and 
then fiiinlly bei'umo a luminous cloud of 
vapor. This cloud iluateil off to the east- 
ward, almost an opposite direction to the 
course ot the meteor. 

.\t Poland, (Ihli), a luminous body was 
distiiu'tly visible for more than an hour. It 
was in the form of a pruning hook, and was 
very brUHant At Niagara Falls a large, 
luminous bodjr, shaped- like a square table, 
was seen in the zenith, remaining for some 
time almost stationary, emitting' stivams of 
light, which shot out from it in ever^' direc- 
tion, some of them reschbig almost' to tbe 
horlson. The body was white, while the 
streams from it were of pale yellow and 
pink. At Charleston, C, a nu'teor of px- 
traordioary size and brilUancy was seen for 
a eoasldemble length of time, and was 
heard to explode with a sound resembling 
the firing of a cannon. 

In some places the falllufir tneteors were 
uuaccompaulccl by any noise, but in others 
a **ewlshlng" noise was beard* It has been, 
said by those who have witnessed auroral 
displays In high arctic latitudes that tlie dis- 
plaj's were aiway.'^ acfompanied by a hissing 
noise very distinctly heaixl. a uoiae resem- 
bling very much tiiat caused by tbe rapid 
passage of a projectile through the atmos- 
phere. One arctlc explor«»r says tlie soimds 
lie thu.H heard convinced him that the biblical 
expression, "the niorninsr stars sang t(^eth- 
er," was not a poetical imagination. 

This great display was followed by pecu- 
liar atiuospherlc disturbances. Tlie day be- 
foic bi-en iniMsiially wnnn for that time 
of the year, but the great shower was fol- 



lowed by extreme cold, producing the most 
destructive frost ever l;nown. Terrible pales 
sprung up far out in the Atlantic ocean and 
swept over almoat the wh<rte country. The 
seasMM were almost reversed. After the flist 
cold that followed Iminodiately on the show- 
er the weather in the .New lOngland Statee 
and in the Northwest became extremely 
mild, so mild, In fac^ that in Michigan and 
Wisconsin maple sugar was made all during 
December, while tlirough the Bouth^n 
States the season was the coldest luiown. 

As was natural, tlie di.^plny occasioneil 
gietit discussion as to what caused it, and &a 
to the material from which the meteors were 
formed. That they were of a very light and 
combustible nature was readily seen, for 
mtuiy of them actually burned up before the 
eyes of the lK'holdei"8, leaving behind them 
clouds of vapor. They gave a moat Intense 
light, showUig that they glowed with heat 
They miuit liave been very light, or the 
velo^'i'y with wlilch tliey traveled would 
have carriod them to the earth, but the re- 
sistance of the air stopped them while they 
consumed themsdTes with fire. 

Thirteen extraordinary meteoric displays 
have been recorded between tlie years 903 
and 1833, but none e(iual to the one just de- 
scribed. 'I h(> sliower of 1867 was very re- 
markable, but far short of that thirty-four 
years before. Like its great predecessor, 
the meteors all seemed to start from the con- 
stellation of T,oo. While the latter display 
did not e(iU!il thai of 1833 In numbers, the 
variety o£ colors shown was much greater. 
It has been said that these great displays 
occur at intervals of thirty-three and sixty- 
six years. 

The terror inspired In 1833 was not con- 
flned to the human race, but it was: «harcfl 
In liy birds and beasts. It is recordetl tliai 
tlie biixls flew htttier and yon, exhibiting the 
greatest terror and alarm, and eagerly 
souprlit the . imipany of human Ix-lngs. Ani- 
in.-ils firii in every diro.-tiiiii. aa if seeking 
some secure place of slieiter. 
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COLONEL THOMAS H. BRINGHURST. 



One of the most conspicuous figures In 
the hlstoiy of I^>}?ausimri was that of tlie 
late Thomas Hall Brlnghui-st, who for more 
dian bttlf a centofy was a redd«nt of that 
ctty» daring which time he was a leading 
Mplrit In many of its business and public en- 
rerprfso**. Through two wars he loyally 
uialutalued the honor of his counti'y, and at 
an Umea and In all plaeea ha waa known for 
his fidelity of purpose, his lofty principle* 
and his strict adherence to the ethics which 
ffovern all hmnan existence. Such qualities 
won for him an exalif*! place iu the estwm 
of his ftilowmeii and iu those years of re- 
tirement from active life which maAed the 
closing scenes of his active and liseftal Ufe^ 
lie bore tl'e lionors of one Avhose career was 
undarl^eiitHi by any esoteric ])h:is4's, it ever 
having been an open sei-ull capable of beai*- 
Injir the closest Inspection. 

Colonel Bringhurst was a native of Phil- 
adelphia, lK>rn August 20, 1819. of American 
and Irish extnu-tiou. Ills jtareiitv were 
Robert R. aud Mary (Wood) iinughurst. 
The father was a mechanic and died at the 
advanced age of eighty years. The Colonel 
was retired under the parental roof and be- 
gan life for hini.self with a casli capital of 
one dollar, most of whicli he spent for post- 
age. He was apprenticed for Ave years to 
learn the trade of cabinet making, that 
period l)elng considered necessarj' for the 
ae<iuisition of a lueehanirnl art. In 1810 lie 
emigrated to Alabama, but the following 
year tetumed to the north, locating in Day- 
ton, OhIOk where he worked at his trade for 
four years. He then moved to Ix>gansport 
in lX4n, ami ere<'te<l a sawmill at tlie mouth 
of Kel river, where he engaged iu tiie mauu- 
faoture of lumbw for the Eastern markets, 
making a specialty of walnut vraeer. 

Ills business career, however, was Inter- 
tuptiMl 1)y military service, for in May. 1^1*1 
\xv culitited lu the ilrst regiment of ludiauu 
volunteers for service under General Taylwr 
hi the Mexican war. ilc remained at the 
front for a year aiHl then r^turiie<l to liO- 



gansport resuming the operation of his saw- 
mill, which he successfulh' conducted until 
1849, when he purchased the office and 
equipments of the Logansport Telegraph at 
the solicitation of the Whigs, who wished a 
party organ In that locality. The pm-chase 
price was $350, and lie had a cash capital of 
|30, which he had received from the govern- 
ment as extra pay as a soIcHer. With that 
plant he established the Logansport Journal, 
which he conducte<i :ls editoi' and proprietor 
until 1S70, making it one of the leading 
uewspui>ers iu tliat part of the State. Ue 
built up a lai'ge circ-ulatlcm and tte enter- 
prise proved a profitable one. 

Again, however, he laid aside business 
<*ares and donned the l»lne :i< w defender of 
his country. In 1861 he assisted in raising 
and enlisting the Forty-sixth Indiana In- 
fantry, of which he was commissioned major 
on the 30th of September, 1861. On the 26th 
of May, 18G2, he wn«« comnii.'?sioned lienteu- 
ant-eolnuel. anil on tlie •>th of August follow- 
ing was made eolouei, with which rank he 
served until the dose of the war. His regl* 
ment figured prominently in the Mississippi 
river campaign. l)enig with Grant until 
^'ieksl)urg was reached, and later did active 
and meritorious service iu Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, ArkanMs and Louisiana, 
being with Genml Banks on the Louisiana 
and Texas expedition?, participated In the 
lnvf»stmcnt of Vlckshurg and in the Ited 
Uiver ciuupuigu. When tiie war was ended 
and the country no longer needed his serv- 
ices. Colonel Bringhurst returned to the 
N'orth with a brilliant military recoi-d, for 
iie had led hif men \\\ many a gallant charge, 
aud by his own bravery had iusiiired ihem 
to deeds of valor.. 

On his return the Golonei resumed his 
l uMi -atlon of the Journal, which he con- 
liiMied iiiitn DecemlMM-. ISfi?*. when he w.as 
appoiuteti six-eial agent in the postotUce de- 
partnient, occupying that position until 1876, 
when he resigned. The following year be 
Upcanie a partner In the firm of Charles 
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Kahlo & Co., doing an ezteoslTe ImtineM 

tin'I'^r th*' firm n.mie of the T.a^ransport Man- 
iifacturiug Company, in tlie manufacture of 
Kpokes and other wood materials for wagons 
and carrlagM. For some yean be was vice 
preeldent of tbat oompany. ^irouffh the 
logitimatc cliannels of trade, ombrnclng 
connection with various interosts. Colonel 
Briughurst accumulated a conjfortable prop- 
erty, ^riiicli enabled him to spend the even- 
ing of Ua life retired tmax. bniineea caree 
and unburdened by thouj^hts of cooupetence. 
He was a man of broad mind, of firm 



eonvtctlona and of iHmorable purpoee, an^ 

his bravery and loyalty in the time of his 
countrj-'s peril plainly Iiullo;ii<> tlie character 
of the man who was tlirougiiout a long and 
honorabte carea* tiolvereally respected and 
admired in the community of whicb he had 
lH«en so vnUinblo a part. His death occurred 
on May 23, 1899. and there was monming in 
Ix>gausport. His funeral was the largest 
Which had ever been given In Logansport, 
and was nude flie occaalon for signal civic 
honor to the memory of a man of whom no 
eril was spoken. 



A WOMAN'S VDBW OF STATE PRIDE 

BY MRS. RDMA WHITIMG. 



The lu tii k's on State pride In The Indian- 
i:in iiuvo aroused great interest It would be 
. a wise plan to have them read la the public 
schools as an incentive to our boys and girls 

to higher aims. I/et them bo reruindt^l fre- 
<|ueDtly of those wlioso noble deeds and 
achievements are making Indiana one of the 
great States. 

I would also suggest to the county super* 

intendents that they give US tbe privilege of 
hearing some of these famous authors and 
musicians at the county institutes — such as 
.Tames WhltCMnb Blley. our greatest poet 
He is well known and beloved all over tbe 
state, but his recitations never grow old. He 
spealcs to the i>eopl© and reaches down into 
Uieir iiearts witli his homely truths. Noth- 
ing would delight us more than a piano re< 
cital by the celebrated Miss Blrdice Blye, (Hie 

of tlie qreate^t pianists of the times. Tt is 
naid, "No American has ever had the friend- 
.>)hip of so many disUngulshod people at 
home and abroad, scarcely a person promi- 
nent In literature, in t. music, science or 
statesmansiiip hut lias liccn pleaded to slmw 
honor to this fair younj,' pianist." Miss Blye 
has lofty ideals and is devoted to her art, 
giving the best of her thought and life to It, 
an«i her :irtistic succes.s reveals the true 
spirit and iutinite labor of the work to which 
this young girl in tiie Uower of her youtli 



and the lilooni of l)eauty has dedlcaitHl her 
life. Such a c*areer must be an inspiration 
to others. Miss Blye Is thoroun^ly educated 
and lias that pollsJi and grace of manner that 
comes only from lonp nssoointlon with tlie 
l)e8t people. Aside from the pleasure i"e- 
ceived from her exquisite music all wlio 
meet her must be charmed with the reflning 
influences of such a beautiful, lovalile char* 
acter. 

Mrs. Maj' Wright Sewal!. profrrensive in 
ideas and so Lhoi'oughly in touch with the 
live topics of the day, and having experi- 
ence in her own famous school in Indian- 
apolis, would aroupe nur interest in the new 
wonum's wori< and bring us into closer sym- 
pathy with what so deeply concerns us. We 
must liave a wider influence than tlie school 
room. Club worlc Is bringing many of our 
retiring women into a< ti\ »• literary work and 
rousing dormant faculties. 

Miss Miuette Taylor is an able writer and 
speaker, and with her fervid style of ele- 
quence might be callc>d an orator. She is an 

.•luthority tni !il<*torical subjects. 

Thi i(> arc many other>< In our fair State 
who iiiiglil l»e heard with pleasure and proiit. 
Of what good is State pride If we do nofc 
appreciate and encourage those whose 

a(>hievements add luster to our name and 

fame? 
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THE DIFHGULTY OF MOVING IN EARLY DAYS. 



Uev. Joseph Taridngton. In hie autoUog' 
raphy, gives tbe following graphic sketch of 
tho difflcttltlea of moving in the early Indiana 

days: 

"We paddled and poled our pirogue, with 
w4iat goods could be put In It, up White 
river, which was higli and swift, to tlie 
mouth of Ricliland f^rook. and there made 
a deposit, as we found others had done be- 
fore us. It took us a week to go up. VniOm 
and mother, and biothen Ell and George, 
stajed there, whlU^ brother Burton, a hired 
!i:iiid nnd myself wi'Ht bnrk in the i>}roffue, 
which had been borrowed of Mr. ituckles, 

who lived three mllee below Bdwardsport 

ou Wlilte rtvor. Brothors Hardin, John and 
lieiTy, and sister ilary, stayed at Eklwards- 
port to take care of the stock, while we went 
np the rlvor and came back, wlion tlicy. with 
us who came back, drove the wugou, loaded 
with our household goods, and tlie cattle and 
bogs, across the river at Edwardsport. 

'•The first day we came to the log cabin 
of Zeb Hogue. The liogs \voi(> put in a i>en. 
and the cattle ran out with the bell-leader 
at night. With a cold breakfast of bread 
ami meat the next morning, we were off be- 
fore daylight on the Indian trail. We bad 
often to cut the way for the wagoa through 
the brush. Wf went through Owl Prairie, 
and got over Richland creek the second day. 
The smaller children slept In the wagon, and 
the reirt of the family on the ground. Those 
ill! the Ki'ound were l)lankete<l witli snow in 
tlu' night. The next morning we ret>eate<i 
the starting of the day before, and leaving 
the trail we went up on the ridge. Father 
blaziMl the trees for three miles iiom the 
depoeit to the trail la the direction be 
thought we could come. The snow was ten 
li.ehes deep. There wore srreat flocks of wild 
turkeys and plenty of deei* In tlie wootls. 
While the boys were gone down the river, 
father hnd kllleil many. From the deiKwit 
we had thirty miles to go. and no road. Mr. 
.To-teph iterry anil Mr. Eli T.lll had made a 
corn deposit at the mouth of Hichland creek 
before we got there, and had gone on to 
Iiidian creek to put u]> tht-ir ••alnns. As 
tliey went they l»ad bkize<l the way, liackiug 
the bushes, marking a **B*' or an **!/* on the 
trees. The hogs and cattle did well on the 
ntareli tliroiieh tljo great wonds. Acorns and 
imts aiiil irrn-^s were plenty tinder the snow. 
On the tli-vt djiy from the de|M>sit, three miles 
out, we came to a lilll. ivhere we had to un- 



load the wagon and carry the goods upon our 
shonldeift. At night we piled brush on the 
snow, then on that our d*^^ and bear skins, 
and slept. The next morning I saw more 
wild turkeys than I ever saw. A half mile 
square appeared covered wltii them. It was 
a wet morning, and they were not Inclined 
to rty. but stayed on tlie irround to cat acorns 
and beech nuts. We had to move along the 
tidge, where the bH«rs were thick and 
strong, tearing flie horse's and our own; 
so we wrapped the horses' legs with deer 
Jklns. The boy with bnekskin trousers luid 
to do the runoiDg lu driving the stock, lie 

hsd to run or give up his trousers, and he 

chose the former .Tlietii.itive all the time. 
Judge Berry, who had gone before us, put 
his buckskin leggings on his honHHk 

■•'l''ie siHond niprht after leaving the de- 
posit w e btnlded ourselves as on the previous 
night, and called the place where we stopped 
".foli:i!iv .-ake Camp." from the fact that we 
cut ;i lar^e chip out of a hiclcury tree and 
baked our bread on it by the log-heap Are. 
The third night was passed as the former: 
but It ttimed warmer, and rained In the 
)ii^;lit. so tliar mother and the smaller ehil- 
dreu got in the wagon. Others of us got 
imder tbe wagon, or sat by tlie fire, with 
skins to rover us from the rnln. nnd sn 
pa»»eil a dreary night I'Yom tlie ridge on 
which we traveled the waters ran south to 
Indian creek and nortli to Richland creek. 

"The fourtli day we struck the Sjlazed 
trees which led to Indian Springs. (The In- 
dian or Blue Springs in Monroe county were 
a resort for Indians going back and fortJi 
from Vlncenncs to Vovt Wayne.) When we 
came to a certain blazed tree we turned off 
the ridge and came to the Twin Springs, 
which come out of a bank a few feet apai t 
and run into Indian creek. We there fol- 
lowed up the ereek until we came to s 
brnneh of It, wtifeh we fnllf>we(1 to the l.nnfl 
lather had piireliased. ami in the middle of 
this lajol we sti>pi)e<l ami built A Cftmp on 
the banks of the branch. The camp wn^ .» 
clapboard tent, the clapboards put up enil- 
wise. one end oiien to a large log-heap fire. 
We then built a cal>in on the north eml of 
the land, near a mnnlng-out spring: but bsv- 
Ing discovered the "cave-.«tprlng." wliieh \v;i-< 
of pure wator, welling up among large rockK. 
the next fall we moved down near it. and 
bnlit a goo<l hotis**. whleh beenme tlH* home 
of fatlier and motlier until their dcatli." 
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HENRY a LORD. 

AmoDs ilie dtstiogatohed railroad men 

who have built up America the late Henry 
r. T.onl wcnpled a high place. Henry C. 
Lord wa-s born at Amherst, October 2, 1825. 
Wben he was but a few moAtbs old his 
father removed to Hanorer. N. H.. as preei- 
tlont of Dnrtmouth Collojro. He entered 
lUirtmmith at thirteen. Aftor his K'nidnation 
he went to Virginia as tutor in a wealthy 
family. He pursued^ at the aanra tfmei the 
study of the hiw. He flnaUy became a 
member of the Suffolk bar in Boston, and 
was engaged by Rufus Choate as Junior 
counsel la one of bis celebrated cases. On 
his marriage to Miss Wright, of Ghidiiiiatl, 
he transferred his hiW membership to the 
bar of that city and quickly attained to emi- 
nence in his pwfesslon. Some time In the 
tiftiefl be was offered the presidencj' of tbe 
I^wrencebniY, Indianapolis ft Pacific rail- 
way, which was then la a broken and bank- 
rupt condition. He left tbe law and accepted 
it The road bad then no connectkMi with 
Cincinnati. 

By his efforts he laid a iliird rail from 
CloetainatI to Lawrencebmv . orer tbe OUo 
ft Mlsslislpiif raiteoad, which gaTe direct 
communication from Cincinnati to the iRrtiole 

Northwest. 

Subsequently obtolaiug possession of an 
Old canal leading Into Cincinnati be used its 
bed for building a llrst-<das8 road, tbcnfl^ 

making an entrj- Into tlie heart of Cincin- 
nati sucli an no railroad liad l>efore fie<'ure<l. 

He then leased the iudiauapolls & Lafay- 
ette road and consolidated It with his own, 
forming -Oie old L, C. ft L. line. 

He also built the White Water Vallpy 
road from Valley .1 unction to Cambridge 
City, wlUch. connecting with the Panhandle 
system, made the shortest line to Cblcsgo at 
that time. 

He next built tlie Cincinnati & Martins- 
villo mad. He thon Uouirhr the Alton, Terre 
Haute & St Louis road and i>egaji the Terre 
Haute ft Cincinnati road from Mad*tlns7ille 
to Terre Haute. 

He organized the Belt railrojid systnm nf 
Indianapolis and was president <>f tliat com- 
pany. In all tlie time of his railroiul e.xperi- 
ence Mr. Lord sever bad a man under blm, 
faithful to bis duty, who was not bis friend. 

After leaying active life be spent bis time 
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in literary pursuits. He was a continuous 

and valued contributor to the Engineer's 
.Toumal, Railway Age and otlier papers, 
writing chiefly on capital and labor ques- 
tions and on IntHstate commerce. Borne of 
bis articles were copied In English Bast 
Indian papers. Durinj? the stHkes of 1S77 
his articles on this question attracted umcli 
attention. He was in tbe Ohio Senate in 
1878 and '79. • He died lAarcb 23. 18M. 



The Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
has a restaurant run by three Scotch women, 
and they dear about $1S,000 yearly, although 
tbdr sannsl rental Is $5,000. 

Immense coal fld4|s have been discovered 

In Zulu laud, tlie seams being up to forty- 
tlve feet in tlilckness, and of good quality 
for locomotives and otlier purposes. 

Tbe elm tree is full grown at the age of 
150, ash at 100 and the oak at 200 years. The 
growth of an elm Is about two aad a half 
feet per annum; that of an oak less than 

one foot. 

The consumption of cofTee the world over 
is growing rapidly. The average annual 
consumptlim in tbe decade 1870 and 1880 
was 792,000,000 pounds; In tbe nest decade 
it was 1,320,000^000. Last yesr It was t580,- 
000,000. 

A hard white layer of meat inside eoeoa- 
nuts in our markets is not there In the 
freshly plucked fruit except as a creamy 
film about a sixteenth of an Inch thick, 
which has to be scraped off witli a spoon. 
Sparkiiiii: ruiuid In place of the acrid "milk" 
known to American consumers comprises 
the whole nut 

The liverpool' fire Mgade ttoasts that .t 
has tbe latgest land fire engine in tbe world. 
It weighs five tons, and can throw 1,800 gal- 
lons per minute. It is drawn by three, some- 
tinios fiiur, horses. 

I'lu- largest l>eli in tiie world is in a liud- 
dldsi monastery, near Canton, China. It is 
eighteen feet high and forty>flTe feet In clr>' 
ounferenee. and is of solid l»ronze. It Is one 
nf tlif eiirht jrrfat liells wlifch were east In' 
command of the Emperor Yunglo about A. 
D. 1400, and is said to have cost the lives of 
eight men, who were killed during the pro- 
cess of casting. 
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LULLABY. 
l-*alr is the castle utwu the hlH— 

Hushaby, sweet, my owu! 
Th6 nlsbt Is fair and waves are still, 
Aod the wind is singing to yon and me 
In this lowly iKHne beside the 

Hushaby, sweet, my own I 

On yonder hill is store of wealth — 

Hushaby, sweet, my own! 
And revelers drink to a little one's health; 
Rnt you and I bide night and day 

Few tlie ntiu»r love that has sailed away-— 
Hushaby, sweet, my own? 

See not. dwir eyes, the f<iiins tliat creep 

Ghostlike, oh, my own! 
Out of the mists of the mnrmnring deep; 

Oh, see tliera not :iii<l make no Cry 
ZnU the aujrols <>f <U aih have leased us by — 
Husliaby. swwt. m.v own! 

Ab, iittlp they rfck of ymi and me— 

Hushaby, sweet, my own! 
In our lonely home beside the sea: 
They seek the castle up on the hill. 

And ftior*' tlioy will tlo their ghostly will — 
Hushaby, sweet, my own! 

Here by the sf>n a moth or croons 

"Hushaby, swcci my own!" 
In yonder castle a mother swoons 
While the angels go down to the misty deei». 
Bearing a little one fast asleep — 

Hushaby, sweet, my own! 

— Eugene Field. 

TO AUTUMN. 
S«'aKoii of niistH and mellow forgetfulness, 
Close Iwwom friend of the maturing sun; 
C(«9plrlng with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thateh- 
eaves run: 

To bend with arples the moss'd c ittago trees. 
And fill all fruit witli rii>ene»8 to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump ttie hazel 
shells 

With a Hweot konifl: to spt Iniddlnq' nioi'C, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 
Until they think warm days will never cease. 
For summer has o'erbrlmmed their chimmy 
ceila 

Wlio hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes wli<H*v»>r «<m'1;s aliroad may find 
TluH? Hitting uHi'ek'Ms on a ;rmuary lh»or. 
Thy hair iioft-ilfted by the wimiowlug 
wind; 

Or on a half-reiip'd furrow Hound asteop» 



Drowseil with ttie fume of popples, while 

thy hook 

Si>ares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleanor thou dost keep 

f^toady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or liy a cider-press, with patient look 
Tliou watchest the last ooxings, hours by 
hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 
are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music. 

too — 

While bnnx'd clouds bloom the soft-dying 

day, 

And touch the stubble-pUlna with rosy 

hue; 

Then in a wailful Choir the small gnats 

mouru 

Among tlie river shallows. lK>rne aloft 
Or sinking sa the light wind Uvea or dies; 
And fnit-grown lambs loud bleat from hlllj 

iKitirn ; 

Uedge-crlckets sing; and now^ with treble 
soft 

Hie red-breast whistles from a garden- 

cruft: 

And gathering swallows twittci in the skies. 

— ^Jolui Keats. 



THE WEAVER . 

lieside tlie loom of life I stand 

And watch the busy shuttle go; 
The threads I hold within my band 
Make np the filling; strand on strand. 

'I'hey slip my finfrers through, and SO 
This web of mine tills out apace 
While 1 stand ever in my place. 

One time the woof is smootli and line 

And colored with a sunny dye; 
Again the threads so roughly twln« 
And weave darkly line for line 

My heart niis'.riv(>«5 nie. Then would 1 
Fain loose this wel» — begin anew — 
Rut that, alas! I can not do. 

Some day tlie wi'l> will all be done. 

The shuttle quiet in its place. 
From out my hold the threads be run; 
And frit nds at sftting of the sun 

Will c«»nie to look my face. 

And sity. "Mistakes sue made not few, 
Yet wore perchance as best she knew." 

— The Independent. 
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EXPANSION. 

It Is hard to account for the snddeii 

change that has come over public spnt!mpnt 
lu America. A few j'ears a>?o (Joncral (iraiit 
while President, reeommeuUed the auueat- 
atlon of San Domingo, and it nlied a vfeomn 
of opposition all over the conntiT' Tbe 
srherae fell by the weight of the opposition 
it aroused. Still later President Uar-isou 
Strongly favored the annexation of the Ha- 
wailaii iBlaads, and perfected a treaty to 
that end. To many of the itatoBnuMi n T 
to many of the people the annexation of 
those islands appeared to be almost a neces- 
»ity for tiie tiOdnncrdal intereets of tUa 
country with the trani-PBCiac nattone, yet 
the opposition to the soheme was too great 
for it. and ft wa.s, in turn, al)an(lou(Hl. We 
were goiuj^ along peacefully, witliout dreams 
of elthw conquest or extenslott of territory, 
when suddenly a battle, one Sunday morn- 
ing, changed the feeling In the country com- 
Iiletely around Dewey hart destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, aud auuuuueed that lie could 
take Manila at any time, and all ttie country 
cried. *Takf it and hold It." 

As -A v\\\i- (■lian;.'<'s in tli!" si«[itirn<'iit M a 
whule i>e«ple is a plant of slow growth, but 
here it blossomed into a full grown tree al- 
most in a single hour. Since the treaty wltiti 
Spain there has been a strong effort to 
arouse an opposition to our holding the Phil- 
ippines, and a great deal has been said 
about the Uouroe doctrine and the Declara- 
tion of Independence: that by heading the 
island)^ we have abandoned the one and are 
breahing the principal clause lu the other. 



"The consent of the goveme<l," \^ made to 
do duty in a variety of ways, and it is in- 
sisted that we must give up the Philippines 
unless the people ttiere consent to come im« 
der cnir jurisdiction. There never was a 
government built on the theory doelnre<1 by 
our Declaration of Independence, and there 
never will be until the mlllenlum. There 
was a very large minority of the people of 
the thirteen colonies who were opposed to 
the est.Tbl!«thment of a government by the 
Continental (Jougress. There was still a 
larger minority who were opposed to the es- 
tablishment of the federal government aft«r 
the confederation had proved a failure. No 
consent was asi^cd of the few settlers iu tlie 
Northwest Territory when it was claimed 

VIrgliila; nor of the inhabitants of Lou- 
isiana. New Mexico, California, Florida fx 
Alri-^k-i In no ease liave we proeredeil on 
that theory, even from the very l)eginning. 
It sounded nice iu the Declaration, and that 
l« about all there was of tt. 

If that was the absolute rale of this gov- 
ernment, what excuse can we present for 
the four years of fighting to force back un- 
der the government the 8oii1h«ni States? If 
that is the rale, what Is to prevent Indiana 
or any ofhor State from dl^Jsolvlnj:: Its con- 
iioction witli the Union? Every flection we 
tiold proves the fallacy of such a theory. 
For more than one hundred years it has been 
the favorite theme of Fourth of July orators 
to declaim that tlie United States had a mis- 
sion, and that tiiat mission was to t^pread 
freedom of thought, freedom of religion, 
freediMn and equality of the masses. If all 
these declarations of our orators have not 
been idle vaporlngs; If the United States has 
any such a mission, then it is our buundeu 
duty to extend our sway at everj' oppor- 
tunity. 



There is* moie reading and study of his* 

loT-y throufjiiuut tlic country than ever be- 
fore. .Much oL" this is due to the organiza- 
tion by the women of their clubs for sucli 
study. A few years ago card clubs were 
aliont the only i>ri:;i iii/..it]()ns among tlie 
women, out.side of their church societies, but 
now cards have given place very largely to 
the study of bistory and literature on ayi** 
tematic lines. The result is already being 
seen In the greater dissemination of histor- 
ical knowledge. In this resi>ect the women 
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are now far in adsaucc of the men. Busl- 
uesa ssd profeMl<mal men can be fotmd In 
every town and city of tbe State who liaTO 

but an indefinite notion of the history of our 
own country. They have some vague 
knowledge of the war of the revolution and 
flome of the ottier wan in which tbo cooii' 
try has been engaged, buA of the real moat 
of our history they are Ignorant, but yon 
ean now find few women who have not 
only studied that history, but have digested 
it The study of history la taking a stxongnr 
hold in our public schools with each year, 
but still we find here and thore a school 
uttlcei' or a teacher who is opposed to it. lie- 
cently a genUcanan of this State, deeply in- 
terested in lier schools and her history, was 
conversing with ono of th<? school officers 
of a county in tl>o nortlu^m part of. the State 
CP the subject of supplying Oie schools un- 
der his JurisdletioD with proper UteiatiRS, 
when he was told by the officer that In bis 
n])inion the childi*en were getting too much 
education; that there was no necessity for 
them to know anything of the history of the 
State or the conntry; that In his county thoe 
wero iH'ople who could neither read nor 
write, but they enjoyed life and were Just 
as hai>py as thotie w ho had an education. 

In the mine county was n teadi«r who 
asked, "What do I care for Indiana? What 
do I want to know anything about Indiana 
for?" !n diL" lli"st case the official takes 
a too narrow view of the responsibilities 
I'sstlng upon him, and In the ottier the 
teacher has no Tight to teach school in Indl- 
nnn. if ho rares nothing for the State that is 
Ixeeping liim from the i>oorhou8C. Supplying 
schools with good literature is not only a 
part of the education' of the children, but 
it has a result tlmt follows on down through 
the yearf of life of the inipll. It gives to 
him a taste for good rea<iing that will give 
him a higher and more perfect compr^en- 
slon of his duties as a citlsen, and enable 
hliu to liotter understand the relations bo- 
twiH»u the citizen niul the government. No 
school trustee can attord to neglect this high 
duty, and In selecting teachers he ought to 
rigidly scan the loyalty to the state of tiio 
appiienut, and know that he is brond iniiidi'd 
etiougli to do more than heai* the youngest 
children say their ab, aba and eb, ebs. 

Indiana hfls n<1ilf^1 to hr>r Hxt <>f irreat 
hisiotical writers. Tho latest addition to 



the historic works of the country is that 
just Issned by the Bowea*X«niU Co.. "Tbe 
Puritan Republic.^ by Daniel Walte Brow«. 

This book tells the stoiT of the Puritan sct- 
tloinent in Massachusetts, and how they 
founded there a great republic, iu a mo»t en- 
tertaining style. The December Issue of The 
Indlanlan will contain a full review of this 
valuable contribution to historicaJ Utemtorei 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THK 
HON. HBNRY S. CAUTHORN, 
PROM INBKT HI8TORIOAL 
WRITER. 

"The Indlanlan, I must acknowledge, 
nils a Ions: felt want and is dolujr a ?rood 
worlv for the preservation of matter of his- 
toric interest in connection with our State, 
which no otiier publication has attempted 
i efore. The various numbere are worthy of 
lieing bound in i>ennanent form and of be- 
In;; preserved for future reference. I am 
lilghl^' pleased with The Indlanlan (which 
win be Inyaiuable), Its object and Its pur- 
poses." 

Vlocennes, September, 1899. 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTSR FROM HON. 
RtJPUS MAGEE. EX- V. S. MIN- 
ISTER TO SWEDEN. 

"I have Itnown so well all the public char- 
ucters iu Indiana since 1861, pariiriihnly pol- 
iticians, lawyers and ediUmi, that uow they 
are gone I want to read of than. I therefore 
enclose check for subscription to The Indi- 
anian, and trust you may meet with merited 
success." 

Loganflport, September, 18M. 

T find the Indlanlan to be an Interesting, 

inspiring' and up-lo-<l!iti" journal. Endoeed 
liud order for J1.50. Youi-s reqt>ectfully, 

A. L. SHOOK. 
Windfall, September. 1899. 



A good suggestion la made by %lrs. Edna 

Whiting to oonnty superintondent.s. In her 
paper on "A Woman's View of State IMde." 
Tlie m<H>tings of the institutes ought to be 
enlivened by an occasional lecture, recital w 
musical entertainment, instead of being al- 
together given up to talks on ptKla^ogj-. 
Most of the instructors engaged in institute 
li^-ork are worth all that Is paid then, but 
once In awhile some niic Is ensapfnl wlio-se 
dreary talks of what he saw iu Europe, or 
of a trip he made to the Rocky Mountabt, 
are ii pun!<]inient to the teachers who iuve 
to pay for them. 
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STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 



77/*' larjres/ and most 
progressive Old Line 

Company in the world 
for its age. 



COMPANY 

511 to 524 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Insurance in Force, December Jl, 1898 .... $21,000,000 

Surplus over all Liabilities, saved out of the business 150,000 
Deposit with the State of Indiana for the protection of all its Policy Holders 200,000 

NO OTHER COMPANY CAN FURNISH AS GREAT 
A RECORD FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 

The Slate Life Insurnnce Company Is ineorpornted uniler the new lesral reserve compiiUory deposit law of Indiana, 
w'hl<-li is Mcknnwle>'Ked hv tht* best iiisiirani-t* utiiliuniies to be the nioit complete law fur the protection nf the policy 
holder ever ••nucted in this uruny other ruuntry. 

I'uder this Uw the ConiiHtuy \» rfiiiilred to nid.niHin the full leitnl re»er\-e on all Its policies, according either to the 
.Vmerican Kxix-rifuce 'I'lihle of Mortnlitv and four per cent.. ( the hik'tiesl l»'jfal fttandanU recoynlzed i and to deposit 
with the .Vudltor of StHie in cnrtain pr»'i<Ti»»»*<| »iM:uriti«-s aunu>«lly an amount equnl to such r»'»erve. Thus it safc- 
Kuards th<- fuiulit contributed by polirv holders by deflninK Hrst. the class of securities they shall invested in, and 
se<-ond, liy re<|uirinK ihat the S<iiie iH'pnrtiueiit shall >>e the CusltKlian of the s inie. 

Tlie Compaiiv l*>Bnes all forms of Life and Endownieat lasuraace, annuities, »;uarantee(l tnslallment and 
invektnient bonds with loun. cash and paiU-up values, extensions, etc. 




The PENNY 
PICTURES.... 

Not this size but much lurxer. on |>a|)«r S^x8 
inches, and beautifullv printed. r,2U0 subjects fron 
which to choose. {>end for samples us advertised. 

ONE CENT 
EACH,xxA* 

No orders for less than 25 pictures. 
Mention this majrazine and send two 2cent 
stamps for 24 pag-e illustrated catalog-ue 
containing these six full size pictures, or 
send ten cents in stamps or coin for this 
catalogue and these six pictures besides: 

••Sheph«rde««," "Niagara Fallt." "Kittens" 
"The Good Shepherd," "Prince Balthazar." 
"Angel." 

We will also send particulars ol 

MADONNA OF TMB CHAN Grcat Premium Offer 

FOR A L I MITE D TIM E ONLY i The Penny Magazine for one year (i.oo monlhly except July 
- — — — ^ and August,) and the premium set of too "Penny" Pic- 
tures ($1.00), ALL FOR «1.40. Send today. 

ZTbc perr^ pictures Company, 

Soeton^fice: ^rcmot t Cemplc. *«^f». . 

Dew Vorh Office: 7« fifth BvCf o:. /l^alOetl, il^add. 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE 



A School and Home for Ladies and Gentlemen. 



Colleji^e of Liberal Arts. 

Offera three dounea, vis: ClaMica). Pbiio- 
iiopbtcal «d4 Solentille. any on* of wUcb 
laada to tbe davna of A. B.. 

The Preparatory School. 

ronUiins one coui &c of study of four years' 
worl^, d<':<igr)ed to propuru ilio student for 
ODj^oaeof tbelbiee cuursea in the College 
o( Liberal Aria, fellowi]i#. 

The Teachers' Course. 

Contains. hesideB tho ordinary braacb«e 
required for a tfaclior's lic'f»nm?. sufliciont 
advance work in Miithctnntice, Science, 
Eoglish. T^tin aud ili4»t«ry. to give tlio 
student |)rofc8i*ioDal standing an a teacher, 
A courae of odc year In pedagogical eludiet^, 
embracing the History of bducation, Eilu- 
cational li'aycbologjr and meUwda ot Teaob- 
iagt iattidnded. 

The mble School. 

Contains coarse work under three heads, 
viz: Old Teatauieut Work, New Teala- 
ment Work and Homelltloa, Church History. 

etc. 

Tiie Old Tcetnnient rivck Hehn w, Histor- 
ical Hebrew, Survey of U. T. Uistury. tbe 
Hebrew Propbeta. oharaoter atudy, tjrpaa 
and aymbola, etc 

Tbe New Teatament civos Greek, a Syo- 
thetic study of tlie Ijooks of thf Now Tcwta- 
uient, ParableM and Miracles of .lesun, II in 
Life, Diseourt*>>9 iiad Prayers, A •. is of ttie 
Apotttleci, Atmly«itf and Inter{>rctative «ludy 
of Epistolary writings. 

fiomelitioa and Cburob Hiatcu^y give Ser- 
mon Work, General Survey of Church Hta- 
tory, Anctotttt MedinevHl und Modern 
Church History. \ diploma is {^raoti^d foi 
flic two (ind tliriv \oar"H uork. See cata- 
iogiie lor a full outiioe of work 



The Business Colleg:e. 

Gives ii One Year Commercial Cour^ 
and a two y^mra* Commercial Teachers* 
Course. Tbe one yenra course is designed 
lu meet tbe wants of ihoea who have onJy a 
limited time lo devote to aaeuring • knovr 
ledge of Buoh bmnobea aa ia an abeolote 
neoeesity in any business career. The 
"Commercial Teachers' Course" prepares 
the student for a hi^hor izradc position tiinu 
the fiverasro '■businc.Mt' collcjic gradiiatf" is 
ccm t'l-'H i.i to till. This course givi-p a 
thorough prefiaratioQ for Ihuoe wltu dei^ire 
to teach commercial branches. Diplomas 
are granted for each ooutM. Degree of M. 
Aoeta. la gtvoD. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. I 



Comprise studies and prsoUoe in ' 
raphy, dictation drill, amanueoaia work* 
reporting and speeding, with full inatruc* 
tlon and practice in typewriting, critlciBin«. 
corrections of work and u^s of leading ma- 



The School of Music 

The most euH«hlencd nnd ratioaal 
mot hods. Ttiree eourws on piano — Pre- 
imrator\ , .\ h ii lic and C ollegiate. Tbe 
course ol iu«U'ucSinij Is ey&teijjatic and com- 
plt'to, Mii)iiu(^ at the highest (standard of 
artistic skill aod excellence. Orgati lessons, 
History of Music, Harmony, Voice Culture, 
Vocal Instruction, by trained speciallata. 
FREE ADVANTAGES. 

riam in Sigiit Itcadiny and ('horus Sing- 
ing' Class in t lioir Drill, Quartette, Can- 
tat'>s. etc. Class in Musical History. Class 
ic Harmony. Pupil's cecitalr, both public 
and private. 

We pupport a full aod experienced faculty. 
Ixxstitioa Superior. Snrriiundinga oooduc* 
five to work. Bulldiuga modem la equlp- 
tiieuts. Educational Ideas prn^rnHsivo. In- 

ruction tborougb In evory departtneut. 
Economical from tho studeni'a atandpolnl* 
Satisfaction guuraalucd. 



FOR FULL INFUR.MATION ADDkbS!» 



11. P. ALBAUQH, President. 
M. M. SHERRICK. Vke-Pret. 



Manchester College, 
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Tifre d/>o^e engraving is 
the picture of one of 

BLAIR'S BLOCK CULVERTS 

With 30 foot roadway, 10 foot waterway and 6 feet in the crown. 
This culvert was built under the Michigan Road. Marion County, 
ei^ht miles from Indianapolis, in 1H97. It has! been admired by 
many travelers and road builders. It is as solid as when built. 
Every officer having control of roads should investigate this block 
bridge We furnish centers over which to turn the arches, and will 
loan them to any customer patronizing us. We will also furnish 
an experienced man to assist in the construction of your first 
bridge, provided it is thought necessary. 

B, L. BLAIR CO , 

105 Monument Pace. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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rtionc? flDaking lEbucation 

A Oompiote Gourso in the Indianapolis Business UnlvsrsHy 

Prepares for pcjsitions paying S500 to $3,000 per year. Business men seek its 
graduates. 20,000 sent out. Do not waste time and opf>ortunity in cheap 
"business colleges" if you want to be successful . 50th year just opened. Enter 
» now. For particulars address 

83 WHEN BUILDING. 3. IbCCb, prCS. 



Hcctbent « 
3Benetlt.. 

S5 TO S25 PER WEEK 
FOR 52 WEEKS 

X 

StOK BEMEFm 

$10 Per Week First Ten Weeks. 
$12 Per Week Second Ten Weeks. 
$15 Per Week Third Ten Weeks. 

X 

DEATH BEMEFm 

$100 From Sickness or Accident. 

PREMIUMS StOO PER MOrfTH. 

X 

Write to the 

Columbian Relief fundAssociation 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Wc Imtc • Liberal Propocition to oAtr RclUbic tai Eoertttk Accni*. 



A veritable fortune. It Is said, !s gathered 
for the Sultan from the wrecks of the bat- 
tle of Smyrna. Since 1770 a numl>er of Rus- 
sian and Turkish ships have rested at the 
bottom of the sea. These are now being In- 
vestigated, and the ship of the Russian ad- 
miral alone yielded over |250,000 in coin, be- 
sides silverware and Jewels. 

Tefl. is cheaper than any water battled. 
By actual measurement over 300 cups of tea 
can be made from every pound of black tea, 
which, at tlie rate of tifty cents a pound, 
would give six cups for one cent. Coffee at 
its present low price is much dearer than tea, 
as only four cups can be made from one cent 

It Is estiraateii that there are 11,000,000 
cows In the United States devoted to butter 
making, and that their average yield Is 125 
pounds of butter a year, or a total of 1,375,- 
000.000 pounds, or about eighteen pounds for 
each one of the population of the country. 

In the Emerald Isle a belt of woman's 
hair is put In the cradle of an Infant to keep 
it from harm, and in Roumania the mothers 
bind red ribbons round the ankles of tbeir 
children for the same reason. 
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SCHOOL^UPE^^ 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SOCIETIES 



Wishing to illustrate their Annu- 
als, Programs or other Papers 
should observe the illustrations 
in this magazine done by the 



H. C. Bauer Eng. Co. 
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THE STORY OF EIGHTY YEARS. 




SMITH'S 

HISTORY 

OF 

INDIANA 



Is the Story of the Magical Growth 

of Indiana, 

■ 

:x 

EDUCATORS AND NEWSPAPERS HAVE ENDORSED 
IT AS A WORK OF THE GREATEST VALUE. 



Every Hoosicr should be interested in the History of 
the State. Scholars should have it; Preachers should 
have it} Lawyers should have it, Merchants and 
Business Men should have it. X. X X 




,t*^ AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. -r^X 
Address B. L. Blair Co , Indiana|>oIis, Indiana. 




T*I_rC D A CT "^LLS NOTHING EXCEPT BY 
XrlC rf\OL THE R^RDS iC£PT^ 

' , k 

Tbe iBOfc pcffect tfic ^coofd 
llie more satiiEMtory the 
slory ittdls. 

Are you wtcrttted in the record of a State 
vAidi has done so much stmee die State 
wat organised for tfac advaikeeiBeot of 
eAieatieiaT 

How much haa been done toward preacrv*' 
tof aad diwwninating our biataryt 

THE INDIANIAN 

Haa taken upon ttseU to do thia thoroughly, and * 
it should DC ia tiftrj school wad vntf hecne 
In the Stale.M.» 

▼idk Januaryi 1699, we began publishing the historf of the Stale by Counties, 

one county each month. 

JANUARY jclferson County. 1 JULY— CUnton County. 

FEtRUARy -Franklin County. AUGUS T -Duboih County. 

MARCH--Fayette County. SBn&MBERr-CuenU County. 

APRIL Henry County. % \ OCTOBER -Martin County. 

MAY Tipton County. j NOVEMBER— Wabash Cottoty. 

Jl'NE Fountain Ccuii'.y. 

And so on, one county per month, at SI 50 per year, or lestt than 3 cents per week. 



tOOO REASONS WHY 



0t*H 



FIRST. 



HOME ND SCHOOL. 

Uecriuite '*Tlie ludiuQiiiD" will furniab to the teacliera uDd to the puitil«> a 
faithful history of the inetitutioa whieb provides lor the omploymenl of thn 

one and the pducntion of the nfhor. ' 

SECOND. B«?cin]»t' the oiR' who rtjcoivoH lionetit or favor frotn iiD institution ehoiild bo 
8uffki»-ntly wi'll informed of the history and workinfis of that iiisiitutiou, to 
ho able to render uoto it effectiTe aervioei to xoslprooate the favor, and to 
beatow a ecusible and «pt espteMkm of •ppcoolatioii at any timo ooauaton 

fhould fftjuire. 

THIKl). A oitizpu should knotv tho histotf of his own state for hid own good and the 
good of tfao Btalo. 

FOURTH itintory should not \\fi rend fiT pastime. "Tho Inilumian" should tbore- 
fore he owuod hy tho reader, uud presirvod and bound for future refeceaoe. 

FIFTH. *'Tlie Indlonlaa** wtll oontalD. when It flQlahea the falatory of the atete, otor 

I'iglit thousaud pa(;e8 of historical matter; nearly, if uot <iuite, fire thouaaiid 
btilf-tono cngniviogs of hi«>ioricnl and picturesque scenes io iadiona. 

81XTH. It coato only $1.60 a year ; less than 3 centa per week. Send In your aubiorlp- 

tlona and you will raoeive the ^KU ot her rea«on«. 



THS iMDUkMiAN QO., 
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To teach patriotism, enhance State pHde and encourug4 
a deeper love of country is our aim. 

Volume IV. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, D£CEMB£R, 1899. NuMBtt 7.. 



HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE INDIANA, 

MORGAN COUNTY. 



Just elglity yean ago the flrat wUte 6«t< 
tier .pot ttp his cablu in what is n<rar MoiSUl 

comity nn(\ just sovouty-ol^^lit y«»ar9 ago 
Morgan county narrowly escaiHMl eui bracing 
the future cftpttal city U the Stete. In 1764 
a poor farmee by the siUDe of John Wetael, 
living near Lancaster, PennsylvaJiia, be 
came restless on account of the eucroacliing 
of neighbors to his little cabin, aoul couciud- 
ed that he wo«dd bnnt himself a bone in the 
then almost unknot Weet, ao he put hie 
\vIfG and his two children, one a boy of r«'o, 
:uul Uu> other only two mouths old, in a 
\v:agou and started out in search of his new 
h<M»e. John Wetsel wae a Dutchman, strong. 
eelf'TViUed and stubborn. He was poor and 
restless. Ho hnd he;u<l stories of the frreat 
uubrokeii fon sts fartim* away from the set- 
tlemeiiUi, wheiv the soil was of the richest 
charaoter, and where a man could get all the 
laud lie wanted by settling upon It and claim- 
ing it. All the 8i!nHnt*r \\o had betMi wanting 
to move, but walteil until his latest child 
should grow old enough to beat* the Journey, 
and when tiiat Infant had reached the ma- 
ture age of two montiis he tiionght the time 
Itad come. Tlie wife w!i»>i a gentlo-eyo<1 wo- 
man, who loved her husband, and when the 
proposition was made to move far beyond 
the reach ijt nelgfobors and tmet tbemselves 
atnong the wild Indian tribes, her heart at 
first sunk within her, bnt turning to her hus- 
band, when she found tliat his heait was set 
on oMVlng, file said: "Whither thou goeet, 1 
will go." With tale family In the Utile wagon 



lie set his face sternly toward tlie Weet, bnt. 
who can tell with what feelings the genfle' 
eyed wife looked for Mm^ l ist time on wliat 
had ibeen her home all h«r short life? Some- 
thing had sonred John WelaeL It was a 
common saying of his, when the dsngen- 
from the luillans were pointwl out to liim, 
"I know very little about Indian.s, but I 
kiK>vv a great deal about white men." Day 
after day he ioumeyed on, untU at laat he- 
found an ideal spot oo Big Wheeling Greek, 
juiles froui any other settler, and there he- 
I)itchetl his tent. The little family lived In. 
tlie wagon uutil the husband and father 
erected a rude log csMn, and Into that 12ier 
moTed. 

Here in loneliness, yet In comfort, they 
lived, the family inci-efising until instcjxl «>f 
two children, seven tilled tlie cabin. Mariiu,. 
the oldest, grew to be a sturdy Uid, and. 
Lewis was following closely on. The ttilid. 
wns .Incoh. .Tarob was the flr»t to be born 
ill tills rahin in the wilderness. Indian;? were 
about tlieir only visitors, uud it was only at. 

very rare intervals they saw a white face. 
OccasKmally John Wetzel went to Wliedlng: 

for ntH-ded sui>[>lies, but tho»e vi.sits were 
only made when neci»8slty comiwiled, for he 
did not like the mingling with those of his- 
own race. He was not a morose man, but a 
silent one. having but iittle to SSy, yet he- 
loved Ids wife fliMl his cliildren. and hl». 
thoughts t<eemed to be to So provide that 
they would not have to Uve their Uvea in 
poverty. After a while the wars with the 

■ 
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Thk River Road. 

Indians raged around hini. and many times 
he wjis advised to seek safety for his family 
nearer the other settlements, but he sternly 
said, "I will not move." In August, 1777 the 
rumors of Indian hostilities becajne more 
current, and one day Jolin Wetzel thought 
he would go to Wheeling for a supply of 
powder. At his wife's suggestion he took 
the three youngest children, John ajid the 
two girls, and left them with friends in the 
village. On the very night of his return his 
cabin was attacked by a strong force of In- 
dians. He defended himself as well as he 
could but a tomahawk soon robbed him of 
life. The wife fled to the tall grass and thero 
laid concealed while she watched the cabin 
burn. In the morning she fled to Wheeling, 
carrying the dire news with her. The father 
was slain, but what had become of the three 
boys? Martin, by some means had esc!ii)ed 
from the savages and fled to the forest. In 
the morning he returned, and then made his 
way to Wheeling, but the two younger boys. 




Blue Shalk Bluff. 



Ixjwis. thirteen years old, and Jacob only 
nine, had been carried off by the Indians. 
As they passed by the bleeding form of theli 
father. I^ewls registered an oath that as long 
as he lived he would slay every Indian who 
came in his way, and for many years he 
fudtlifully kept that oath, becoming the most 
noted Indian hunter of his time, and no man 
was feared by the savages as was Lewis 
Wetzel. Many snares were laid for him, but 
he escaped them all, and went on with his 
work of vengeance. 

In the fight Lewis had been woxinded lu 
the breast, but he determined to make his 
escape, and one night he and his little broth- 
er fled Into the wildemees, and for days lived 
on roots, and at last, exhausted and almost 
dead, they reached Wheeling. Jacob Joined 
his brother IxjavIs. in his oath to slay every 




A Monster Sand Bank. 



Indian tliey met, and It was only a few 
w(M»l;8 after their return to Wheeling, that 
they l)<»gan their work of slaughter. But 
what has all this to do with the story of Mor- 
gan county? Much, very much, for that 
Jacob Wetzel, who, when a boy of only nine 
years escaped from the Indians, and suffered 
such terrible hardships, and Joined In that 
terrible oath, was the first white settler in 
what is now Morgan county. In this connec- 
tion it Is not necessary to trace all his after 
life from the day of his escape. Suffice It to 
say that he became but little less known 
than his famous brother, Lewis. By the 
time he was fifteen years old he was known 
as an excellent scout, versed In woodcraft 
an<l all the wiles of the Indians. He and 
his brother kept their vows, and many a red 
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man fell before his unerring rifle, and many 
were his hairbreadth escapes. He lived al- 
most altogetlier in the woods, and If any 
deed of daring was needed the lot fell to 
either I^ewis or Jacob Wetzel. They often 
joined in their forays after the Indians, but 
often were separated. 

It was not until he became an old man 
tliat lyewls was satiated with his work of 
vengeance, but after some years Jacob 
yielded to softer influences and stayed his 
hand. He married, and as his children be- 



Iwtween the settlements on the ee«tem bor- 
der of the State, and those on the western, 
ivas nee<ied. Before tlmt to journey from 
Vlncennes to any of the eastern settlements 
meant a trip first to the falls of the Ohio, 
and then up the Ohio to Lawrenceburg, and 
then out over a trace that had been cut 
through the foi'ests. 

The Indians were still around where the 
city of Anderson now stands, and one of 
their princii)al villages was at that point. 




Morgan Coitnty Court House. 



gan to grow up artnind him he, like his fatli- 
er, sought a home in the wilderness. In 1818 
the Grovernment obtained a cession of all tlie 
lands in central Indiana, from the Miami 
and Delaware Indians. This was called tlio 
"New Purchase," and as soon as the treaty 
was made, settlers began jwuring into this 
new purchase. Vlncennes was still the most 
important settlement in the State, but set- 
tlers were filling up the White Water Valley, 
and some shorter means of communication 



One day Jacob Wetzel, or Whetzel. as the 
name has been spelled In later years, appear- 
ed at the Indian village and asked the chief 
to consent that a trace might be cut through 
to Vlncennes. The privilege was granted, 
and Wetzel set to work. To cut a trace In 
those days was a great undertaking. Noth- 
ing but a dense forest covereil all the land, 
and in many places the gro\N'tl» of under- 
brush and briers was so thick as to make 
them almost Imiwuetrable. but Wetzel set 
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A Scene on White River. 



about the work with erergy and a trace was 
cut out and blazed until he reached the 
banks of White river, a few miles below 
where Indianapolis now stands. There was 
a scene to captivate the eye of a lover of na- 
ture. At that time White river was much 
more of a stream than it is at present, and 
the landscape that opened up before the 
road-maker was grand and impressive. All 
around him were the most magnJflcent for- 
est trees he had ever gazed upon. He had 
lived among the mountains of West Virginia, 
had traversed the canebrakes of Kentucky, 



had crossed up and down through Ohio many 
times, but no^'here had seen such majestic 
forest trees. Tall and straight they reared 
tljelr tops seemingly almost to the clouds^ 
and the green sward under tliem told of a 
soil of surpassing richness. Game was plen- 
ty and the river abounded in fish. Here was- 
an ideal spot for tlie home of a hunter, a 
pioneer, and here he determined to put 
down his stake. 

He chose his location, and the next year 
with his son, Cynis, made a home in this de- 
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Morgan County Sheep. 

llphtful ^ot. This was about the time that 
"George Pogue and the McCormicka were set- 
tling where tlie city of Indlauapoills now 
stands. Whetzel had stopped his road build- 
ing at a point on White river then called 
Port Royal, and since known as '•Tlie 
BlufTs." When the commissioners to select 
a site for the new capital citj- of the State 
were hunting in the wilderness for a loca- 
tion. It ie said they hesitated a long time be- 
tween choosing the Hluflfs, or land around 
the McCormIck settlement. Among tlie 
"would-be-hlstorians of those early days there 
"has been a wide divergence as to what took 
place In the meetings of the commissioners, 
and as to who was responsible for the final 
selection, and every historian has had a fairy 
tale of his own ui)on the subject, but the 
generally accepted story Is that General John 
Tipton gave the casting vote and planted 
Indianapolis at the mouth of Fall Creek, in- 
stead of at the Kluflfs. Be that as It may 
Marion and not Morgan county got the prize. 
But then there was no Marion couuty, and 




Clay Bluffs on White River. 




Lover's Lane. 



no Morgan county, but It was all Delaware 
and Wabash counties, for the new purchase 
had been divided Into two counties only. 

The pioneer Whetzel was not long with- 
out neighbors. The fame of the fertility of 
the soli of the region now known as Morgan 
county soon was scattered abroad among 
tl>o.se seeking homes in the West The sur- 
veyors had not completed their work before 
many squatters had selected lands, and as 
soon as the land otfice at BrookvUle was 
ready for business they hurried off to that 
growing and Important town to ^nake good 
their claims. Nearly all of those early set- 
tlers came from the South, most of them 
from Tennessee and Kentucky. Here and 
there was a Pennsylvania German, and now 

and then a regular Yankee from New Eng- 
land. These pioneers foimd a section well 
watered by numerous streams, rolling 
enough to furnish the best of natural drain- 
age, and offering great Inducements to the 
Iiuhistrious hand that would clear away the 




The Famous Sand Mine. 
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Bridge Ovrr Whitf, Rivek Near Martinsville. 



gigantic forest trees and cultivate the soil. 
Along the streams the blufTs were bold and 
picturesque; the soil was of sand, easily cul- 
tivated, and warm and rich enough to bring 
fortli most plentifully. There was a wealth 
of timber on every acre, and while the work 
of clearing the land ready for the plow 
would be anluous, the work of cultivation 
afterward promised to be light, so the land 
was eagerly taken up, and by the winter qf 



1821-2 enough settlers were there to form 
a county organization, and a petition to that 
effect was sent up to the Legislature. 

In those days the legislators were not 
overburdened with work, and making new 
counties wa*5 an easy job for them, so, in 
accordance with the prayer of the petition- 
ers they took a part of Wabash county and 
a part of Delaware countj' and made a new 
one. to which they gave the name of Mor- 




ViEW OF White Rivek From Bridge. 
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gan. This n<»w county was ordanied to con- 
tain about 450 square miles, of alternate 
hills and dales, tlie hills oCfering the best 
grazing grounds in the State, and the val- 
leys the most fertile lands to be found any- 
where. There Is one valley, known as 
"Lamb's Bottom," which has become famous 
all over the country for Its amazing fer- 
tility. By the act which described the 
boundaries of tlie new county and gave it 
Its name commissioners wore designated to 
select a site for the county seat and put the 
machinery of county government in motion. 
A sherilT and certain other otlicere were ap- 
pointed and a court was held. No bouse 




Out on a Limb. 



had been provided for the meeting of this 
court, so its sessions were held in the log 
cabin of Jacob Cutler, near where the pres- 
ent city of Martinsville stands. There were 
no towns in tlie new county, but there were 
three or four settlements!, and all were eager 
to have the seat of Justice located at their 
settlements. Among these was the settle- 
ment known as Mooresvllle, and another at 
>vlaat Is now Centerton. Mooresvllle was 
too far off to one side of the county, and did 
not receive much consideration from the 
commissioners, but Centerton was nearly tlie 
geographical center of the county, and sur- 
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rounded by a magnlflcent agricultural coun- 
try. It was a strong bidder for the honor, 
imt those who owned the lands around the 
present town of Martinsville were the most 
liberal and won the location. It is not 
dclinitely known how It got Its name, but 
tlie generally accepted account Is that It 
was named in honor of the oldest member 
of the commisison tliat made the selection. 
It is not of much moment how it got Its 
name, for Shakespeare intimates there is but 
little in a name after all. Immediately 
upon its selection and naming Martinsville 
began to assume quite a commercial Import- 
ance. 



The early farmers of central Indiana de- 
voted their entire attention to two things — 
com and hogs. They raise<l enough wheat 
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for their own consumption In flour, a little 
barley, a little rye, and some flax, but com 
was their principal product Com gave feed 
to their stock, meal for the use of the family 
and then the rest was put Into hogs. The 
hogs when fattened were Icilled and packed 
in the winter, and when the ^rlng floods 
came floated in flatboats down to New Or- 
leans. The raising of hogs in Morgan county 
was an easy task for the farmer. In the 
summer they roamed the woods and fed on 
the ffreat abundance of mast. Groat oak and 
beech trees fumlshed annually a supply of 
mast greait enough to feed many thousand 
head of hogs. In the fall and early winter 
a few bushels of corn would finish the work 
of faittening, and would Jiardeu tlie meat to 
make It merciian table. The early hog rais- 
ers of Morgan county had one thing to con- 
tend against and that was the bears which 
still roamed through the hilis, and many a 
good, fat porker gave up its life to feed a 
hungry bear. Wolves also were thick, and 
young pigs made excellent picking for them. 
Many a wolf and bear hunt was organized, 
and many exciting stories were told around 
the firesides in after years of the bears thai: 
had been slain. 

The county grew apace In population 
and more farms were opened up; log school 
houses and log churches were erected and 
content and plenty began to smile upon the 
people. It was a lamentable fact in the 
early history of the county that the South- 



era people as a mle were not great friends 
of popular education, but those who settled 
in Morgan county evidently were believers 
in the good that learning would do, for tliey 
early began to discuss the means whereby 
the facilities for education might be bet- 
tered. As early as 1837 a seminary was 
erected and a county library formed, and 
every toT^-nshlp had its librarj*. WTiat a 
great misfortune to the State it has been 
that the township libraries were permitted 
to die! Many of tlie men who reached dis- 
tinction in the service of the State and the 
general government obtained all their earli- 
est reading from those township libraries. 
They were a part of the educational sy-s^tem 
of the State, and a very important part Im- 
portant as the school houses are, it Is after 
all but a small part of the education of a 
people tliat is obtaine<l in them. The real 
education comes from tlie after reading and 
there was a time when Indiana could well 
be proud of its township libraries, but from 
tlie wretched management of our legisUutors 
they were permitted to languish and die. 

In 1836 the i>eople of Morgan county be- 
came greatly excited, as did the people of 
all the other counties of the State, over vis- 
ions of prosperity they saw looming up l>e- 
fore tliem. Transportation was whait the 
peoi>Ie wanted. The farms already oi>ened 
^•ould produce enough to supply all the 
wants of the people in bread.stuflfs and in 
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meats ifor the table and leave a surplw. 
If they could only get It to market, but they 
had a himtlred wanta thej* could not supfxly, 
and for thoee wants they had to dopcmd upon 
the outsWe worhL New farmers were com- 
ing into all parts of the Sta;te, and new farms 
were being opened up, and a etill greater 
surplus of producte was promised. Some- 
thing had to be done, and that quickly, or 
stagnation and disaster would «urely follow. 
Railroad building throughout the world was 
in Its Inifaucy, but canals had been in profit- 
able use In many places for many years, and 
the State of New York Ivad Just coropleted 
tlie Erie canal amid Uu? rejoicings of the peo- 
ple. A great cry for railroads and canals 
went up from the people of Indiana. Even 
wagon roads were few, and they were only 
traces cut through the wilderness, without 
any attempt to gntde or improve them. In 
the spring of the year, when the thaws came, 
or during the rainy seasons, they were al- 
most Impassable, and the way to and from 
market for the farmer, and all were farmers 
in those days, was an exceedingly difficult 
one. The people who lived on the Ohio river 
were a little better off. for they could get 
their supplies by steamboats, and ship their 
surplus by llatlwats, but those who lived In 
the kbterior were practically cut off from the 



world and they clamored for ratllnoads and 
canals. 

The State entered upon a great and com- 
pllcateil work of Internal Improvements. 
Among the canals projected was one from 
Indianapolis along White river to a point 
where It would connect with the great Wa- 
bosh and Brie canal, which was then under 
construction from Lake EJrle to the Ohio 
river at E\ansville. This canal was to trar 
verse Morgan county. By this canal the peo- 
ple of Morga-n county could reach the capital 
city of the State In one direction, and all the 
cities and towns on the lower Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers In the other. It was a grand 
project, and opened up grand visions to the 
people of Uie county, and it Is not to be won- 
dered at that they saw visions of wealth 
floating before their eyes. Their farms were 
among the moat productive In the State, the 
farmers were industrious and willing to la- 
bor if they could sell their surplus products 
and get In return the things they needed, and 
witli the coming oi the canal everything bore 
a roseate hue. 

Early in the spring of 1837 an engineering 
party was put to work to locate the line of 
this canal, which was to be called "The Indl- 
aaa Central." The party was under the 
charge of two men who had had experience 
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Phoud of His Hogs. 

In that line of work In New York, and were 
^^•ell equipped for the task. The task of sur- 
veying In those early days was an arduous 
one, owing to the thick growth of under- 
brush along the river bottom, where It was 
desired the canal should run. The work was 
slow, but the engineers were careful and In- 
dustrious, and mile after mile of the canal 
was located and properly staked for the 
workmen who were to construct the same. 
Even the mere presence of the engineering 
party made bxisLnese lively along the route, 
for they had to be fed and they were cagei*- 
ly welcomed by the farmers. 

The work of construction was let out by 
contract by divisions of a few miles in 
length. As soon as the surveying party had 
properly located and staked a division it 
would be put under contract, and then tlie 
active work of construction would begin. 




Tlie first thing was to clear the line of forest 
treos and underbrush. This brought a small 
army of choppers Into the county, and the 
farmers were called upon to furnish the 
teams to drag off the timber and drag out 
the stumps. A path of one hundred feet In 
Avidth had thus to be prepared for the ditch- 
ers. This gave employment for the farmers, 
and they had another market for their sup- 
plies in proNiding food for the choppers. 

This generation has no conceptioai of the 
labor required to build canals. After tlie 
trees, stumps and brush were cleared oflF, 
ditches had to be dug on each side of tiie 
right of way, to carry off the surplus water 
and properly drain the ground on which the 
groat ditch or canal was to be dug. Then an 
army of Irishmen, with pick and shovel, be- 
gan the work of digging out the canal bed. 
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StONK QlARRY. 

For awhile Port Royal (became the chief 
town of the county. There was one of chief 
stopping plaicee of the contractors, and 
toward it on Saturday night and all day Son- 
day turned the ditchers. At that time lot 
owners at Port Royal would not have 
changed places with any real estate owner In 
Washington City, but the boom for the Port 
did not last long. After awhile work on the 
feeder dam at Waverly began, and tho head- 
quarters of the force was moved to that 
place. Those were halcyon days for Wav- 
erly. Its people could look over and laugh at 
Uio disappointed denizens of the Port, as 
they saw that thriving village decay before 
tlielr eyes. 

It was an exciting time. In fact, in those 
days, wherever a body of Irlsiimen wei-e at 
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work times were sure to be lively. ^Vn Irish- 
man wias aJwa^^s ready for a frolic or a fig'ht, 
and geneirally the frolic meant a fight, and 
somehow or other an Irishman could always 
make a frolic out of a fight, so fights were 
plenty, eepecially Just after pay day< The 
movable hospital was always sure of half a 
dozen or more patients, ^vlth heads needing 
attention because of gentle taps of the shila- 
lahs. While Port Royal ajid Waverly were 
enjoying their booms the people of Martins- 
ville and other points farther along the line 
were anxiously waiting for their time to 
come. Alas! alas! those halcyon days could 
not or would not last forever. The work was 
energetically pushed foa* a-while. Once a 
month the engineers would make their esti- 
mates and the contractors would receive 
their pay, but a time was coming when no 
pay was to be ready. The State run out of 
money; no more could be had, and the work 
had to stop. Most of the earthwork was 
completed ahnost to Martinsville, and most 
of the timber had been prepared for the 
bridges, locks and aqueducts, and a great 
deal of stone for the necessary stonework 
was scattered along the line. 

The State having failed to pay the con- 
tractors, the contractors In their turn were 
not able to pay the workmen, and then for 
a few weeks times were livelier than they 
had been before, for the laborers who had 
performed their work were not disposed to 
submit quietly to the loss of their pay. Thus 
ended one of the dreams of the people of 
Morgan county. It had been a delightful 
dream while It lasted. They had erected 
• 



many a castle, but they turne<l out to ho cns- 
tJes In Spain. Work ended on the eaujU in 
1839, and af tei* a few weeks contractors and 
laborers left that region, and tlvingts settled 
.back to the same old course, and what sur- 
plus the people had was floated down Wlilte 
river or hauled over the mud roads to Indian- 
apolis. The State had squandered millions 
of dollars and had nothing to show except a 
piece of a canal here and there, a few miles 
of a railroad, and a few miles of turnpike 
road and the shattered hopes of the people. 

The Increasing difficulties of navigation 
on White river and the building of railroads 
In various parts of the State retarded the 
growth of Morgan county, to some extent, 
the newcomers seeldng farms more accessi- 
ble to transportation lines, Martinsville lost 
Its importance, as the hogs wore driven to 
some point on one or the other of the rail- 
road lines, all the lines up to that time hav- 
ing missed the county. In 1847 an effort was 
made to connect Martinsville by rail with 
the outside world, and the work of con- 
structing a road from Martinsville to Frank- 
lin was commenced. Franklin at that time 
was an important station on the road from 
Indianapolis to Madison. The road was com- 
pleted in 1852. It was laid with the old- 
fashioned strap rail, and after being operat- 
ed a few years, by fits and starts, was fin- 
ally abandoned. This, however, was not the 
first railroad in the county. Among the 
early settlers of the county, especially 
around Mooresvlile and Monrovia, were a 
number who were conscientiously opposed to 
slaver}', and Morgan county became an Im- I 
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portant point on that underground railroad 
that 1)ecame so famous and historical from 
1840 to 1860. and many a fugitive from the 
South found shelter, food and help among 
the good people of Morgan. 

In 1853 the New Albany & Salem Com- 
pany, then operating a road from New Al- 
bany to Michigan City, projected a line to 
connect their road with Indianapolis. This 
line was to leave their road at Gosport, and 
running through Morgan reach Indianapolis. 
The line through its whole length was grad- 
ed, and many of the culverts and some of 
the bridges built, but the panic of 1857 
kille<I It. This line did not touch Martins- 
ville, but nui along the other side of the 
river. About the close of the war an agita- 
tion was begun at Martinsville for the re- 
vival of the old road to Ii'Yanklin. Some of 
the citizens advocated the building of a road 
to Indianapolis, but the umjority of the peo- 
ple said they did not want a road to Indian- 
apolis, but to Cincinnati, and a company 
was formed to construct a road on the old 
bed to Franklin and from there to F^rland 
on the Indianapolis and Cincinnati road, 
«nd Ceneral Bumside took hold of it and the 
road was built The agitation for the road 
to Indianapolis, however, was kept up, and 
a company was organlssed to construct it, the 
^southwestern terminus was to be Vinceunes. 



The people of Morgan county voted |50,000 
to this road, provided it was built on the old 
New Albany & Salem grade through the 
county. Martinsville cffered |30,000 if the 
road would cross the river and come to that 
place. This offer was accepted, as It would 
cause a deviation for but a few milee from 
the original line, and hurt nobody. Those 
who had voted the |50,000. however, saw a 
\>'ay to escape paying, after the road was 
constructed, and refused to pay on account 
of this slight deviation from the old line. 
I^w suits followed, and the road finally ob- 
talne<l about |lo.000 of the $50,000. The 
road to Falrland fell Into the hands of the 
Big Four and has been maintained as a 
feeder to their lines. That to Vincennes fell 
into the hands of the Pennsylvania and has 
become a paying piece of railroad property, 
doing a very large local traffic. 

There was a time when the good people 
of Morgan county thought it possible that 
their hills might be full of gold, and that the 
creek beds would prove equal to the streams 
of California in their richness of the precious 
metals, but all such dreams wefe delusions. 
Then there were dreams of great beds of 
copper, but they were also delusive and the 
people set back to the work of getting 
wealth from the soil by the good old process 
of farming. In later years, however, It has 
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been developed that eome of the hills at 
least contained the material for A\-ealth In 
great beds of shale for brick-making, and 
now one of the moet extensive industries of 
the county Is In making brick. It ds highly 
probable that otlier hills will be found to 
contain equal atones of wealth. One thing 
Is true, that those hills could be profitably 
cultivated for fruit, and there Is no reason 
of climate or soil why Moq^an county should 
not be one of the richest fruit growing sec- 
tions of the State, if proper attention is giv- 
en the subject. There Is still much valuable 
timber in the county, but the great forests 
which once covered ail tliat region have 
been largely cut down. 

The martial spirit of the county has al- 
ways been strong. Wlien President Polk 
called for volunteers to carry on the war 
with Mexico, Morgan county offered one full 
company. It was not accepte<l, but several 
of the members volimteered in other compa- 
nies and fought for the flag of their country 
on foreign soil. When the civil war came it 
was a great test of the loyalty of the people 
of Morgan. As has been said, most of the 
early settlers were from the Soutli, and 
while they were of the class who had come 
to Indiana to escape the curse of slavery, 
still all their afTeclions and prejudices were 
with the Sooith, and when the war came It 
was a hard struggle for many of them to 



Join In the efTort to force the South back 
into the Union, but many of them loyally 
took that stand. At almost the first talk of 
secession a large Union meeting was held 
at Martins\ille, participated In by leading 
men of all parties, and tlieir faitli and their 
support was tendered to the government. 

At the first call for troops more than a 
full company at once oflfered their services 
and promptly marched to Indianapolis, and 
a full company was given a place in the 
famous Seventh Regiment, and did excellent 
service in West Virginia. As the necessity 
for troops grew stronger company after com- 
pany was enrolled until the county sent to 
the front more than 2.700 of her sons, and 
some of them were found fighting on al- 
most every battlefield of the war. There 
was. however, quite a large element of dis- 
loyalty in the county and several acts of 
violence were committed. In at least one 
Instance a valuable citizen was coldly mur- 
dered almost in the presence of his family, 
and for no crime other tlian his intense loy- 
alty to the Union. In 1863 the Knights of 
the Golden Circle had l»ecome very strong 
in tlie county, and many acts of violence 
were peri)etrated. In that year a small 
squad of cavalrymen, who had been sent to 
the county for the purpose of arresting de- 
serters who were in hiding, was ambushed 
and fired upon by some of the disloyal peo- 
ple. The fire was promptly returned, when 
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tlie ambuflbers lied to the hills. Several ar- 
FMtB w«r« nude, and on Mai befoM Hie 

United States court some of tlid offendfrn 

worn heavily fiu«l. Pi^idotrt Lincoln re- 
mltt<Ml some of the fines a^t the instigatiou of 
tlie late Joseph E, jSicDonald. Nearly all 
tbe 2,700 men fnmUlidd by ioie conn'^ wa» 
volnn^ia, only a mail nomber being dnft* 
od men. and thny only drafted to eqnnl':'f' 
the towiisliii>s. The county also fumishecL 
OIK? company for the Spanish war. 

yBorgaak county po a B cnoes great wealth In 
Its bnildlng: «tone and flaDd. Ita clays and 
shales have already been spoken of. Near 
MooresvHle is an excellent quality of build- 
ing etone^ and tt la already being extensively 
quaiRled, and finda a leady maiket In ad- 
dition to the clnys, shales and stone, it is 
Cameil for its fine qiiaJity of sand, especially 
for molding purposes, it is said that this 16 
tiie floeat sand for eodi purpoeea In thia 
ooimtry, if not in tiie vorld. Slit|>menta of It 
have been made to Buope and tbe anppiy la 
very liirj^e. 

One of the most pictures<iue points in 
Morgan county Is "High Ilocli, " on White 
rlyer. about three mHea north of Martfne* 
vlUe. A mill origlnany atood there, being the 
first erected In the county. A daitn was 
thrown am)68 the river at tills point, and the 
power for tbe mill was furnished by an old- 
flaaiiioaed orenhot 'wheel, a wheel that baa 
long ago gone out of use. At flrst this mill 
was only used to grind a coarse kind of nioal 
from corn,* but SiMear some time burs for 
flour wem added and later a aMwmlU. Far 
aome time tbla mill did all Ibe grindhig for 
an extensive territory. Before its erection 
the Tw*ople had been compelled to depend 
upon hand n^lls, or go about seven miles 
sonth of BloomlDgtoii. The mill waa de* 
etroyed by fire two or tbvee tlmea. and llnally 
ftftpr a bnming It was not rebnilt. 

i>n this picturesque site some gentlemen 
have erected one of the most imique club- 
honsoa Jn the oonntry. It haa been christened 
"T)ie Bungalow." It is a log house two 
slorie-^ hiL'Ii, ajid is .•hhikoii ami <I:ui1hh1 in 
tlie faj<hion of the pioneers. In fact, it is in- 
tended to bring back and perpetuate as far 
aa poedble tbe better daaa of the housea of 
oar fathers who conquered the wilderness, 
levelletl tlie f<ne«ts and made Indiana a gar- 
den spot. To <-axry out this illusion more 
perf eotly It la fwoTlded witb a capadoua fire- 



place and the old fashioned stick chimney. 
Soi^Uilikg of tbe Bonthem cafbln home la In- 
troduced In ttie wide Teiandaa,* wltkAt aoiiply 

loimging places during the heat of the day. 
These verandas are ornamented with rustic 
work, which helps to carry on tbe illitel<»i of 
ptoneer timea faatened on to tbe Inxtfrlea'of 
tbeae modem daya. There la an oUUfiaabloned 
well, walled with brick, and having the'old- 
fashioneil sweep, to which is attached the 
"oid oaken bucket." The furnishings are as 
nnlque aa the honae. The kitchen' fireplace 
has a crane and dogtzona, whUe hlekory 
chair?, rockers, settees and taMea of the' old* 
ea daye aibonnd evOTywhere. 

Tlie early .settlers of Morj^an county l>e- 
lleved iu edueation, and !?chooLs wei'e j^oon 
organized. The houses were built of round 
logs and the fandahtaiga were rude, but ao 
well did they serve their imrpose that tlie 
spirit of education kept pace with other im- 
ixrovements, and to-day the various school 
corporations own property to the value of 
more than 9160,000 and pay their 162 teach* 
ers the anm cf f44,000 per year. 

Morimn county was one of the first iu the 
State to axlopt a fixed course of study and to 
grade ita aehoolai and when * State omoaa 
waa outlined the ooanty ooorse waa immedi- 
ately changed to conform to It. Tlie county 
has two commissioned and nine uon-commis- 
aioued high schools. The towaslup high 
wiMMda are working under « f onr-year oonrae 
adopted in 189$. Thl^ oonrae ia eqnlvalent 
to thiree years' work In a commiasloned 
school. Th^e sciiools have an enrollment of 
nearly 300. Every teacher in the county Is 
a member of the l}ea<dierB' Beading Otrde, 
and the Y. P. B, O. llbsarlea contain more 
than 4,000 voltunea. 

MarttnaTllle, tiie connty aeat, la aHnated 

at the head of one of the loveliest valley.s In 
the State. It nestle.s at iho foot of a rajige 
of hills and has a most pictm-esque appear- 
ance. The alte waa choaen at tbe TetT or- 
gauization of the eonnty. Its wells of 
hoaUh-L^ivinc; watcr.s have made it famous 
over the whole countiy within the last few 
years. For some years past It Ims been 
steadily gnywing, and many marked h»> 
pi*ovements have been made. It has re- 
cently bt>*MT irrantod free delivery by the 
postofflce deimrtmem. This was largely 
due to the efforta of the presmt poatmaater* 
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Surrounded as It Is by one of the richest 
agricultural sections of the State, and aided 
by its sanitariums it is destined to become 
a prominent and popular resort The city Is 
thoroughly lighted by gas and electricity, 
the city owning its own lighting plant. It 
hns also a splendid water system, the water 
being pure and abundant, and as the city 



owns the plant the water rates are very 
low. Many of the residences ar beautiful 
and surrounded by lawns, well kept The 
streets are magnificently shaded. 

When the natural gas and oil excitement 
swept over the State, a dozen years ago, 
some of the enterprising citizens of Martins- 
ville, wanting to be In the swim of ppos- 
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perity, thought to bore for gas, hoping that 
Jf tiiey did not find a storehouse of nature's 
great fuel that they would at lecist strike 
oil. They found neither gas nor oil, but did 
make a find that in the end will be worth 
far more to the people of the town and 
county than either gas or oil. Gas wells 
and oil wells fail after a time, and the great 



reservoirs of nature will somtime be empty, 
for It has been demonstrated that the great 
chemist is not at work making new supplies 
of either, and that when the laboratory is 
once emptl€<l the supply will be exhausted 
forever. They struck water of wonderful 
curative powers, and a supply that will be 
as inexhaustible as the power of Providence. 
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As long as rains last the supply will last. 
Tlie rains fall and feed the broolcs, tlie rivu- 
lets, the rivers, the lakes; It falls and sinks 
Into the ground, and then through the porous 
sands, or clays, or through tlie crevicea of 
the rocks It flows onwartl. gathering lienltli- 
giviug properties In its course. It is not like 
gas or oil. whose store houses have no source 
of new supply. 

Thus the water at Martinsville mns 
through nature's lalwratory, and gathers in 
solution nijuiy of the elements which go to 
form tlie human system. It is a part 
of human nnture to be blind to 
the good things around us. So it 
■was when the people of Martlus\iUe found 
water, and that of not a very pleasant taste 
or smell, where they had expecte<l gas or oil. 
Their disappointment was keen, and they 
loudly cursed fate. They had dreamed of 




North School building, MartijJsville. 

manufactories and a rise in town property, 
but had never dreamed of becoming famous 
as a great health resort. The disappointment 
wore away, and those who had put their 
money into the wells began to count chances 
of getting some of it out again, and had an 
analysis made of the water. The analysis 
disclosed as follows: 

Potassium Chloride 1,775 gr. per gal. U. S. 

Sodium Chloride 58.580 ** " " 

Sodium Sulphate 1,879 " 

Sodium Carbonate 2,482 " 

Magnesium Carbonate 15,359 " " " 
Oalclum Carbonate... 16,902 " 
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Alumina 0.661* 

Silica 0.556" " " 

J>ee Hydrogen Sulphide 

Gas 0.86 cub. In. per gaL 

Free Carl>onlc Acid 

Gas 21.24 cub. In. per gal. 

Tliere Is no water known to man that 
possesses more health-giving properties than 
tlie waters at Martinsville. Their curative 
value was at once recognized when the anal- 
yads was made, and preparations were made 
to utilise the find. Several sanitariums have 
lieen erected, and already thousands have 
been treated. Perhaps It would be too much 
to say that all had been cured, or even that 
all have been permanently benefitted by the 
treatment, but it is not too much to say that 
only a very small minority have gone away 
after a faitliful trial ^vithout receiving last- 
ing benefits, and thousands have been wholly 
cured. Many patients go to such places after 
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the disease has gotten so stronp a hold on 
them that nothing will cure, and then find 
fault with the water. Others go and take 
treatment for a short time, and then become 
impatient, but where they give it a fair trial, 
when the disease is not past all curing, the 
waters do not fail... 

This greot source of wealth to Martins- 
ville Is only just beginning to be kna>vn to 
the public. But little eflTort has ever been 
made to advertise the water. Thousands of 
Americans cro«5s the ocean annually in search 
of health from the waters in Germany and 
lYance. They go at great cost, and the 
stream will sooner or later, be turned in the 
direction of Indisma and Martinsville. The 



much to the business interests of the town. 
The shales in the hills aroiui<l Martinsville 
promise greatly for the future, as they are 
adapted for many branches of industry, and 
in the near future they will be utilized, add- 
ing wealth to tlie city and county. 

Martinsville has one of the most unique 
manufaetuTlng industries in the country. 
The favorite chair of Andrew Jackson was 
made out of hickory withes, luid the chair 
became famous in history. Brown conn- 
ty. adjoining Morgan, is filled with a growth 
of hickorj-. just the thing for such chairs, 
and from tliat county the Martinsville fac- 
tory gets its supplies. The hickory chairs of 
Morgan county aire now found almost every- 




M.\RTINSVILLE HiGM SCHOOL. 



direct benefit of the discovery of tJils water, 
of course. Inures to Martinsville, but the In- 
direct benefit is to the State at large. What 
is wanted is an electric road from Indianap- 
olis to Martinsville, and that will be con- 
structed before many mouths. With such a 
road many Indianapolis business men would 
liuy property iirouud Martinsville and build 
their homes there. There are many places 
around the town that would make ideal sites 
for villas. 

Martinsville has also quite a manufactur- 
ing industry. None of the entablLshments are 
large, like some of those to be found In the 
giV^ '""'t. l»ut thoy are pi*osi)erous and add 



where for lawn, garden and porch purposes. 
Tlie l>ottoms of the chairs are made from 
splits from the Inner bark of tlie hickory, 
while the i>osts and stretchers are made of 
young hickorv with tlio bark on. 

An index of the development of Martins- 
ville Is found In the luiblic schools. For 
many years the difTereut boards of education 
have been faitliful to th« trust reposefl In 
them. They have laboretl earnestly to build 
up a first class systeiu of schools and are 
now reaping the harvest of their careful 
sowing and industrious cultivation. Kver 
since the organization of the city there has 
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been a strong sentiment In favor of public 
education, and as the city has grown from 
a small village, to Its present size, school In- 
terests have always kept well abreast of the 
times. Like most cities the size of Martins- 
ville, the school affairs were directed by a 
number of men prominent in educational 
work of their day. Many different superin- 
tendents were employed to manage the 
schools, but in 1876 the l>o«rd of education 
employed J. R. Starkey to superintend tlie 
schools of tlie city. At that time there were 
only seven teachers and one building. In 
1885 tlie west half of the third ward building 
was used, and in 1891 the east half of this 
building was opened. Through the untiring 
zeal and energy of Prof. Starkey the schools 
grew, until in 1896. the teaching force num- 
bered sixteen. Superintendent Starkey hod 
charge of the schools for twenty years, and 
did splendid service in building up a good 
system. 

Soon after the death of Superintendent 
Starkey in May, 1896, Superintendent W. D. 
Kerlin was elected to fill the vacancy, and 
has done very successful work during his 
four years of service. Superintendent Ker- 
lin is a yoimg gentleman of scholarly attain- 
ments and superior native ability, and Is a 
true exponent of our end of the century sys- 
tem of education. No small share of the 
credit for Martinsville's present superior po- 
sition in this regard is due to him. He was 
born in Klchmond, Indiana, and was edu- 
cated in the high school of that place, sup- 
plemented by a course in the Indiana State 
Normal. Since his graduation at Terre Ilaute 
he has done much work in Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

When Mr. Kerlin took charge of the city 
schools It was necessary that the entire sys- 
tem be thoroughly revised, in order that the 
schools be on an equal footing with other 
cities of the same size. The grades were re- 
classifieti, additional teachers were employed 
and the First ward building was erected to 
relieve the crowded condition of the schools. 
ITie high school course was changed from a 
three years' course with two teachers and 
the superintendent part time, to a strong 
four years' course with four teachers in the 
high school faculty. Physical, chemical and 
botanical laboratories were fitted up and 
science was given Its proper attention. 

Additional work in English was given, as 
well as one more year In Latin. T^'o years 
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of German was also put Into the course. In 
the grammar grades, 7's and S's, depart- 
mental work is done, each line of work being 
lu charge of special teachers, on the same 
general plan as in the high school. 

The city has three commodious and well 
equipped school buildings, but they are prov- 
ing inadequate to the attendance, and the 
time is not far distant when a new high 
scliool building will be an absolute necessity. 
ITie buildings are models of neat and hand- 
some architechire, and are planned with a 
view to convenience and sanitation. About 
one thousand pupils are now enrolled, one 
hundred and twenty-five of which number 
attend the high school. Twenty-one teach- 
ers are employed and are selected from the 
best instructors of the day. All branches of 
higher education are taught and self-reliance 
is cultivated, the pupil being encouraged to 
think for himself. Having had a strong 
foundation in the rudimentary branches be 
Is competent to select material, and decide 
upon the style of architecture for his future 
upbuilding. 

In coneotion with the schools is a public 
library containing about 1,300 volumes. To 
this is added each year about 300 new books. 
The present board of education Is J. M. 
Carletou, president; Dr. E. M. Sweet, treas- 
urer; Cliarles A. Hubbard, secretary. They 
are all deeply Interested in the school inter- 
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ests of the city, and will 84?e that the schools 
are well provided for. 

Next to Martinavllle, In importance and 
size, is Mooi'eaville. It is situated in a de- 
lightful section of the State, within easy 
If ach of the capital The pioneer» of that 
part of Morgan county were many of them 
of tlie religious denomination of Friends, and 
by birth and tniining were ardent friends to 
education, so it is not surprising that a 
school house was one among the first build- 
ings erected. The town was laid off about 
1823, and from that day to tliis ha« been 
known for its high morality, and its sturdy 
loyalty to the State and Government It is 
a busy little city — no idlers being foimd. Its 
streets are well graded, and lined by beauti- 
ful and well-cared for shade trees. It is 
lighted by electricity, and shows progressive- 
uess in ever}' way. 'Hie tirst school house 
was erectetl in 1822, and it was one of the 
half dozen brick school houses then in the 
State. When the common school system 
was adopted, Mooresvlllo moved at once 
toward the front rank of village st-hools, and 
It has kept pace with the advance in educa- 
tional nmtters and with the growth of tlie 
fity, until its schools are counted among the 
best in the State, the high school bearing a 
commission which admits its graduates to 
any of the colleges of the State. 



Among the other towns In the county are 
Brcwklyn, settled in 1819. Morgantown, In 
1831. Monrovia in 1834. Waverly, 1838. Cen- 
terton, 1854, Eminence, 1855, and Paragon, 
1857. All of them now have excellent schools 
and are pro6i)erous places. 

Near Centerton the Christian church haa 
a beautiful park, known as Bethany, for 
summer meetings. The park Is on the line of 
the I. & V. railroad, and attracts many vis- 
itors during the summer meetings. It grows 
In popularity with each year. 

Just when the first newspaper was print- 
ed In the county Is not certainly known, but 
it was early in the forties. It waa printed 
on a wooden press, and repiitetl for that day 
an junazing piece of enterprise. In 1846 a 
pai)or was started at Moores\Mlle l>y Thomas 
L. Worth, and in 1851 was removed to Mar- 
tinsville and called the Gazette. It Is still 
published, and is the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1870. when the Gazette 
jmsstMl into tlie hamls of tlie Democrats the 
Kopublicans of the county determined not 
to be wltliout an organ, and so the Kopubli- 
can was si^irtwl. and from that time has 
iK'on a prosiH'rous and ably conducted paper. 
About ton 3oars jigo a tlally tnlltlon was be- 
gun, called the Keix>rter. Tlie Gazette, Ile- 
publlcan and Rei>orter are all iwospepous. 
and make a gallant fight for tlie cltj' and 
county, and have done much to build up the 
prosperity of the eommunltj'. 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORY OUESTIONa 



QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. How many species of flowering plants 
are found in ladiiiiia? 

2. Name tbe three largeat tamlUea of 

floworiug plant?? known in Indiana. HOW 
mauy familit^s are there? 

3. What wild fruits have we iu ludiaim? 

4. Wliat note have we In Indiana? 

5. How many Tuietlea oC orchMs haye 
we? 

6. What poeionous plants are found in 
Indiana? 

7. How many acres of Indiana are cor- 

ered with forests? 

8. How nmny si>f>cle8, how many fftm- 
Ul«8 and bow many genera are r^resented 
hy ttie trees IndJanat 

9. What species Is most largely ^epte' 
sentcd? 

10. In what part of the State are cypcess 

trees found? 

ANfiWBBS. 

1. Bzclnding tiie ferns and tiielr families 

between one thousand four hundred and one 
thoui^and five hundred flowering |rianti are 
foand in Indiana. 

2. Th»e are ninety families of tbe flow- 
ering iklaxits known in tbe State, of which 
the compo5;ttn1, tbo pulse, and the faUbia'te or 
mint are tlio three largest. 

3. Of wild fruits the grape, the paw-paw, 
the perstnunott, the plum* tbe blackberry, the 
service beny and the haw are abundant Of 
thefjc the grape, the blackberrj', the persim- 
mon, the plum and the paw-paw are capable 
of being improved by cultlTatton. 

4. The nut fralts of the State are the 
hickorynut. the walnut and the chestnut For- 
merly pecans grew prof^isely in .some parts 
of the State. In addition to those mentioned 
tiie beech not and the aeora are good for 
animals. lAe English walnut has been cnl- 
tlTsted to « limited exten» and it ti^ntkm 



was paid to it would l>e a pruauctlve indus- 
try. 

5. Thirty eight ^pecles of etdtlds are na> 

tive to the State. 

6. Only a few of tne native plants of the 
State are pois<mous, bttt the potaMi oak* or 
Ivy, the simiacb, tbe gronnd cheery and the 

lady slipper are generalb' considered poison- 
ous to the tonch. When taken internally 
w^ild parsnips, wild carrots, ground cherries, 
night shades, and vavloas species of the 
poppy family are held to <be poisonous. 

7 The forest rn-reiitce of the State la s-up- 
posed uow to be al>out one mUUon ocrets. The 
denudation of our forests has bOMk very 
rapid during the past twenty years. 

8. Indiana contains one htmdred and 
nine species of forest trees, pepresenting flf- 
ty-tiiree genera and twenty-five families. 

9. Die oak family Is the most largely 
represented, fifteen species being known. 

10. Cyress trees are only found In the 
SOUthweteni counties of tlie Stat<v 

QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

1. Whnt jurisdictloii did Virginia eser> 

else over Indiana? 

2. What town iu Indiana wa& chartered 
by the Legislature of Virginia? 

3. When did tbe UnHed States begin to 

exercise jurisdiction over the territory? 

4. What vi'us the form of that jurisdic- 
tion? 

5. When and by whom was the dvll or- 
gan i /.a tion of the territoi-y perfected? 

C. Of what did the first terrHorlal Leg- 
islature consist? 

7. When were the members of the first 
L^slBtnre elected, and under what author* 
ity? 

8. Where vttm the territorial seat of gov- 
ernment at that time? 

9. Who was the first delegate to Oon- 
gress from the territory? 

10. Who was WInthrop Sargmt? 
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THE MONTH OF DECEMBER IN HISTORY. 



The followiug important events in Amer- 
ican and Indiana History have occurred in 
the month of December: 

December 1, 1840. Statue of Washington 
placed in the National capital. 

December 2, 1859. John Brown hanged 
at Charleston, Virginia, for treason again.st 
Virginia, 

Deeeml)er 4, 1783. General Washington 
bade farewell to his array. 

December 5, 1782, George III acknowl- 
edged In the House of Lords, the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies. 

December 5, 1782. Martin Van Buren 
I>om, 

December 5, 1876. Brooklyn theater burn- 
ed; 300 lives lost 

December 6, 1857. Kossuth, the Hungar- 
ian patriot, received by President Buchanan. 

December 7, 1796. President Washington 
delivered his last address to Congress. 

December 9, 1807. American ports closed 
to British vessels. This was occasioned by 
the hostile acts of Britain, in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

December 11, 1816. Indiana admitted as 
a State into the Union. 

Deceml>er 13, 1775. General Montgomery, 
in comn.artd of American forces, captured 
Montreal. 

December 13, 1862. Battle of Fi-cdrlcks- 
burg. 

Deceml>er 14. 1799. (Jenoral Washington 
dleil. 

December 14-16. 1864. Battle of Nashville. 
Hood's army destroyed. 

Decpml>er 16. 1773. Tea dei^troyed In Bos- 
ton harbor by American patriots. 



December 16, 1779. France recognized the 
United States. 

December 16, 1811. Earthquake at New 
Madrid, Missouri. 

December 16, 1835. Great fire in New 
York; 675 houses burned; loss. $20,000,000. 

December 16, 1859. Cook, Coppoc, Cope- 
land and Green, companions of John Brown 
huuged. 

December 20, 1860. South Carolina se- 
oeiies from the Union. 

December 21, 1864. General Sherman en- 
tered Savannah. 

December 21, 1866. Massacre of trooiw by 
Indians at Fort Phil Kearney. 

December 22, 1807. Embargo laid on all 
British vessels In American ports. 

December 23, 1783. Washington resigned 
hi8 commission as General of the American 
armies. 

December 24, 1811. Theater at Richmond, 
\'ir;;inia, burned; the Governor of the State 
and many others lost their lives. 

December 24. 1814. Treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
signed at Ghent 

December 24, 1851. Capitol at Washing- 
Ion paiiJy destroyed by fire. 

December 26, 1776. Washington defeated 
the Hessians at Trenton. 

December 29, 1808. Andrew Johnson 
born. 

December 29. 1812. Great naval battle be- 
tween the Constitution and Java fought 

December 30, 1861, New York banks sus- 
pcnd«Hl specie payment This was followed 
by all banks of the country. 
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INDIANA DAY. 



BY LBONORA NEWTON HQBBS. 



Why celebrate the anniversary of In- 
dUiua's admisloQ into the Uaion? Because, 
•though not ft recognised boUdaj, it affords 
opportunity for reviewing tbat pliaee <rf nft- 

tlonal llfn which lies nearest us; because In- 
telliiient citizenship and pntrotlsm are such 
important elements in this republic, that we 
can Afford to cultivate them on local 
aoU. Indiana's birthday baa nevw received 
tho attention It de*«orv(^s. Tier citizens are 
loyal but most of tlioiu remember the ouni- 
vwrsary of her entrance iulo statehood, only 
after tdie date is iHiat— reminded of it per* 
haps by the celebration held by a few lojal 
henrtKl tea<>!ii*r< and studonts. Coming as 
tiie day does between I'ilgrim's holiday, 
Tbanks^ving. on the one band 'and the Joy- 
one Ghrlstnua time on the other, it la peas 
haps not so strange that this anniversary 
has often Ix'on allowfKi to pnss uuhonored. 
But ludiaua i>ay Htnuds uuexceUed afi the 
time for a number of delightful obeervancee, 
observances which may do moKO toiward giv- 
ing HooeffMS ii elcnr recojmltlon nnd roTTCct 
understanding of our States eJirly history, 
and pit)sent needs, than could be so easily 
gained In any other way. 

Since Indiana passes her 83rd milestone 
on tlie elPvoiiMi of December, 1899, it might 
be fitting to suggest a pi-ogram whJ(±. 
ttvongh simple, was found to be InteveeUng 
when tried; It may easily be improved and 
elaborated by the loadw of nny < Inb interoet- 
ed in this line of work; wltli some few 
changes the same outline could be used in 
school c^bratlons. There were pleeaihig 
decorations of patriotic colors about the 
room'* f)n anivlnjr \\w srnests were pro- 
sen ted programs in folder form; on tlie flrst 
page was iM-inted in fancy U>ttering, 
December 11, 1816. December 11, ISIK^. 

Indiana's Anniversary. 
(At the foot of thf pnpo this qnotatiou). 
"Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself bath said 
This Is m^ own, my native hmd,?*' 



nil the third page was the following ac- 
rostic: 

Inhaa>itant». 
Natural Resources. 

Dull Dates, and Tearing Deeda. 
Important Issues. 
Achievements. 
Noted Hooslors. 
Abreast of the Times. 
'Phose to]iIcs had boon previously assigned 
to members that brief pointed talics might be 
given. The first iq;>eaker said Indiana has 
been inhabltated by six natlonaUtles, vti: 
Mound Builders, Indians* French. Eti^lish, 
American and — Hooslers. Our State gots 
its name from the Indians, who probably 
drove the Mound Builders to the south, to 
be themselves superceded in the coune of 
centuries by a stronger raoo; later the brave 
French explorers and devout Jesuit mission- 
aries gave way before British arms; hnaliy 
at tbe dose of the revolution Bngland was 
compelltKl to relinquish to the United States 
lior hold on tliis region; then the northwest 
tenitory was organized, Ohio admitted, In- 
diana territory formed, and in 1816 Indiana 
was made a State. For afanoat a c^tuvy 
Boosters have been increasing In numbers 
and influence. In wealth and power: until the 
term is no longer one of reproach, for Uooe- 
ler baa come to stand for InMUgmce, tinift 
and enterprise. Two speakers gave llie next 
topic, "Natural Rt";ource.s:" the first jriring 
the location, crmipanitivf size, ciimato. lakes, 
rivers and vegetation of the State; vviiile the 
second qiolce of our metslSt coal» stone, min- 
eral springs, natural gas, gl8ss» and clay in- 
<his*rios. A bright yonng woman made "Dull 
I.>atos and i>aring Deeds," anytldng but a 
dull ten minutes. Reviewing the principal 
dsites In onr State's record, ^ related some 
tlnilliug incidents not found In school text 
books; l>t'i.'lnning with the histor>' of La 
Salle, the courageous i*Yenehman; then she 
told how George Rogers Clark captured Vin- 
cennes and other Brlttdi outposts* thus galn< 
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In^r for the Halted States the dominiou of 
the vast area afterwante known aa the 
NortiifWest TerrHofy; die doaed with some 
incUtonti «C limriam in local hMncy. 

Tbe nest ainaker nid audi '^Important 
laaoaa" in our State's early re<x>rd. as the 

establish rtiont of public 5*chool9. freedom In 
rehgious worship, and the prohibition of 
alETery la Staites formed from the North- 
weat T^BnUovy irere aolTad by tiie Ovdlnanca 
of 1787; later qneattooM, flnan^Mal, political 
and moral, were disenssed briefly. The topic 
''Achievements'* was assigned to four mem- 
befs, the fint treating the subjects of 
aehoola, drardbea and benerol^iit inatlta- 
tlons; the second qioke on agricuRnral 
nchlevomonts. the ffpent labor necessary to 
clear and i>tocl£ our 200.000 farms; to drain 
.and tiwiaCorm a; malarial swamp into a 
healthfnl Patriot; the tbiid apeaker gare an 
aocount of Indiana's manufaictarinx inter- 
ests: the fourth showe*! that our commer- 
cial achieTenoents were equally wonderful— 
tlMH>ugh our State there pass the great 

The speafcer <mi "Noted Americans** tpjoted, 
"He were a tiresome singer who would try 
to name all who have title-deed to fame." 
From the long Uat of great namea only a 
few woe mentkHied— In literature, Bggle- 
ston, lUdpatb. Wallace, Riley; in public 
life, Robert D. Owen, John O. T>avls. R. W. 
Thompson. Albert S. White. Henry S. Lane. 
OliTer P. Morton, Vice-PtrealdBDt OolfiuE, 
VIoe-Prealdent Hendrk^ DanM W. Yoor- 
hecs and ox-Presirlont irniTlson; she closed 
with a tritnitv to ihom "unknown, uusuug," ' 
wiho, in the humbler vvallis of life, have by 
their ablUtlea and aerrleea reflected faooor 
•wQoa their Slata and Vkeir feUow-dtlaena. 
The last topic, "Abreast of tlie Times," 
sliowed that In a ;:ii culture, in commerce, in 
mamiractuHiig, in .schools, lu churches, and 
in the general <mltiire and intelligence of hw 
dtlsena, Indiana hae ever steadily advaneed; 
ahe has filled well her place in the nation, 
and the future outlook is bright 

During the evening: the ituisi*^ a(hh><l not 
a little to the eujoynieui; all songs were 



chosen for their af^proprlatieness. "My Gouzir 
try, 'Tia of TtatT and "On tihe Banka tt Hie 
Wahaah Far Avay'* weie among ttin nnm* 

ber. A young lady recited Mrs. Sarah T» 
Boiton'B beautiful tribute to oo~ State: 

"Thouirh many laud Italla's dline, 

And call Helvetia's land sublime. 

Tell Gallia's praise in prose and rhyme. 

And worship old Hl^mnia, 
The wlnda of heaTen nerer f anmed. 
The circling sunlijrht never spanned 
The Iwnlers of a l>etter land 

Than our own Indiana. 

"EncTowned with forests prand and old, 
EulhroaeU ou mineral wealUi untold^ 
Coining her soil to yellow gold, 
Thnnigh labor'a great arcana; 

She fo.^ters coniraerce, science, art. 
With willing liand's and ffencrous heartt 
And sends to many a foreign mart 

I'roducts of Indiana. 

« 

Where late the birchen wigwam stood. 
Or Indian braves their game pursi^, 
And Indian maids were ivwn^md irooad. 
By Ugbt of «N)Ct Diana; 

Fair cities as by uiajrlc rise, 
With church tt>wci-s iKiintin? to the skies. 
And schools that charm the world's wide 
eyes. 
To fair Indiana. 

"And where aome fifty years ago 
T)x% aettler*a wagon lumibered dow 

Through mud and mire and frosM snow. 

O'er hillside and savannah. 
The steam car, with its flery eyes, 
dka aome mad demon panta and fliea. 

Throughout ail Indiana. 

• * • « * 

But even while our hearts rejoice 

In tlic ilear liomoland of our choice, 
We should with ciif uiiiied voice 

Give thanks, and biug hosannas 
To Him whose love and bounteoua grace 
Gave to the i)eo.plc of our race 
.Y f rccliold and abiding place, 

lu fertile IndiiUia.** 
Blooiuingdaie. lud. 



L -^^^^^ — — . — 
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THE MONON, C H. & D. AND L a & W, RAILROADS, 



The building of the Wabash & Brie canal 
resultod In quitt? ii rapid growth of tiw north- 
ern part of Indiana, while the southeru sec- 
tktt, owing to the want of trausportati(m 
faciUtlea, was xntber falling behind. In tbe 
race for proeperlty. By 1847 there were al- 
r**a(ly two lines projected from tlie Ohio river 
to ladiamupolls, and were in process of rapid 
completloiit but tbe j l^t aU lliat eeetton wett 
of a iMxtli and aouth Une tiuoogh Indtanap- 
olis. still without any better traneportatlon 
than the old t-onostoj^a wagong. lu that year 
a company, was chartered to construct a 
■aUroad trom New Albany to Mam, in 
Waablofton county, a distance of tblrtjr'Ave 
miles. T^vo .v< rtrs later the work of construc- 
tion begun, ami on January 13, 1860, the road 
was opened for trattic. A fair pass thxtwgh 
tbe "kncbs** was found and tbe coat ot con- 
stroetlon waa mncb leas tban -tbat of tbe 
road from Madison, as no such hoavy ^^rades 
were foiuul nttwsary. The road was laid 
with what is kno^^ni as "strap ralL" This 
was sUnpty a flat bar of iron, about one ineb 
la tblckneaa, and two and a balf Inebes In 

width. The Iron wa.«; spiked down to string- 
ers laid on cross ties. Those of tlii.'< genera- 
tion cannot realize nil tlie ditticultiue liiis rail 
gaTo to tbe opwatora and tnJnmen in Ita 
day. It was far abead of tbe conestoga wa- 
gon In fitmishing an eafv means of transpor- 
tation, init over it trains eoxild only l>e op- 
erated at low speed, nud heavy trains could 
not be baukNl. The spikes at ttie end ot tba 
rails were eairily drawn by llie vibration of 
moving trains and the end would stick np, 
forming what was known in the pariauce 
of the day, as "snake heads." The wheels 
of the ragine or cars striking one of ttiese 
snake heads would cause it to roll up throw- 
iTiir tlie train from tlu> trark. Witli all its 
diliiculties ttud drawbacks the stiiap road 
was a great boon to tbe farmers and oth&n 
wbo llTed near it. as It furtiiebed Uiem an 
easier outlet to market tban tbey bad ever 
bad before. 

[n those days hogs were the great mer- 



chantable product of Sovtbem Indiana. Be- 
foiT' the buikling of tlie roud the hogs had 
to be driven to L<ouisvilie, taking days and 
weeks, and resulting in a h^vy loss in 
welgbt occaskmed by tbe driYlnff. Dnrlns 
the winter seaaon tbe great balk cC ISie 
freight traffic of the road was transiportln^ 
liogs to Louisville. While the road was be- 
ing built a change had -beeii made in its cbar> 
ter empowering tbe con^MUiy to extend Its 
line to any place within the Sta/te it might 
select, and work was at once begun on an 
extension to Michigan City. la the early 
days of laiiroad builditw tbe roads wandaved 
around in searcb of towns, wbile now tb» 
companies h<i\ e the towns to hunt for tb« 
road, taking the most direct and feasible 
route between the two terminal points. Un- 
der tbe syatem ttien in vogae tbe bnllden of 
tbe road frequently swerved from tbe true 
line in order to strike some little town that 
might do f(»r a station. A company, calling 
itself the Orawfordsville <k Wabuesh Com- 
pany, iMd procured a cbarter and conslmct' 
ed a road from Orawfordsrille to Lafayette. 
Thl^ s( tiou was purchased by the New Al- 
bany ^ Salem Company, and ilie ro«ui push- 
ed on noilliward from Lafayette to Aliehigau 
City, and the wbc^ Une was opened for traf- 
ilc on July 4. 1854. North of Lafayette tiMM 
was a gTpflt change In the engineering, and 
tile road stretciiod away toward the lake in 
a straight line, being perhaps the longest 
stretcAi ot airline road In the country. 

To those who only know railroad travel* 
ing as it is today, with its iK»rfect system of 
train dispatchers, who keep in constant 
touch with every tiuln on the road, and can 
tell at any mometit just where each tealn is; 
its great engines with a tank filled with coal 
enough to earn* the train a hundreil or ni«»rt» 
miles; with road beds ballasted with stoaie or 
sand, and tbe 'tracks laid with great heavy 
.steel ralla, over which tbe train can glide at 
sixty or st'A enty miles an hour without a Jar, 
tl>e story of railroading of le«*s than fifty 
years years ago, when wood was the only 
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fuel for the engines, and a supply for only a 
few miles could be carried, and the road beds 
of ('lay, which in rainy seasoms often left 
ties, stringers and rails buried in the mud, 
ami when the managere of the road never 
know anything of a train after it left its ter- 
jninal station at one end until it returned 
there after making a round trip, is hardly 
credible. It is well to occasionally recall 
those days tliat we may the better appreciate 
the perfection to which railroftd building and 
operating has been brought. 

The line from New Albany to Michigan 
City is nearly three hundred miles long, and 
in the eflrly days there were no telegraphic 
lines giving almost instant informatiou as to 
the whereabouts of a train, and in the win- 
tei"s it was not infrequent for a train to get 
stuck in a snow drift and not be heai-d from 
for more than twenty-four hours. The writer 
of this remembers a case In point, where on 
one winter night of 1857, a ti-aln broke down 
iHitween stations. It was a Saturday night, 
and no other train was expected before Mon- 
day. It was extremely cold, the thermome- 
ter ranging way below zero. The nearest 
help for the passengers was at Crawfords- 
ville, eighteen miles away, and the conductor 
bravely set out in the face of a piercing wind 



to walk that distance. He finally arrived, 
with his hands and feet frozen, and almost 
exhausted. He found an engine that could 
be sent to bring in the disabled train, and on 
that he returned to the passengers. 

Certain points were designated as tbe 
meeting places of trains. Tlie first train to 
arrive took the siding, and then waited flf- 
leen minutee, and if the other train did not 
come It had the right to the road, but If both 
trains should be behind time more than flf 
teen minutes, they were required to "flag'' 
all curves, as thoy proceeded, that is, to send 
one of the train crew ahead of the engine 
witli a red flag In day time and a red lantern 
at night. Sometimes the water in the var- 
ious tanks along the road would freeze In 
the winter, and the trains would be stalled 
for lack of water unless they could get to 
.some ninnlng stream whore the water could 
be dipped f -om under tlie ice and carried by 
the train crow to fill the engine tank. Often- 
times tlie wood for fuel would be so green 
or worthless that it would not make steam, 
and trains would spend hours in getting over 
some grade. 

In those days it was traveling under dif- 
ficulties, but it was l>etter than the lumber 
lug stage coach, and the traveler was con- 
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Interior Prest. Doel's Private Car. 

tent to be hiirrie<l alonf? to his journey's en<l 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
happy In the thought that he did not have 
to walk a good pjirt of the way and carry a 
rail to be used as a lever In getting the 
wheels of the stage coach out of come luud- 
hole. The freight traliB would Jog along at 
rate of 8 or 12 miles an hour, and that 
was rapid transit whan compared with the 
old conestoga wagons, or the time made by 
the drover with his hogs along the old wagon 
roads. In those happy days of our fathers 
the cake boy was a welcome visitor, and he 
soon dI.«T>o8ed of his wares to the hungry 
passengei-s. Then the cars were not supplied 
with an ice water tauk, as now, but after he 
had sold out his stock, the cake boy would 
take a water can and a couple of tin cups, 
and go from one passenger to another offer- 
ing a drink. 

The Monou has met with many ups and 
downs in a flnaucial way during its exis- 
tence. When it was built the great traHi«- 
was east and west, and this was a north and 
south line, therefore, it did not receive tnirtif 
like the lines cnwslug tlie State from east td 
west When the panic of 1857 struck the 
country, the New Albany & Salem, like th»' 
majority of roads both east and west, could 
not meet the Interest on its bonds. It had 
been long struggling under a load of debts 
which preventtnl the waking of many im- 
provOTients almost absolutely necessary fo» 
the successful transaction of businews. and 
>vlien it defaulted Its interest tlie road was 



turned over to D, D. Williamson, of New 
York. l>y the United States court Mr. Wil- 
liamson was the trustee under the mortgage. 
He operated the road until 1868, tlie name 
liaving been changed to the "Louisville, New 
Albany and Chicago Railroad Company." 
ruder his management the i"oad was im- 
pn>v«Ml somewhat, and its business enlarged, 
\\\\\ still it w.ns a losing venture, and in 1868 
.Fanu-s F. .loy, was appolnte<l receiver. The 
lU'Xt year the road was sold under a fore- 
rlowure of the mortgage, and was bought In 
by the mortgage Iwndholders who reorgan- 
l/a'd the company. Tlie sole was declared il- 
legjil and again a receiver was appointed. 

About the time fiie road was completed 
thn>ugh to Mifliigan City, an entrance into 
Indianapolis was also considered. A line 
from Indianapolis to conneot wltli the road 
at tjosjiort was surveyed, the right of way 
obtainetl. and nearly the whole line graded, 
and Home of the bridges and culverts built, 
but tlu' panir of 1857 rau»«Hl the project to 
Ik' abaiidi»ui>d. The right of way was after- 
ward oblaiiK'd by the pn»Je<-l(»rs <»f the In- 
dianapolis tV V'lnceiuies road. With all Its 
ui>s aiKl downs the nmd continued to be ojjer- 
ated. each year witnessing some Improve- 
ment in tlie road bisl (»r rolling stock, and in 
the amount of business transacted, until In 
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1881 a consolidation was made with the Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis Air Line Railway com 
pany. In 1872 a company was organized to 
construct a narrow guage railroad froon In- 
dianapolis to Chicago, under the title of the 
Indianapolis, Delphi and Chicago Railroad. 
By the latter part of 1879 about forty miles 
of this projected road, that part nmning 
from Delphi to Rensselaer, was built and 
opened for tralflc. The road was sold under 
a foreclosure of the mortgage, and was pur- 
chased by the Chicago & Indianapolis Air 
Line Company, and tlie worlc of extending 
the road on toward Chicago was pushed for- 
ward. 

Immodlatoly after the consolidation, the 
Company began the work of broadening to 
the standard the guage of the completed 
portion of the Air Line division and of ex- 
tending it to Chicago and Indianapolis. On 
January 9, 1882. the northern extension vma 
completetl to a Junction near Hammond 



with the Chicago and Atlantic, one and a 
half miles of whose track were used to give- 
connection wltli the Chicago and Western 
Indiana, over which trains were run fron^ 
Hammond into Chicago. Work had also beea 
pushing forward on the extension from Del- 
phi south, and it was completed to How- 
land's Junction, a point about four miles- 
north of Indianapolis In Octobw. 1882. There- 
was some delay In oi>e)ulug the road, the first 
train, and tliat only a local, not running Into 
lndlanaiH>ll8 before March 24, 1883, aoid the 
first through train not l>efore May. The 
tracks of the Lake Erie and Western were- 
use<l from I lowland's to Indianapolis. Early 
In 1884, the use of the Chicago and Atlantic 
was discontinued, the ComiKiuy having ex- 
tond(Ml its line, forming a direct connection 
with the Chicago and Western Indiana. 

As soon as connection was made with 
(Mii<>ago the trains on the main line frook 
I^mlsvllle were run Into the city on the I^ke- 
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and the Toad bocame known d% the "Moiton 
Route," Monon beiup the point of junction 
lietn'e^m the llue from ludiauapolls and the 
main line of the company. This <new entrance 
into Chicago gave the road a new prominence 
and a large accefls of businesa as It became 
an active rival for the traffic between Louis- 
ville and Chicago, and between Chicago and 
-Cincinnati. The company purchased depot 
grounds in Loui«vilIe and effected an ar- 
rangement with the Pennsylvania road so as 
to use the bridge of that company across 
the Ohio river at Jeffcrsonvllle. By an un- 
.fortnnate entanglement wKh a road in Ken- 
tucky, and with a bridge company at New 
Albany the company has had a series of ex- 
3)enslve law suits, and iKKamc once more 
ttinancially Involved. In August, 1896. Mr. 
W. H. McDoel was appointed receiver of the 
company, and since then the Improvement of 
the condition of the road has been very 
marked In every way. In 1897 the company 
was reorganized under the name of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Ix)ulavllle. 

To Increase the traffic of the road several 
short spurs of roads have either been pur- 
chased or built, suoh as that to French Lick, 
and the Bedford & Bloomfleld road. Fifty 
years ago the road had a mileage of only 
thlrty-flve miles. At tlie present time the 
total main track Is 508 miles, and tracks used 
under contract 26 miles, or a total of 500 
miles more than was owned fifty yejirs ago. 
The main track Is all laid witli heavy steel 



rails, and well ballasted, and the passenger 
equipment Is equal to that of any road In th^ 
State. The solid trains from Cincinnati to 
Chicago, run in connection with the C. H. & 
D., are among th« finest and fastest trains 
in the countrj'. Five through trains are now 
run each way between Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago. 

On tlie reorganization of the Company 
Mt. McDoel was made President and General 
Manager, and the good work of Improvement 
has been steadily going on under his charge. 
Grades are being reduced, and new equip- 
ment purchased. The result of this energy 
and good management is shown by the large 
increase In the business, and the regularity 
and safety with which the trains are run. 
The company is now on a sound financial 
l>asls, and the future Is very bright. Efforts 
are l>elng made to reach more effectually the 
coal and stone sections of the State and thus 
oi>en to market much material wealth of the 
State that has hitherto been unyielding be- 
cause of the lack of transportation. 

A trip over the road from Louisville to 
Chicago exhibits to the traveler much of the 
Ix>sslblIitios of Indiana, and one will see al- 
most every variety of timl)er tree known to 
^Unerlca, every variety of soli, and great 
stores of weolth hidden under the soil. Leav- 
ing Nc^v Albany the train ci-os.ses for a few 
miles the fertile valley between the "knol>s" 
and the Ohio river, and then by easy grades 
climbs the hills still covered with great for- 
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eat ttves, telling of what those fomto were 

ia their state of nature, bpfore tlie iixf* '>f tho 
woodman entered uik>u Uie work of destmc- 
tlon. The beech, with its wide spreading 
bmncbesy and (te wealth of nMutt, the tail 
hickory, the stately ehn, the grand poplar, tho 
clu'stnut. the onk, the maple, the walnut, tlie 
pecau, all w ere fouud crowning tho tops and 
sides of those hills, when the wlilte man first 
made hie appeanince. The day 1« not fur die- 
tuit when those hills will aU be oorered with 
orchards of f ruit.s or nuts. The eoU is of day 
l>ut rich and productive. 

On reaching the top of the knobs, the road 
runs along the level piiiitean» imst Saiein, 
that In the early days was the Athens of In- 
diana, until It reaeh(-s r»rri!iL'e county, the 
county of caves, sink holes, last rivers and 
wondeiful medicinal spriugs. Passing 
thnmgli the White ilTer Tallegr tbe trav^er 
reaches the home of Hie OOlltlc limeetmie, 
thnt has mnde tlie name of Indiari'i fnmous 
throughout the wholfe country, as possessing 
the flneet bnikllug stone in America. There 
too are the great beds <tf kaoUn and other 
fine clays. From Bedford, the mad <dknbs 
tho hflls of Salt creek, fnrnfshlnj? a rugg:ed 
and picturesque scenery that delights the eye 
and velievee ttie monotony of traveL At 
Bloomlngton li located the gMttt 'Indlama 
T'niverslty, that has given to the world such 
men na Daniel Klrkwood. Theophills Wylle, 
Richard Owen, and l>a\id Starr Jordan. The 
road 'has not yet left the home of the Itane* 
etone for building purpoeee. At Oreeneaetle 
Is the third, college institution of learning on 
the route — The DePanw University, the crea- 
ture of the MetlioUist church, which has 
given to tiio country Bishops Simpson and 
Bowman. By tblfl time the traveller baa 
passed thron^h sections of red and yellow 
clay soil, and reached the sandy loam, the 
original home of the blue giuss that has 
made Kentucky so famooe. 

At the niftle toiwn of Bafad»ridge la aooitber 
institution of learning that has made a name 
for Itself. ReaHiiner Orawfordsvllle the trav- 
eler is proudly told that he Is now In the 
Athens of Indiana. It Is the borne of tiie 
greet Wabash College, of Lew Wallace, the 
author of Ben Ilur, of Maurice Thompson, 
\r!ioso dolightful fstortes- of Southern life .are 
read everywhere, and otiier men and women 
dlsHngulsbed for ttielr writings. On to La- 
fayette, through the Wabaish valley, famous 
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everywhere for the pKoductlvenesa of Its 

RoH. and the great crops of cereals it brings 
forth \\\K\\ every coming year, the traveler 
reaches anoUicr great institution of loimlng, 
Purdue TTnlverslty, not only the pride of In* 
diana. but of all tiie country. Leaving La- 
fayette the train papses tlie grroiind where 
the famous battle was fought eighty years 
ago between Harrison and the Indians. Uitb- 
erto the road has been vexed by curve* and 
grades, but now It sti-etches away over the 
prairies of Northern Indlnna, in ft strnl^ht 
line, passing lands the richest in the State 
In their soil, inching the famous fishing and 
hunting grounda of the Kanliakee» and then 
on to Hanmiond that wondei*ful new city In 
the extreme comer of the State, that has 
grown so in population, wealth and import- 
ance in tiie Isst decade. And then on to Chi- 
cago, only a few miles distant 

This is the main line, but the Indianap- 
olis division joisses thronsli as riHi an agri- 
cultural section as can found anywihere 
In tlie west It runs through sevecal grow- 
hig and beautiful little cities, cbief among 
them being Delphi and Frankfort. Much 
of the jrrowth and development of the west- 
em part of the State has been owing to this 
road. It waa the pioneer of the nordi and 
south Unes, and had It been helped by tbe 
General Government as was the Illinois Cen- 
tral It would today he one of the greatest 
and most important roads in all the West 
having Its connecting >Unl£S to all part* of 
the South. Instead of being assisted by tbe 

Government it has wholly l)een n private en- 
terprise, mill wliile it is possible Liiat tliose 
who tlret put their money into it, have lost 
what tbey thus contributed, the State, In a 
Uuve senses 'has been the beneficiary. 

Closely allied with the Monon Is the Cin- 
cinnati. Ilarailton and Dayton line. I'Vir many 
years among the great and successful rail- 
roads of Ohio baa been the Cindnnhtl. Ham- 
ilton and DaytcMi. It was a money-maker 
from the very start, aud for many years its 
stock could not be lx>us3rht on the market, and 
it is siiid that none is now for sale, as tlie 
Investment Is so sure In Its large returns 
that no stockholder will let go of his hold- 
ings. It reaches Into Indiana tlirough what 
was formerly called the ludianapolfs and 
t'lncinuati Jum-tiou road. Work on the 
building of l^ls road began In 1860. It was 
to run from Hamiltoo, Oblo, to Indianapolis, 
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and wafl then under two separate manage- 
mentM. It began with ample means and ev- 
erj'tlilng looked bright for the project as it 
would run through one of the rl<'hest agri- 
cultural districts of Indiana, and open a new 
field to the markets of the country. The 
money psmlc of 1857 8topi)etl work on this 
line, as it did on so man.v others, and the 
project almost fell out of the sight of capi- 
talists and railroad promoters. About that 
time a feeling sprung up among tlie people 
that there were already too many railroads, 
and it was hard work to get m(>m»y for any 
enterprise of that kind. In 1864 the matter 
was again taken up. and some money was 
vote<l by the people along the Une. Indinn- 
ai>olis giving $45,000 to aid the oonstrtictlon. 
Work \\ns again begun, and the road com- 
pleted to Indianapolis in 1868, but it was 
poorly constructed, poorly managinl and was 
regarded as a losing venture. Its only tralflc 
•\\*as local in its character. Indianapolis had 
then one line to Cincinnati, and it was 
thought It could do all the business between 
the two cities, and as It was a few miles 
shorter than the one oflfereti l)y the Junction, 
it got al)out all the patromige. Its local 
trattlc Increaswl, however, until it was 
thought It could enter Into active competi- 
tion with the Cincinnati road for Eastern 
business. Tlu' Cincinnati. linmilton and Day- 
ton, was as has been said, a money-maker. 



ers. and it obtained control of the line to In- 
dia nai)olls. 

This was a great move for both roads. 
The Junction at once assumed Importance, 
and was looking out for new lines and feed- 
ers, and it obtained control of the line to In- 
dlajiapolis. 

nUs was a great move for botli roads. 
The Junction at once assumeil liupoi'tance. 
-Money was back of It. and back of the 
money was energy and railroad experience. 
The entry into Indianai>olis gave an oppor- 
tunity for the C. 11. & D. to reach St. Louis, 
and c()mi>ete for the Immense tafflc that was 
bi'glnnlng to grow up between tlie great city 
on the Mls.slsslppl and the great city on the 
Olilo. X new road had J\ist l)een opened 
between Indianapolis and 8t. Louis, and 
soon an-augtnnents were made between it 
and the C. H. & D., for passenger and freight 
between the two cities. At that time the 
Tern> Haute & Indianapolis was in alliance 
wltli tl»e Cincinnati & lndianaiM>lls. now the 
HIg Four. The Olilo and MLssLsslppl also con- 
nected St. Louis and Cincinnati, but the ag- 
gn'sslve management of the C. H. & D., 
over its new lines soon made It an active 
coiuiH'titor for business. When Ives and 
Staynor got contnd of tlie C. H. & D.. they 
purchased the Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
.•nul changed their St. l/ouls business to that 
line. There was another great city, that ou 
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Lake Michigau, tlie O. IL & D.. desired to 
reach, and when the Momon wna opened, It 
formed a very cloee attiaoce irHh that lln», 

and Chicago became opeued to it The two 
ilnes have worked !n porfoot hnrraony, be- 
cosuing more active and aggressive with each 
year, vntU now 4he fastest and most eTegsilt- 
tratmi In Qie West are ttiose dally tniinlng ' 
l>etween Chicago and Olndnnntl over these 
ilnos. They wore the fli-st to put on vosti- 
buled traijQS, aud to adopt other moderu im- 
provenMoits to malse traTdlncr safer -and'inore 
comfortable. Four great trains now ran 
ever)- day between the two cities, dnd be- 
tween Indianapoiis and Cincinnatl'six trains 
nm every day. From Indianapolis to Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, the road rans- through a- section ' 
rich In afrricnltural and manufacturing re- 
stMirces. The three nios^t important towns 
on the line are RusiiVille, GonnersviUe and 
Uherty. It cros8es'1lle'eamonS'''Wliitensater 
Valley, with it* wealth of a^cultorsl pro* ■ 
duets, while Rushrillo aiul ronn<*!*sville aro 
amon^ the most thriving maaufactuffiug 
towns otf the State. * ' " 

At Oxford iS'tbe f^OUMU UoiTN3lty,.at 
which so many dlstlngvJsbed faien'«Dd wo« 
men have graduated. At Hamilton the main 
line is reached, and connections made In 
evei7 direction. In the summer season the 
C. H. ft D. Is ft fkiTOTite line wlllh Hioee seek- 
ing the cool shades of the many resorts in 
Michigan. Tlio mahi l!!ie of Uie road ex- 
tends from CiuciuuaLi to Toledo, but Its oon- 
nectious at the latter point, both by rail oud 
Lake steamer, give It an Mtmncs to all the 
resorts and during the summer months htm* 

dreds of fishers and other tourists from cen- 
tral and southern Indiana take advantage 
of the superior accommodations of the G. H. 
& D. for their summer outing. 

WfaBe the Monon and C. H. Se D. are un- 
der tH.>parate management so close is their 
aUUll)ic*e that they beoomo prjicUtnilly on'e 
line. The road bed between Chicago and 
Hamilton, where the main line of the C. H. 
ic D. Is tapped, has been put in perfect order 
and nlthougii t.l»e *»chediiio tinio |*« very fast 
few df>lnys ever occur. At Hamilton eaeh 
triiiu uialies close connections for Oayiou, 
Toledo and Detroit, and at' Cincinnati with 
the Hnltlmore & Ohio, and the Ohesatfeake 
and Ohio roa<!s thus giving excellent' serrlce 
to WaMhingtuu and Baltimore. 

The C. H. & D. also controls the Indiana, 



Decatur amd Western, which within the lamt 
few yearaf has become ft very important U&e. 
It has! had s checkered career. It Is-ft line 

connectlnpr Tndianaxwil.i with the rich agri- 
cultural regions of Western Indinnn, and 
Cenlpil •Illinois. It is one hundred and ilfty 
mlles^ong, and It IS'tbe <ml^ road dlrect^fimn 
IiMllAnitpoils to Deeatur, Illinois. It has had 

•manv vp< arul dwns and for a pood part of 
its l>fe huii l>een In the hands of the couirts, 

.biiML'fow. yehm sga Mr.- R. B. F. Pdtee wsa 

.Appcdntedl recover, sad under hia manage 
ment It began to assume Importance when 
the C. IT. & D. secnred control of it nnd 
since then all has been bright day with it. 
the ifinandal 'ddoda bftTing rolled avsy tttm 

^Ita.pftth. Along ItS'.lUMraie found some ol 
the finest hert?: of clay in the State, and they 
are just in the infancy of tlieir development. 
When tliey are fully. developed the trausi>or- 
taHon of -the products- of the day factories 
will bo an iniiK>rtant feature of tlic road. On 
this line arc tlie famntiv Rloomiiiirdale Glens, 
one ol! the iiiot*t romantic and i)icturesque 
parts.of the State. They are worthy a visit 
from every one In the "State,! and 4ho time is 
not far distant when the high school pupils 
of the State will be paying visits to them 
to istudy nature In her most picturesque 
moodft and f onns. 

OTor the I. D. & \y. the C. H. & D. 
reaches Dwatur, Illinois, and taps tlie rich 
fltida of agriculture in that section. At 
Roachdale it connects with the main line of 
the Monon. Thus these three roads are In* 
terwoven. until fi>eir interests are almost 
Identical. Taken luguther they form one of 
the great railroad systems of tbe Sfftte^ ^nd 
as the State groK^s, so must tliey grow. Tlie 
stone and coal resources of the State, reach- 
ed by the Monon are practically inexhaust- 
ible; the clay interests are destined to reach 
mammoth pr(v<Hrtions: with every ysar the 
attractions of the mineral springs in Orange 
county inci*e?me and they become more IK>pu- 
laa-; Uie ivanlcaiiec region will retain for 
many years Its attractions for hunters and 
fishers, to say notlilng of the great agilcul* 
tural rcsnnrc(>s of tlie coimtry along the 
■^^•liolf line from the Ohio to J^ike Michigan, 
and I'roin ilie l^atvC to ludiauapulis. The C. 

H. & O. touches a much smaller part of the 

State, as does the I. D. Si W., but the sec- 
tion's they do reach are ri< h enoojjh to give 
employment to alwut ail their resources foe 
many years to come. * 
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DANIEL iCIRKWOOa 



BY JOSbPB SWAI2S, PRRSIDBXVT XSmK&K UKIVVBSITV. 



Daniel Kirkwood waj* oT Scotch.- Irlsli de- 
sceiiit, hie gnmdfal^r vcoibteg Jrofm Irdfuid 
in 1771 and settling In Delaware. His par 
ents, John and A?:n<?s (Hope) Kirkwood. 
wpro both born in this oonntry. Professor 
Kirkwood was bora iu Hartford county, 
Maryland, Sept^nber 27» 1814. Hts early 
Ufe was spent on a farm, his first attend- 
ance at 'Tl'.ofi! belnjr in hfs naMvo coimrv 
Having Utile taste for fajrmiug Jie eutei'eU 
the York County Academy, at York, Penn- 
ByWanSa, In 1848. He bad tanf^t a country 
acbool at Hopewell. York county, the prre* 
vions year. A pupil In this scliool. wishing 
to study aigebra, asked young Kirkwood to 
instruct bfm. A c(^y of Bonnycaetle's alge- 
bra waa aecured, and tbe two studied to- 
gether, Mr. Kirkwood leading tlie way. 
Professor Brunow. at one tlm»^ professor of 
astmnomy at Ann Arbor, ouce bad a class 
Of one Id mathemaical astroDomy. consisting 
of the afterward famooB Profeeaor Wataoa. 
Profeswr Brunow said that he had never 
had so fine a claw? a<? this ono either before 
04: since. It Is safe to say thai no class of 
one ever had a more Inspiring teacher of 
a]gei>ta tban thla young man in 1888 at 
H(q[>0well, Id PeonsylvttQia, for the yioaag 
Kirkwood must have come to iilsflr«t lessons 
in algebra with all the eutthusiasm of youth 
and tto ardor of "love at firet sight." He 
waa elected first aaelataot and mathematical 
toatnictor in Y'ork County Academy in 1838. 
While thpro lio trained many students in 
ma^ematlcs, one of whom, Samuel R. 
FranUln, aftrarwaril 1»eeame supnlntendent 
of tiie Obaermatory at Washington. 

Professor Kirkwood reaigiied his position 
in 1843 to n<H.'ept the principalsWp of tlie 
Lancaster (Pennsylvania) high scliooi, and a 
few moDUw later lie becaane principal ol 
the PottavlUe Academy. In 1846 he waa 
married to Miss Sara A. McNalr, of Newton, 



, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. He was pro- 
feasor of matbematttca in Delawax* College 
from 1851 to 1856, the last two years being 

its president. Tn spraldnpr to me one day 
about this period of liis presidency, he said: 
"Concerning ihnt the less said the better." 
Be erldently did not enjoy the reaponslbUtty 
of the president's position. He was a Stll- 
dent and a t^aelH-r, and set a noble example 
which cannot be overestimateti. but he did 
not like to assume or use authority. He was 
always the embodiment of loyally to tbe In« 
atUution be senreii, bnt begged to be ex* 
eiiscd from anything which !>roug:lit respon- 
sibility upon him, or brought him into public 
notice. He shrank intuitively from public 
gaae, or appreciation. This waa ao strong 
tliat lie eonkl hardly be induced to gl-ve a 

pulilie lecture jind never nTi impromptu 
address I remember at one time there was 
a public gathering in tbe college chapel at 
Bloomington. Some improraptn speeches 
had been made, and Dr. Kirkwood. being 
immenwly popular wlh the students, wns 
called upon by them to make a speech. The 
prealdenit of tiie UniTeralty» who waa pre- 
siding, stepped to him and aalced him if ihe 
would not respond. He begged to be ex- 
cused. an<l toM the president to f'ay to the 
students as he had often excused them from 
xedtatloQS In the daes room, he trusted they 
would now eoccnae bim. This created a 
laugh at the expense of the students, and 
ther did not eall on liim again tiiat day. 

l^ofessor Kirkwood was first Introduced 
to tbe Bolentiilc world in 1849 by tbe pmbU* 
GSitioa of hia analogy 'betwem 41ie periods of 
the rotations of the primary planets. The 
statement of tlie law is n« follows: The 
square of the number of rotations made by 
a planet by one revolution aronnd -Uie snn, 
la proportloDal to tba cnbe of tba diameter 
of Its sphere of attraction. Proctor, the 
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eminent Engliah astronoroer, gave Kirkwood 
the name of the Kepler of America, after 
the announcement of Kirkwood's law. This 
was fitting as the work of the law is similar 
to Kepler's third law: The square of the 
number of the revolutions of a planet 
Is proportional to the cube of its mean dls-. 
tance from the sun. Indeed, the form of 
this law of Kepler first suggested to Dr. 
Kirkwood the form of his own law; which 
lias l>eea regarded by mathematicians as a 
confirmation of the Nebular hypothesis. The 
law is an experimental one, and has never 
l>een demonstrated by rigid uKiChematical 
analysis. It is now In the same sta^e as was 
Kepler's third law before it was shown to be 
the direct result of the law of gravity. The 
mathematician who is able to give Jt a rigid 
mathematical demonstration is sure of re- 
membrance by a grateful posterity. 

When about fifty asteroids were known 
in the solar system, Professor Kirkwood con- 
ceived the notion that \n tliose spaces where 
simple commensurabilit^- with Jupiter oc- 
curs, there must be gaps in the asteroitl zone. 
It was then, liowever, onlj' a theoiy as the 
number of astei-oids suttlcient for its verifi- 
cation wei*c not known. Yet. on its first 
announcement. It met with favor, and Mr. 
Proctor, the eminent astronomer, accepting 
Profes»t»r Kirkwood's notion, wrote in 1870: 
"We may ii.ssniiie timl whcu many more 
asteroids have liet-u ilisi-»)ven'd. tlie law will 
appear more distinctly." The numln'r of 
asteroids known was then sutii<-ient only to 
indicate the law. When tlic luuiilK-r *lis- 
coverctl, and or1>its <'oniputcd. rc:i<-licd uear 
400. Pro!V.sM»r Kirkwood sliowcd lliat lliese 
gaps actually exist, and he a.s.signe«l a pliysi- 
col cause ft»r tliem. lie originally puitiislKMi 
Ids discoveries concerning these cliasms in 
the proceedings of tlie American Association 
for llie Ailvaiicenient of Scienre in 1866. 
From tliis paper the following is taken: "In 
those parts of the zone of minor planets, 
when' a simple relation <»f cc»mn>nsural>ility 
would olttnin between tlic iK'rlotl of an aster- 
oid and tliat of .lupiter, the original plane- 
tary matter was lial»le to great i>erlurha- 
tious. 'Hie result of such disturbiuice by the 
powerful nniss of .lupiter was tlie nec»'ssnry 
formatiiiu of gjips in tlie asteroid zone.'' 
Professor Klrkw«»od was the first to show 
that the divisions of Saturn's rings arc due 





Daniel Kikkwood. 



to the same cause as tiie gaps In the zone 
of asteroids. The treatise of Dr. Mej-er. of 
Geneva, on Satura's rings, published In 1883, 
and leading Xa the same or a similar result, 
is .a gratifying confirmation of Professor 
Kirkwood's discovery. 

He ct)nti-ibuted nearly 200 articles to 
various scientific and pojudar journals. He 
was tlie author of a well-known book on 
comets and meteors, and also wrote 
a little work on the asteroids. lie was 
at one time mathematical editor of the In- 
diana School Journal. He also conliiluittMi 
popular articles for .several years to tlie In- 
dianapolis Journal. Tlie astronomical arti- 
cles in AppUtou's Annuai Kn4y<'hypaedia 
were written for several yi^i"8 by him. The 
Popular S<'ience Montlily. '^lio An.olyst. 
American Journal of Science. The Sidereal 
Messenger. .Nature and otlier journals were 
always glad to grl articles from liis jien. Dr. 
Kirkwood's A\Titlugs were all clianicterlzed 
by slmpllcitj', brevity and purity. Such 
aliliity to say clearly an<l forciltly wliat one 
has to sjiy is posse.»4sed l)y few. 

In 1856 Profe.s.sor l\irkwtM)d aecciiJtetl the 
chair of mathenuUics in Indiana University. 
He filled the same positi<m in Wasldnjftwn 
and Jeffei-son College, of Pennsyl\-anin. in 
1866 and 1867. when he was iiH-alknl to his 
former place in Indiana. He remaiiunl :is 
the efficient and honored professor of matlie- 
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matlcs In Indiana Unflveraltgr nnUl AogiMt 
1. 1888, vhen he reatgned becanae of hia ad- 

vnTirinjr aire. He wa«? nnxlotis to sover hla 
coim«H-ti()Ti with the University Imfore his 
work. JuiU mrluouce should In any way suffer 
from tbe Inflrmlty of yaaza. Bven to tbe 
TeiT Ipat 'hia atudeaita felt reeted and atimu- 
lato<! by contnf*t with h!ni. and w one felt 
tJnit I>r. Kirliuoocl had rem«iii<Hl too lonir 
at» u teacher in Indiana University, but hi^ 
old Atudenta felt nitiier that 41ie place of 
one 8o kind, so inuring, coiiM not b« filled 
to then:. Surely ono of tlio broadest and 
best of men iwitl left the University. But 
he did not leave the city of hia adoption at 
once, and his name was atlU retained In 
the catalogue of IndinTin I niversity as pio> 
fcssor Knieritus until his death. Few men 
so well deserv e tlie honor. 

After titree years more of residence in 
Bloombiston be removed to Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Iliese last three yvars in Bloooilng- 
ton were happy to film, ami ho «ravo luiK'b 
pleasure to a host of friends. Ue enjoyed in 
an unosaal way tlie confidence and admlra* 
tlou of all clnseea of men. Brery one gave 
to him a cordial good will. Like begets like. 
As naturally a.s the sun glvt^s <>nt light and 
heoit, ihc gave to all men coa-iiial greeting 
and htrotherlr recognitlooi. Bvery one con- 
aldered it an Incldcnit of tbe morotag to be 
greetetl l)y him on the street or elsewhere. 

Dr. Kirkwood would have been pleaded to 
have i^Dt the renmtndm' of his days in 

Bloominglon. but haviiijr no cliildtcn liviiif;, 
he recoguAsMHi he and his beloved wife must 
have thosd upon whom they felt tbey bad 
a rlffht to leaji In the iloclining years of their 
lives^ Tbeir many friend and admire 
would ihaire been happy to gfre them fba 
care thor noodpfl. but by goin?r to CalifovnMl 
they eoulti have such care froui a niece and 
ne])hew. He bougltt an orange grove fit 
I{iv(>rsidf\ and until ills deoith lived there 
with ihe&e rt iatives very happily, though he 
missed the Irimds of his earlier years. 

lu ^lay of 1892. the flnst year of Stanford 
I'niversity. Dr. Klrkwood was invited by 
I'resident Jonlnn to give a scria; of lr»etures 
on astronomy to the students of that ioatl- 
ti^tlon. Hg Riceepted the inrltntlon and gare 
fui'i- cxci'lli'iBt lectures on iminilai' astron- 
omy. In speaking; to me ait the time, he 'sald 
thaA be had experienced two surprises, one 
thait Dr. .Tordan should have thought It 
worth while to Invite him to give the lec- 
turer: the Other, tbait he should have ac- 
<vr)t<'<l. I'his was a ehairacteristic reserve 
aunl u)4>Ue««ty on \\\» part. While these lec- 
turea were very mncb appreciated it was 



erldeat to tboae wbo had known him at ibis 

best that he was showing tlie effects of age. 
This was matiift^'it ^otJi in the a]>s5enee of 
his former delicate and refined humor, for 
wiiicb he was noted, and his fee3>l€9]jess. 

In Ncrttirop's book, Ctoud of Wi& 
nesses," there is a letter from Dr. Kirk* 
wood which explains iteelf. It Is aj< follows: 
*'I am asked to pive luy opinion of Christ 
and tlie Bible. As to tl»e old question, 'What 
tbiiric ye of Obrlatr let me saiy «baA Hia 
name is above every name. I regard Him 
a.s the divine savior of man. 1 ncrept TTlm 
as my savior, and place all niy liope of salva- 
tion in Him. I acc^yt the Scriptures ais a 
rovdaiUoak of what man is to believe con- 
ceming God, and what doty Ood reanlrea of 
man " 

As evidence of the esteem in which Dr. 
Kirkwood wo.H held in Indiana Univenslty 
and In Bloomlngtoii. It xam 1>e dited that bia 
portrait palDted by Steele, waa planed In the 
library by the alumni, and the tnistoes gave 
to the largest «»tonie buiidln'g on tlie campus 
the name of Kirkwood Hall in his honor. 
Tbe main street leading np to the tJnlverslty 
from the city Is Kirkwood avenue. All Iflieee 
tok^Mis rif honor were bestowed upon him 
diu'ing \\S» life time. 

Fifteen years a^o, wlien I wa0 an aaslet* 

ant to Dr. K4rkwood. I wrote and pnbHslwd 

this sentence: 

"Wlien I die, I want to go where Profes- 
fior Kirkwood goes.'* waa the simple eulogy 

of one of his a4Tmirer8. Whatever may be 
said of this sentiment, certain it is that dur- 
ing fifty years aa a tee»ber, be gained from 
his students sneh universal love and admira- 
tion as few men jue permitted to enjoy: and. 
wtdle as a niathematlclao, be made many 
valuable conitribu lions to .'cienre. as a prenial, 
temperate and geuiuue m4ui, he soheU the 
problem of gracefully gn>wing old. 

In Intellect he was keen, logicsl and far- 
seeing. In liUeprity he was without re- 
proach. He was "spotless before tlie world.*' 
In private character he was pure as an in- 
faint. He was In sympotiiy with bumani^. 
He was as natural as a c^illd, and as free 
from self-coucclt as the "lilies of the field.'* 
He saw and ^^ke ilie tratb. Ttve laws of 
nature were to him the laws of Hwl. The 
iieaven.s indee<l. declare<l His glory. In re- 
vealing the secrets of tiie stars, he revealed 
the beauty of his own life. Kirkwood. tlie 
scientist, we admire; but Kirkwood, the 
man, we love. The^ chamcteristlcs made 
Daniel Kirkwood one of i3a» greatest of In- 
diana's roll of heroes, and one <tf tbe moat 
lovable of men of any country or age. 
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SAMUEL A, HALL . 

BY HON. RUrUS MAGBB, EX-U. S. MINISlKK iO SWEEDEN. 



It has been written: "That thoy have 
been born and have died, is record tmough 
for the greater portion of mankind; and it is 
well wben Interval between birth iad 
deatb affords uo matei'ial for censurd or 
compassion." But in tills In^noo a labo- 
rious, earnest and upright lite establishes a 
register of greater length. 

Saamd Ahmsoo Hall was bom in tbe Til- 
lage of WlUoQghby, Ohio, on fbe fourth day 
of I>ecember, 1823. Hp was a i>o«thtimons 
child, descended from that samo Hall who 
was one of the bigaers of the Declaration 
of Indepaidenoe^ Hto tetber« Imbned wltb 
the restlcM energy and tmconquerable spklt 
of thp pioneer, emigrated to Oblo before 
that Stjite was admitted to the TTuiou. The 
son, deprived of his father, was early left 
to bew OQt his 4»reer unaided by any adven- 
tltloas drcnmstaaceSb Whatever he acoom- 
plished In after life was the result of his own 
efforts. At the age of thirteen he was ap- 
prenticed to the priutiug trade, that unen- 
dowed semlmuy in which so many eminent 
men have taken th^ degree in letfcns. 

After completing his trade he worked as 
a journeyman in the office of the North- 
weet^m at Defiance, Ohio. He subsequently 
purchased of the proprietor of this paper 
the press and material. Just after the openp 
ing ctt flie Wabash and Erie Canal he came 
to Ix)gnn8port with his Kaininage press and 
a few fonts of type, and iu this then village, 
on the 24th day of July, 1847, issued the first 
number of the Democratic Pharos, contlhu- 
Ing as the publisher and editor of the paper 
until January <>. when he disposed of it 

l)y sale. This paper so inauspiciously begun 
was destined to become an important factor 
in the affairs of the community with which 
the young publisher had cast his K>t. 

The IMiaros was one of tbe very few 
liemoeratic papers published north of the 



Waba.sh river, and It was not long before tlie 
Ability, zeal and indomitable pei-severjnoe of 
Mr. Hall became a potent factor in ail af- 
fairs of Ms party. Tbe salient diaiacterls^ 
tic of the man was his intense esniestaess 
and ceaseless and untiring energy. The 
tnitiis he accepted he accfptt^d without 
doubt or hesitation, while he was ever ready 
to engage hi their defense. No man ever 
had more wh(dly the courage of oonvlctloa 
and no man had more mingled In his nature 
those amiable qualities of simplicity, srentle- 
ness and frankness. In my long and inti- 
mate knowledge of Mr. HaU I nsfver knew 
him to apeak unkindly of but one man, and 
for this he had a singular and great provoca- 
tion. In 1860 Mr. Hall was selected as one of 
the delegates from the Ninth Ckmgressioinal 
District to the National Convention. Tio 
him Mr. DwtgtBB was the embodiment of all 
that was best in Democratic principles, and 
It T^-ns natural that he espoused his cause. 
With all the aixiency of an ardent and In- 
tense nature Mr. HaU advocated the dectioil 
ef Mr. Douglas, and with the exception of 
domestic affliction no event of his life so 
affected him as did the defeat of the little 
Qiant. 

A man of Mr. Hall's iKtsitive convictions 

has not to wait until told where to take his 
place iu tlie atVaiis of life, liiiuitively lie 
goes to his duty, and when the civil war 
ensued thw was no man in tiie State more 
outspoken In tiie defense of and loyal to the 
Union cause than the editor of the I'hanw. 
That paper, establisheil fourteen years prior 
to 1861, almost on the outposts i>f civiliy^i- 
tion, had grown In influence and prosp^ity 
until it had become by far the most influ- 
ential in in i thern Indiana, aud in all the 
yenr^ of Mr. Hall's management it never 
contained a doubtful or uncertain line from 
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his pen. He was tlie absolute truth us it 
\vn<? frfvwi to hiin t'» know the tnith. From 
his (•(►uvictlnns uu yowur ou earth could 
turn hiiu. lie would have gone to the Bcaf* 
m£a or the stake In tbelr defence "ae cheer- 
fully a« the tired child tottmn to the hoeom 
of Its nurse." 

Such a char acter could but Imve a marked 
influence ou the progresii of tlie community 
in which he resided. In all mattera pertain* 
log to the developmeot of the county and 
the material advancement of Logansport he 
was a potentJal factor. There was no scheme 
of public improvement, no suggestton <rf prl- 
varte euleiiirlae^ diat dfld not find In Utr. Hall 
a warm and eaxneet adyoeate. The line of 
railroad from Logansport south to Terre 
Haute is one of the products of hlB^ energy 
and foresight 

In religious telth Hall waa BapUst 
UnoBteoAatkmsly he waa a Chrletiaii, thoi> 
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oughly Imbued with the Christian spirit of 
charity, forgiveness and kiudntssi*. who 
neither devised nor feared evil of any man. 
He so lived his life as to make It a whole* 
some example In his oommnnftj and no man 
hn;; ever Uved In IiOgan8]>ort vaore well be- 
loved. 

Mr. Hall Is remembered not on account ct 

his public services or ofllchil <1l8tlnction, for 
of those ho rami little, but rather for his 
absolute integrity ci purpose, for his zealous- 
ness in oU that he undertook, for his modttst 
Christian life, and for those tilings he 
wrought for the good of his fellow man. In 
the fullness of his manhood, when his ac- 
tivities were best employed, and his sen-ices 
most requiixHl, tills peculiarly earnest, trutii- 
fait loveable man was taken on the 10th day 
of Aiicll, 1870. 

Logansport, NoTember. 1898. 



A DREAM OF THE END OP BVERYTHINa 



O, the wind— the wind in the trees! . 

O. the grasses that wave and toss! 
And O the moon floetii g over these 

Cnrtalned with clouds so fliner than flosa! 
Bead us the meaning of ail this. 

The wild star's flight— the Avhir of a wing; 
Hint us the truth,, whatever it Is, 

In a dream of the end oi eiverjthlng. 

O, the rush and the crush of life! 

And O ttie quiet tluut comes at last! 
We fall for aye In the ceaseless strife 

or spcoTilations so vain nnd vast; 
8lK?li us tlie le*ssou that underlies 
The fears and the tears that strike and 
•ting; 

Head us the riddle, and make us wise 
With a dream of the end of everything. 



One man smiles and auotlier sighs, 
(The lone seu aoha and tlie river sings), 

And win if we will the world's first prlae, 
Brief at the best is the Joy It brings; 

For time effaces both foul and fair, 
.Ml is alike with slave or king, — 

Aud the one glad gift that we fain would 
sHare. 

Is a dream of the end of everything. 
War in the east and war In the west. 

Battleships building, aud muster of men,— 
Bo the long century goes to its rest; 

BepesiUng the same sad story again; 
Friends to-day and tomorrow foes. 

Thus dws the iM:'ndulnm swiu^ and swing; 
Break, O light, aud the truth diselo«»e 

In a dream of tiie end of cYerytfaing. 
— TAMBS NBWTON MATTHBWB. 
Mason, lU. 
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BANKING AND BANKERS OF EARLY INDIANA DAYS. 

SECOKD PAPER. 



As liu been noted In a focmer paper, the 

great success of tlip Stntc Bank aroiif?f»<l the 
opposition of some and the cupidity of oth- 
ers. Thete wu8 a well de-Uueil feeliug aiuoug 
•ome of tbe cltiMiui ttiat llie State on^ht not 
to be a party in any banking enterprise. Tbe 
«tnifrRle iH^tween J^i'-lt-^oTi nnd tlie United 
States Bank was fresh lu tlieir miuds, and 
notwtUiBtandiug tlie great profit wliieh )md 
accrued to tbe State from Its InTeetmenit In 
the State Bank, they were opposed to a 
furtljer bolding of stock by the State. Tlie 
tito<!k of the bank was at a decided premium, 
In fact none of it could be bought and those 
who were on the oulskle w««e anxious to 
btvak !t iloAM! that they might enjoy some 
of the fruits of bankinp In the State. There 
was still another o1«um of citizeuu who be- 
lieved that banking ought to be ffee, and 
that an.vlKKly who wanted to should have the 
privih'jre of opening a bank, under reason- 
able restrictions. There was also a great 
cry of a dearth of currency and tiiat com- 
merce was crippled because of the want of 
an abundance of circulating medium. When 
tlie constitutional convention of 1850 was 
calkHl ull these claaHes joined hands, and a 
clause was Inserted In the new Instmm^t 
forbidding the State to take stock In any 
bankinp Institntlnn. This satisfled two of the 
cIjikscs — those who were opposed to the State 
partnership, and Uiosc who wanted to enjoy 
some of tbe fruits of banking. The one 
wanted the State to wltlidraw from its con- 
neetlon. but did not want the bank to close 
business; tbe other, believing that if tlie 
State withdrew the bank would close and 
tben they could get a charter for a new bank. 
But one of the classes which had materially 
«ssist«Kl In securing the clauso was not satls- 
liiHl, and they were strong euougli to get an- 
other clause Inserted permitting the Legisla- 
ture to enact a general banking law. 



In this 'p^per It Is proposed to treat of the 

remilts of those two changes In the constitu- 
tion. It was not requliXHl that the State 
should withdraw its Stock, but that In the 
future It should not take any sudi stodc. and 
this meant that when a new charter was 
ask<Kl for the Bank the State wouM luive 
to step down and out. The time was uetu-lng 
when a' renewal of tbe charter w^ould have 
to be asked If the bank Intraded to continue 
business. A nimiber of poUticians had band- 
ed toj^ether to get a charter for a new hank, 
but did not let that go out to the iHibhc. 
The first st^ was to prevent the old bsnk 
getting a renewal. When the renewal was 
asked tlie opponents, under fhc mjinlpula- 
tions of the politicians, were strong eiioufrli 
to prevent the Legislature from granting it 
On this refusal tbe State Bank at once began 
preparations to wind up its business, it still 
had five adx years for tliat purposo. When 
the renewal of the charter for the old bank 
had been put beyond question, then the full 
scheme of Its opponents was developed* 
They asked for a charter for a new bank, 
under the constittitional clause which per- 
mitted the granting of such charter. The bill 
gmnting the charter met with great opposi- 
tion, but Its friends were skillful and it was 
passed during the closing hours of the ses- 
sion of 1855. Governor Wright promptly 
vetoed tlie bill, but it was promptly passed 
over his veto. He was present In the Sen- 
ate chamber when the bill was passed over 
his veto and lmm(Hllately ujion the adjourn 
nient of the Senate took the rostniiii and 
made a aiieech in which he violently assuiletl 
the Mil, charging that its passage had been 
secured by conniption and brlber>\ He ap- 
fvealcHl to (lie eourts to prevent the inoorixmi- 
tors from proceeding uudei* tlie charter, but 
was df-feated. He carried the matter to the 
session i»l tiie Legislature in and In his 
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meMage repeated Ub diargM of bribery, and 
Added to tuem one in wblcb be atated that 
in order to secure the nece««nn' vote the 
uamee of members who were abHeut from 
IiMlianapolls at the time, were recorded as 
voUog in Caver of fbe bllL 

An InTeatlgfttioti waa ordered and the 
commlttoo took a trrofit mass of tosfimony. 
Among other thinj^ it was establishtHl that 
wben tbe books for tbe subscription of tiie 
stock were opened they were only kept open 
a few mlntites at eacti place, the portion 
charged with supLMintPudlnp: the takiug of 
subscriptions cuteriu;^ uauieti from a iist that 
bad been previously fomisbed blm. In -Oie 
meantime the bank bad opened for business 
and nothing? further was done by the Legisla- 
ture. The progenitors of the new bank, how- 
ever, did not have altogether smooth sailing. 
Tbey bad aecnred tbe cbarter and bad aob- 
scrlbed all the stock, but in fact had neitber 
oapHa! nor oxporlonco with which to conduct 
the business. Negotiations were opened with 
tbe brancbes of tbe old bank to buy tiiem out 
or c<»8olidate wltb tbe new bank. Tbe old 
banks had the experience and the confidence 
of the pulWic. and the inaiiafe'<'rs of tli»^ new 
concern felt that tliey did not liave that cou- 
fldence, and to enter into business In tbe 
same places without such confldeoce would 
be an ni)lilll job, as the dp'positors would 
cling to the old banks so long as they con- 
tinued business. 

Tbe life of tbe old bank was neaiing its 
end, and naturally tbose engaged in tbem 

were anxious to continue business-, hut did 
nf>t like to oon5;<ilidate witlx the new unless 
they could practically control its manage- 
ment At last tbey agreed to enter Into tbe 
new system provided Hugh \fcCuIloch, Pres- 
ident of tlic branch at Fort Wayne, should be 
eJecteti President of tl»e Mother Bank under 
the new charter. This was reluctantly agreed 
to and tbe consoUdation was effected, tbe 
new b.mk starting out on a career of won- 
derful success. Many of those who had so 
a lily conducted the old bank took poi't In tiie 
, management of tbe new, and It at onee bad 
tlie confidence of tbe public. It met at tbe 
very outset a tiial that broke mau3* an older 
Institution. The panic of 18;'7 came on. This 
panic was produced by the failure of the 
Ohio Trust Company, an Institution tbat bad 
controlled large Investments, and whose 
financial connections were extensive In all 



parts of tiie country. Tbere bad been an 
em of prosperity, and an era of prosperity 
is almost sure to us)t»T in one of speculation. 
The failui'e of the Ohio Trust Company was 
unexpected, and tbat fact caused one of the 
wildest panics tbat tbe country baa ever 
known. A stringency In the money market 
had caused some faihires in the lar^rer cities 
of the East, and some of the banks had sus- 
pended specie paymoit, but tbere bad bew 
no panic until tbe fkllure of tb« Trust Com- 
pany was announced, and then pandemon- 
ium reign»Ml in ihe money centers of the 
East. Batik atter bank feU, and iu falling 
carried down otbers, and men In all brancbes 
of i)usiness. Every bank In tbe Baat sus- 
pended specie payments, with the single ex- 
ception of the Chemical of New York; every 
one in tbe West except tbe Bank of the State 
of Indiana, and tbe Itenk of Kentucky. Tbe 
new bank of Indiana leathered the storm 
maguiflcently and rwleemed all its obliga- 
tions in gold, as fast as they \s-ere presented. 
Many of the branehee of tiie Kentucky bank 
were at points remote from tiie railroads, 
and could not be easily reached by tlu» brok- 
ers and bill-holders, but those of Indiana 
were within easy reach uuU the holders of 
bills rnsbed for tbe specie, but tbey found 
tbe bank amply prepared. 

This stemming the panic at once gave 
the Bank of the State of Indiana a high repu- 
tation among banks all over the country, and 
among business men. Tb« resnit was tbat 
its blUs were eagerly sougbt after. Every 
private bank in the State, except two at In- 
diuuapolls and one at Fort Wayne, suc- 
cumbed during the panic. Gold waa at a 
premium and New Tork ezf^ange was in 
great demand. The Bank of tbe State sold 
pxcliange on New York, often getting a prem- 
ium of 1125 on a draft for $1,000. Thus, dur- 
ing two great financial storms the BankH uf 
Indiana bad maintained tbelr bonor and 
financial standing, the State Bank in 1837, 
and the Bank of the State in 1859. The West 
liad been flooded with wild cat currency, and 
business bad suffered greatly. In Ibe South 
tbe only bills tbat would be tak«i wore tbose 
of the T^ank of Louisiana. Bank of Kentucky, 
and Bank of Indiana. These wore eagerly 
sought after. The biils of the Itauk of the 
State of Indiana were printed on pai>er witb 
a red back, and throughout tbe South were 
known as **red-back8." Ttaait was tbelr corn- 
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iiKm iiamp. and wheu the first irovorninent 
eurreucy was seen there, tiEtken by those pur- 
chttBlng cotton, tbe southeni peofd^ to dl»- 
tlnj^iiish It from the Indiana money, frhlcb 
Uiey much preferred, call e<l the notes "green- 
backs." That was the origin of that term 
now universally used over the whole coun- 
try, when apeakinf^ of the government cur- 
rency. The Bank of the State and Its 
Umnchcs contfniuHl to be successfully ajid 
at>ly managed until 186-1 wheu most of the 
brandhes •weee converted Into National 
Banks, nnder the new tew of congreM. 

The conttltatioo of 1850 provided Idiat the 
Legialatnre ehoold have the authority to en> 

act a pTcncrnl hnnklnj? law, and such a law 
was passed, it was loo-sely drawn and oi>en- 
ed a wide door for fraud, aud it brouglit h- 
nanclal diegmoe on tiie State and bankruptcy 
and ruin on the people. This law provided 
that on depositing with tlu' Auditor of 8L;x.te 
the bonds of any iStatc, a bank might be or- 
ganized wltib autiMrlty to fMne MUa, In the 
ratio of $100,000 f ov $110,000 face value of tiie 
iKjuds deposited. No other soourlty or njife- 
jruanlf? were thrown around this new bank- 
ing system, and the banks were authorized 
to retain poeooerion of the plates and. die* 
from which their bUia were printed. At that 
time the bonds of most of the stnti's >ver(» 
selling at a diM.>ount, and |110,OUO lace or 
them would not be worth more than |85,0OO 
or $90,000 ou the market Under tbla tew 
banks sprung up everj'where, with amazing 
rapidity, and noon there were six or seven 
millions of this tloating currency, much of it 
having nothing back of 1^ bnt the dlMredlted 
boDda filed with the Auditor. Many of them 
had no banking house, and made no protcnso 
at receiving d»^po.site. It is said that one 
man, witii u cunh capital of only |10,OilO es- 
tablished twelve banks, with a drcutetlcm of 
$600,000. His method was to go to New York 
gft platvs made and bills printed to the 
amount of $50,000, purchase at a discount, 
bonds of some State to tbe amount of $55.- 

000 face value, to be paid on delivery of tiie 
bonds to (ho State Auditor at Indianapolis. 

1 If would then get tho Auditor to counter- 
higu his new bills, pay for the bonds with 
them, and have a surplus left Returning 
to New York he would repeat the same pro- 
i't's.-4. lie thus frijnvf'd for some years the 
lnt<M<^t on his accumulated $660,000 of btate 
bonds. 



At last thf crash came, and most of the 
banks weut down, leaving the bill-holders 
to suffer the loss. A few of the banks, how- 
ever, were sound, and, honestly managed. 
Their managers tried every way to weed out 
tlie weak banks, but the State had to suifw 
in its financial credit, and the ];>eople a great 
loss before it was done. Bills one day would 
bo quoknl say at eighty cents on tbe dollar, 
and by the next day would be worth only 
seventy cents. This constant ductuation dls- 
amanged business and brought almost uni- 
versal bankruptcy. 

Tlit> man who was most intimately con- 
nected with the success of the Bank of the 
State of Indiana, was Hugh McOulloch, who 
became one of the most distinguished flaan> 
clal leaders in the whole country, and be- 
came as well known In Europe. With a broad 
grasp of financial matters he was one of the 
potent factors In ptecing the finances of tbe 
nation on a strong basis, when all values 
liad been dlsarranjrefi and disturbed by the 
civil war. lie stands as the only man In 
Americaui history who was three times called 
to tiie head of the TNasury Department of 
the Nation, and by as many different Presi- 
dents. Hugh Mc Culloch was born in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, December 7, 1808. Ue received 
his education In tiie schools of that place 
and at Bowdoin C(4Iege. Falling health com- 
l>olkHl hini to leave college, however, before 
KTaduatliijLj. lie beiru) nctive life as a seliool 
teacher, and then began the study of the 
law. In 1838 he concluded to lary tbe great 
Vswt t<x a permanent home, believing there 
Would be more openings there for j'ouug men 
wiUiout capital than could be found in the 
East He left Maine without any definite 
idea of where he would eventually locate, 
but was willing to leave himself to be guid- 
ed by circumst.ineo?'. lie was ou an explor- 
ing tour, and the place that would, to his 
mind, offer tbe best opening, was the one he 
would select 

He finally arrived at Cincinnati, and was 

much Impressed with the Queen City of the 
W'e^t. bnt the opportunities otTered him were 
not such as to fix upon him a determination 
to make that city his borne. While there be 
met a cltlsen of Indiana, who gave him Huch 

glowing aceount.s of the young common- 
wealth, that he di ternilmil to lnve'*tigate 
the chances tiiere. i iie State was just about 
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Hon. Hi'GH McCulloch. 

to enter upon Its great internal Improvement 
system, and everything bore a most roseate 
hue. The prospective canal and nillnxid 
building promised a great future for busi- 
ness in the State, and an active young man 
with ability could not miss It by locating in 
the State. Mr. McCulloch at llrst went to 
Madison, which was then the most import- 
ant town in the State, but after malclng a 
careful examination and study of the situa- 
tion, Noi'thern Indiana promised the best for 
the future. The Wabash and Erie canal was 
in course of construction, and great hopes 
were built upon it for the rapid development 
of that part of the State tlirough which it 
was to nm. 

Mr. McCulloch was clear-sighted and at 
once saw that Fort Wayne was to be the 
future city of Northern Indiana, and to tliat 
place he removed, exiiecting to enter upon 
the practice of law. Fate had tixed a differ- 
ent career for him, however, and the profes- 
sion of the law lost him. About the time of 
his arrival at Fort Wayne the State Bank 
was being organized, and one of the bninches 
was to be locate<l at that place. Wltli that 
Iwanch he became connected in a subordinate 
capacity. He gave himself up at once to the 
study of banking, and (iuances, and that be- 
• came his life vocation. He rose from one 
- position to another until he became President 
of the Fort Wayne bank. As such President 
he liad to make fre<juent jtmrneys to ludi- 
anaitolis, to moot with similar ottlcers of the 
other branch banks. The only way then to 



reach Indianapolis was on horseback, and 
• the jouraey was one of great fati|?ue, but 
Mr. McCulloch never missed a meeting. The 
]>ank under his care grew in strength until 
It became known as one of the most success- 
ful in the State. When the Bank of the State 
was chartered, and was endeavoring to make 
a coalition with the branches of the old bank, 
the only terms the branches would accept 
were based on the agreement that Mr. Mc- 
Cullwli should become President of the 
Motlier Bank. He was so chosen, and this 
Inquired his continued presence in Indianap- 
olis. The great success of the bank of the 
State, and the fact that it was able to suc- 
cessfully withstand tlie financial storm of 
1857, attracted the attention of bankers ev- 
erywhere to Mr. McCulloch, and he \>-as re- 
garded by them as one of the ablest finan- 
ciers in the country. 

In 1862 congress l>egan to agitate the es- 
tablishment of a system of National Banks. 
To this propo.sition Mr. McCulloch was 
strongeiy opposed. He visited Washington 
to give his views to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the committees of congress. 
He was proud of the institution of which he 
was the head, and believed it could meet all 
its obligsitions, and did not like to have any 
sysitem adopttil that would interfere with it. 
The h\\\ establishing tlie National system 
became a law, early in the next year. 

About the time the law was finally 
passed Mr. McCulloch was again in Wash- 
ington. He was on a trip East with his ■wife 
and stopiKHl a day or two in Washington. 
Whilfe tliei-e he passed through the Treasuiy 
building and left his card for Secretary 
Cha.se. That evening, in company with his 
wife he loft Wa.shlngton, visiting Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, finally reaching 
I'lattsburgh. On his niTival there Mr. Mc- 
CHllo<.*h found some letters and telegrams 
awaiting him. To his grtmt sui^prise one was 
from Secretary Chase, containing sin urgent 
retjuest to ivturn at once to Washington and 
accept the position of Comptroller of Cur- 
it'ucy, a new office created by the law. Mr. 
Mcr'ullo<-h's views in regard to the estab- 
llsiinuMit of a National system had under- 
gone a change since his first visit to Wash- 
Ingtou. He still believed that his bank could 
weather ail storms, but he saw the necessity 
for the government providing the people 
with a safe currency that would pass in all 
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parts of tlie country, to take the place of the 
gold and silver which had fled into biding, 
^nd to meet the demands that would be made 
upon the Nation in conduetiug the costly war 
for the restoration of the Union. • 

To accept the proffere<l position meant a 
largo pecuniary satTltice for him, as he would 
have to sever his couuectlon with the l>nnk 
of which he was the head. He hesitated for 
sometime, but Anally yielde<l to the urgent 
solicitation of Secretarj* Chase, and many 
prominent bankers Eawt and West. He gave 
to the government his wioe experience, and 
the results of his close study of financial 
matters, lie took the place and worked out 
the details of getting the new system In suc- 
cessful oi)eratlon. Ills connection with tlie 
n-»w system, as Its head, at once gave It 
friends among the moneyed men of the 
country, because of the reputation he en- 
Joyed as a sound and successful flnaucler. 
lie served in the office until .March, 1865, 
when on tlie resignation of .>lr. Feseenden, 
Secretary of the Treasury, President Lincoln 
proujptly offered that place to him. After the 
jissasslnatlon of Mr. Lincoln President John- 
ston appointed him to the same place when 
he i-eorganlzetl the cabinet. He retained the 
office until the ac"cession of President Grant. 
He then engaged In Iwinklug in New York 
and Ix^ndon. In 1864, President Arthur 
again called him to the head of the Treasury 
Department. The vtrdht of those who 
know is that Mr. Mc^^uUoch's admlnisti'ation 
of the Treasury Dep«\rtment wa.s among tlie 
most successful it has ever known. He «TOte 
jiud publlshe<l a great deal ou financial mat- 
ters, and his writings have always been re- 
garded as authority. 

The last President of the Rank of the 
Stnte was .James M. Ray, who had been 
prominently identified with banking in 
Indiana from the original chartering of the 
State Bank. 

■Tames M. Kay was lK>rn In Caldwell. New 
Jei*sey. in the year 1800. At the age of eigh- 
teen he came to Indiana, and was employed 
as deputy <'lerk In iJeaiiiorn county, and aft- 
erwanl held the same position In Fayette 
county. In 1821. as soon the site for tJie 
new capital of the State was detenuln«Ml 
tipon. he sought a home at the new town of 
Indianapolis, and aded as tlie clerk of the 
commissioners at the first sale of lots. The 



next year he was elected Clerk and ReiJorter 
for Marion county, and held those offices 
until he was made cashier of the State Bank 
in 1834. The organization of a State Bank 
was an exi>eriment in Indiana, as among the 
citizens there were none who had any bank- 
ing experience. The State owned one-half 
the stock and reserved the right to name 
four of the directors and the President. The 
President was easily found In the person of 
Mr. Samuel Merrill, who for twelve years 
had been State Treasui-er. The Board of 
Directors by a unimous vote offered the po- 
sition of cashier to Mr. Bay, and it was for- 
tunate for the State that he acc^ted. He 
was also made Secretary of the Board of 
Sinking Fund Commissioners, and held both 
places during the life of the bank. 

When the Bank of the State was organ- 
ized as the successor of the State Bank Mr. 
Kay became its cashier, and when Mr. Mc- 
culloch resigned the I*resldency to accept 
the position of Comptroller of the Currency, 
•Mr. Ray was elected to fill his place, and re- 
ta'ne<l that i>osltlon while the bank existed. 
His unyielding integrity and great business 
capacity heli>e(l materially to the success of 
both the l>anklng institutions with which he 
was connected. He had a wonderful capa- 
city for work, and knew all the details of the 
great institutions with which he was con- 
nected, and kept them so methodically in his 
mind that he had them always at his com- 
mand. His duties as Secretary of the Sink- 
lug Fund were as anluous as those as cash- 
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ler of the Ijnnk. The Board of Sinking Pund 
Conimiftsionere had to look after the inter- 
ests of the State, loanlnjr out the State's 
Khare of the profits of the twink.oolleftlng tlie 
interest and pa.ring the interest due on the 
bonds of the State. For more than thirty 
years Mr. Ray held this i^osition and in all 
that time no fault was ever found with his 
administration of the ofHee. 

When the civil war came it found Indiana 
without any money in its Treasurj-, and Gov- 
ernor Morton was hard put to it to raise 
money for the e<|ui|nuent of the troops, but 
Mr. Kay came to his help and negotiated 
loans for him. and when in 1863 the Legisla- 
ture refused to make the necessary appro- 
priations Mr. Ray was again of great help 
to tlie Governor. When Morgan made his 
famous raid in the State it was believed that 
Indianapolis was his objective point, there 
being at that time a large number of con- 
fe<lerate prisoners of war at that point. It 
was known that If he succeeiled in reaching 
Indianapolis he would take whatever money 
might be in tlie vaults of the banks. Mr. 
Ilay at once startetl east carrying the funds 
of Uie bank with him. but retumetl Immetl- 
iately when Morgan was driven from tlie 
State. 

He was foremost In all works that tended 
for the benefit or gi-owtli of Indianapolis or 
of the State of Indiana, and did much In aid 
of establishing the State institutions for the 
care of the Insane and the education of the 
deaf ami the blind. He was especially ac- 
tive in tlie matter of securing education for 
the blind, and It was at his suggestion 
that Mr. Churchman brought some of his 
pupils to the State and gave an exhibition 
befoiv the meml>ws of the Legislature. Mr. 
Ray was api>olnted one of the commissioners 
to dlre<-t the expenditure of the fund pro- 
vided by tlie Ijeglslature. and was active In 
the purchase of the grouml and in tlie erec- 
tion of the necessiiiy buildings. He was also 
largely Instrumental In the establishment of 
the Female I*ris*on and Refonuatory and 
other benevolent instltutious, oud in the 
building of railroads. 

He was a man of great benevolence, and 
a devoted meml)er of the Presbyterian 
church, and helped to organize the first Sun- 
day School of Indiana(K>lls, and for more 
than twenty years wa.s the Superintendent of 
the school connected with the I'Mrst Presby- 



terian church, of which he was an elder for 
more than fifty years. He was peculiarly 
modest and retiring, and was the real origi- 
nator and prime mover of many good works 
for which others obtalne<l the creilit, he al- 
ways prefen'ing to work through others 
rather tlian make himself prominent A 
sketch of lilm apjeared in the I'resbyterlan 
Encyclopcetlla, after his deatli. and the writer 
thus simimed up his character: "By wise in- 
vestments he acquired riches, w^hich he used 
for his Master's cause and the gooil of oth- 
ers. The needy and suffering never had a 
warmer friend. *Hl8 full heart kept his full 
hand open.' Friends and strangers were wel- 
come to his home. Reverses came and his 
wealth disappeared, but he murmured not. 
Rising sui>erior to his losses he kissed the 
rod that smote him. for It was the hand of 
his Father. Not only was he submissive, but 
cheerful and even joyous in his ti'lals. The 
promises of God and the presence of Christ 
were his staff. When, through bodily in- 
tirniltles, active duties were laid aside, he 
gave the blessings of loving wortls and fer- 
vent prayers. As the eye grew dim and 
strength failed his faith Increased till his 
departure, February 22, 1881." 

Indiana has produced few men of more 
ability than Moses Fowler, and she can 
boost of no son whose business career has 
been more honorable, successful and bril- 
liant. Bom near Clrclevllle, Pickaway coun- 
ty, Ohio. April 30. 1815. he remove<l In the 
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spring of 1839 with Jolm i'uitiue to Lafay- 
etbe, wbere ttiey started a dry goods storo. 
Five yeai-s later he entered into partnership 
Avith Willlm F. Reynolds ami K(>l>ort Stock- 
well lu the wlu)lL'sale gx'ocery trade. The 
magnitude of the business done by this flrni 
may be Judged by ithe-teot that freqnenfly 
they chartered a fleet <rf steamboats to bring 
tlnnr stock of supar, coffee, molasses, etc, 
from New Orleans to Lulayette. 

Two years after bis anrliral In Lafayette 
Mr. Ftywler was made a director of llie old 
Indiana state Bank, whicli po«ltloii he held 
until Iho Knik was woniul up. Afterward, 
OQ the urgiuiizaiiuu of the Bank of the State, 
Hon. Hii|^ McGolknigh, who had general 
siipervisloa of all the branches, selected Mr. 
I'luvlcr 1i> orfranizc the branch at Lafayette, 
with a capital of l^oUwOO, and Mr. Fowler 
was made president The succe«(s of the La- 
fayette branch was great; and It pnyred to 
be. with one excepitloD, the strongest tnandl 
In the State. 

In 1865 Mr. FoAvler obtained a chartec 
from the government and organised the Na- 
tional State Bank,' wlHi a capital of |«00,000, 
of which he was also pi-esident. The suc- 
cess of this bank was even greater than that 
which had attended the Bank of the State. 
Its charter expired JanuaiT. 1885. and Mr. 
Fowler, after thirty years of banking, de> 
elded to retire from active business life. 
Wliou this hocame known all of lils old stock- 
holders protested and insisted that he should 
start a nerw bonk. 

With a view <A radndng bis bnalness he 

orj3:anlze<l the Fowler National Bank of La- 
fa.vt'tti', a small national bank of only $100.- 
000 capital, the stock of which was owned 
chtelly by himself. But Instead of ledndng 
his business, he had in reality fncreased It 
IMi-iiH's.s tlowe<l in from all quarters. The 
wuuderf ul suceess of this bank has attracted 
the attention of flnanci^ all over the coun- 



try. The charter uf this bank has not yet 
expired. Although Mr. Fowler died August 
1889, the bank has been «i]ceessfiil]y car^ 
rled on, with his only soo, James M. Fowler, 

as president. 

Without neglecting his Inuik and other 
Interests, Mr. Fowler began to buy unim- 
proved land In Benton county, and at his 
death owned 25,0<;o acres, which for l>oauty 
of location and richness of soil can not be 
excelled. His next move was to tUe and cul* 
tlvate this land and tiien to build a railroad, 
which, passing through these lands, shoulcT 
eonnoct by the shortest possible route tlie 
great cities of Chicago and Cincinnati. He, 
in connection with two other gentiemaA, con- 
structed the CSlndnnatl, Lafayette & CSbl- 
cago railroad, since kno^^^l as the Kankakee 
or Short Line, being the mo.st imimrtaiit linic 
in the Big Four connection between Chicago 
and Cincinnati. Mr. Fowler Uved to see the 
town of Fowl^ flourish on his land. He 
had the county soat removed from Oxford 
to the town of Fowler, donating |40,000 for 
a court house, beside giving the county 
ample grounds for Us public buildings. At 
one time this land was well stocked With 
Ilorcfonl cattle, Mr. Fowler being an import- 
er of tiioroughbreds. In religion Mr. Fowler 
was a Presbyterian, and In politics a staunch 
Republican. 

He was a trustee of Wabash College for 
twentj'-fivo years and always a great friend 
of the institution. Mr. Fowler was pre-emi- 
nently a self-made man. Beginning wHh 
nothing, he, by the force of his character, 
and by the habitual practice of those robust 
virtues, lionesty, industry, courage. pers«^- 
verence, economy, and by the preservation 
of his se1f-C(mtrol and the obeervanee of a 
courteous manner under all circumstances, 
attained to the untinost summit of business 
success and to a position of power and influ- 
ence. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED CHiaSTMAS IN INDIAJ^A. 



BY WILLIAM HBKRy SMITH. 



It ^as la an humble log caUn In 'ooie irf 

the central counties of the St»te, The cabin 
stood on tho brow of a bill. (>v<M-looking the 
"clearing." it was one of ttiose primitive 
cabins, occni^ed by tibo 4)loa«er» who settled 
this great Central West, and laid deep and 
StKHl? the foundations of its fu-tun' prosper- 
ity. It was somewhat more pretentious tlian 
many others, in having two rooms, besides 
the atttc, or **loft,'* where the older children 
alept It waa before the days eC railtoads 
and books and toys for chilrtreTi, which now 
nuvko the annual visiits of Santa Ciaus so 
welcome ix> the homes in these times, yet 
Santa Olane was as eagerly wlahed for thai 



It wae the ere before CSurtstmiis in this 
humble home, and the children, all but Baby 
Mary, were gathered around the blazing tire 
of greait hickory logs, dlBCUseing In moat 
eanieat toneia and with the moat Intenae curi- 
osity the probable events of the morrow. 
The mother was busy with her rapidly re- 
volving wheel, flplooiog yam for the winter 
Bupply of the family. The good, old, silver- 
haired giandmottier. wiaa atttlng In her Altoiw 
Ite corner, her busy knitting nee fl tTashlng 
in and out, as they had been for many an 
evening; a quiet, happy smile parted her lips 
aa ibe, no doubt, thongbt of the hai^y 
Gfariatmas Eves she had spent In the far- 
away past. From tho barn camo np the 
sounds of hamineriug ajud sawiuE?. During 
the whole day there hjid l>eeu mysterious 
aounda of hammertog and sawing going on 
In the bam, and the children many times 
had wondered what It could mean; but at 
ovprj- outbreak of their chiidisii curiosity the 
motlier smiled and ^ook her head, as if she, 
too, waa ignorant of what M meant The 
snow was rapidly falling, and every now 
and 111 on one of tho children would look out 
of the single window the house could boast. 



and about with glee at tite great white flalces 
aB they came sHentiy down from some 

away lioavi'n. 

PretHMitly tlio fathfr rnme In from his 
mysterious lnl)ors in the bam, and, shaking 
the snow from his broad-brimmed hat, and 
frdm Us hafar,' endled lovingly ttt the mother 
and canpht 1n his airms his youngest boy, 
and asked him if ho was ready for the com- 
ing of Santa Claus. Soon the wheel stopped 
Its rapid tnnilng and the graadmoHier laid 
away her knitting. A fteiih candle waa 
lighted and the fnthor took up tiie old family 
Bible, that had bt^ni the family Bil>lo and 
guide of his father ami father's fatlier, ajul 
read the story of the manger of Betblebem. 
Tlie story was not long, and took but a min- 
ute or two In reading, but, cltKsiug the Ixwk. 
he drew the listening childreu close around 
bis kneee and told them that, ae poor as was 
thehr cabin borne, aa bare aa it waa of for* 
niture, ais bleak and desolate aa were its 
surroundlnps. yot It was a palace compared 
to the lowly manger where tlmt birth of 
wUch tie had Just been reading had oc* 
Gurred, and yet the babe that liad been 1>om 
there was the Son of tho good God who had 
watched over them and given them plenty 
of hickory logs to keep them warm, and \\'ho 
would, on tiie morrow, send kind, good 8«n« 
ta Caaus to bring them other remembrances 
of TUf? love and care. He had mtich to say 
of tlio love and pt>odn<^s of (;o<I and His 
Sou, and tlien offered up, a fervent prayer 
that that God rtiould be indeed the Shepherd 
of the little family around that fireside; 

The ??tockin;;s wore then hunj; in tho cho«?- 
en corners, and both of Kaby Mary's were 
put up where they would first catoh the eye 
of Saata Claua aa be came down the wide, 
old-fasbkmed chimney. It was long before 
sleep came to the eyes of th<> two oldest 
boys, wbo^ snugly tucked in l>eU, aad with 
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covers drawn over tbelr iMada, contfnoed to 
dlMiMM the comiiig of tbe morrow and won- 

d«r1njfly tnlko<:l of the mystf^Hoiis irirth of 
which they bad Just heard. Sleep did come 
at last, bnt the cold, jrray dawn bad hardly 
eome to chase away tSie nlflht befoce at leaM 
two of the children were wide awake and 
hastoniPf down the step«» from the attic, 
eager to see wihat had been left duriug the 
night by the reindeer* and tbelr Jolly old 
driver. Tbere waa a pair of vmw wavm 
stockings and mittens for each one, even for 
Baby Mary; a nlerl for Johnny, not one of 
those haodaome, beau til ally painted ones 
SanU Clam now deals In. but a strong, Mrth 
etanllal one* with a box. It was devoid of 
paint, It Is true, but It was as handsome nnd 
good to Johnny as blie richest of tliose now 
used by the milllonalre'a children. There 
was a painted trumpet tor Charlie, and, 
g reatest of all, for Harry, the student of the 
family, waa a book containing that most 
wonderful and faselaanngr of stories, the his- 
tory of the adventures of liobiuson Crusoe, 
with a pletwe of Cmsoe and 4ils man Fri- 
day. It was not natll mmy years afterward 
that Harry knew the saicrl flees hi^ fnther 
had to make to i»ave up t£he mouthy that 
treasure Jhad cost. In each stocking was a 
roey-ebeeked apple, a atlck or two of painted 
candy and a small handful of radius. It 
waa a glorious Christmas morning, mtkI 
Santa Claus had been wonderfully good to 
that little family. He had broogtot to the 
grandmotiMT a new pair of apectaclea for 
her old eyes, and a new cap for her whit<' 
lu^ad: to the mother a nice new 'kerclilef for 
her neck, and to the father a pair of buck- 
skin gloves. 

Kverybody was loving and kind on that 
bright morning. It being an extra occasion, 
batter was wr^'ed on the tahle for breakfast. 
It was a luxury, for in those days butter 
was not always to lie bad, axkd wato rarely 
served on the breakfast table for the chtl* 
dren. Even tlie two horses in the barn were 
reniernlwred, and ;riven aiti extra rubbiii:: 
down and au extra ration of hay and corn. 
It was to be a day of rest for them, for no 
work was to be done, chickens were 
gladdened by an extra supply df t<H^<\. and 
with having tJie cold chill Uikeu off the 
water poured out for them. When the morn 
log work was done up the family dreseed in 
their Sunday clothest orery thread of which 



had been spon and woven by the mother. 

and cut and made by the same deft fingers, 
prepared to go to the log meeting house a 
mile away through the woods. Johnny's 
new tied waa tnoog^t ont to do carriage 
duty, and little Ctiarlls and Baby Mary were 
anugly tucked in the box, while Johnny and 
Harry, witii the father for leader, took the 
rope to draw them over the crisp snow. The 
grandmother foHowed in the path broken by 
the sled, smorted by lier stafF and by the 
mother. On through the dee{> snow they 
trudged, as happy juid merry a family as 
there was in ali the land. 

When they reaohed the "meeting house** 
they found others then befcm tliem and a 
great, roaring fire In the one stove. Happy 
greetings were exchanged by the elder ones. 
wlUIe the younger eagerly dii^>layed the good 
things 41iat had eome to them during the 
night It was ail done in whimpers* or In 
low tones, for the "raeetlug house" was a 
•snrred jilace and a sort of IiusIhmI :\\vo fell 
on all when there. Presently tiie whlie- 
halred mbilster came in. like the othen, he 
was dressed in homespun, and it was. so 
threadbare that the careful darning liegan 
to show here and there. He had a nod for 
the falliers and mothers, a smile and a "God 
blen yon'* for the children. After wsrmlng 
himself at the stove he took his seat Uk the 
hlgh raist^l pulpit and gan-e out for the open* 
ing hymn that wonderful song: 

"When marshaled on the nightly plain, 

'i'lie glittering host bestud the sky. 
One Sutr alone of all the train 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 
Hsrkl hark! to God the dnms breaks 

From every host, from every gem; 
But one alone the Savior speaks— 

It is the Star of Bt thlehem." 

The sermon! AJi, its memory lingers yet 
with those who heard it In tones of deep 
and tender pathos the venerable preacher an- 

noimft»«l his fe-xt: "Suffer little children to 
ronie unto me." He then told tlie story of 
that wondei-ful birth, of how the shephenls 

Stood around tiiat lowly manger in wonder- 
ing aw«, "wondering if thait little mite, so 

little, so weak, so helpless, with surh liuni- 
ble »urruuudiug8, < <ndd indotnl Ik- tlie long- 
proualsed King of the Jews, wliu was to e«> 
tabllsh a kingdom greater than that of 
David, who was to be wiser then Bolomon 
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and «' flreater propbet tluui Jeremiah. He 
tlmi told bow ihsSt cbild grenr and waxed 

strong, tmtil he became a-moD, who, by a 
touch, a bi-eath, a glance of the eye. could 
heal the sick, make the blind see, the deaf to 
beer, the lame to walk; -who could com- 
mand tho winds and the waves, and who 
ronlf! ( ill find tbe dead should live again: 
at whose feet the great and wise of tbe na- 
tfcns should learn wisdom, and tUat U was 
then, wlien be was ^rown tboa great, wbeo 
angels lovingly attended him, that he said, 
"Suff^T little children to come nnto me." It 
was a iiimple sermon that children could un- 
doRetand. It woe on etoonent Bermoo, for it 
breathed forth the loftiest love oad fUth. 
It contained words for the aged icmuidraoth- 
er, words of comfort and hope; words for the 
rather and the mother, words of strength; 
words for the chillbreii, words ot loi«. Then, 
when the sermon was ended, A lost hymn. 
"Jesus, lover of My Soul," was snog. There 
was no pealing organ, no trained choir, but 
there was melody, liarmony, music in those 
ftncnltlTaited Tolces, tat tiiere wags feeUng. 
there was nndentanding, there was belief 
that the words were meant for them, that 
over their defenseless heads would be ex- 
tended the sheltering wing; that the refuge 
was for them. 

After the benedJction, which was as fer- 
vent as In Apostolic times, greetings were 
exchanged again and the little family turned 
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tiurongh the snow again to the cabin home. 
Then come the preparations for tbe Christ* 

mas dinner. Tl ■ tmkey was there, bnt nn 
oysters, no chestnuts for fancy dressings; 
there Tvas no fruit cake, no plum pudding. 
But in their stead were heolthj sivpetiteB. 
grateful hearts- Tho tuikOF almost 
buried In the deep, rich ffravy. There were 
mince pies, made without mm, wine or 
brandyt hot seasoned wHii dder from the 
fath^a own pressing. Tliere were dongh- 
nuts and cookies, cut in all Imaginable 
shapes. Those doughnuts! No fruit-cake, 
no pastry, made by the flnest aud iiigbest- 
prlced psstiy cooks hss ever equaled ifliem. 

At night, around the fireside, there was 
eracklnj? and eatlnj? of walnuts and roasting 
of apples before the lire. The good, old 
preacher was there to partake of tbe dinner 
and of tiie eyenlng cheer, and be told wwi- 
droos stories of Daniel, of Samnel. of Jere- 
miah, of David a&d Solomon, of T^uther, of 
Wesley, and then ho and the father and 
mother sang sweet songs until it was late 
for the children to be out of bed, and Oien 
the good-niglits were spoken and the happy 
day had come to an end. Some of those chil- 
dren have spent Christmas days in many of 
the great dtles of the country, among great 
worshiping congregatioin, and in banqueting 
ha]l<^ but the old-fashioned Christmas of thp 
cabin home lingers longest and sweetest in 
their memories. 



MILTON GREGG AND SAMUEL E GOVINGTOR 

BY WILLIAM WnaLBY WOOLLEN. 



I became acquainted with Milton Gregg 
fn U48 or '49, He come to MadiSon and 
sttta'ted on oil mill. He had formerly lived 

in Lawreuceburg, and while there edited and 
puh1!f;he<l a weekly paper called The Law- 
reniceburg Beacon. I became raftliier inti- 
mnite with Mr. Gregg while he llTod «t Modi* 
son, sad remember Us pnHting in my hands 
a bound copy of the BerK'on, and I recollect 
readlnir his <xlitorial written upon ilie sub- 
ject of the eHtablishmeut of the blale Capi- 
tol at IndianapoUs. He 'headed the editorial 
in iiie words of Cowper: 



*'0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some lM>mHlle8e contiguity of shade." 
And then went on to soy that the State Gapl* 
tol of Indiana had been located In the wild- 
ernf^ss amon<,' IndJauB aud wild game, and 
many would be the day before clviUzatiou 
would reach it This Showed that Mr. Gregg 
was not a very good prophet In 1860 he 
was sehN^ted by tlie Whip^ of Jefferson 
coimty as a raiulidaite for the constitntional 
couveatlon, and was elected. His principal 
speech in the oonTendon was In opposition 
to the printing of the deboites. As is known, 
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these debntca wei-e pnblisho<l, boln?? reported 
])y a Mr. Fox. and Mr. Gregg prluted on the 
back of his copy, as a ttUe, "Pox's Book of 

ADter this he, In connectiou Avith John G. 
Bering, atflzitod a dally Walg paper, caOed 
The Tribune. Tbere w«a but llfeQe soil fat 

this paper to grow in, as the ground vrsm 
weU. eultiyaited by The Banner, edJitied by D. 
D. Jooee. Mr. Jones dying, -tbe Banner wae 
for aaOe^ and waa boofiSat by the late John 

R. Cravons, of Ma<)Is<>n. Mr. Cimvens <li<l 
not like the drutigery of n*'ws<paper life, and 
proposed to sell the Banner to me. I told 
hdm that I would not consider the maMer 
nnleni !he got dear ef tfie Tribune, and tie 
lK)UgUt the Tribune am\ merjrod Its clronln- 
tlou info that of the Bonner, tuul 1 purchased 
the latter pavQV and conducted it some two 
yeara 

Soon aftei* this Mr. Uregg weiit lo New 
Albany and started The Tdbime^ ivtildi be 
'conducted while he lived, accardflng to my 

h<'st rocollection. I saw but little of lilru 
uiua* he left Maf!!i?oii. ^fr, Gregg was an 
attractive speaker ami a iluenit writer. He 
was a delegate to tba Whig nalkmal con* 
ventloQ In 1844 that nominaited Clay and 
Prelii^ttyaeu (or President and Vloe Presi- 



dent, He made a speech at the convonition 
whirl! nttracteil comfiiderabie attention 
throughout the eoiiuitry. 

I knew Samuel F. Oorlnfftoii: very well, 
and waa lito perBona] friend. He lived at 
Rishig Sun and was sent to the I>ejrl«flature 
fiouj Ohio county in 1844 or '46. 1 do not re* 
member which. He also pubUahed a ftaper 
aib Biaing Sim named Cha Beeoiider. In 1848 
he moved to Madison and in connection with 
his brothor John, Imuf^ht the Courier of 
RoUa l.>4K>liittle. He soon changed it into a 
daily paer, and after condvcttng It n year 
or two sold It to O. Gacber, tfie flather of 
the present edltoi- of the Courier. He then 
returned to RIsinpr Sun. After this he moved 
to CinciniQati and eni^ged in the insurance 
biMtoeaa, becoming preeidenrt of a local 
laanranoe company, and continued hi Hbmt 

bnsltiej;s while he llve<l. Mr. Covington was 
much interested hi Indiana history and pol5- 
tics. I had fivquent correspondence with 
him while preparing my blographkal 
aketcbee of early Indiana, and found him ua* 
nsnnlly w»-ll Informed upon the early lii«tory 
of the Staitt'. He died in Clnelnnati several 
years ago. lu person he was below the 
average, but was well made and stocky. Be 
bad good addi^eae and was a good conmna- 
tlonallat. 



THE NEW MAN WITH THE HOE 



"Is Tliis tlio Tliiug the Lord God Made?"— 
Edwin Markham's 'Man With tbe Hoe.' 

la tills the man the T/ord (^>d made,— 

A savage scarce above the beast. 
That hid bis lair in Jungled tOiade 

And roared above his brutal feast. 
Vet bore a life divine within, 

A tiny genu to bud and grow; 
A something tiiat at last should win 

Its way up to the plow and hoc? 

This man dear-eyed and MLy browed. 
Who knows that toll Is not disgrace, 

Xor feels his sovereign maidio*Kl lH>wed 
By suu and air that bronze ills fuoe; 

Whose honeftt aweat and calloustNl hands 
Earn sueh ivim.se sis strong gixls hold 

I'or blni who from the savage lauds 
Brings blessings meet as manifold? 

When mind and muscle more as one, 

Tlif little despot's i\ay \-< i r, 
Tltc soil yields fatness ami the suu 



Pours In eartli's lap his golden store; 
\Vberefore tbroagh many a deeerf s gloom 
As thought and toll united go. 

The earth breaks hit«> Imd and bloom 
To the caxesscii of the hoe. 

O, Agamemnon, Khi^ of meni 

Here is a groaiei- far tlian thou. 
This man who 8(>es with eagle ken 

Tlie was and is. the whence and how; 
Who, free hlm.self, makes othei^s fi*ee, 

Who knows to toll an»l toils !(> know. 
Henceforth earth's conqueror shall be 

This thoagbtful man who wields Ibe hoe. 

This is the man tlie Ix>rd Gtwl made 

To feed ail others and to lead 
The freiMl world onward, break the bbule 

Tlmt long hits made the nation's bleed. 
From his brown fniTows plenty springe. 

And from bis toils republics grow, 
While Freedom on her eagle wings 

Attends tbis hero of the hoe. 

—BEN S. PARKBB. 
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JOSEPH GLASS MARSHALL. 

BY ANDRKW JACKSON GRAYSON. 



Josi'pli Ci. Marshall \\'ns tinly Indiana's 
greatest jurist. His naino and fame .n'e the 
State's heritage and will be kept in remem- 
brance through aJl time. His fame as the 
leader at the bar of Jefferson couMy and in 
the Supreme Court of the State uieeds no 
comment and in it rests his claim of lasting 
reno\\-Ti, for in this field he wae truly great. 
Id life there were no Indiscrertiou or duplic- 
ity about him. He was simple, plain and 
honest. He w^s generous and magua.nl mous 
to all at all times, and no other Indiana at- 
tonw'y occupies so conspicuous jind enduring 
a place in the State's history. As citizen, 
friend, husband and father his life was 




Joseph Glass Marshall. 



emiueaitly wortljy of emulation and com- 
uuindeil tlie coulldeuce and esteem of all 
who knew hini. He was generous to a fjiult 
and honest as the day. An "honest man," 
says Pope, "is tlie noblest work of God." 
Endowed by nature wlUi an iron will, a 
vigorous frame and a stroaig constitution, he 
might have lived to be a centemirian, but for 



exposures endured Incident to his attend- 
ance at the winter sessions of tlie I^eglsla- 
ture of 1854-55. where he contracte<l a deep 
cold which CHAised his death on the 8th of 
April, 1855. 

Joseph Glass Marshall was Ivom in Fay- 
ette county, Kentucky, January 18, 1800, of 
Scotch-Irish decent, his father being a Pres- 
bytei-ian minister. He graduated from 
Transylvania University in 1823, and came 
to Madison, Indiana, In 1828, where he iv- 
sUUmI until his deatli. He served as probate 
judge of his coimty. and at the close of his 
term of office he returned to tlie bar. In 
1836. 1840 and 1844 he was on the Whig 
eletrtoral ticket. In 1846 he was the Whig 
candidate for Govenior, and in 1849 Presi- 
dent Taylor tendered him the Governorship 
of Oregon, but he declined the honor. He 
was at one time a candidate for Congress in 
his district, but made an unsuccessful race. 
He was twice prevented from reaching the 
United States Senate when his party had a 
nijijoiitj- on joint ballot by the Democrats 
In the Ivegislatnre refusing to go Into an 
election for United States Senator. 

William Wesley WooUen, In his "Histori- 
cal Sketches," says: "Indiana never ha4 the 
eiiual of Mr. Marshall la breath and strength 
of Intellect." Neither did she ever have his 
equal In abllltj' to stir tlie passions and sway 
tlie feelings of the people. In those qualities 
which enable the orator to melt the hearts 
and lire the passions of ids auditors he was 
without a peer. He was called the "Sleeping 
IJon," and when fully aroused, he was a 
lion indeed. On such occasions his oratory 
\N-as like the hurricane that sTveeps every- 
thing before It. Ordinarily, he did not show 
his power, but when engaged in a case tliat 
enlisted his feelings and his conscience his 
words were like hot shot from the canmon's 
mouth. I will name but two examples of his 
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power to ^eetrlfy ftnd 9mj fhe people. One 
was lite speech in defonae of Jcte Freeman, 

at Iikdiaiia polls, who vn^; fimr^-etl v. lth being 
a fugitive shiYo. Of this effort Miss Laura 
Ream gives the following accoimt: 

"Use Mai of tbe case oxdted uoAimial 1n- 
lerest ttoui tbe fact lih«t Freesnaxi had long 
resided In that plnco. nnd, -n-ith his family, 
was held In i>L>isoual t^t«^'m. Ht* aUe^l, 
under oath, aud his counsel brought itestl' 
numy to prove, (that be vima a tree man, but 
tbe ppeelding Judge did nob care to brave tlie 
popular eeutiment in tnvov of tlio fugitive 
Pilavo law, and a;t the closje of the argumfcnt 
atilied if Uiei-e wa« no otliier reason why tiie 
pslaoner abonld net be zeturneA to bie 
master. On the inutant, a man on the out- 
skirts of the Inir In tho oM Marion couaty 
< om diouse, was seen to rise to his feet. He 
did it slowly, grasping tbe tibte b^ote blm 
witb botfaihandB a« if to ateady bto qnlTerlns 
nerree; and towering to ble full hdght, with 
breast lieavinjr Jind eyes aiflome, In truminst 
tones l>ogaii: Your honor, ithough not of 
counoel for thin uufoituiuite man, I think I 
can ttOBTwer tbe qnesdoa why be alvnild not 
be temauidod to slavery! I will anvwer that 
quef^tlou! The law presumes ever>' man to 
be free. It Is a fundamenitai queetloo going 
bacli to the Hvst principles of free gOTWi^ 
ment. It la oBBCwWal to State eoverelgnty. 
Pot it we went to war with Great Britain in 
1812; shall w»> >^i!m'iKlor it now? The writ 
of habeuti coipuii vt&a not suspeaidied by Hud 
fugitive (^ave law. Lt to ti)* Inallenabie 
rIglUt of erary cttlaen, wbetber wftilte et 
blacic, whotlier bond or free. The State is 
not Tequircd to deliver up a person held to 
s*>rviec In another Stale l>efore «he Itnows 
whoihiei* that person is a slave or not In 
tbla caae tbe ftu*t of etovery la dcaded^ and 
there la no power in this world that \ms tlie 
right to detemvlne that iwint but the sov- 
ereign State of Indiana, to whom this man 
beloug.s!' m a moment the court room and 
every \viii<lo\v wclX' cn>\\<l.Ml with people 
mgei', bixHUthlesB, io teai^ and ready to pro- 
tect tbe prlMiner with tbelr lives." On thla 
.HM-asIun Mr. Marsliall's eloquence oleeti-i- 
lied and swayed the iHH>ple. "He was iilie 
one Inaplred," eald one goutioman, "He 
was Ihe incaniMlf in;ijt»sty of riglit."' 

Tlu' <inliei' vikiy*.' w.ia his defeiuse of Miss 
DcUa A. Wel>»«t«'r. eharge<l witJi ruuninig off 
Hlavcft from Kcuitucky. M1m» WeUater lived 
ou the Kentucky aide of tbe Ohio lAver. 
oppoeite Maldlaon, Indiana. Mlaa Webster 



bad served a term in the Kentocky State 
prison for aaaiatlng alavea to eaeape. "Wbile 

residing just aciOfla the Ohio river, oppoeite 
Madison, she was an oUjiK-t of suspicion on 
the part of her Kentucky, nelfrhbor?-' nnd she 
waa tndioted in the Trimble couaty court, 
but before ber arreat abe croaaed tbe river 
to Madlaon, wbere abe waa arrested on a 
roqulsltlcm from the floveraor. hut before 
the ofticers cowld pet lier away Mr. Marshall 
bad her brought l»efore a judge on a writ 
of Iwbeae coviraa. In lite apeecb be ao mad* 
dened tbe people tbat tbey drove tiie Ken* 

tnnky offieer.«i fi-om the eonrt hon.«»e and from 
tlie State. Indetxl, ti»ey lia<i to run for their 
Uvc«, 80 frenzied were the people. Hon. 
Jobn D. I>ef«ees, In a letter pnbtUbed In tbe 
Madison CkKirler, sadd Mr. Mari^iall w«a **tbe 
Webeter of Indiana," (uid the laite John 
Lyle King, of Chicago, said that Mr. 
Marshall "was, by odds, the greatest man 
Indlann ever produced." 9o great was yot, 
I^IarshaJrs power wltii Judge and Jiu-y that 
the lltlpmls who vwnnnl his serviees at tlie 
bar were always cou.sldored lucky. lioally, he 
was Ibe king of tbe bar, amd bto engagement 
and nppearanoe In bnportant caaea gen< 
ei ally moaat aiicceae for his elienit, as very 
f<Mv jtidges or jurtea cas^d to antaggnlae tbe 
"Sleeping Uoo." 

His daughter teUame that be declined a 
$5,000 retainer In the gieat Ward mnrder 
trial at r.«uisville, Ky. He preferred to <!e- 
feiKi and seldom. If ever. entere<l n crr^e ou 
the side of tbe prosecution whon a man's 
Ufe was at ataloe. 

Mr. Mntaball and Senator Xesae D. Bright 

wero deadly enemies and made a trip tn 

l/)til'sville, Ky.. to ^settle matters l»y lijjlitiuf; 

a duel, but friends followed in tlieir wa.ke 

and prevented their meeting in mortal com- 

bttt Tbey met on their ixiturn to MadiSon 

on the packet and shxx>k lianda, but never 

apoko to eooU otiier aXterwaxd. 

I could write a book of recolleatiaas of 

Inriih^uita In tlie career of Mr. Mar<?hnll. hut 
1 have only given a few jrolnts iu Lite lif*^ uf 
tht« tndy (great man, sbOT^iug. mainly, that 
lie was always on the side of the w«ik and 
oi»iH\n«*iti, ami wlieu wo study Jiis well-wiH i^J 
life there can be notUng but admiration of 
t!i4» mini whoso tongue Is now stilled by 
• leiiUi. At the same time tJie Kreatosft bowflt 
from .sneli study is tho clear and iHtpcful 
ladientions to succees wbtob are preseoted to 
tiie young in«n of Indiana. 

Madiaon, Ind.. Nov. 14, 1999, 
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THE PURITAN REPUBUC 



The tprm rnrltan Rfpublle naturally 
takes the mind at once to tho Old Bay State, 
}'et Mai»«iacbu8etta was not the only Puritan 
colony, nor wa» Its Pnrltaiklstn »troai^r tban 
that of any other colony, bnt tbe word, wboa 
used In America, carries to the mind Massa- 
chusetts and nothiujT In the broad sense 
of the term it mij^ht be applied now to the 
groaA RepnbUc of tiie United States, for we 
are nuire pnrltan tban caTaUer. notwltii- 
gtandlng for many years the ca-vallers pre- 
dominated In the national counsels. In the 
Kepubtic of to day the Puritan idea of such 
a form of gOTemment prevails. Hon. Dsnlel 
Waste Howe, a descendant of tlie early Pari- 
tans of Massachusetts colony, hns just ^ren 
to the public a volume of the greatest his- 
toric intweet and value, telling of the foun- 
dation, growth and expansion of Uie Repub- 
lican Idea In Maaeacbusetts. It is not a his- 
tory of Massachusetts, neither does it pre- 
tend to be a history of the Puritans, nor of 
tbe settlement of the colony, but it Is a his- 
tory Showing tbe growth of tbe idea of a 
republican form of government, and the 
various changes through which Masachu- 
setts passed, during the existence of the 
charter granted by Charles I. As a neces- 
sary Introduction to the real story be had to 
tell the author takes us baclc to the days of 
Puritanism in Ea/;land. and tells us about 
tlu' congregation at Scrooby, and liow that 
congregation made frequent efforts to escape 
from persecntton and fly from the land of 
tbeir birth. He rapidly sketcbes the emigra- 
tion to Holland and tlien to Amorlcn. 

He tells how the charter was obtaloed, 
and how it was surreptitiously txanitferred to 
Am^lca, and of the departure of Wlntbrop 
and Endicott and their companions from Yar- 
mouth, and the sctlement of Boston. In a 
few pages we are told of the powers granted 
to the Goloadsts by tbe charter, and bow they 
made a government In flie wlldemesB, and of 
tbe powers of those placed in auAorlty, and 



the way they exercised that authority. 
Through It all can l>e seen the Influence of 
the clergy. In fact, during the entire exist- 
ence of the eommonwealtb tbe imacbms 
were almost all-powerful. 

The laws, lawyers and courts are dealt 
with, i$hort citations from the laws jriven 
and through it all can be seen a steady 
growtb of the idea of personal liberty as 
against Intolerance. The Indians^ domestic 
and social life, Industrial and commercial, 
and frontier life are sketched with vigor and 
brevity. The Sabbath, as maintained by the 
Puritans, education, bo<^ Hteraiture in 
those early days are brought out so ea to 
give the reader a most perfect view of 
Puritanism wlien It was at its worst and 
best stages. Wbile the Governor of Virginia 
WM thanking God that neither schools nor 
newfiimiiers were found in that colony, and 
prayed that they would not be established 
there for a century, the Puritans of Massa- 
<drosets were doing all they could to eneoor- 
age edncatloii. They kept a supervision 
over the literature introduced, as well as 
over printing, and while education books 
and literature were all tampered tiomewhat 
by the natrow and Mgoted view of tbe an* 
ttiorities, still Maseacbnsetts, in these re- 
spects, was far ahead of any of the other 
colonies. Judge Howe tells of the rise and 
all trf theocracy in the government of the 
colony; o< how some of tiie earnest men 
endeavored to established a theocratic gov- 
ernment, and to what success they reached, 
and then how the atempt gradually failed. 

Much space is devoted to the planting of 
the seed of tbe Republic and tbe develop- 
ment of the town system. Of this system 
be says: 

"The cardinal idea of tho Isew England 
town Myt^iem was that tlie nearer govern- 
ment is brongbt to the people, the more 
clearly it shows their sentiments and reflects 
their will, and that this is tbe dealderattnm 
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In lo<>al affairs. This was the New England 
Idea of both civil and church government. 
Whatever was discussed In the town meet- 
ings waa discussed thoroughly, and whait- 
ever action was taken by then> was the re- 
sult of Intelligent and deliberate conviction. 
Therefore the vote of tlie people of New 
BuglaiKl In their town meetings was a far 
more reliable Index to their sentiments than 
the vote of their representatives In either 
state or national legislature. In these little 
democracies the cardinal principles of politi- 
cal eiiuallty, opposition to tyranny and free- 
dom of speech were taught, and taught In 
such a way that they were never forgotten." 

The clergy favored a monarchy, but the 
M'ntlment for a republic continue*! to grow, 
but it met many obsta.cle«, one of them be- 
ing the obstinancy with which the church 
clung to tlie doctrine of refusing the privil- 
eges of clti7,enshlp to those who were not 
church memlMM*s. The time was coming In 
which the colony was to lose its charter, but 
before that time had fully ripened the seeds 
of the republic had l>een planted so deep 
that they could not l>e wholly uprooted. A 
foundation for the greater republic was laid, 
while the colony was struggling for inde- 
lH?n<lence and against a revix-jitioii of its 
charter. That was a notable struggle and 
many elements which have formed an era In 
history entereU Into it. It was a long con- 
tinued struggle, lasting during almost the 
whole of the reign of Charles II., ami the re- 



vocation was finally accomplished during tlie 
last hours of the reign of James II. It re- 
8 Ited In giving the colonists a Governor 
appointed by the King, but they did not 
render him a greater obedience" than they 
had rendered to the King diuing the life of 
the charter, but the oppressions he sought to 
fasten on the people only added to the 
growth of the feeling for independence. 

During the days of William III., and his 
immediate successor, the trials of the col- 
onists were sopaewhat abated, but still the 
Independent spirit gre^'. But the Georges 
brought new tyrannies and new arbitrary 
acts. Of those years the author saj-s: 

"But in all these years a republic was 
growing. In the beginning the colonists 
thought that liberty could not live without 
the charter. Events proved that the charter 
had become as useless to liberty as the shell 
of the acorn Is to the oak after It has struck 
its roots deep into the soil. When tlie time 
came to put forth the Declaration of Inde- 
I)endence there were found reasons far more 
cogent than the violations of the charter, of 
which the people complainetl in the time of 
CliJirles II. A Iwoader foundation was se- 
cured upon which to base a republic than 
any charter which had been granted by any 
English monarch. The republic which had 
been planted in the Massachusetts common- 
wealth had l)een furtlier developed in the 
I'nion Colonies of New England; It became 
of tougher grain under every effort of kings 
and parliaments to uproot it, until In the end 
It became part of the still greater republic, 
the United States of America," 

The last chapter of tlie volume Is devoted 
to a backward and a forward glance, show- 
ing how the Puritans have impressed their 
characteristics on tlie settlements estab- 
lIshtHl by them in all parts of the country. 
Some of the changes since the "passing of 
the Puritans" are thus noted: 

"In recording the history of the Mana- 
chusetts Puritans there has l)een a great 
change in style from that of fulsome eulogy, 
characteristic of the early historians, to the 
unspsiring censure of modem A\Titers, nota- 
bly of some in Massachusetts, whose card- 
inal idea seems to be that we ma«rnlfy our- 
selves in proportion as we belittle our ances- 
tors. In the writings of this new school the 
history of the Puritan age in Massachusetts 
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Ib delineated aa a dreair waate. We look 

in vain for historic figures. All have disap- 
peare<l or dwindlfxl into insignificance, and 
In their places we find only an intolerant and 
narrow-minded set of fttoalica. We search 
for lierole adiieremeiiitB and noWe deeds; we 
find nothing worthj- of noto unleee It lie 
something to call fortli deauncialioii or 
ridicule. The very age in which our Puritan 
ancestors lived haa been obliterated and we 
aee only an ice age' — ^sterile, forbidding, un- 
productive, its history dotted only with 
boulders and stunted gi-owLh. • * • But 
more striking than any other change is that 
In tbe reUgloua ttaaractcr of lAe people. In 
the time of the commonwealth it would have 
1m en accouiiteil sacrileee to read in church 
the Book of Common Prayer. Bndlcott had 
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torn from the EngU^ flag the emblem of the 

cross because it wns a symbol of Popery. 
But now near the ^Ite of the old Puritan 
meeting-house in Marlborough etands by far 
ttie moat stately edlfloe In thetown. Its s^M 
overlooks the old Puritan cemetery and caste 
its shadow across the plain stones mnrklng 
the places where rest those to whom in life 
nothing was more hateful than the doctrines 
now taui^t over their graves. It to almost 
needless to add that this edifice is a Boman 
Catliollc cathedral." 

The Iwok is publislie*! by the liowen- 
Merrill Company, LndlanapoUs, and is one of 
the moat valuable contrtbutloiia io history 
issued during the year. Dry details are left 
out. aud the worlv \% a compendium. of the 
history of move than a centm*y. 



SAM. 



Do you kuovv. Sam. Well, if yon do, 
You know a feller tliat s rwl me-dt 
Clean through an' through— red headed too, 
- With freckles on Ms face, an* got 

A temper almost sugar sweet, 
But sometime purty hot 

But what's a fteckled face if you 
Test know there aInt no spots inside? 

An' that Is Sam. Bet yon lie is tnie. 

A[!ike IK) dlf'reuce what tlie coaseQUenca 

J:^ circumstance, Bam never lied. 
'GeptBometimee perhaps in my defenaa. 



Least wise tliat's liow ho used tO bfiv 

Aint seen overly much o' him 
Since we were boys, bat him and me 

Wnz chums down there ou lugln Orickf 
I WUS an oru'ry tow-headed limb 
Aud Ssjn wuB a regular brick. 



Not that we wuz overly moan! 

'Bout like good boys generally giU 
Think sometimes if I had a seen, 

licss o' him Sam miprht a stood 
SoukO chance to never be bad a bit, 

Fer lie wus Jest natsrly good. 

Sam had to work purty hard, but 1 » 
Had nothin' at ail to do but play, 

Er study up some devilment, er spy 
Out a melon patch, er likely trees 

Of early harveaters, er ole gray 
Hornets nest, er mlly bumble bees. 



But Sundays wuz so fer apart. 

Jest wait, an' wait, an' count each day 
Till I'ud mos' git out o' heart 

Awaltin'. But Tve come to know, 

Six times in seven Its that away, 
Thin!?8 we wait fer alus do come slow. 

Lauzy! what times we had? What fun? . 

There alnt a iield. er wood, er hill 
Fer miles around that wc aint run 

Bare footed over; sailed slab rafts 
From grand pap^s down to Bruce^a mill,— 

Bold bnckeneen on pirate ccaMs. 

Went money hantln% dug fer gold. 

Killed off whole rcpments of our foes. 
Tlie iron weeds. l;ingdams bought and sold? 

Fit an' dieil sometimes in ferren lauds. 
Then turned Wild lugons, shucked our close. 

An' with poke berries painted fiice an' 
hands. 

That us Sam an' me, but thirty yera 

Has drifted in between, an' ns apart 
Somt: how my eyesight sort o' blurs 

When thinkin" uv It. Foolish you'll say 
An' so it Is, but way down in my heart 

Love f sr ote times an' Sam are there to 
stay. 

An' so It is, that sometimes in my dreams^ 

I'm layin' up there in the loft. 
An' ever thing aix)und so natural seems, 

I hear tli»^ water pouriu' from the dam 
An' hear the cedars outside sigiu' soft. 

An' then as Hke as not, I dream o' Sam. 

— W. W.^PFBIMMIBR. 
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GBORGE WASHINGTON. 



The foiirtpcnth day of the current mouth 
will be the oue huudretltii aunlversary t>f the 
death of the Fafh«7 of tbe Ooantry, and It 
should be approptiately c^ebtated. On the 
recurrence of his blrthdny annfrersarr it Is 
usual to rend his farewell address, and ll 
would be appropriate on this hundredth an- 
niversary of hU death, but o«ber matters 
might be selected. For instam-e the proclfi- 
nmtjon of Xnpoleon, to the Frotuh people, 
on the occasion; the address In congi-ess by 
Richard Llghtfoot Lee; the proelamatioii of 
President Adams, and tbe resp<mse of con^ 
gress; the estimate placed upon Washington 
by distIn;riilsho*l men of other lands. Tlie 
story of his last sickness ojid death might be 
told, and of the visit of Lafayette and hto 
soo to tbe tomb at Mount Yemon; and bow 

the Indies of America resened that historic 
estate and made it a part of the nation's 
lieriuige; of liow all vt^ssels going up and 
down tbe PotMnac rfver toll their bells while 
passing bis tomb. If possible It would be a 
most appropriate part of the exercises of the 
day to have some oue wh<) has vlsitetl the 
tomb give a personal description of the visit. 

In this nuiuL>er we give our readers a 
short sketch of three men, who in diftereut 
walks of life helped to shed luster on the 
name of IncHana'^-'Daniel Kirkwood. the 
great e(lti*>atnr: Joseph (Jkiss Marshall, tlio 
lawyer and orator, and iiamual A. Uall, one 
of tbe ablest editors the State has known. 
The sketch of Daniel Kirkwood was written 
by Joseph Swain, President of Indiana Unl- 



▼ersity. that of Samuel A. Hal), by H^n. 
Itiiftis Magee, ex-Mlulster to Sweden, and 
that of Mr. Marshall by A. J. Grayson, so 
well known to newspaper readers under his 
pen name of Felix Adair. Other piq[ieni by 
other distinguished persons ave promised us 
for the future. 

Among the inn-ii aions for our October 
mmiber was flie Jut? Ro<'k" of Martin coun- 
ty. Tbe picture has attracted attention in 
all parts of Oie State and hundreds of in* 
quides have been received in regard to It» 
many of the Inqtilrers writing that they in- 
tended visiting; the eounty in the near funire 
to see this wonder of nature for themselves. 
Several of the city superintendents of 
schools at once took It as an object lesson 
for their classes In geology and the subject 
of erosions was taken up. The State ought 
to purchase the piece of ground on which 
this great curiosity Is situated and praMrve 
U. There are other historical places that 
ought to be owned by the Sttato. Tn several 
counties are remarkable works of the jire- 
historic race of Mound Builders that ought 
to be State property. EspecfaUly Is this true 
of the fort near Merom. the old stone fort of 
Clark county, and the series of earthworks 
in MadlBou county. Wyandotte cave ought 
also be the property of the State. 

MORTON DAY AT ANDERSON. 

A bust . of Oliver P. Morton* the wnr 
Governor of Indiana, was unveiled to the 

as.sembly nvnii of the AndersK^-n Illgli School 
Ofltol>er 20(]i. Appropriate exereiyses were 
held by niemiHrrs of the scliool und William 
Dudley Fbuike, Morton's biographer, ddtv- 
ered an eraidoKi on the UKe and services of 
the great war Governor. The meimbers of 
tlie (\. A. R. nttcttuled In a Ixxly. and Mrs. 
Morton, llie wife of tlie distlnsruiehed Gov- 
emor, was the guest of honor. The msemtdy 
room was crowded to overflowing wltb 
enthtuslastlc and luteretrted spectators. 

If itliese were not the first exercises In 
hooKir of Morton ever Jield in tine State they 
would not call for commeoit The schools 
have celebrated litncoliD daty, Longf^Ioiw 
diay, Whlrtier dny, I.4ifnyette day and so on. 
but for some rea*?oTi they have never devoted 
a day to studying tiie lite aiid jservices o4' the 
most distlDgulshed son of lodianfr— the great 
war Goivernor. In fact, tbe scliools In* 
dlana haive devoted altogether too little tfme 
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to the hdfltory of the State, and the children 

are more familiar with the history of Greece 
and Rome than wtth that of their native 
State. 

This odebration In honor «f Morton find 

the enthiieiaatlc interest maioifeerted, no<t 
only by tlie people of AiukTson. but by the 
secular preas of the State, aeems to iiodicate 
tli« begbmiog of a new- depaitara in tbo 
teadUuK of DMavf in oust tcbook. ' It Meems 
to Indifnto tliat In the futtire the youth of 
the Statv are to l>ecoino l>et!ter awinaiufced 
with the hiiilui-y uf tihe iState, the uauieei of 

her great «oa» and/tho past taken by IndHana 

In tbe drama of the great Republic. Hoonor 
to Siii»erfuteiidei>t J. W. Oarr and the 
iSchoolof AJideraon Xor tibeir aidvaooed 4»tand 
in this matteir. 



Our readers will notice that The Indian- 
Ian a|»pe«n Ola month wltb a new oover de< 

sign. Tlic selection of a beech tree for the 
denig'U all will nsrree to Im- !i|»j>ropriate. for 
ludlauu wa4 the natural lioui<: ot tlie beech. 
Her» It grew to Hs greatest perfection and 
beanty. On it are cazred the naamea of some 
of the men wlio have helped to make the 
State great nnd proisiKTOiis. The mission of 
The ludianian is to put on i>ermanent record 
flomelMng of the hlatory and Mvea of those 
men. Their names and Ahelr deeds sbonld 
not be forgotteu. Tlic present generation 
owes miifli to tlieiii. (Hlior improvements 
will he iiotioeil by the reader, and we feel 
that ft Is not boaat^ng to say thai new Im- 
proTemeut£i will be added from month to 
montli. "Wo lin\<' nlrondy nildf*! to our list 
of oontrlhuiom jiikI llu' list for It'OO will eou- 
taiu the names of luaiiy promiueiiL njeii and 
women In the State and some from other 
States. 



As an example of the mlslnfSormsiUon the 

podple of nth<»r Stntp liavc about Indiana vco 
(juote tlio iriiKirk ircvntly made by an East- 
ern man of proniineuee. in speaking of Indi- 
ana colleges and nnlrersltlea he ssid they 
did not etand very high with Ea.stem peo- 
pie. 'I'bat may l>e true, yet there f.'? no State 
in tiie lJuion whoso co. egos and universities 
have tm*ned out more cmiueut educators 
than those Indiana. A record of -the grad- 
uates of tbe Indiana Institutions discloses 
that more than two huodired of them sjre 



now occupying high places in tiie facilltSea 
of oollegefi in other States, and some even In 
foreign countries. Some of those graduates 
occupy chairs in Eastern colleges and at 
least two of them are hi tbe college at Pekln, 
Oblna. The day has gone by for gieople to 
sneer at Indiana. 



IBDUCATION FRBH 
A grcttt opportunity for some girl or boy 

to get one year in ctillepe free from cost. 

We offer a scholarship in the Mandiestor 
College, of North Manchester, ind., which 
scholanhip Inclndea iMNurd, >room» beaft, light, 
tultlou and the nee of books for the college 
year, of thirty-nine •w-eoks-, fro<^ of cost. 

This eciiolarslilp will ite presoiitiM^l to Uie 
boy or girl semllug us the largest paid-up an- 
nual stAsertptlon Ust to "The Indlanlan'' on 
w before Augiiat 1, UOO. 



REJSOLUTIOXS ADOPTED BY THE 
AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

Hesoh-ed, That a committee of three be 
apiKiinted by this society to nssl.st the State 
Suporiutejident of Public lustiuction to ar- 
range for an Indiana Bird Day, or in the 
adoption of such other method as may most 
elfectlvely stimulato In our school children 
an interest in tbe preservation of our native 
birds, and that this society pledges the 
Sui>orintendeut the sum of |50, to be paid 
premiums foor pefiers by the school children 
diaring the year 1900, on tbe subject of birds, 
on the condition that all paper.** s-. "f7". i < d 
are to become the property of this iuss<K.*ia- 
tion. 

Resolyed, Tbat the $60 thus pledged shall 

be expended as follows, to-wlt: 

1. Illgh scliool scholars, first premium, 
$15.00; high school .scholars second pre- 
mium, $10.00. 

2. Grades 8, 7 and 6, first premium. 
$10.00; Grades 8. 7 and 6» second premium. 
.$5.00. 

3. Graides 5 and 4. flrst premium, $7.00; 
Grades 6 and 4, second premium, $8.00. 

Resolved, That the awards of premiums 
shall iKJ made by a conimlttoo. cansistintr of 
Messrs. A. W. I^utlor. (;L'or;.'e h\ Ba.ss and 
Mrs. M. N. McKay, and that all papers snb- 
mitted for examination shall be sent o F. L. 
«onee, Siq>eilntendent of Public InstracttOD, 
on or before January 1, tOOL 
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Ain»B»w M. sw»wn^^^^ CTATP I IPP ^^^^ laroest and most 

^ I A i C Iwll progrcssiz c Old Line 

¥TtTr»iTrfc A mi/^r* Company in the world 

INSURANCE /or its age. ■ 



Vk*PtM. ADd Sopt. of Aytats. 

WlUCB 8. Wtnn, 

SeenUry aud Actuary. 



* COMPANY 4- 

511 to S24 Lemcke BuUdiugy 

Indiauapolist Itidiana. 

losaraoce in Force, December i\, 1898 .... $21,000,04)0 

Ssrplum all LtaMmitt, saved 4Mt«rtfeebMtacM I5MM 
DcpiMit with tkc State ef latfaaa for the protectlot tf all its PoUcy Holders Mt^lti 

NO OTHER COMPANY CAN FURNISH AS GREAT 
A RECORD FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 

Thv Suie Life Tnturnnoe Company i* incorporated under the new leiral r|n«rv*eoiiipul*ory deposit law of Indiana, 
wblch fi Mcl(nowle'*ired by tbe best Insuranne autboriiies to be the moit oumplMelaw for tbe prottwtion of the policy 
bolder ever enacted in tbis or any other oountry. 

Under tbis law the Company is required to maiotaln the full leftal reserve on all tta policies, aooordinn either to the 
AnericAD Kxperience Table or Morbility an<l ronr ppr c«nt., <the hl^best leeal standards recotrnizedi uid to deposit 
with thf Auditor of State in certain prescribed seciiritii-s aununlly an amount equal to such reserve. Thus it safe- 
itoMda tbe rundi oontributed by policy boldera by deflning Orst. tbe chMW of iieoaritlet they ibiUl be invetted in, and 
•eepBd, Iqr nqnlHsf ihM tbe State Deputment iSaU be tbe CMladtan of the teoM. 

Tlie GoMMflnr Im«m all foraw of Lite sad UmbamwtmwH Inamwnmtott Miaaltles, goaiMleed InslallaMnt end 
inveetineBtooiiae, wltb lou, eeeb end peM-up value*, eiieiutoiM. eio. 

We have been requested to furnish "The Indianian" to the teachers of 

the state at a special price, which can hardly he done. We desire to make 
an explanation, and with it a special offer, which we believe will be appre* 

dated. 

Regarding the price of '*The Indianian," we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the articles being prepared for **The Indianian" miis/be completed 

for the month and oounty in which they are to apnear. 

Auain. the many copper plate o!isrravin«rs whicli we are usins" in '*The 
Indiauian must be selected with reference to a special end. and cannot be 
taken promiscously. Then they must all be made and famished at once, or 
they are of no use 

Aprain, there is a difference lietween writinjy: history, with writinsr hun- 
dreds of letters to verify facts, and preparing a paper on a subject which may 
be written upon any hypothesis and carried to a logical end, or one written 
upon experience or practice, and which would be quite as acceptable one time 
as another. 

"The Indianian" is doing especial work with an especial purpose which 
must come at a fixed time, it is therefor expensive. At 8 cents per week or 
!<1.^0 per year ''The Indianian" is cheap enough. Gome, eat the pudding 
with us and we will prove it. 

Spoolal HolMay Ofform We will furnish ''The Indianian" for one 
yoar. and "Driftwood." a book of poems by the Kankakee Poet, W. W. 
Pfrimmer, for ^1.75. This offer is only good until February 1st. 1900. 

Send all orders and remittances direct to the office of 

♦ THE IMDtMMiAM^ 
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